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CHINA: FORCING THE REVOLUTION 
TO A NEW STAGE 


MICHEL OKSENBERG 


It is China’s sheer size. It is also the age old traditions and 
customs, which evoke a curious blend of disdain, admiration, and awe. And 
it is the dictatorship, in which events provide a stark reflection of a single 
ruler, in which his abilities, dreams, fears, and passions are magnified to the 
size of a country. For these reasons, events in China rapidly assume epic 
proportions and entrance the observer. Indeed, there is an Alice-in-Wonder- 
land quality about China that enables staged events such as mass rallies to 
become history and significant historical developments such as the Han 
Chinese migration to Tibet and Sinkiang to pass unrecorded. 

Such was the case in 1966. The world watched with fascination as youths 
from approximately 12 to 25 years of age were encouraged to attack and 
destroy the symbols of China’s tradition and the remnants of Western 
“bourgeoise” influence. The youth of China—and those in power who sup- 
ported them—criticized and purged old revolutionary comrades whose lives 
had been indistinguishable from the cause of the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP). Clearly, something important was happening inside China, but 
the paradoxes which govern both China’s domestic and foreign conduct 
obscure what those developments might mean.t 

In domestic affairs, it is hard to reconcile the rulers’ ideological militancy 
with their apparent prudence in directing the nation’s economy. Mao Tse- 
tung, Lin Piao, and their supporters launched a frenzied campaign, under 
the name of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, to sustain the 
nation’s loyalty in the face of a perceived war threat from the United States 
and to instill a fervor and determination among the masses to pursue the 
utopian vision which Mao has set before them—a vision of an industrialized, 
egalitarian China dedicated to the communist liberation of all mankind. 
But their ideological commitments do not make Mao, Lin, or Chou dog- 


1 For some other analyses of this controversial] year, see: Roderick M. MacFarquhar, 
“Mao’s Last Revolution,” Foreign Affairs, XLV:1 (Oct. 1966), pp. 112-125. Cheng 
Chu-yuan, “Power Struggle in Red China,” Asian Survey, VI:9 (Sept., 1966), pp. 
469-484. H. Franz Schurmann, “The Upheaval in China: What It Means,” New York 
Review of Books, VII:6 (Oct. 20, 1966). “China: 1966,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
LITI:13 (Sept. 29, 1966). “Chinese Stand as Product of Petty Bourgeois Ideology,” 
Pravda, Oct. 24, 1966; translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, XVIII:23 
(Nov. 16, 1966), p. 46. Harry Gellman, “Mao and the Permanent Purge,” Problems of 
Communism, XV:6 (Nov.—Dec. 1966), pp. 2-14. 
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matists in the economic realm. Rather, they explicity praise a pragmatic ` 


approach to economic problems. For example, an articleton the Paris Com- 
mune, which has been cited widely in the past year as a historical experience 
with many aspects worthy of emulation, commented on the Commune’s 
economic policy: “It does the Commune tke greatest honor that in all its 
economic measures, the ‘driving spirit’? was not any set of ‘principles,’ but 
simple, practical needs.’”’* In the educational realm, it is hard to reconcile 
a policy which places such emphasis upon the rapid acquisition of nuclear 
weapons with a policy that closes all secondary and higher level schools 
for six months. 

But perhaps the greatest paradox in Chinese politics today is that the 
vehement attacks by the leaders upon the vestiges of Chinese tradition 
were accompanied by a seeming resurgence of the traditional Chinese politi- 
cal style. The 73-year-old Mao Tse-tung’s heralded swim in the Yangtse; 
the beating of gongs and cymbols by youth to celebrate the removal of the 
former Party committee of Peking University; the use of fatzepao (public 
notices) as a major form of political communication; and the marching of 
accused “bourgeosie,” through jeering crowds, with heads bowed, their 
necks bearing weights, and signs indicating their disgraceful behavior pasted 
on them—all these evoke images of imperial China. Even more reminiscent 
of China past were some of the Issues with waich the rulers and mass media 
were so concerned—the examination system. rooting out of Western influ- 
ence, and “faulty” historiography. The lesson from this seems to be that 
the Chinese Communists are, in some ways, so deeply rooted in their own 
tradition that as they attempt to smash this tradition, they can think only 
of traditional ways in which to do it. 

China’s conduct in foreign affairs also continued to be marked by con- 
tradictions. The discrepancy between China’s verbal militancy and her 
prudence and pragmatism. in conduct persisted throughout the year. Con- 
cerning Vietnam, the leaders of China taunted the USSR for not giving 
greater support to the cause of the Vietcong, while the Chinese themselves 
displayed considerable caution in their posture toward the war effort. 
While the relations between the CCP and the Japanese Communist Party 
(JCP) grew strained, the CCP assiduously cultivated a wing of Japan’s 
ruling, conservative Liberal-Democratic Parity. The Chinese People’s Re- 
public (CPR) maintained its vituperative enticapitalist stance, but pur- 
chased gold ($150 million in 1965, probably somewhat less in 1966) on the 
London market. China purchased more from West Germany, with whom it 
has no official diplomatic relations, than it did from France, with whom 
it has relations. The self-proclaimed champion of the oppressed peoples 
of the world was willing, when opportunity arose, to deal with the “national 


~ 2Cheng Chih-szu, “The Great Lessons of the Paris Commune,” Peking Review, 
April 8, 1966 (No. 15), p. 18. 

3 For an interesting effort to demonstrate this, see Daniel Tretiak, “Challenge and 
Control,” Far Eastern Economic Review, LIV:4-(Oct. 27, 1966), pp. 213-216. 
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- bourgeois” Ayub Khan of Pakistan or the ruling Watusi of Burundi, who 
have exploited and subjugated the majority Bahutu (85% of the popula- 
tion) for three centuries. Out of this, one wonders whether to focus upon 
what China says or upon what she does in foreign affairs. The discrepancy 
is considerable. 

In order to reduce the complexity to manageable proportions, one 
searches for a unifying theme and firm data to support interpretations. 
But the challenge of analysis is gredt when, as in the past year, power 
struggle and policy debate have been waged in the context of intense 
foreign and domestic pressures. The rapidly changing context within which 
decisions were made, the changing balance of power and influence among 
the top leaders and the different substantive issues which successively 
commanded the attention of China’s rulers mean that no single theme is 
capable of capturing the complexity of the year’s events. Rather, several 
threads must be drawn upon to weave the tale of China during 1966, and 
one must focus upon both broad trends and significant details, and upon 
both continuity and change in policy. 


Broan THEMES: CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 


The developments of 1966 which will probably have a long term impact 
—the encroachment by the military apparatus upon powers previously 
vested in the Party, the accent upon youth, the concern with the mainte- 
nance of revolutionary momentum, and the rise to power of the Party- 
military leader Lin Piao—display considerable continuity with develop- 
ments in China since 1962. The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution,’ in 
fact, is an intensification of the Socialist Education Campaign launched 
in 1962. While the role of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) as a source 
of inspiration and a model to be emulated by other organizations in China 
became more prominent during the year, the “emulate the PLA campaign” 
can be traced to the early 1960’s.° With the advantage of hindsight, one 
notes that Lin Piao has been ascending to the pinnacle of power ever since 
he became Vice-Chairman of the CCP in May 1958 and the Minister of 
Defense in late 1959. The attention devoted to youth, so marked in the Red 
Guard, has been evident since the 1964 publication of the widely quoted 
editorial, “Training Millions of Successors to Proletarian Revolution.’ ® 

The accent upon youth, the rise of the army, and the attempt to meet 
the demands of some sectors of society through ideological appeals and 
through the manipulation of symbols bear marked resemblance to the politi- 
cal developments in many of the industrializing societies. This suggests that 
these developments are related to China’s modernization effort and are not 


4 For the basic documents relating to the cultural revolution see: Peking Review, 
August 12 and 19, 1966. 

5 See Chalmers Johnson, “Lin Piao’s Army and Its Role in Chinese Society,” Cur- 
rent Scene, IV:13 and 14 (July 1 and July 15, 1966). 

6 Peking Review, Aug. 7, 1964, pp. 12-15. 
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solely manifestations of power struggle or responses to temporary foreign ` 


or domestic pressures. In fact, China is plagued by many of the same prob- 
lems faced by other countries in the early stages of economic development: 
the problems generated by rapid population increases; the need either to 
meet the expectations of youth or to quell their frustrations; the tensions 
resulting from the existence of comparatively affluent urban areas in the 
midst of an impoverished, predominantly peasant society; the dislocations 
in the rural economy brought about by industrialization; and the need 
to maintain a loyal, disciplined middle and lower level bureaucracy dedi- 
cated to the cause of building an industrialized society. As we attempt to 
do later, the -broad themes of 1966 should be related to these underlying 
problems. 

To concentrate entirely upon broad themes and their continuity with 
previous years, however, would do injustice to the spirit of 1966. A con- 
vergence of external and internal pressures caused Chinese politics to depart 
from its previous practice in some significant ways. Indeed, one is tempted 
to say that the Chinese revolution entered a new stage, symbolized by the 
fact that in 1966 the revolution began to devour its children. The facade 
of unity among the top leaders, which with a few exceptions, had been 
carefully preserved during the past seventeen vears, was shattered; divisions 
previously thought not to exist were exposed. The disarray and uncertainty 
which marked Chinese politics also was a change from past practice. De- 
cisions were made and then rescinded a few weeks later; important edi- 
torials were published and then revised and then revised again; local officials 
appeared hesitant to broadcast or publish certain news items. Moreover, 
the willingness to place such heavy reliance upon organizations other than 
the CCP—such as the Red Guard or the PLA—represented a significant 
departure from previous organizational techniques. All of this perhaps dealt 
a serious blow to the structure of authority in China. It may be a long 
time, if ever, before the rulers of China again will be able to project an 
image of efficiency, unanimity, and omniscience. Domestic strife and the 
violent suppression of dissidents may be necessary, if the rulers wish to 
resurrect their old image. 


THE SEARCH FOR DETAIL: UNANSWERABLE QUESTIONS 


Providing suitable explanations for the turbulence that swept China in 
1966 and for the departures from past political practice requires a detailed 
‘reconstruction of the changing day-to-day situation which confronted the 
rulers, their perceptions of the situation, the decisions they made, and 
the consequences of their decisions for the distribution of power and influ- 
ence among the ruling hierarchy. A major difficulty, however, faces those 
who wish to present such a detailed explanation—the general paucity of 
information. 

In spite of the tumult and the shouting, there was remarkably little firm 
news coming out of China. Rather, the mass media were filled with the 


< 
$ 
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condemnations of individuals for activities they carried out not this year 
but three or thirtyeyears ago, and the reprints of Mao’s speeches and articles 
on the twenty-fourth, nineteenth, or third anniversary of their initial publi- 
cation. Descriptions of heroic deeds performed by people implementing the 
thought of Mao were widely disseminated, as were reports of mass rallies 
which were greeted by Mao, Lin Piao, and Chou En-lai. Out of this, some 
firm data could be gleaned, but the hard news of ministry directives, pro- 
duction statistics, governmental reorganization, and official appointment 
and dismissal lists went unreported. 

As a result, only meager and conflicting data exist on such crucial matters 
as the extent and nature of China’s aid to North Vietnam, the status of 
the Third Five Year Plan supposedly launched in January 1966, the gov- 
ernment’s present policy in the countryside with respect to the peasant’s 
private plots and free markets, and the extent of Red Guard activity in the 
countryside. A series of questions exist which cannot be answered satisfac- 
torily on the basis of available evidence. Without answers to these questions, 
however, all the turmoil in China during 1966 will remain imperfectly 
understood. 

Prudence requires the analyst, therefore, to offer his explanations in the 
form of hypotheses. At the same time, it is best to mention explicitly the 
areas in which our knowledge is unsatisfactory and to pose questions which, 
on the basis of available evidence, particularly seem to merit answers. 

The basic question which remains unanswered is: how were power and 
policy intertwined? More specifically, how was the rise of such people as 
the Minister of Defense Lin Piao, the former First Secretary of the CCP 
Central-South Bureau T’ao Chu, Mao’s wife Chiang Ch’ing, and the top 
CCP ideologues K’ang Sheng and Ch’en Po-ta related to such major de- 
cisions as the reorganization of the educational system, the establishment 
of the Red Guard, and the launching of the Cultural Revolution, or even 
the enactment of more stringent navigation regulations on the Amur River 
on the Sino-Soviet border? Did these decisions reflect mainly a power 
struggle in which Lin Piao, Chou En-lai, T’ao Chu, Ch’en Po-ta, K’ang 
Sheng, Chiang Ch’ing, and the economic specialists Li Hsien-nien and Li 
Fu-ch’un opportunistically seized a number of issues for power purposes, 
with the result that they emerged in a dominant position by September? 
Or, did the Red Guard and the Cultural Revolution reflect the purposeful 
design of a Mao Tse-tung whose hand still firmly guided China’s destiny? 
Is China still under the aegis of Mao, or has the mantle of leadership now 
passed to Lin Piao, or Chou En-lai, or someone else, or as yet to no specific 
individual? In order to answer these questions, another needs to be asked: 
How has Mao’s health been over the past fifteen months? 

Many questions also need to be answered concerning the intricate rela- 
tionships between the removal of the former Chief-of-Staff Lo Jui-ch’ing, 
the purge of Peking’s former Mayor and Party First Secretary P’eng Chen, 
the reversal in the fate of the former heir-apparent Liu Shao-ch’i, the dis- 
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missals of the leading Party propaganda officials Lu Ting-yi and Chou ° 
Yang, the purge of lesser officials in the old Peking municspal apparatus and 
in the propaganda, culture, and educational system, and the purges of many 
other officials who held a wide variety of posts throughout the country. In 
what way, precisely, did the downfall of one individual lead to the down- 
fall of others? The answer to this question leads to another one: To what 
extent, if any, were the members of the pre-August 1966, CCP politburo 
or secretariat who suffered political reversals—Liu, P’eng, Lo, Lu, and - 
perhaps Party General Secretary Teng Hsiao-p’ing—allied in a common 
cause? The problem in the analysis is that prior to 1966, the top leadership 
in China had been remarkable for the facade of unanimity which, with a 
few striking exceptions, it had preserved for its seventeen years of rule. On 
the basis of past public pronouncements and past career, there is little that 
enables one to differentiate between, say, the dismissed ideologues Lu 
Ting-yi and Chou Yang and the ones that remain, K’ang Sheng and Ch’en 
Po-ta. 

` More important than information about the power struggle, documenta- 
tion is needed that would enable one to grapple with the following question: 
Was there any connection between- the apparent timing of the fall of a 
particular leader and the issues before the top leadership at that time? 
One is tempted to hypothesize that such timing was more than coincidental. 
For example, Lo Jui-ch’ing, P’eng Chen, and Liu Shao-ch’i presumably 
would have been deeply involved in the resolution of issues which the 
leadership was debating at the time of their reversals. 

Lo, the dismissed Chief-of-Staff, was last mentioned by the mainland 
press on November 28, 1965, at a time when the Chinese leadership was 
quite fearful that the hostilities in Vietnam would lead inexorably to a 
war between the United States and China. There is some evidence that 
during the fall of 1965 a debate at the highest echelons was waged concern- 
ing the defense posture China should adopt in the face of perceived Ameri- 
can threats.” Lo, as Chief-of-Staff and member of the Party secretariat, 
would probably have been involved in the debate. The policy hammered 
out seems to be that if war broke out, China would fight a protracted, 
defensive guerrilla war against the US, and that China did not need to 
reconcile its differences with the Soviet Union in order to avert or win such 
a war. In addition, this general policy line continued, the external threat 
need not deter the CCP ‘rom continuing its socialist education campaign. 
It is possible that Lo, responsible for the nation’s defense and sensitive to 
the combat capabilities cf the military, felt that the policy entailed too 
many risks and that the CPR should try to avail itself of the Soviet 
nuclear umbrella. 

P’eng Chen was last mentioned on March 30, 1966, at a time when a 


7 Morton H. Halperin and John Wilson Lewis, “New Tensions in Army-Party Rela- 
tions in China, 1965-66,” The China Quarterly, No. 26 (April-June, 1966), pp. 58-68. 
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* delegation of the Japanese Communist Party headed by its Secretary- 
General Kenji Miyamoto was in Peking, reportedly seeking to mediate the 
. Sino-Soviet conflict and attempting to co-ordinate Chinese and Russian 
activities in Vietnam. P’eng Chen, who had long been deeply involved in 
the guidance of CCP-JCP relations, participated in the discussions with the 
Miyamoto delegation. After the delegation returned to Japan and coinciding 
with P’eng Chen’s fall in Peking, the JCP began a purge of its pro-Chinese 
faction, suggesting that the Peking conference had altered Miyamoto’s view 
of the CCP. The timing of P’eng Chen’s purge suggests that he may have 
expressed considerable dissatisfaction with the role he was required to play 
in the March meetings, realizing that the Chinese policy would harm rela- 
tions with the JCP. His failure in the JCP-CCP meetings, when added to 
his alleged protection of a group of officials in the Peking municipal and 
party apparatus who had criticized Mao through historical allegories, may 
have been the immediate cause of his downfall. 

Finally, Mao’s previous heir apparent, Liu Shao-chi’i, apparently did not 
see his Party rank drop until August. His delivery. of a major speech con- 
cerning Vietnam on July 22, and the continued respectful treatment of 
quotations from Liu in early August (i.e., “The [provincial] meeting was 
held in a room decorated with quotations from Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao- 
ch’i, and Lin Piao,”® indicate that his position was not overtly affected 
until the August 1966 Eleventh Plenum of the CCP Central Committee. 
This meeting placed its seal of approval upon the Cultural Revolution, and 
issued an important directive concerning its implementation. The broad 
aim of the campaign, as has already been stated, was to instill a fervor 
and determination among the masses to pursue the utopian vision which 
Mao has set before the nation. The problem is how to instill a commitment 
that will endure after the death of those who led the CCP to power. Can 
the leadership secure commitment through tight ideological supervision 
and indoctrination from above? Or does commitment develop from the 
experiences acquired by the masses as the leadership encourages them to 
engage in what Mao calls “revolutionary struggle”? As Lin Piao clearly 
indicated, the policy ratified by the Eleventh Plenum embodied the later 
approach: 

Chairman Mao’s line is one of letting the masses educate and emanci- 
pate themselves. It is the line of putting “daring” above everything else 
and of daring to trust the masses, daring to rely upon them and daring 
to arouse them boldly. . . . The bourgeois line is one of opposing the 
mass line, of opposing the education and emancipation of the masses 
by themselves, of repressing the masses and opposing the revolution.® 

Could it be that Liu displayed unwillingness to “dare,” and that his was 
the “bourgeois line”? He has Jong been described by Western analysts as 
a Party organization man whose support rested in the CCP apparatus. Lin 


8 Radio Wuhan, Aug. 2, 1966; Radio Canton, Aug. 4, 1966. 
? Peking Review, Nov. 11, 1966, p. 10. 
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Piao left little ambiguity about the objective of the campaign when he 
stated: s ; 

The main target of the attack at the present moment is those in the 

Party who are in power and are taking the capitalist road. To bombard 

the headquarters is to bombard the handful of persons who are taking 

the capitalist road.1° 
It is plausible, then, that the CCP apparatus—the base of Liu’s power, the 
organization which he believed should lead China, and the organization to 
which he has devoted his life—came under attack’ during the Eleventh 
Plenum and that he vigorously opposed a Cultural Revolution that was 
not firmly led by the Party. But documentation which confirm this hypothe- 
sis is lacking. 

To summarize, thus far we have sketched some of the problems in inter- 
preting the year’s events. The greatest difficulty occurs with the struggle 
for power and in relating this struggle to policy debate. It is possible, 
however, to become hypnotized by the spectacle of the power struggle and 
to forget that power struggle usually reflects more enduring social forces. 
For the remainder of the article, then, we will dwell upon the fundamental 
developments during the year: the accent upon youth, the attempt to 
sustain revolutionary fervor, and the rise of the PLA. 


ACCENT UPON YOUTH 


The youth of China have been singled out as the key sector in a society 
whose aspirations and interests must be made to coincide with those of 
the top leaders. Mao, Lin, Chou and their supporters are particularly aware 
that the fate of their life-long effort rests upon the attitudes and dedication 
of today’s youth. In order to forge a firm alliance with the youth and to 
secure their allegiance, the leadership has allowed the youth to act out 
their frustrations. In the lexicon of Mao Tse-tung, the leadership has 
tapped the contradictions which exist between the youth and other sectors 
of society. The two groups which many youths have attacked are the 
middle level Party bureaucrats and those guardians of the old traditions 
(parents, historians, writers, etc.) who wish to transmit them to youth. 
Both of these groups, in different ways, have burdened the youth with 
unwelcomed chores. Mao, Lin, and the leadership group that sponsored 
the Red Guard were willing to allow the youth to criticize these groups; in 
the course of the struggle, it is believed, the youth will become steeled 
to the demands of the revolution and will become more deeply committed 
to Mao’s vision. 

Demographic data provide insight into the leaders’ sense of urgency in 
dealing with the youth. China’s population is growing at a rate of 2-2.5% 
per annum, or roughly fourteen million people per year. In one admittedly 
rough estimate, the number of youths in the bracket between 5 to 24 years 


10 Peking Review, Sept. 23, 1966, p. 10. 
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of age has jumped from approximately 225 million in 1953 to 255 million 
in 1958, 300 million in 1963, and will be an estimated 350 million in 1968." 
The increase places a burden upon a system dedicated to achieving uni- 
versal education and upon the economy for generating new jobs. The econ- 
omy has not met this challenge, and many youth believe that the skills 
they have acquired have been under utilized. 

Moreover, unless the economy expands rapidly, the problem is likely to 
intensify in the coming five to ten years. Youths entering the job market 
during the past decade were born in the 1940’s, a time of war and famine, 
and consequently of high infant and childhood mortality rates. The domes- 
tic tranquility, the improved transportation network which enabled food 
to be shipped to areas of famine, and the heightened concern with sanitation 
and medical facilities probably caused infant and childhood mortality rates 
to drop considerably during the 1950’s. As a result, according to one esti- 
mate, those born between 1938 and 1948—the group which entered the 
job market during the past decade—total approximately 135 million, while 
the number born between 1949 and 1959—the number to be absorbed by 
the economy in the next decade—is roughly 207 million.1” 

In such a situation, it seems inevitable that the aspirations and expecta- 
tions of many youths will not be met. A further factor, moreover, has 
tended to limit the chances for upward mobility among educated youth. 
When Mao proclaimed the founding of the CPR in 1949, he headed a 
Party of 4.5 million members, 99% of whom had joined the CCP after 
1937. On the basis of fragmentary evidence, it appears that few of these 
recruits were over 30 years of age when they joined the Party. With the 
exception of the Party elders who dominated the top of the political appa- 
ratus, the CCP in 1949 was overwhelmingly an organization composed of 
men born after 1915, i.e., men who in 1966 are less than fifty years of age. 
These men—known on the Mainland as lao kanpu, old cadres—have mon- 
opolized the Party, government, and industrial leadership posts through- 
out the country in the past seventeen years, tending to clog the channels 
of upward mobility and to thwart the ambitions of those who embarked 
upon their careers after 1949. 

These factors seem to have led many youths to an awareness of matters 
related to career and self-interest. Interviews with youths who have immi- 
grated to Hong Kong suggest that, not surprisingly, the competition is in- 
tense for entrance into the better colleges and for desirable jobs. The college 
entrance exams, which were abolished in June 1966, had begun to be a 
formidable hurdle whose passage was almost a prerequisite for a scientific 


11 United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Future Population 
Estimates by Sex and Age, Report IV: The Population of Asia and the Far East, 
1950-80. Population Studies, No. 31, ST/SOA/ Series A/31 (New York: 1959). 

12 John S. Aird, The Size, Composition, and Growth of the Population of Mainland 
China (Washington: US Bureau of the Census, 1961). (International Population Sta- 
tistics Reports, Series P-90, No. 15), p. 81. 
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or professional career. Those who decided to abolish the examination system 
feared that the system encouraged young people to be coneerned with ‘‘mak- 
ing one’s own way and achieving individual fame, wealth, and position.” 13 

How to meet the expectations of youth, then, is one of the most press- 
ing problems confronting the Chinese leaders. Granting the youth symbolic 
participation in government (in the form of mass rallies, trips through the 
country, putting up slogans, etc.) may reduce, at least temporarily, their 
demands for tangible material benefits. But it is also hoped that the par- 
ticipation will have a more profound long run effect. China’s modern history 
has deeply impressed upon Mao and his associates the role which students 
can play in altering the course of a nation’s history. On three occasions in 
the past seventy years students have initiated movements that shook the 
foundations of Chinese society: the 100 Day Reform of 1898, the May 
Fourth Movement of 1919, and the December Ninth Movement of 1935. 
The students who participated in those cataclysmic events subsequently 
led China down its revolutionary path. Mao and Lin’s sponsorship of the 
Red Guard become more understandable in this context; they are forging 
a tool to sustain the momentum for change. 


Work TEAMS AND MAINTAINING REVOLUTIONARY FERVOR 


The leaders’ desire to further the spirit of the revolution caused them to 
grapple with the crucial question of how to achieve continued social change. 
Is change the product of leadership from above? Or, to what extent is it 
the result of pressures from below? One of the standard leadership tech- 
niques which the CCP abandoned in the course of the Cultural Revolution 
was the use of Party-led work teams in guiding the campaign. The change 
provides insight into the leaders’ view of how to initiate social change, for 
Mao, Lin, and their colleagues were willing to risk a greater degree of 
initiative and disorder at the grass roots than was the case in previous 
campaigns. 

Prior to the formation of the Red Guard, the Cultural Revolution seems 
to have been led by the same type of work teams dispatched from CCP 
Committee headquarters which had been used in past campaigns. In a 
July 14, 1966 speech describing the techniques to be used for stirring the 
masses during the movement, the First Secretary of Anhwei Province Li 
Pao-hua stated: 

In general, the Party committees at all levels have strengthened lead- 
ership over the campaign. The Provincial CCP Committee, the special 
district, municipal, and county CCP committees, and the PLA have sent 
large numbers of cadres, organized into work teams, to cultural and 
educational units where there are many problems, freely to launch the 
masses and to expose problems utterly. After arriving at these units, the 
work teams have been warmly welcomed by the revolutionary masses. 
The Great Cultural Revolution is a new, unprecedented mass revolu- 


13 Peking Review, June 24, 1966, p. 21. 
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tionary campaign . . . The leadership at all levels must personally lead 
the front line? carry out investigations, let a point lead an area, and 
provide timely guidance . . . For units where the leadership is not in 
our hands, work teams must be sent immediately to win it back. For 
units where the leadership is ineffective, work teams must be sent to 
strengthen leadership. . . .14 
One month earlier, on June 6, the Liberation Army Daily published a 
widely reprinted article on the Cultural Revolution, which gave its endorse- 
ment to the use of work teams: 


The work team sent by the new [Peking] Municipal Committee is 

providing leadership for the great socialist cultural revolution at Peking 

University and it is exercising the functions of the University Party 

Committee.15 
The reliance upon work teams up until August 1966 was a standard pro- 
cedure enabling the Party Committee on each level to stimulate, supervise, 
and direct such movements, at the probable cost of periodically thwarting 
genuine spontaneity. 

The August Central Committee communique, however, signaled a sig- 

nificant shift in the leadership’s willingness to tolerate risks in the course 
of the movement: 


Be pupils of the masses before becoming their teachers. Dare to make 
revolution and be good at making revolution. Don’t be afraid of dis- 
order . . . Oppose the creation of a lot of restrictions to tie the hands 
of the masses. Don’t be overlords or stand above the masses, blindly 
ordering them about.16 


The acceptance of greater risks affected the extent to which the Party 
work teams were to lead the campaign. A Red Flag editorial made the 
implications of the Central Committee communique strikingly clear: 

Experience has shown that the cultural revolutionary work in various 

units should be conducted by the masses there themselves, and must 

not be monopolized by higher organizations. In general, the higher or- 

ganizations should not send work teams of the cultural revolution.17 

(emphasis mine) 
The same Red Flag article also observed that in some places, the campaign 
had met with reversals because the work teams suppressed criticism of the 
leaders of a unit or had intimidated those who opposed the work team. Too 
often, the article stated, the work teams took the position that, “Opposition 
to the leaders of a unit or work team means opposition to the Party’s 
Central Committee.” 18 The editorial claimed that this smothered rather 
than: fostered a revolutionary spirit among the workers and peasantry. 

Confirmation that the line on the work teams had changed was provided 


14 Radio Hofei, June 16, 1966. 

15 Peking Review, July 15, 1966, p. 18. 
16 Peking Review, Aug. 19, 1966, p. 6. 
17 Ibid., p. 20. 

18 Loc. cit. 
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by a speech delivered in early September by the Governor of Kiangsi 
Province, Fang Chih-chun. Discussing certain questions ‘pertaining to the 
Cultural Revolution, Fang observed: l 


The decision to abolish the work teams was a conclusion reached by 
Chairman Mao in summing up the experiences of several months in 
the campaign. The work teams could not find out any more than the 
masses in the particular units .. . In addition, certain comrades were 
accustomed to a work method of issuing commands; hence a situation 
whereby they took everything into their hands was very prone to ap- 
pear; or else they bound up the masses by the old frameworks. Practice 
proved that the form of the work teams was unsuited to the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution.?® 


At stake, then, was the issue of how to create, organize, and lead the 
Cultural Revolution. Mao’s response reflected the populist and anarchist 
strands in his thought.” These are a stress upon the role of the masses 
in the revolution and a belief that “In the last analysis, all the truths of 
Marxism can be summed up in one sentence: ‘To rebel is justified.’ ”*4 

In their handling of the work team issue, and indeed in the developments 
of the whole year, Mao, Lin, and their associates have provided their 
answer to the question posed in Asian Survey last year: “How many 
normal, predictable years such as 1965, with few innovations in policy, can 
be tolerated before the social system becomes so settled that rapid, directed 
change is nearly impossible?”** The leaders of the Cultural Revolution 
clearly felt they could not tolerate another such year. 


THE RISE OF THE ARMY 


The youth appear ready, almost enthusiastic to resort to violence, if 
need be, to change the ideas, customs, and habits of the old society. The 
persistent reports of violence at factory gates suggest that some of the 
Red Guard were willing to fight their way into factories in order to carry 
out their campaign among recalcitrant workers. But it is far more signifi- 
cant that the workers were willing to fight back. It is in this context that 
the rise of the PLA to a position of prominence becomes understandable. 

It seems that a stage of the Chinese revolution has begun to draw to a 
close, a stage when the immediate objectives of the rulers coincided with 
the requirements of a viable society: unity, order, and an acceptable level 
of welfare. In a very fundamental sense, by 1965 the CCP had completed 
the tasks which Chinese society demanded of it. With the exception of 


19 Radio Nanchang, Sept. 6, 1966. 

20 See Robert Scalapino and George Yu, The Chinese Anarchist Movement (Berkeley: 
Center for Chinese Studies, 1961). Also, Stuart Schram, The Political Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung (New York: Praeger, 1963), pp. 15-19. 

21 Peking Review, Sept. 16, 1966, p. 14. 

22 Michel Oksenberg, “Communist China: A Quiet Crisis in Revolution,” Astan 
Survey, VI:1 (Jan. 1966), pp. 1-12. 
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the matter of Taiwan, it had reintegrated China. It had established a new 
political system, from which routinized patterns of conduct began to flow. 
It had set China on a road which would enable it to attain two of its cher- 
ished goals: industrialization and a position of power in world affairs. It 
had achieved these goals through a sophisticated mixture of normative 
appeals, material incentives, and the threat and use of coercion. At the 
same time, however, the CCP apparatus had begun to acquire a vested 
interest in the evolving system. 

Now, the immediate objectives of the rulers are to continue to change 
the values of the society and—in their view—to sharpen the conflicts be- 
tween sectors of society (such as between the youth and the middle level 
bureaucrats) in order to propel society forward. But the social system does 
not appear to demand this; most sectors of Chinese society appear ready 
to settle down. As a result, in the new stage of the Chinese revolution, if 
they persist in their course, the rulers may have to resort to more violence 
in order to exact their demands from the population. 

Mao, Lin, and their associates believe that the first seventeen years of 
their rule did not fundamentally transform the values of the old society. 
They believe—perhaps correctly—that unless these values are transformed, 
the momentum for industrial development generated in the past seventeen 
years eventually will be halted by inertia due to the localism, regionalism, 
and familialism of the society. So, they have now embarked upon an all- 
out effort to prevent their society from merely emerging from the experience 
of Communist rule as a stable, traditionally-oriented society. The thought 
of Mao Tse-tung is offered as the only suitable replacement for the old 
value system. At the same time, to give it some flexibility his system of 
beliefs is being elevated to the realm of a world-view, a pure theory that 
needs to be applied in specific contexts. Lin Piao, fourteen years younger 
than Mao, is now described as the man who has and will be able to “crea- 
tively apply” the thought of Mao in concrete situations—a skill imputed 
to no other man in China. 

In order to enforce their will and to hold the nation together while the 
pressure they are placing upon society threatens to fragment it, Mao, Lin, 
and their followers need a reliable, effective organization. The CCP, they 
believe, is no longer as suited to their needs as it once was; they fear that 
it has become calcified and somewhat committed to particular interests. 
The PLA, they think, has maintained its revolutionary elan and in addition 
has the discipline necessary to serve as a reliable tocl. They have called 
upon the PLA, therefore, to help transform the values of China. 

Other forces at work in society may also cause the rulers of China—no 
matter who they might be—to rely increasingly upon a coercive apparatus 
(such as the PLA) instead of organizations, such as the CCP, whose 
power is rooted primarily in its ability to exercise normative appeals. First, 
the islands of urban development in China could easily be engulfed by 
waves of migration from the countryside, as nearly happened in 1955-56, 
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hampering the industrialization effort. Since 1957, migration into urban 
areas has been controlled. As the population pressures intrease, as the dis- 
ruptive effects of industrialization become more keenly felt in the country- 
side, and as the discrepancy between the urban and rural living standards 
widens, the need for harsher, coercive controls over population movements 
may intensify. Second, in the earlier (1949-65) stage of communist rule, 
effective propagandistic appeals could be made. It is likely, however, that 
these appeals have a numbing effect. It is interesting to note, for example, 
that the campaigns of 1955 and 1957—58—-similar in intent to the Cultural 
Revolution—were less shrill. Therefore, the rulers of China may have to 
use force on the occasions when incentives and normative appeals would 
have sufficed in the past. 


LOOKING TO 1967 


While Mao, Lin, and the youth of China are determined to push the 
revolution to a new stage, others are opposed to the prospect. Those whose 
power and prestige will suffer as a result of the diminished role of the 
Party—and they are many—can be expected to cling tenaciously to their 
posts. Others can be expected to oppose the three major risks inherent in 
such a policy. First, the activities of the Red Guard might adversely affect 
economic development, something which subsistence level China can ill 
afford. Second, unattainable expectations may be created among the youth 
in the course of the campaign, which will then lead to alienation, rather 
than commitment. Finally, the attacks upon the Party organization may 
render it difficult to reestablish discipline among the youth and to rechannel 
their energies within the framework of bureaucratic, formal organizations. 

As the year ends, the question on the mind of all China watchers is 
whether the opposition is strong enough to affect the course of the Cultural 
Revolution. Attempts by some to reduce the risks of the present policy 
can be expected. It seems, however, that the issues are too fundamental 
for easy compromise. China appears to be entering a period of political 
turmoil. 
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THE MONGOLIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC: ° 
THE SLOW EVOLUTION 


ROBERT A. RUPEN 





A catastrophic flood, adoption of a new Party Program and a 
new Five Year Plan, and many Government and Party personnel changes, 
marked 1966 in the Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR). The small Asian 
country (1,120,000 population) continued to support the USSR against 
China, and showed no signs of changing that position. Soviet economic as- 
sistance continues, while Chinese aid phases out. No great economic or other 
shifts appear likely, and livestock-raising and yurt (tent) living go on. 
Continued development of light industry is planned, but no steel mills or 
gigantic projects. Darkhan, north of Ulan Bator, continues to be the focus 
of Soviet developmental efforts. 


THe MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’s REVOLUTION Party (MPRP) Concress 


The 15th Congress of the MPRP was held in June 1966, with 708 dele- 
gates and 44 alternates in attendance.? Of these, 353 represented Party and 
State organs; 182 industry, construction and communications; and 173 
livestock and agriculture. A large majority of the delegates (573) were 
Khalkha, the dominant nationality group, while 36 were Kazakhs, 28 
Buryats, and 71 “others.” . 

The Congress adopted both a new Fourth Party Program and a Fourth 
Five Year Plan.” The new Program refers specifically to the USSR and the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) frequently, but never even 
mentions China. The CPSU is described as the vanguard of the world 
Communist movement: the MPR is proclaimed as “an eternal inseparable 
part of the world socialist system” sharing the common aim of attaining 
full Communism; and the U.S. is attacked as the principal world reaction- 
ary. The program also calls for continued atheistic propaganda, “socialist 
realism,” and “partiinost.” 

The Fourth Five Year Plan projects a slight increase in livestock by 1970 


1 Reportedly, there were 48,570 MPRP members in 1966, of whom about 3,000 were 
candidate-members. This was a substantial growth over 1963, when there were 41,015 
members and 2,077 candidate-members. Approximately 30% of the members are classi- 
fied as workers, 21% as livestock cooperative members, and 49% as officials. The Party’s 
youth movement, the Revsomols, has a membership of 77,000. 

2 Information on the 15th Congress, not otherwise attributed, is from the twice- 
weekly, Russian-language paper published in Ulan Bator, Novosti Mongolii. The name- 
list for the new MPRP Central Committee was provided to me by Professor Charles 
Bawden. 
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(from 23,800,00 to 25-26,000,000), and a doubling of coal production 
(from 1 to 2 millfon tons annually). It calls for substantial increases in the 
production of yurt (tent) frames and felt for yurts, thus indicating further 
postponements in the program under which the entire population is to be 
settled eventually in permanent housing. The Plan also specifies universal 
“incomplete middle” (7th grade) schooling by 1970; there is now universal 
4-year schooling in rural areas and 7-years in the cities. The Plan, thus, 
does not call for great changes in the economy, and no commitment to heavy 
industry. 

The 15th Congress also elected a new 75-member Central Committee of 
the MPRP, with 31 new members, nine of whom were promoted from candi- 
date-membership. A total of 51 candidate-members were also selected, 44 of 
whom acquired this status for the first time. Of the old Central Committee, 
33 committeemen were deprived of their membership, four of whom were 
demoted to the status of candidate-members. A fairly substantial proportion 
of both categories—6 of the Central Committeemen and 20 of the candi- 
date-members—were political “unknowns.” Many of the “losers” had been 
marked for removal from the Central Committee by purges and changes 
which had occurred long before June 1966; the Party Congress merely con- 
firmed their fate. 

Politburo members and candidate-members continued unchanged, but 
there were some changes in regional representation on the Central Com- 
mittee. Seven Aimak (MPR is divided into 18 Aimaks) Party Committee 
First Secretaries were added as new full members of the C.C., and seven 
were removed. Another six Aimak First Secretaries were among the new 
C.C. candidate-members. The addition of four C.C. section heads and the 
Editor-in-Chief of the Party’s journal, Namyn Amdral, suggests a net in- 
crease of Party apparatus influence at the top level. At least 30 of the C.C. 
members are from this group. 

Top government officials, mainly representing ministries and commissions 
. dealing with various phases of the economy, remained a strong element. 
There were 37 top government officials with full C.C. membership, including 
twelve who deal mainly with foreign affairs. The latter group, which has 
increased representation on the C.C., includes several persons with experi- 
ence in dealing with China: the present Mongolian Ambassador to Peking; 
one of his predecessors; a former Counselor in that Embassy; and a foreign 
trade specialist who participated in economic negotiations in Peking in 
1963. The former Head of the Eastern Section of the Foreign Affairs Min- 
istry is a new candidate-member. There were no changes in the military 
representation on the C.C., as the four top military men continued as full 
members, Kazakhs, the largest minority community in the MPR, lost their 
single C.C. full member but retained their one candidate-member. 


GOVERNMENT CHANGES 


Extensive personnel changes also occurred in top Government ranks dur- 
ing 1966. Prime Minister Tsedenbal retained his position, but the First 
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Deputy Prime Minister, D. Molomjamts, was replaced by S. Luvsan, and 
a sixth Deputy Prime Minister was added to the five already serving in that 
post. The Chairman of the Presidium of the Great Khural continued in 
office, but one Deputy Chairman and one Secretary were replaced, as well as 
four of the six members of the Presidium. Sixteen of the 45 Ministers and 
Chairmen of government commissions were also replaced. Thus, in the 
Government as in the Party, the highest leaders retained office, but many 
changes occurred at the level just below the summit. 

As might be expected, there is still a considerable overlapping between 
the holders of top Government and Party offices. Politburo members hold 
the office of Prime Minister, First Deputy Prime Minister, and two of the 
six Deputy Prime Ministers. The other four Deputy Prime Ministers are 
all full members of the C.C. At the next lower governmental level, the 
Presidium of the Great Khural, a Politburo member is Chairman while the 
Deputy Chairman, Secretary, and all six members are full members of the 
C.C. (including the First Secretary of the Revsomols, the Party-directed 
youth movement). Of the 45 ministers and chairmen of commissions, 29 are 
full C.C. members and 9 candidate-members. Only seven do not belong to 
the C.C. in any capacity. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has a particularly 
large C.C. representation, as the Minister, First Deputy Minister, one 
Deputy Minister, and the Head of the Consular Section are full members, 
and another Deputy Minister is a candidate-member. 

Thus, both the Central Committee and the Government are dominated 
by the same small group of individuals. The only exceptions on the Central 
Committee are a few representatives of the military and the major indus- 
trial enterprises in Ulan Bator. Nor does the Committee membership reach 
below the Aimak level, including only a few Aimak First Secretaries and 
Aimak government representatives. Apparently, not a single State Farm 
or Livestock Cooperative Chairman is a C.C. member, or probably even a 
candidate-member. 

Yumjagiin Tsedenbal continued to serve as both Prime Minister and First 
Secretary of the MPRP throughout 1966, and there were no serious chal- 
lenges to his preeminent position in both the Mongolian Government and 
Party. He has held the First Secretary post since 1942, except for the period 
from 1954-1958, and has been the Prime Minister since 1952. His only two 
rivals of note, Damba from 1954—1958, and Tsende in 1963, were elimi- 
nated with apparent ease.® 


MONGOLIAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 
The 20-year USSR-MPR Treaty of Peace, Friendship, and Mutual As- 
sistance* signed on January 15, 1966 reportedly included a secret protocol 
authorizing the stationing of Russian troops on Mongolian soil. In March 
® Robert Rupen, Mongols of the Twentieth Century (Bloomington: Indiana Univ. 


l Press, 1964), pp. 272-9 and 322-3; also Novosti M ongolii, Sept. 17, 1966. 
t See Pravda, Jan. 18, 1966, for the text of the treaty. 
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1966, a Soviet Army delegation, including the Commander of the Trans- 
baikal Military District, a representative of the Far Eastern Military Dis- 
trict, a Ministry of Defense representative, and the man who has appar- 
ently been in Ulan Bator since May 1963 as Moscow’s military man in 
Mongolia, Lieutenant-General A. I. Danilov, visited the MPR. Changes in 
the Mongolian Military command in 1962, and high-level Mongolian mili- 
tary missions to the USSR in 1963, suggest that Soviet troops have been in 
the MPR since 1963, and that the 1966 Treaty simply confirmed the fact. 
But a report from Moscow stated: 


Diplomats in Moscow are hearing persistent reports that Soviet troops 
in large units are moving to garrison positions in Mongolia. . . . Within 
a month [of the Soviet-MPR Defense Treaty of January 1966], accord- 
ing to the reports, Soviet armored units were moving southward into 
Mongolia. . .. Their main base, according to the report, is the Mongolian 
town of Choibalsan, with smaller garrisons toward the Chinese border 
farther south.® 


All available information suggests active Soviet participation in the defense 
of the Mongolia-China border. 

Soviet economic assistance to the MPR also undoubtedly serves strategic 
aims. First priority has apparently been to confirm control of the route from 
the USSR, via the Trans-Siberian Railroad at Irkutsk and Ulan Ude to the 
Mongolian capital of Ulan Bator. Development of Darkhan, with Russian 
assistance, as a major industrial center fits into this program, since Darkhan 
is located on this route. A Russian, Yaporozhets, serves as Chief of Admin- 
istration of the Trans-Mongolian Railroad. Apparently the next stage in the 
USSR’s economic-strategic policy in Mongolia will be development of the 
eastern Mongolian city of Choibalsan, near the Manchurian border. The 
Russians would probably also like to add an economic basis to military 
defense of the Gobi border with China in the south, but a petroleum devel- 
opment program in that area has not been successful. There appears to be a 
clear pattern in the development program, which attempts to strengthen 
strategically sensitive areas through economic development and related 
population shifts. The lack of “excess” Russians in Siberia and the thin 
population of the MPR, however, constitute a serious problem in the imple- 
mentation of this policy. 


OTHER FOREIGN RELATIONS 


A Chinese delegation attended the 45th anniversary celebration of the 
founding of the MPR on July 6, but no Chinese came to the Party Congress 
held in June, or to the Trade Unions Congress in October. All signs indicate 
the phasing out of all Chinese projects, and the gradual return home of the 
4000 or so Chinese still in the MPR. 

Some Mongolian citizens of the USSR, Kalmyks and Buryats, spent two 


5 New York Times, March 16, 1966. 
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weeks in the MPR as tourists in May, and a Buryat delegation visited Ulan 
Bator in September. Tsedenbal paid an official visit to the Tuvan Auton- 
omous Republic of the USSR in February 1966. In April, a delegation of 
Mongolian Buddhists visited the Soviet Union for three weeks, met with 
the “Head of USSR Buddhists” (a Buryat Mongol), and signed a joint 
communiqué attacking U.S. actions in Vietnam. In July, Buddhists from 
Ceylon visited their co-religionists in the MPR. Thus, contacts with other 
Mongols and other Buddhists would now seem to be officially permissable. 

Soviet geologists are in their third year of detailed Mongolian investiga- 
tion, preparing a complete geological map of the country. Russian specialists 
in the MPR are also working to reduce the annual livestock loss, now run- 
ning some three million head annually. A Joint Polish-Mongolian paleonto- 
logical expedition worked in the Gobi from 1962 to 1965, and the Poles 
reported their findings to the International Congress of Paleontologists in 
Paris in June 1966. An American specialist described the reported findings 
as “the greatest event in forty years in the study of earliest mammals.” ° 

In a news conference on March 25, 1966, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
indicated that the United States was considering recognition of the MPR, 
but gave no further information. The U.S. offer of $25,000 in flood-relief 
aid in July undoubtedly represented a tentative move in that direction. The 
MPR now maintains diplomatic relations with 33 countries, including 
Great Britain, France, India, Yugoslavia, and many African nations. It 
continues to participate in the United Nations, and Japan is reportedly 
considering recognition in early 1967. The Mongolian press regularly at- 
tacks the United States over the Vietnam question, however, and never 
discusses the possibility of diplomatic relations with the United States. 

Thus, the MPR remained closely tied to the USSR, economically, polit- 
ically, and culturally, throughout 1966. Soviet training and education of 
Mongols, Soviet economic assistance, the Soviet military presence, all ef- 
fectively bar China from, displacing the Soviet Union there. The Chinese 
would seem to have admitted their inability to compete, and no longer exert 
serious effort in that direction. The level of Mongolian education continues 
to rise, health conditions continue to improve, life slowly gets better and 
easier, but the MPR still depends on Soviet largesse, and does not appear 
to become any less dependent. The price is not exorbitant for the USSR, 
but it is a continuing price, and China is never far away. This particular 
cost of empire seems destined to require continued payment for a very long 
time. 


6 New York Times, June 10, 1966. 
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1966: KOREA CREATES THE FUTURE 


GLENN D. PAIGE 





The year 1966 witnessed continued efforts by the divided 
Korean people to solve the problems of democratic national independence, 
economic betterment, and social progress that have been bequeathed to 
them by a century of dynastic breakdown, colonial subordination, partition, 
war, and externally assisted compartmentalized development. 

As the events of the year unfolded in the Republic of Korea, monitored 
by an exceptionally vigorous journalistic community,’ attention increas- 
ingly became focused upon 1967, a general election year and the first year 
of the Republic’s Second Five Year Plan (1967-1971). It was unofficially 
expected that the presidential election would be held in early May 1967 
and that the election for the National Assembly would take place in early 
June. In these elections the incumbent Administration of former general 
President Pak Chong-hi, 49, supported by the Democratic Republican 
Party (DRP) chaired by former colonel Kim Chong-P’il, 40, will seek a 
second term in office. 

In the 1963 presidential election the Pak-Kim Administration emerged 
victorious with a small plurality of 156,026 votes that gave them 47% of 
the total number of valid ballots cast. In the subsequent legislative elec- 
tions they won 110 of 175 seats. This ended two years of military rule 
that the two leaders had precipitated and led. For the Administration the 
crux of the problem posed by 1967 was whether they could improve their 
1963 electoral performance on the basis of a more penetrating party organi- 
zation, more effective control over the national administration, and their 
first term record in office that included economic growth, diplomatic suc- 
cesses, and increasing ability to absorb political crises. For other Koreans 
the question was whether to continue the Pak-Kim group in power and if 
not to whom to entrust the direction of national affairs. 

The principal locus of authority within the Administration seemed to 
reside in President Pak, although it was reported that Chairman Kin, his 
closest revolutionary associate and the husband of his niece, was still his 
foremost counselor. The President is said to dislike “things political in 
nature” and to favor separation of his administrative and political roles. 
He appears to have carried into the presidency a military command-staif 
conception of leadership in which he delegates responsibilities to trusted 


1 Materials quoted in this survey are from Press Translations: Korea, Seoul, The 
North Asia Press, January—~November 1966. 
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subordinates, supporting them strongly as long as they remain loyal and 
avoid big mistakes. Consequently ministerial turnover has been less than in 
past governments. The President is reported to take a keen interest in the 
details of administration, much as a general would inquire into the state 
of his forces. He maintains his own briefing room equipped with charts 
showing national development; seeks his own information through his sec- 
retariat, local inspection trips, and international observation (in February 
1966 he visited Malaysia, Thailand, and the Republic of China; in Octo- 
ber, Vietnam and the Philippines); asks searching questions of his min- 
isters; and is known to dismiss lower officials for demonstrated ignorance. 
The President does not regularly attend Cabinet or even DRP meetings 
(although reportedly he presides over a weekly government-party confer- 
ence) but prefers to deal individually with his associates. 

In administration the President is said to rely heavily upon two advisers: 
one an integrating and coordinating personality, Prime Minister Chong 
Il-Kwon, a former military superior; and the other a vigorously task- 
oriented personality, Vice Premier Chang Ki-Yðng, known as the “bull- 
dozer man” in charge of economic development matters. Other administra- 
tors close to the President are his chief secretary, Yi Hu-Rak; Home 
Minister, Om Min-Yong, whose ministry includes the National Police; 
Defense Minister Kim Séng-Un; Foreign Minister Yi Tong-W6n; Min- 
ister of Government Administration Yi Sok-Che, a fellow revolutionary; 
Public Information Minister Hong Chong-Ch’6l, another member of the 
revolutionary group; and CIA Director Kim Hyong-Uk, another revolu- 
tionary associate who reportedly advises the President on “anti-Communist 
policy, unification policy and problems involving reformists and the Polit- 
ical Purification Law.” Frequent consultants on DRP matters are Secretary 
General Kil Chae-Ho, Policy Committee Chairman Paek Nam-Ok, and 
Finance Committee Chairman Kim Séng-Kon. 

According to the Chungang Ilbo of August 29, the DRP began planning 
for the 1967 elections as early as October 1965. By mid-1966, the party 
had organized 1.2 million members in two types of organizations (“key” 
and “cell” organizations) down to the village level, had begun to spend 
large sums of money to gain electoral support,.and had launched a five-stage 
campaign planned to progress from “preparation” to “skirmish” and “final 
assault” phases. On November 21 the DRP opened a new building in 
Seoul for the training of party workers. It was reported that DRP leaders 
considered 68 of Korea’s 131 electoral districts safe, 22 as contested, and 
41 as being under opposition influence. Despite its formidable appearance 
the DRP, like other Korean parties, was no monolith. One Korean observer 
described it as a “dormant volcano,” internally bursting with factional ten- 
sions (e.g., among “new mainstream,” “new non-mainstream,” and “middle 
of the road” factions) in the wake of the party reorganization of December 
1965 that brought Kim Chong-P’il to the chairmanship. These strains were 
most notable in vying for nominations to run for the National Assembly 
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in 1967 which, under the assumption that President Pak would win a con- 
stitutionally terminal second term, would put the successful candidates in 
a strategic position to influence the choice of his successor in a succession 
crisis anticipated for 1971. 

The main tasks facing opponents of the Pak-Kim Administration in late 
1966 were to agree upon a common opposition candidate for the presidency 
who could make a strong appeal to the voters, to lay aside personal and 
factional differences in order to give him maximum electoral support, and to 
establish the foundations for cooperative action in the post-election period 
that would enable the new administration to avoid the conditions surround- 
ing the military coup of 1961. The need for rallying behind a single oppo- 
sition candidate seemed the obvious lesson.of 1963 when former President 
Yun Posön obtained a scant 2% fewer votes than General Pak and when 
the combined votes given to four opposition candidates had provided a 
margin of 675,916 out of 10,081,198 valid votes cast by 84.7% of the 
eligible electorate. If the opposition had coalesced around Yun in 1963 or 
had discovered another commonly acceptable candidate, it seems that some- 
one other than President Pak would have led the Third Korean Republic. 

Thus it was understandable that in late 1966 Yun Poson, 69, seemed de- 
termined to run again for the presidency as the candidate of his New Korea 
Party (NKP), formed in 1965 as the result of a schism in the Civil Rule 
Party (of which Yun had been the candidate in 1963) over ratification of 
the new Korea-Japan treaty. The majority of Civil Rule and other opposi- 
tion legislators who remained in the Assembly formed themselves into the 
principal opposition party, the People’s Party (PP), at this time. As of 
August 19, 1966, the Tonga Ilbo reported that the NKP had enrolled 
300,000 members in 76 district chapters and had established six provincial 
party headquarters. Although the NKP is composed of an intricate web 
of sub-factions, it is described as “a party centered on Yun” who seems 
to dominate it through a combination of personality and party rules more 
than is customary in Korean politics. Yun’s main strengths are said to be 
the fierce loyalty of his partisans; the popular recognition and deference he 
can command as a former president, first under the 1960-61 Democratic 
Administration of Prime Minister Chang Myon and later as a legitimating 
symbol of constitutional continuity for the military revolutionaries until 
he broke with the Pak-Kim group in 1962. Since then he has been vehe- 
mently critical of the repressiveness of military rule, official corruption, 
conditions for the establishment of relations with Japan, and the dispatch 
of Korean troops to Vietnam, terming the latter as the provision of ‘“under- 
paid mercenaries” in a “sub-contract job” for the United States. 

Since leaving the National Assembly, Yun has taunted the People’s Party 
with not being a “true” opposition party because it has chosen to continue 
cooperation with the DRP within the parliamentary framework. Thus, 
given the schism in the opposition and Yun’s record of intransigence it 
seemed unlikely that he would support an opposition candidate other than 
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himself. In October he described the single candidate solution as “practi- 
cally impracticable” and charged that it was “manipulated by the Republi- 
cans from behind the scenes to split the opposition camp.” Later he asserted 
that “a fair election both in name and reality” was more important than 
a single opposing candidate. 

Many opposition leaders, however, were not optimistic about a Yun’s 
chances and hoped that he might be persuaded to support someone else with 
a higher probability of success. In their view Yun had acquired an image, 
especially among younger voters, of ultra-conservatism, lack of appealing 
program, obstinacy, and even of “opportunism.” His election seemed to 
promise a return to the politics of factional paralysis that had marked the 
post-Rhee period in which he had been a dominant figure. Other critics 
were bitter about Yun’s early collaboration as President with the military 
revolutionaries in 1961-62. On October 15, Yu Chin-San of the PP de- 
clared, “He who was deeply involved in the May 16 coup d’etat is not 
qualified to become the standard bearer of the opposition parties in fight- 
ing the Pak regime.” Still others discounted Yun’s electoral showing in 
1963 as being inflated by a protest vote against military dictatorship. 

As an alternative to Yun, the People’s Party (an uneasy coalition of at 
least four major factions under the chairmanship of Madame Pak Sun- 
Ch’on, claiming 520,000 registered members) nominated on October 20 
the former president of Korea University Dr. Yu Chin-O—novelist, law 
professor, administrator, and diplomat—as their presidential candidate. 
A newcomer to professional politics, he was relatively removed from the 
scandals and hatred of the past although he had served as the first director 
of the National Reconstruction Movement during the early period of mili- 
tary rule. Dr. Yu was widely known for his participation in drafting the 
first Constitution of the Republic of Korea in 1948 and for his negotiations 
with Japan under the Rhee Administration. In his initial speeches around 
the country in late 1966, Yu explained that he had agreed to accept the 
nomination because he believed that it was in the national interest to 
effect a constitutional transfer of power in 1967. This he portrayed as 
essential for achieving a less corrupt administration, a more equitable 
distribution of income in what many Koreans are terming the “Zaibatsu 
Republic,” the abolition of the CIA as a secret political police, the restora- 
tion of local autonomy, more advantageous relations with Japan, an end 
to the buildup of Korean forces in Vietnam, and a more positive approach 
to coping with the problem of reunification (in particular to seek “humani- 
tarian exchange” with the North). He announced that he had a plan for 
an attempt to agree upon a single opposition candidate that he would 
reveal at an appropriate time. After a courtesy call upon his senior, Yun 
Poson, on October 28 observers speculated both that the split in the 
opposition was irreconcilable and that the two men might make an eleventh 
hour withdrawal in favor of a mutually acceptable third candidate. 

By November 1966 eight parties had registered to contest the 1967 elec- 
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tions and twenty-three other organizations had signified their intention to 
do so. One of the significant political developments of 1966 was the re- 
emergence of socialist political activity, the object of repression especially 
after 1961, in the attempt to form two faction-torn parties: the United 
Socialist Party led by Kim Song-Suk, and the Democratic Socialist Party 
(DSP) headed by Sö Min-Ho, The DSP leader-was jailed for three months 
(from June 3 to his release on bail on September 5) after his calls for 
exchanges with the North and remarks about willingness to talk directly 
with Kim Il-Song had precipitated prosecution charges of suspicion that 
he had violated the Anti-Communist Law by accepting political funds for 
the DSP from pro-Communist Koreans in Japan. The activities of the 
socialists, commonly called “reformists” or “progressives” in Korea, pre- 
cipitated a much criticized and allegedly “misquoted” statement by DRP 
Secretary-General Kil in the Chosun Ilbo of August 29 that “the self- 
styled progressives in general are little different from the Communists, and 
the leftist progressives are quite similar in nature to the Communists.” The 
incident reflected the ambivalence over the role of socialist politics in 
Korea—regarded by some observers as a potentially healthy alternative 
to the conservatives, contributing to more dynamic competitive national de- 
velopment, and diminishing the appeals of Communism by championing 
worker-farmer interests and defending the legitimacy of peaceful party 
competition. Other observers view the present Korean socialists much in 
the vein of Secretary General Kil, more militant than democratic, a rela- 
tively uncritical vehicle for the extension of Communist influence into 
South Korea. 

As late-year campaign activities intensified, there were increasing reports 
of harassment of opposition political activities. A serious complaint was 
the arrest of opposition leaders such as Chang Chun-Ha, 49, of the PP 
who was jailed on October 26 and subsequently refused a writ of habeas 
corpus because he had “defamed the head of state” (Pak Choéng-hi) by 
reportedly telling a Taegu rally of 18,000 that “the man called Pak 
Chong-hi is the boss of smugglers in this country.” Other complaints in- 
cluded the obstruction of rallies, the removal of posters, the partisan 
mobilization of pan, tong, and tong chiefs, the political infiltration of social 
and economic organizations, political police spying with electronic devices, 
the bribing of opposition leaders, and so forth. The DRP and its opponents 
exchanged charges of “premature campaigning,” prohibited by electoral 
law. The complaints multiplied in connection with opposition attempts 
throughout the fall of 1966 to exploit the main domestic scandal of the 
year involving alleged smuggling activities of the huge Samsong industrial 
combine, headed by Korea’s richest man, Yi Pyéng-Ch’él, in which high 
level official collusion was charged. By late 1966 the DRP seemed to have 
weathered this crisis despite the provocative, widely deplored as well as 
publicly and privately admired act of Assemblyman Kim Tu-Han (Inde- 
pendent) who threw a container of human excrement upon testifying min- 
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isters during a National Assembly interpellation on the issue on Septem- 
ber 22. b 

In international relations, the year 1966 witnessed a number of signifi- 
cant developments. On January 7 Korea and Japan agreed to exchange 
ambassadors (Kim Tong-Cho and Kimura Shiroshichi) for the first time 
in more than half a century. In late July a crisis over Japanese economic 
relations with North Korea (connected with the projected entry into Japan 
of three North Korean technicians in preparation for the export of an 
industrial plant to the North) threatened the disruption of relations but 
this was averted by a secret compromise reached on July 29. 

In Korean-American relations the principal events were the conclusion 
of a long-desired Status of Forces Agreement signed during a visit of Secre- 
tary of State Rusk on September 9 and ratified on October 14 by a vote 
of 67 to 23; the announcement of the expected termination of grant type 
aid in fiscal year 1972 one year after completion of Korea’s Second Five 
Year Plan; the arrival in early September of 98 members of the first Peace 
Corps group for Korea after three months training in Hawaii; and the 
spectacularly warm welcome extended to President Johnson during his 
visit of October 31-November 2. Relations between the Pak-Kim and 
Johnson Administrations were strengthened by an increase in Korean forces 
in Vietnam from 20,000 to 45,000 men during the year. On November 26 
the ROK Defense Ministry announced that total Korean casualties had 
reached 568 killed and 1,325 wounded. Although opposition politicians 
were critical of the increase and opposed expanded military involvement, 
most Koreans seemed to have accepted the appropriateness of what had 
been done, Two public opinion surveys taken six months apart showed 11% 
of a national sample opposed to the commitment, although as many as 
27% were recorded as undecided. 

On the issue of reunification the Republic of Korea continued to call for 
United Nations-supervised elections proportional to population, while the 
North Koreans continued to reject the “authority and competence” of 
the United Nations and to call for the withdrawal of American forces 
from Korea as a necessary precondition for the termination of partition. 
In response to a new North Korean proposal of July 21 to convene a con- 
ference outside the United Nations framework of nations that participated 
in the Korean War, the ROK made more strenuous efforts to keep the 
matter within the U.N. Under opposition criticism for not taking a more 
active posture toward the problem of reunification, the ROK Government 
moved to establish a supra-partisan Unification Research Committee and 
organized public lectures on the subject, even though President Pak on 
July 25 had called for a deferral of an “approach” to the issue until the 
latter half of the 1970’s when “economic self-sufficiency” and completion 
of the tasks of “basic modernization” would have been achieved. Among 
contingencies for offering possibilities for unification were: a renewal of 
the North Korean invasion; North Korean acceptance of the authority 
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of the United Nations; and the collapse of the Pyongyang regime. Persons 
making statements on the issue continued to be investigated under the 
Anti-Communism Law and debate on the subject was inhibited although 
not completely suppressed. 

In two major international conferences of 1966 Korean diplomacy was 
given much credit for initiative and effectiveness: the Ministerial Meeting 
for Asian and Pacific Cooperation (ASPAC) held in Seoul from June 
14-16; and the Manila conference of participants in the Vietnamese War 
held on October 24-25. In addition there was a flurry of international gov- 
ernmental, quasi-governmental, and private meetings in Seoul that were 
at once part of a diplomatic offensive in what President Pak has termed 
an “export war,” an effort to win support within the United Nations, and 
an attempt to secure allies in Asia, as well as an expression of developing 
Korea’s acceptance of responsibility for cooperative participation in the 
affairs of the world community. For a few Korean geopolitical strategists, 
although their ideas were not widely known or accepted, the ROK efforts 
to create an East and Southeast Asian community were security insurance 
in preparation for what was variously conceived of as the “Asian century” 
or the “Pacific era,” perhaps beginning in the 1970s, in which the rise 
of Chinese Communist nuclear power would force an American disengage- 
ment from the Western Pacific resulting in an interstitial areal vacuum 
within a nuclear balance of power. In such a situation Korea would seek 
security in a political, economic, and military alliance with the other 
nations of the vacuum area. 

One of the more ominous developments in Jate 1966 was the apparent 
Increase in violence initiated by North Korean units along the Demili- 
tarized Zone (DMZ) in the period just before and following President 
Johnson’s Korean visit. In the last half of October, 23 Koreans and six 
Americans were killed in attacks that included the mutilation of corpses. 
These attacks, following a long North Korean military buildup after a 
1962 decision of the Korean Workers Party (KWP) to emphasize defense 
industries, were somewhat reminiscent of the events of 1950 along the 
38th Parallel. In addition, it appeared that the North Koreans were 
attempting to aid the Communist war effort in Vietnam by deliberately 
drawing American and South Korean attention to the DMZ while com- 
plaining loudly of an alleged threat of invasion from the South. The in- 
creased violence brought an unprecedented protest directed personally to 
Kim I]-Séng by the chief United Nations Command Armistice representa- 
tive at Panmunjom. The renewed killing and tension vitiated one of the 
most creative ideas of 1966—to turn the DMZ into a national park where 
the unique profusion of plant and animal life that has grown up there 
relatively undisturbed since 1953 might be enjoyed and subjected to 
scientific inquiry. 

The socio-economic setting of Korean domestic and international politics 
in 1966 continued to offer contrasts of advance and retardation. In overall 
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terms, the economy continued to grow at an average rate of 7% per year 
(the rate for 1965 was reportedly over 8%). Exports roseetoward the year’s 
goal of 250 million dollars, five times the 1960 period, and are expected to 
be at least doubled by 1971. There was a slowly emerging air of excitement, 
a perceptible if somewhat reluctant shift away from preoccupation with 
past tragedies and present suffering toward hope for the future, as the 
pace of development quickened. 

Yet there were grave problems. Population, increasing at a rate of about 
2.7% (1971 target: 2%), was reported on October 1 to have reached in 
1965 a total of 29,194,379, a five-year increase of 4,205,138 persons. This 
gave South Korea a population density of 280 persons per square kilometer, 
slightly higher than that of Japan and one of the world’s highest. In 
August the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry announced that the 
average annual income of farm families in 1965 had dropped 10.7%. The 
Economic Planning Board reported that 8.7% of the 7.5 million man labor 
force were “fully unemployed” as of the end of 1965. It was also reported 
in August that 97.6% of the spring 1966 graduates of technical schools 
had found jobs, but only 60% of the graduates of liberal arts colleges and 
universities had gained employment (although the latter figure was up 
10% over a comparable period in 1965). Given the strains and imbalances 
of the Korean economy it was easy to sympathize, if not completely to 
agree, with the ROK’s principal economic strategist, Chang Ki-Yong, when 
he said on November 26, “The exaggerated evaluation of Korean economic 
development in the community of nations is more fearful than the inflation 
at home.” 

In long range terms two of the potentially most significant events of 1966 
for Korean economic development were the Korea-U.S. Atomic Power 
Treaty for non-military uses ratified in January, and the breaking of 
ground on October 6 for the Korean Institute of Science and Technology, 
a joint Korean-American project. There was associated discussion of the 
possibility of creating a ministry of science and technology. 
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Three principal events—one international, one economic, and one of 
party politics—marked 1966 in North Korea. On August 12 world atten- 
tion was drawn to the North by a Nodong Sinmun editorial entitled ‘Let 
Us Defend Independence” that was widely interpreted as a “declaration 
of independence” from Chinese Communist influence. This came as no 
surprise to regular readers of Pravda and Jen-min Jih-pao who had noticed 
throughout the year a gradual increase in Soviet news about North Korea 
combined with a decline in Chinese reportage. Most observers abroad, as 
well as some leading Korean analysts interpreted the doctrinal statement as 
a further indication of national differentiation within the Communist inter- 
national system, as well as a correlate of the war in Vietnam and of the 
“cultural revolution” in Peking. Some critics in Seoul, however, argued that 
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the editorial ought to be interpreted more as a subterfuge designed to 
appeal to South Korean desires for unification and to disguise the sub- 
servience of the North to the Soviet Union. In any case, the more pro- 
nounced movement of North Korea away from Communist China on ideo- 
logical matters was consistent with a theory of leadership that has been 
expounded by Kim I]-Song who has argued that running a government is 
like driving an automobile: if one veers too far right or left, the thing to 
do is to steer back toward the middle of the road. 

The second salient development in North Korea was the announced 
extension of the First Seven-Year Plan (1961-67) for three additional 
years. This seemed to confirm the interpretation reached earlier by eco- 
nomic observers that the North was having difficulty in regaining its striking 
post-war economic momentum after the “year of shock absorption” in 
1960. Thus while the rate of economic development in the North seemed 
to be slowing down, that of the South appeared to be “taking off” with 
remarkable alacrity, offering intriguing materials for students of compara- 
tive economic systems. North Korea, like the South, seemed to be attempt- 
ing to expand its economic and diplomatic relationships throughout the 
world, although without the same degree of openness, tolerance, or success. 

A third major development was the announced creation of a six-man 
“Presidium of the Politburo” of the KWP Central Committee that sig- 
nalled a reduction from the previous eleven-man ruling nucleus. As reported 
by Pravda on October 13, the new group consisted of Kim []-Song, Ch’oe 
Yong-Kon, Kim Il, Pak Keum-Ch’ol, Yi Hyo-Sun, and Kim Kwang- 
Hyop. Noticeably absent were Kim Ch’ang-Man and Nam Il, prominently 
associated with the formerly influential Yenan and Soviet factions. This 
shift in leadership was consistent with the hypothesis that 1966 has brought 
more evidence of an increasingly autonomous line of action in North Korea. 

At the end of 1966 Korean leaders both North and South were thinking 
and planning ahead. As the South prepared to enter a new Five-Year Plan 
period, the North was anticipating a three-year extension of its Seven-Year 
Plan. While President Pak looked forward to “the late 1970’s” when a more 
secure approach might be made toward unification, it was reported that 
KWP leaders were looking ahead to the establishment of Communist con- 
trol over the South “in the 1970’s.” If orientation toward the future is a 
correlate of creative thinking, since it involves the ability to imagine 
non-existing states of affairs, then it might be said that Korea in 1966 
showed increasing capacity for coping creatively with the serious problems 
that lie ahead. 
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JAPAN: “BLACK MIST” AND PRE-ELECTIONEERING 


HANS H. BAERWALD* 





Japan will hold its tenth general election (since World War II) 
for the lower house of the Diet in the first half of 1967. The exact date re- 
mains a matter of speculation, but February or June/ July are the. favored 
months, with February holding the edge.** Although the constitutional term 
of the current House of Representatives does not expire until November 
1967, observers have been confidently predicting an earlier election. It is 
probable that the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) will emerge from that 
contest with an absolute majority (244 seats under the new apportionment), 
but its triumph is likely to be smaller than any since the party was estab- 
lished eleven years ago. A variety of factors are involved in the weakening 
of the LDP. Foremost among them is the “Black Mist,” a journalistic term 
for the multitude of malfeasances (real and imagined) committed by LDP 
Ministerial and Diet members. These include extortion, abusing the priv- 
ileges of ministerial rank, and certain financial peculations which, even by 
Japanese standards, have reached rather spectacular heights. 

It is an open secret that the upper reaches of Japan’s business, bureau- 
cratic and political elites have been knotted together by more than old 
school ties, important though these may be. For a time, newspapers were 
careful to avoid details and names in inveighing against the situation, 
especially when a man of distinction was involved. Beginning with the 
Tanaka Sh6ji case, which broke during the latter part of the summer, how- 
ever, these rules of restraint by the press gradually gave way to a frenetic 
effort to seek out and expose every incident of “wrong-doing.” At one point 
the two leading dailies, Asaki and Mainichi, seemed bent on fighting a 
circulation war over which paper could add more fuel to the flames feeding 
the “black mist.” 

Once again, the powerful role of the leading newspapers in affecting 
Japanese politics has been graphically revealed. Just why the newspapers 
decided to blow the whistle on the LDP in general, and Prime Minister Satō 
in particular, is still a matter of debate. Most newspapermen attribute it to 
a change in “mood,” a factor of significance in the Japanese approach to 


* The author gratefully acknowledges support from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the University of California, without which research for this paper would not have 
been possible. The guidance, encouragement and advice of Japanese political reporters 
have been invaluable to me. It is impossible to name them all, but it is Mr. Sasakawa 
Takeo, currently Washington correspondent for the Sankei Shimbun, who began the 
process of teaching this gaijin the “inside story” of Japanese politics. 

** (Editor’s note: the Elections have been set for January 29.) 
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politics. In part this can be attributed to an almost equally mystical 
notion that Prime Minister Satō has inherited the mantle of leadership in 
one of the downward swings in the cycle of LDP popularity: hence, as the 
two brief but relatively popular prime ministerships of Hatoyama and Ishi- 
bashi in the mid-1950’s were followed by the stormy years of Kishi’s 
premiership, so the era of good feeling’ under the late Ikeda Hayato must 
be followed by one of revulsion for Sat6, although it as yet is of a lower 
order of magnitude than that suffered by his older brother, Kishi. Indeed, 
Satd’s low popularity rating (newspaper polls of the late spring and sum- 
mer indicated that less than 30% of the people supported him) may well 
have strengthened the conviction of the editors that the time had come to 
exploit the mood of disaffection. 

In retrospect, the year could be divided into two almost equal parts. Dur- 
ing the first half, the LDP still seemed to be all-powerful. It had maneuvered 
ratification of the Japan-Korean Normalization Treaty in December of 
1965, a long-cherished goal achieved at some cost to the parliamentary sys- 
tem,” but with less turmoil than had been predicted, particularly by those 
who had witnessed the 1960 Security Pact imbroglio. During its ‘special 
session in July 1966 the Diet also gave its concurrence to Japan’s participa- 
tion in the Asian Development Bank, although there was considerable 
unhappiness that the headquarters of the Bank would be in Manila rather 
than Tokyo. (Japan had pledged $200,000,000, the largest Asian pledge, 
and matched only by the U.S.) In domestic politics, the LDP managed to 
push through a bill creating three new national holidays, not of special 
significance were it not for the fact that one of them, National Foundation 
Day (kigensetsu), may involve the reinstitution of a traditional holiday, 
February 11, which involves what critics consider “the mysticism of Em- 
peror-worship.” 

From the LDP’s viewpoint, pride would be evidenced in the foregoing 
record of accomplishment, particularly by those within the Party who sup- 
ported “high posture” (d-shisei) tactics against the opposition in contrast 
to the “low posture” (teé-shisei) or conciliatory tactics of former Prime 
Minister Ikeda.* Nonetheless, these victories were achieved at some cost to 


1 “Confrontation” tactics rather than tactics of “consiliation” came to play a much 
larger role in Diet proceedings after Satō had become Prime Minister and Sasaki Kozo 
had replaced Kawakami Jotar6é as Chairman of the Japan Socialist Party. 

2 That the parliamentary system suffered was due in part to Opposition tactics, which 
were designed to halt the LDP’s steamroller. An indication of the disruption is that 
Speaker Funaka Naka and Vice-Speaker Tanaka Isaji both had to resign before the 
Diet’s functioning, as well as Japanese-Korean relations, could be normalized. 

3 The current Prime Minister is much more at home with those elements of the Party 
who believe that, with the Party controlling nearly two-thirds of the Diet votes, the 
Government should enact its proposals without too much effort to placate the Socialists. 
These LDP elements are often collectively referred to as the “Old Right,” or “Hawks,” 
to distinguish them from the “New Right,” or “Doves,” who had been dominant 
under Ikeda. 
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the delicate balance of factional power within the LDP. Strains and stresses 
came into the opén during the Cabinet reorganization in the last week of 
July, with opponents of the incumbent citing the downward trend in Satd’s 
popularity as one factor supporting a change. 

On the surface, no major changes seemed to have been made in the 
Cabinet’s composition. Important factional leaders such as Fukuda Takeo, 
Ishii Mitsujird, Miki Takeo, and Fujiyama Aiichirō, all retained Cabinet 
posts. Within the Party, Kawashima Shōjirō (another faction leader) was 
retained as Vice-President and Tanaka Kakuei (one of Prime Minister 
Sato’s two principal lieutenants) stayed on as Secretary-General despite 
rumors that he might be replaced. 

Nevertheless, some important political changes were undertaken. First, 
the Chairman of the Executive Board, Maeo Shigesabur6, leader of the 
major wing of the crucial old Ikeda faction, was shifted to the far less sig- 
nificant post of State Minister in charge of the Hokkaido Development 
Agency. Second, there was the replacement of Akagi Munenori (of Vice- 
President Kawashima’s faction) by Mizuta Mikio (of the former Ono Bam- 
boku faction, now led by Funada Naka) as Chairman of the Policy Board. 
The new Chairman of the Executive Board was Fukunaga Kenji, who had 
been with the old Ikeda faction, but was reputed to have moved over to 
Satō’s group. Finally, Hashimoto Tomisabur6é (Satö faction) was relieved 
of his position as Chief Cabinet Secretary and moved to the less prestigious 
post of Construction Minister. His replacement was Aichi Kiichi (also of 
the Sato faction), one of the Prime Minister’s most respected brain-trusters. 
Regarding these moves, close observers took particular notice of the shifting 
of Maeo, because of the meaning it might have for future relations between 
Satö and the key ex-Ikeda faction, and of Hashimoto’s replacement, because 
of the possibility that all was not well within the Satō faction itself. 

The infighting within the LDP symbolized by these changes was followed 
by the mounting problems of corruption noted earlier, problems that had 
grown acute by autumn. A veritable Pandora’s box seemed to have been 
opened. Import licenses involving bananas (from Taiwan), laver or dried 
sea-weed (from Korea), and konnyaku, another vegetable product (from 
mainland China) were reportedly granted to a favored few. The Kyowa 
Seitō (sugar trust) combine scandal broke, involving large government loans 
to a company that had, in turn, made sizable political donations to sev- 
eral parties despite its presumably straightened financial conditions. 

Against this background of scandal-mongering and public distrust, the 
LDP convened an important Convention on December Ist. Satō Eisaku 
was re-elected to a two-year term as President of the LDP at the Conven- 
tion, receiving 289 of the 459 ballots cast. His principal rival, Fujiyama 
Alichird, garnered 89 votes—somewhat better than generally anticipated, 
but short of the 100 to 150 which his supporters had hoped for—while the 
leader of the Kéchi-kai (the old Ikeda faction), Maeo Shigesaburé, re- 
tained the support of more than half (47) of that faction. One element of 
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surprise was the eleven votes, all previously considered pro-Sat6, that were 
cast for former Minister of Education, Nadao Hirokichi *(of the Ishii fac- 
tion). Those votes would have brought Satō close to the goal of two-thirds 
support; as it is, Sat0’s critics can point to the unexpectedly large 170 anti- 
mainstream votes as one indication of Sat6’s precarious position. 

In the Convention, all LDP members of the House of Representatives and 
House of Councillors are automatically delegates. Each prefectural party 


CHART I 
Tuer DECEMBER 1966 SATO CABINET 
: Terms 

Post Minister Faction Age inDiet Education 
Prime Min. Sato Eisaku . Sato 65 7 Tokyo Law 
Justice Min. Tanaka Isaji _ Ishii 60 9 Ritsumeikan 

Law 

Foreign Min. Miki Takeo Miki 59 11 Meiji, USC 
Finance Min. Hizuta Mikio Funada 61 9 Kyoto Law 
Education Min. *Kennoki Toshihiro Ex-K6no 65 3 Tokyo Law 
Welfare Min. Bo Hideo Fukuda 62 6 Tokyo Law 
Agriculture Kuraishi Tadao Fukuda 66 8 Hosei Law 
Int’l Trade & 

Ind. Min. Kanno Wataro Miki 71 6 Kyoto Econ. 
Transp. Min. Ohashi Takeo Ikeda (Sats) 67 7 Tokyo Law 
Labor Min. Hayakawa Takashi Miki 50 8 Tokyo Law 
Construction Nishimura Eiichi Satd 69 6 Tohoku 

Engineering 
Autonomy (Home) Fujieda Sensuke Kawashima 59 6 Tokyo Law 
Ad. Met. Ag. *Matsudaira Isao Ishii l 59 3 Waseda 

Commerce 
Hokkaido Dev., AEC, 

Sci. & Tech, Ag. Nikaidō Susumu Satö 57 6 USC Pol. Sci. 
Econ. Planning Miyazawa Kiichi ex-Ikeda 47 (2) Tokyo Law 
Defense Agency Masuda Kaneshichi Sato 68 7 Tokyo Lit. 
Chief Cabinet 

Secretary Fukunaga Kenji ex-Ikeda (Sato) 56 7 Tokyo Law 


* Denotes Member House of Councillors, all others are Representatives, except for Miyazawa who is 
currently not in the Diet. 


sends one delegate, forty-six in all. At least one hundred of the pro-Saté 
votes came from the House of Councillors and prefectural delegates, indi- 
cating that Sato’s strength in the House of Representatives is at most 180 
of the 278 LDP strength—important because it is that Chamber which elects 
the Prime Minister. There is an outside chance that some of these anti-Sat6 
elements in the LDP may unite with the Opposition parties after the next 
general election and support someone other than Satö for the Prime Min- 
istership. In such an eventuality Satō would be President of the LDP but 
no longer Prime Minister, thereby altering the “two-hat” tradition under 
which the LDP President also serves as Prime Minister. A split in the LDP 
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itself would be an obvious prerequisite, and it is to be anticipated that the 
LDP’s mainstream will do everything within its power to avoid such a de- 
velopment. Nonetheless, the fact that it is being given serious consideration 
is once again indicative of the scope of Mr.’Satd’s problem. 











CHART II 
LDP Party Executives 
(Dec. 1966) 

Post Officer Faction Age Education 
President Satö Eisaku Satd 65 Tokyo Law 
Secretary-General Fukuda Takeo Fukuda , 60 Tokyo Law 
Chr. Exec, Bd. Shina Etsusabur6d Kawashima 68 Tokyo Law 
Chr. Policy Bd. Nishimura Naomi Sato 60 Tokyo Law 





With the Convention contest behind him, Sato turned quickly to reshuf- 
fling top leaders and Cabinet Ministers (see Charts I and II). In making 
his selections the Prime Minister would appear to have been motivated by 
traditional factors such as the balancing of factions (Satd 6, Miki 3, ex- 
Ikeda 3, Fukuda 2, Ishii 2, and Funada, ex-Kono and Kawashima 1 each) 
and proven electoral experience (a minimum of 6 terms for Representatives 
and 3 for Councillors). However, the factional balance is somewhat decep- 
tive. Both Transportation Minister Ohashi and Chief Cabinet Secretary 
Fukunaga of the ex-Ikeda faction are really in Satd’s faction in all but 
name. EPA Director-General, Miyazawa, is not a member of either House 
of the Diet at present, and his willingness to join the Cabinet (against the 
advice of his factional colleagues) was believed to be influenced by his 
forthcoming candidacy for the House of Representatives. He is the only 
member of the Cabinet who is a certified member of the “New Right” (i.e. 
more “liberal”) wing of the LDP, and most of the newspapermen in the 
Press Club of the Prime Minister’s Official Residence took careful note of 
the predominance of the “Old Right.” 

There is little question that the center of power within the LDP has 
shifted toward its more conservative wing, exemplified in the choice of 
Fukuda Takeo, who share with former Premier Kishi the leadership of one 
of the key factions in the LDP, as Secretary-General. In addition to Sato, 
Foreign Minister Miki is the only faction leader now in the Cabinet, and 
thus the only one in a position to act as a counterweight to the Saté-Kishi- 
Fukuda alliance which currently represents the core of the LDP’s main- 
stream. However, the extent to which the Foreign Minister wishes to or 
actually can play such a balancing role is questionable. 

The departure of two key men indicates additional trouble for the Prime 
Minister. These men are former Vice-President Kawashima Sh6jird, whose 
resignation leaves that post vacant, and former Secretary-General Tanaka 
Kakuei, whose relations with Satō are currently very delicate. The Prime 
Minister thus faces not only an electoral contest with the opposition, but 
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also a sizable anti-mainstream faction within his Party, aswell as difficulties 
within his own faction. Harmony (chdwa), which was his key slogan when 
he became Premier in the fall of 1964, has not been achieved and may well 
elude him in the months ahead. 


THE OPPOSITION 


Prospects of the general election also provided a focus for the activities 
of the various opposition parties. The Japan Socialist Party (JSP) con- 
tinued to engage much of its energies in the seemingly unending rift be- 
tween Chairman Sasaki K6z6 and the “Structural Reformists” led by Eda 
Saburo. Nishio Suehir6 continued to guide the fortunes of the Democratic- 
Socialist Party (DSP) despite some restiveness among the younger (under 
sixty years of age) Diet members of the party. Of the Opposition parties, 
the DSP remains a bulwark of rationality and soundness, but has still 
failed to carve out a distinctive position for itself in the political arena. 

Both the JSP and the DSP are elements within the accepted scheme of 
Japanese politics, particularly in comparison with the Komeito (“Clean 
Government Party,” the political arm of the Soka Gakkai) and the Japan 
Communist Party (JCP). There is considerable lack of clarity with respect 
to the exact position of the Komezté in the Japanese political spectrum. Its 
representatives in the House of Councillors took unusual pains to be in the 
forefront of the attack against LDP representatives. But whether the 
Komeité and Söka Gakkai are actually “fascist” or “National Socialist,” 
as their critics allege, remains an open question, Politically the Komeito is 
still a neophyte, especially on the national scene. Thus far, it has only run 
candidates for the House of Councillors, currently holding twenty of the 
250 seats in that Chamber. In the coming general election it plans to run 
thirty-two candidates for the House of Representatives; and, if past results 
are an indication of future performance, the Komeité may elect about 
twenty-five, possibly displacing the DSP as the third largest group in the 
Diet. Should that occur the Komeité might find it difficult to continue its 
studied supra-political stance. 

Japanese Communist Party (JCP) policies shifted rather dramatically 
during the year. Whereas most observers still classified the JCP as pro- 
Peking when the year began, there was no doubt that it was “autonomously 
independent” (jishu dokuritsu) after its tenth Congress held during the 
last week of October. Secretary-General Miyamoto Kenji, whose neutralist 
(as between Moscow and Peking) proclivities had been previously rumored, 
has emerged as the dominant figure. Leaders of the erstwhile “China Lobby” 
either recanted or were expelled from the Party. Akahata editor, Oka 
Masayoshi, and two brothers, Ueda Kochiréd and Fuwa Tetsuzo (the latter 
a pen-name of Ueda Tetsuzd), have emerged as three of the most important 
ideologues in the Party. 

The Miyamoto line is believed to be an amalgam of left-center policies 
with the Communist spectrum and a return to the post-war “lovable party” 
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posture. It rejects the Maoist tactics of establishing a base of operations in 
the countryside fom which the armed struggle can be expanded, and asserts, 
most emphatically, that Japan cannot be compared to either China or the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, there is a strong nationalist tinge to many of its pro- 
nouncements. The JCP can be expected to stress local issues much more 
than has been the case in recent years, and building a mass base for the 
Party will be the central concern. The increase in membership—approxi- 
mately 100,000 in the past three years, with 250,000—300,000 now being 
claimed, and the gains in Akakata circulation, especially the Sunday edi- 
tion, reportedly provided the JCP with the necessary domestic financial 
base without .which the break with Peking could not have been possible. 
Most observers believe that it was the JCP which broke with Peking and 
not vice-versa. Nonetheless, Peking was invited to send delegates to the 
Tenth Party Congress whereas the CPSU was not. Curiously, however, it 
was Moscow which sent fraternal greetings even if relations between the 
JCP and the CPSU are currently bad. The JCP has not forgotten that 
Moscow tried to undercut it by helping the Shiga Yoshio group establish 
a separate Party. Despite the increase in Party members, it is unlikely that 
JCP representation in the Diet will take a great leap forward. 

The Japan Socialist Party held its 28th National Convention from De- 
cember 6—9 as scheduled, even though some efforts had been made to post- 
pone it until after the coming general election. Almost the entire energies 
of the delegates were devoted to the task of selecting the man to guide the 
destinies of the Party for the next two years. Sasaki K6z6, who has held the 
post since the retirement of Kawakami JotarO two years ago, was re-elected 
by a vote of 313 to 274. His margin of 39 votes was larger than had been 
anticipated and represented an increase of 20 votes over the last time (Janu- 
ary 1966) that he and the leader of the “anti-Mainstream” structural re- 
formist wing of the Party, Eda Saburō, had contested the chairmanship. 

Factional conflict within the JSP reached prodigious proportions, and 
during the morning of December 9th (the final day of the Convention) 
there was a real possibility that the three anti-Mainstream factions (Eda, 
ex-Kawakami, and Wada) would refuse to accept any Party posts, thus 
paving the way for yet another Party split. Secretary-General Narita 
Tomomi managed to patch together a compromise by having the Conven- 
tion—amidst much grumbling by the delegates—accept three Vice-Chair- 
men: Kono Mitsu (leader of the ex-Kawakami faction), Katsumata Seiichi 
(of the Wada faction), and Yamamoto Koichi (of the Sasaki faction). At 
best, this compromise is a temporary solution and there is every prospect 
that factional infighting will continue to plague the Socialist Party. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, the governing LDP and its principal opposition, the JSP, ended the 
year in a state of considerable internal disarray. Both parties have also 
turned to their more uncompromising faction (vis-a-vis their political op- 
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ponents) for mainstream leadership. This situation threatens to undermine 
the relatively fragile base on which the parliamentary systém rests. 

On the other hand, that system managed to weather the storm of 1960, 
a crisis of far greater magnitude than that currently posed by the “black 
mist” or the tremendous energies devoted to inter- and intra-factional poli- 
ticking within the parties. The bureaucracy also continues to provide a 
stable, if often uninspired, backdrop for the visible actors on the political 
stage. Another relatively optimistic note is provided by the economy which 
is expected to have grown by about 9% in 1966, approximately double the 
rate of growth in the previous year. 

The undercurrent of malaise is sufficiently present, however, to cause 
Japan’s voice in international affairs to be far less powerful than its eco- 
nomic and other indices would appear to warrant. The big test lies ahead. 
Much will depend on the outcome of the forthcoming general election to 
which Japanese politics during 1966 was only a prologue. 

In foreign policy, perhaps the greatest transition is one of mood rather 
than of program. A far-reaching discussion has been underway throughout 
1966 with respect to the role of Japan 1 in the international scene. At last, 
it has been recognized that Japan is a significant power, both in economic 
and in political terms. Concepts such as “national interests” and “security 
requirements” are now the subjects of lengthy debates and discussions in 
the major organs of intellectual and public opinion. Without any precise 
tactics having been fixed, there has been a discernable movement away 
from isolation, and from a reliance upon historic crutches, such as “Japan’s 
weakness.” 

Unquestionably, Japan intends to play a more active role in the Far 
East, both economically and politically. Public and private capital commit- 
ments to Southeast Asia have risen, and Korea, of course, represents another 
area of great interest, as does South Asia in general. Participation in the 
Nine-Power conference at Seoul, together with an earlier effort at “positive 
diplomacy” in connection with the abortive Afro-Asian Conference in Al- 
giers signal the beginning of Japanese political involvement, still in its 
embryonic stages. 

Most Japanese see future relations with China as marked more by com- 
petition than by cooperation. The nuclear tests of the Chinese Communists, 
moreover, have heightened concern in many quarters, and made the issue of 
Japan’s security a far more vital issue than was the case a few years ago. 
Nevertheless, interest in the China trade (which has sharply risen) con- 
tinues to be high, and many Japanese from various political groups hope 
that some kind of normalization with the Mainland can be affected. Japa- 
nese interest lies solidly in a “Two China” or “One China-One Taiwan” 
policy, difficult although this may be to achieve. 

There has also been a great deal of interest indicated in normalization of 
relations with the Soviet Union, and on this front, the chances may be 
somewhat brighter for additional positive inter-action. In any case, as 1966 
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comes to a close, Japan looms up as a major Asian power, seeking a role in 
the global—and dspecially, the Asian—scene more appropriate to that fact. 
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TAIWAN IN 1966: POLITICAL RIGIDITY, °’ 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


MELVIN GURTOV* 





The pattern of conservatism and liberalization that has charac- 
terized Taiwan since 1960 continued in 1966. In domestic politics and 
foreign relations, Chiang Kai-shek kept the nation locked in its course of 
retaining absolute Kuomintang control, preparing for an imminent return to 
the mainland, and acquiring support for the ROC as the true China. This 
political rigidity was in contrast to a number of ambitious economic and 
social undertakings that pointed up a firm commitment within the leader- 
ship to Taiwan’s development into a modern, progressive state. 

Politically, Taiwan remained a tight little island as it went through a 
fourth general election. The special “Temporary Provisions” of the consti- 
tution enabled President Chiang to gain pro forma approval from the Na- 
tional Assembly for a fourth six-year term (March 21). To the surprise of 
many observers, Chiang chose as his running mate the comparatively young 
(62) Yen Chia-kan, the premier (as president of the Executive Yuan) and 
former minister for economic affairs and finance. Although a good choice 
from the standpoints of age and ability, Yen lacks an independent power 
base, thus making Defense Minister Chiang Ching-kuo still the logical heir 
to his father’s power. Moreover, Yen’s continuation as premier was a blow 
to those reform-minded individuals who had hoped to see a reduction of 
presidential control over the Executive Yuan through the selection of a new 
man to the premiership. The impact of Yen’s election was further offset by 
the selection of a cabinet little different in freshness or quality from previous 
ones. Chiang’s post-election call for new talent in the Party seems, in retro- 
spect, to have been intended more for domestic consumption than for actual 
implementation. 

Taiwan is guided in its international relations by the overpowering goal 
of reconquering the mainland. In 1966 that goal was no closer to achieve- . 
ment, and Chiang was moved to remark that unless the Communists were 
unseated by 1968, only the U.S. would be in a position to effect the re- 
covery because of Peking’s anticipated nuclear delivery capability. This 
admission of the KMT’s growing inability to achieve its paramount na- 
tional goal is founded also upon the knowledge that the U.S. will not assist 


* Any views expressed in this paper are those of the author. They should not be 
interpreted as reflecting the views of The RAND Corporation or the official opinion or 
policy of any of its government or private research sponsors. 
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in any recovery operation, that certain “appeasement” circles in the United 
States may in f£ct be influencing a revival of the “two Chinas” concept in 
Washington,’ and that Taiwan’s youth lack either a political commitment 
to recovering the mainland or an emotional attachment to a China they 
have never seen. 

The dimming hope for a recovery has not diminished the government’s 
conviction. The defection in January of a Communist landing craft with 
three crew members aboard, coming on the heels of an escape to Taipei by 
the crew of a Russian-made IL-28 jet bomber the previous November, 
bolstered the government’s assessment of Peking’s coming decline. Simi- 
larly, the launching of a “great proletarian cultural revolution” on the 
mainland, which has led to a number of purges of key Party officials, has 
preoccupied the Taiwan press with talk of the collapse of any post-Mao 
regime in a manner reminiscent of the upheaval in the Soviet Union that 
followed Stalin’s death. What has particularly distressed the government 
is that, with all these “signs,” the United States has refused to seize the 
opportunity, present in Vietnam, to attack aggression at its root—to knock 
out China’s atomic potential, devastate North Vietnam, and give the ROC 
“the tools to do the job” (as Madame Chiang has phrased it) of opening 
up a beachhead on the mainland’s eastern coast. The official Taiwan press 
has openly and bitterly attacked the U.S. Administration’s policy of re- 
straint in Vietnam, knowing full well that an expansion of the Vietnam 
conflict into a direct U.S.-Communist China confrontation holds out the 
only present hope for the unleashing of ROC forces. 

Compelled by circumstances to adopt a narrower, less activist foreign 
policy, the ROC has sought to cultivate support for its position from the 
Afro-Asian bloc. In Africa, Taiwan has had considerable success with a 
program of agricultural assistance—sending survey and demonstration 
teams to Africa to increase farm production, build model farms, and train 
agriculturalists; inviting African specialists to Taipei for inspection tours 
and training seminars. By mid-1966 Taiwan had dispatched over 630 ex- 
perts to 19 African states, and the government announced at the same time 
that 251 more were being readied for training and assignment. In addition, 
over 300 Africans from 28 nations have attended eight agricultural seminars 
held in Taipei between 1960 and 1966. Taiwan’s aid is, of course, polit- 
ically tied: Fifteen of the nineteen countries assisted recognize Taiwan as 


1 The ROC’s dismay at U.S. policy in Vietnam was surpassed only by its near-violent 
reaction to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearings in March on U.S. policy 
toward mainland China. Concentrating on A. Doak Barnett’s call for “containment 
without isolation,” the press harped for several months on the “appeaser elements” and 
advocates of “Chamberlain-ism” who were gaining a wide audience in the United States. 
The official reaction took such forms as Madame Chiang’s sharply critical speeches dur- 
ing her extended stay here (she left Taiwan in August 1965 and did not return until 
October 1966), an “Open Letter to the American People” signed by 1,200 Chinese 
scholars and professors which appeared in advertisement form in leading U.S. news- 
papers, and appeals sent to Congress by several ROC government organs. 
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the only China, while the other four recognize neither China but have close 
relations with Taiwan. The 1966 United Nations vote on thé China question 
provided some evidence of effectiveness of the ROC aid program. It is 
indisputable, moreover, that the program has much to offer Africans, for it 
has had notable economic results that have won praise from African leaders 
now suspicious of Communist China’s aid motivations. 

In Asia, the ROC has, in 1966, sought to coalesce a regional alignment 
of anti-Communist states, but with few results. Formation of the nine- 
nation Asia and Pacific Council (ASPAC)? did not lead, as had undoubt- 
edly been hoped, to an anti-Peking military grouping. In its first meeting at 
Seoul in June, the ASPAC countries decided to limit their work to the 
socio-economic and political spheres. By its very membership, it was ap- 
parent that there could be no condemnation of China’s role in Vietnam 
nor even of its nuclear testing, two specific items Taiwan had wished to see 
included in the final communiqué. 

On its own, the ROC has bolstered its relations with three Asian partners 
in the past year. Taiwan has sent over 250 technicians in the last few years 
to South Vietnam, while over 600 Vietnamese have gone to Taipei for 
training in industry and agriculture. Chinese technicians in Saigon are ad- 
vising on transportation (mainly air service), industry (cement and other 
building materials), and civil engineering. The war has made Vietnam 
Taiwan’s third most important export market behind Japan and the United 
States. Toward South Korea, which has a strong identity of viewpoint with 
Taiwan, the ROC was host to an official visit by President Pak Chong Hui 
in February. Although few substantive results were attained, the visit pro- 
vided an opportunity for both leaders to reassert their anti-Peking posture. 
Thereafter, in April, Chiang Ching-kuo traveled to Seoul for an exchange 
of views on coordinated defensive measures in the event of attack by Com- 
munist China on either party. Of more long-range significance, however, was 
a Sino-Korean economic conference in May which could lead to joint in- 
dustrial projects and to the removal of remaining trade barriers between the 
two countries. 

Finally, ROC relations with the Philippines have been strengthened fol- 
lowing the visit to Taiwan of Filipino Vice President, Fernando Lopez. In 
1966, 27 agricultural experts were sent from Taiwan to raise rice and corn 
production in the Philippines and to construct model farms. It is likely that 
the Chinese aid program to the Philippines will expand under President 
Marcos’ plan for attaining self-sufficiency in food production. 

Change on Taiwan has been most noticeable in the economy. The inepti- 
tude and unconcern that once characterized KMT economic policies have to 
a considerable extent given way to what might be called “new economic 
thinking.” 1966, the second year of Taiwan’s fourth Four Year Plan, saw 


2 The member states are: Taiwan, Japan, South Korea, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Malaysia, and South Vietnam. Laos has observer status. 
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a leveling off of the growth rate to roughly 7.8%, still above the 7% goal 
and second only to Japan in Asia. The high growth rate has been felt in the 
continued rise of per capita income to $174 by the end of 1965, with pre- 
dictions (by an American bank) of a $285 PCI by 1974. The cost of living, 
measured by the general index of consumer prices, went down in 1965 for 
the first time since World War II. 

Private enterprise occupies the industrial spotlight once focused on state- 
run firms. The twelve state enterprises showed a decline in earnings at the 
end of 1965 in comparison with the preceding year, but profits and overall 
growth in the private sector mounted steadily upward. The government has, 
however, been concerned about the dominance of private industry by small 
scale firms, i.e., those with a capitalization under NT$100,000 (US $2,500). 
A regulation that increased required capitalization for new industries to 
NT$1 million affected the completion of construction of 469 new plants (of 
808 begun) with a total capital investment of NT$811 million, a healthy 
sign in the government’s program to enlarge the industrial base and move 
the economy into the stage of light industrialization. 

The future of Taiwan’s industrialization program, as well as its efforts to 
increase and develop markets for exports, depends heavily on attracting 
foreign capital into the country. Prior to 1965, overseas investment in Tai- 
wan industry had progressed greatly, yet at the same time had revealed 
sluggishness in the government’s campaign to acquire foreign cooperation. 
By the end of 1965, however, there was ground for optimism: Total foreign 
investment (including capital investment by overseas Chinese and for- 
eigners, and investment loans by foreigners) of US$46 million represented 
a doubling of the previous year’s total and, more significantly, total foreign 
(non-Chinese) investment increased nearly 300 percent over 1964. Al- 
though 1966 figures are not yet available, it would appear that the 1965 
pattern will be repeated, due primarily to the government’s establishment 
of an export processing zone at the major southern port of Kaohsiung. By 
offering as inducements the removal of all duties and surtaxes on capital 
goods, raw materials, and semi-finished articles brought into the zone from 
overseas, the government is confident it can attract foreign corporations 
into making use of a 20,000-man labor pool and investing in export-directed 
industries. The government anticipates, in fact, that the export zone, with 
perhaps thirty new plants, will be able annually to produce goods for ex- 
port worth US$100 million. 

The effort to increase exports is necessary in view of the imbalance that 
presently marks Taiwan’s trade picture. In 1965, the combined value of 
imports and exports broke the (US)$1 billion level for the first time. But 
the demands of industrialization have led to an imbalance between the two 
that promises to widen unless a new stimulus can be given exports. Toward 
that end, manufactured goods have become important sellers on the inter- 
national market, second to agricultural items but ahead of processed agri- 
cultural goods. On the basis of June 1966 statistics, textiles are now the 
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leading Taiwan export, while timber, chemicals, and machinery and metals 
are also On the top ten list. Among agricultural items, fluctuations in world 
prices (sugar) and reliance on a single market (bananas, which go almost 
entirely to Japan) have combined to make Taiwan economists more aware 
of the need to broaden the agricultural base. Canned goods (mushrooms, 
pineapples, asparagus, pears) were important exports in 1966 due to vast 
improvements in marketing techniques and to the opening of new markets. 

Imports, meanwhile, are dominated by commodities necessary for indus- 
trial growth. Capital equipment, for instance, constituted 27% of all Tai- 
wan imports in 1965. Ores, metals, and manufactures held first place among 
imports in that year, and will likely do so again when 1966 figures are 
assembled. Machinery and tools placed second in 1965, while vessels, ve- 
hicles, and parts were third. The demand for electrical goods and other 
consumer products has increased tremendously, up nearly 927 between 
1964 and 1965. But because the government prefers that foreign exchange 
be spent toward industrializing, consumer goods as a proportion of imports 
have declined. Instead, private industry, by providing much of the elec- 
trical appliances, clothing, and building materials, is seeking to keep pace 
with public demand. 

Despite the termination of U.S. aid on June 30, 1965, American dollars 
continue to flow into Taiwan through a variety of channels. During Fiscal 
Years 1966 and 1967, China will receive $81 million in “pipeline” (allo- 
cated, but not disbursed) assistance, which includes “concessional loans” 
to specific projects (e.g., power plants and a corporation responsible for 
loaning funds to small industries) and P.L. 480 farm surpluses. Moreover, 
under the Cooley Loan Program and the Investment Guarantee Program, 
both administered by AID, Taiwan and American firms receive loans for 
investment purposes. During 1966, for example, Cooley loans were extended 
to Chinese firms for the installation of a polyethylene plant in Kaohsiung 
and for the construction of a resort hotel in Hualien. Thus, with military 
aid undiminished, U.S. financial support of Taiwan is merely taking new 
forms, not beginning to wither away. 

Taiwan’s most pressing problems during the past year, and for the fore- 
seeable future, are social. Corruption among high-level and petty govern- 
ment officials was uncovered recently in a number of scandals that impli- 
cated the Taiwan Railway Administration (soybeans), the Provincial 
Forestry Bureau (lumber), the mayor of Taichung (school charts), and a 
Taipei assemblyman (road construction). The population explosion, es- 
pecially as a component of chaotic city growth, is another unsettled, though 
long recognized, problem. As with corruption, the government has an- 
nounced that it is considering new steps; but solid backing of a widespread 
birth control program has yet to occur, and while the birth rate has been 
reduced (to about 3.3%), it remains one of Asia’s highest. 

A third major, and unresolved, question is education. In a country like 
Taiwan with an extremely young population, 23% of which is in school, 
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education must We a priority budget item. Yet, because high expenditures 
for defense (about 80% of the budget) are regarded as vital to the planned 
return to the mainland, education is one of several social questions that has 
been given a back seat. Consequently, as in past years, the number of stu- 
dents able to attend classes beyond the elementary level grows progres- 
_ sively smaller until, by college, fewer than 20,000 places are available. 
The drain of promising students to U.S. universities, with perhaps two 
percent ever returning to Taiwan, poses a threat to technological advance 
that the government has not yet fully recognized. Equally important are 
those students who cannot attend college anywhere; these drifters compli- 
cate an already acute unemployment situation. Unless the government 
evinces a willingness to sacrifice a little in defense so as to alleviate these 
potentially harmful societal ills, modernization will be measurable in the 
short run in the statistics of national growth, but not in the long term im- 
provement of Dr. Sun’s “people’s livelihood.” 
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THE PHILIPPINES: INTENSIFIED DIALOGUE 


DAVID WURFEL 


The year 1966 was in a very real sense a “Philippine Year” in 
the United States. Americans, both official and private, paid more atten- 
tion to the affairs of our former ward in the Pacific than at any time since 
independence in 1946. It was a year in which the Philippines could hardly 
reiterate the familiar plaint that they are “beifig taken for granted.” 

Least publicized, but not the least important for long term understand- 
ing, was the Philippine-American Assembly held in Davao in February. 
Under the joint sponsorship of the American Assembly and the Philippine- 
America Society nearly 70 leaders in business, finance, government, jour- 
nalism and education from both countries gathered for the fullest and 
freest discussion of mutual problems that the two peoples had ever known. 
This dialogue was an important indicator of the maturing of the relation- 
ship.1 The Davao meeting was followed by two regional Assemblies in the 
U.S. on the same topic, and there will be a third. 

These Assemblies concluded, against the background of rising Filipino 
nationalism and an increasingly self-conscious effort to establish a distinct 
national identity, that the main problem areas in Philippine-American rela- 
tions were Southeast Asian strategy, military bases, investment climate, 
trade relations, economic aid and veterans affairs. In the course of the 
year, which included President and Mrs. Marcos’ highly successful state 
visit to the U.S. and President Johnson’s trip to the Philippines scarred by 
violent demonstrations, progress was made in certain of these areas. And 
all Philippine problems received heightened attention in the U.S. 

The Vietnam Aid Bill was the most debated foreign policy measure in 
the history of the Philippine Congress. Manila wags dubbed the 1966 
session the “Vietnam Congress,” “Viet Cong,” for short. Before his elec- 
tion President Marcos had -himself been opposed to sending Philippine 
forces to Vietnam, a move first proposed by Macapagal. It is not surpris- 
ing then that he initially met with widespread opposition in the Congress 
when he asked'in January for a P 35 million appropriation to enable the 
dispatch of 2000 ‘‘non-Combatant” troops. Finally in August, Congress 
gave its assent, but not without an unusually high percentage of negative 
votes. In the meantime Marcos had apparently engaged in some Johnsonian 
arm-twisting.? Politicians who had not benefited from any new “pork 


1 See, Philippine-American Relations, Report of the Philippine-American Assembly 
(The American Assembly, Columbia University, 1966). 
2 New York Times, March 27, 1966. 
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barrel” appropriafions since 1961, reportedly, were particularly susceptible 
to such persuasion. 

At the Manila Conference there was some indication that Marcos sought 
to retrieve an image of Asian independence which had been tarnished by 
widely published rumors of U.S. pressure regarding aid to South Vietnam. 
He made a bold effort to get the conferees to recommend a halt to the 
bombing of North Vietnam, but was quite unsuccessful. 

U.S. military bases have now become a much less important source of 
Philippine-American friction than they were only two years ago, due in 
large part to the August 1965 agreement which, after a decade of wran- 
gling, granted to the Philippines essentially the same jurisdiction over the 
bases and American military personnel which NATO countries have. The 
tentative 1959 accord to reduce the length of the U.S. base lease from 99 
to 25 years was formalized in the Rusk-Ramos Agreement in September. 

Disputes over the status of American investors have become relatively 
, more important. An unusually stringent interpretation of the Retail Trade 
Nationalization Act affecting American firms is still sub judice and though 
a matter of much debate, was not one of negotiations in 1966. In May, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs Narciso Ramos formally proposed discussions 
on the abrogation of “parity” rights for American business before their 
expiration in 1974, but no progress report has yet been made. The Invest- 
ment Incentives Bill, which included guidelines for foreign investment poli- 
cy, languished in the Philippine Congress while Secretary of Finance Ed- 
uardo Romualdez said in New York that the Philippines was looking to 
private foreign capital “for massive outside help” in implementing the Four 
Year Development Plan.’ In September President Marcos issued an admin- 
istrative order to clarify foreign investors’ rights; all uncertainties do not 
seem to have been resolved, however. Some articulate Filipinos contend that 
foreign credits should be sought, not investments. But adequate channels 
for a substantial flow of American loan capital to the Philippines have not 
yet been established. 

The major issues in trade relations revolve around the question of what 
kind of treaty should replace the Laurel-Langley Agreement in 1974 — or 
earlier. However, in late 1966 a new dispute threatened: to halt Philippine- 
American trade altogether. In a move to combat “technical smuggling,” 
especially undervaluation of exports to the Philippines, the Philippine 
government decided to require American and other exporters to send a 
“shipper’s export declaration” with every shipment. The U.S. govern- 
ment declared that the documents were “confidential” and could not be 
sent; American exporters threatened to boycott the Philippines if the re- 
quirement was not dropped. That danger has been averted by minor com- 
promises on both sides, but the incident reminds us that solution of old 
problems does not guarantee smooth sailing in the future of Philippine- 
American relations. 


3 Ibid, August 8, 1966. 
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Philippine veterans’ claims seem to be vying for the title of “major 
irritant” in the near future. President Marcos, himself a veteran, can be 
expected to press this matter. Legislation is now before the U.S. Congress 
to appropriate additional benefits of $17 million for Filipino veterans. 
But total Filipino claims are much larger. The language of the joint presi- 
dential communique in September gives some indication of the nature 
of the impasse: “President Marcos put the case of the Philippine veterans. 
President Johnson explained the problems and limitations from the stand- 
point of the U.S.” 

In sum, though 1966. was also a year which marked the re-establishment 
of Philippine diplomatic relations with Malaysia, the revival of the Asso- 
ciation for Southeast Asia, the location of the new Asian Development 
Bank’s headquarters in Manila, and a state visit to Japan, it witnessed, 
on balance, an intensification of relations with the U.S. If intensity of 
communication produced understanding, this is to be welcomed. In view 
of the significance of the Filipino search for a national identity associated 
with Asia, however, the development of these two separate stands may 
pose continuing pressures. 

Samuel Huntington has reminded us that political development can, 
under certain circumstances, turn to political decline and decay. It is a 
sobering thought as we look at Philippine domestic affairs in 1966. If one 
is to take presidential oratory at face value, the Philippines has already 
begun the process of decline. Ferdinand Marcos, in his December 31st 
inaugural address, declared dramatically: “Filipinos have ceased to value 
order. Justice and security are myths. Our government is gripped in the 
iron hand of venality, its treasury is barren.” Later President Marcos 
revealed that in 1965 the gross national product had been declining. He 
believed that conditions had combined to produce “an outlook of the 
people” characterized by despair and that the country had been “danger- 
ously” close to “a sudden uprising.” 4 

President Marcos proceeded to open his first state of the nation address: 
“We are in crisis.” He was, of course, issuing a call to action. Thus he could 
be excused a certain exaggeration of the urgency of the task. But it was, 
indeed, a very modest exaggeration. 

In part the problems Marcos faced were typical of the point in the elec- 
toral cycle at which he found himself. The great cost of Philippine election 
campaigns, and their gradual prolongation, has meant that increasingly 
the year before a presidential election the incumbent has little time, or 
government funds, for anything but politics. A raft of superfluous appoint- 
ments are made, foreign exchange is dissipated and government coffers are 
drained—not to mention the pockets of private donors. In the last six 
months of 1965 the Philippine government borrowed P300 million just to 
meet budgeted outlays. 

It was hoped by many that President Macapagal’s abolition of foreign 


4 Quijano de Manila, “Half Year Mark” Philippines Free Press, August 13, 1966, p. 2. 
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exchange licensing would eliminate the major cause of corruption, and 
reduce campaign expenditures. However, party managers, accustomed to 
the earlier pattern, continued to assess businessmen, particularly Chinese, 
the same amount of contributions that they had when the importer with a 
dollar license could well afford a cut for the ruling party. In some sectors 
the assessment was regularized by being processed through industry asso- 
clations. 

Since tariffs replaced foreign exchange rationing as the main instrument 
for protecting local industry, smuggling replaced kickbacks. The substi- 
tution was not for the better. The steps taken by the smugglers to buy 
protection corrupted a wider range of officialdom than ever before. Revenue 
and foreign exchange losses from smuggling have been estimated at hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars per year. Even Red China got into the act, 
smuggling Swatow embroideries into the Philippines to be resold in the 
U.S. as a Philippine article. 

In addition to the loss of revenue and foreign exchange and the corrup- 
tion of law enforcement officers, smuggling has been disastrous for infant 
industry in the Philippines, which was, in effect, denied tariff protection. 
The textile industry has been hardest hit. By the end of 1965 only four 
out of the country’s 70 textile mills were operating, mainly because of the 
competition of smuggled fabrics. The leather, rubber products, cigarette, 
paper and pharmaceutical manufacturers were also hurt. 

President Marcos decided first to focus his administration’s energies on 
the related problems of smuggling and law enforcement. Success in these 
fields would not only have immediate economic benefit, but would make 
political capital as well. Thus one of the most crucial appointments which 
Marcos made was that of Col. Jacinto Gavino as Customs Commissioner, 
a retired army officer. Gavino had been the general manager of the Na- 
tional Rice and Corn Corporation under Magsaysay, and had an almost 
unparalleled reputation for honesty and efficiency. That reputation did not 
seem impaired in the early months of the difficult 1966 assignment. In July 
customs collections were already more than 50% above those in July 1965. 
By November, however, Gavino had been removed by President Marcos 
for keeping improper company. Marcos was learning the pitfalls of graft- 
busting. 

A large portion of the smuggling had been so-called “technical” smug- 
gling, a broad category which is to be distinguished from dodging the 
Philippine Navy on the high seas. It is often carried on at the Manila piers 
by customs inspectors in connivance with importers. This has been sub- 
stantially reduced by a mechanism which brings economic interest groups 
directly to the support of government policy designed to protect them, 
an uniquely constructive involvement of industry in public administration. 
Gavino invited industry associations, e.g., the Textile Mills Association of 
the Philippines, the Pulp and Paper Manufacturers Association, and the 
Association of Drug Manufacturers, to provide him with technical advisors 
on appraisal to be present at the piers. It is, of course, in the interest of 
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these associations to have competing imports pay full duty on an honest and 
accurate appraisal. 

Outside of Manila the suppression of smuggling was usually the task of 
the armed forces and police. Some Constabulary and Navy officers were, 
however, in collusion with the smugglers. The President’s judicious use of 
dismissal, transfer and disciplinary action has significantly changed that 
situation. But the complicity of local police was much more difficult to deal 
with. In the Philippines municipal police come under the authority of the 
elected mayor, and thus indirectly under the influence of governors and 
Congressmen. Such policemen, in fact, have often been little more than the 
mayors’ bodyguards, and all-purpose henchmen. Thus to reform the local 
police Marcos needed new legislation, and he asked for it. Few thought that 
he would get it, however. But rising public indignation, sparked by fre- 
quent reports of personal vendetta and intimidation by policemen in and 
out of uniform—not to mention the revelation that one town had as a chief 
of police a convicted murderer who had escaped sentencing—as well as the 
skillful use of pressure by the President caused the bill to pass in early 
September. Now local police will be brought under a centralized and rela- 
tively depoliticized administration. This does not insure honesty and eff- 
ciency, but it does make it more possible. In any case, the passage of this 
bill may indicate that the President did not completely dissipate his influ- 
ence in Congress to get the Vietnam Aid Bill passed, as many had feared 
would be the case. 

President Marcos claimed in August that he had been able to cut smug- 
gling by 40%. Another measure of the success of the collection drive at 
the customs is that all 70 textile mills were brought back into full produc- 
tion. This may not be spectacular progress, but it is certainly noteworthy. 

In addition to raising more revenue, through a revamp of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as well as the Customs, Marcos has attempted to solve 
the government’s financial problems by laying off casual employees and not 
filling existing vacancies in the civil service. He has thus reduced what was 
a daily deficit of about P1%4 million in 1965. 

For the economy as a whole, while drafting more long-range plans, the 
Marcos administration has also tried a variety of ingenious short-term 
devices to mobilize scarce capital and channel it into the more viable of the 
large number of firms in financial difficulties. A World Bank loan of $25 
million to the Private Development Corporation of the Philippines will 
further this effort to strengthen industry. The “long term economic plan” 
which has been adopted by the Marcos administration is both less detailed 
and more realistic than previous blueprints. Its most notable feature is 
that it covers only the fiscal years for which President Marcos has responsi- 
bility in his present term and thus is not, as earlier counterparts sometimes 
were, simply a re-election platform. It recognizes the seriousness of the 
high population growth rate of 3.2% and admits its relationship to growing 

unemployment, estimated at more than 8% of the labor force—not includ- 
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ing the underemployed.® Recognition of the low annual per capita growth 
rate—less than f%—in the previous five years was also realistic, but 
whether a projected annual per capita growth of 2.4% for the coming four 
is achievable remains to be seen. 

Like President Macapagal, Marcos did not stress agrarian problems in 
his campaign. Nor did he—emulating his predecessor again—give them 
primary attention in his first few months in office. Some even accused the 
President of being uninterested in existing agrarian programs and agencies 
since they were so closely identified with ex-President Macapagal. In any 
case, dramatic evidence of Huk revival in Central Luzon had begun by 
mid-year to cause some revision of priorities. 

Almost every year in the last decade the Philippine Congress, at appro- 
priations season, has been presented with the phenomenon of the “budget- 
ary Huk.” Thus both Congress and the press have become cynical about 
the cry of “Huk” emanating from military sources. This year, however, 
the wolf appeared in more convincing guerrilla clothing. The most spectacu- 
lar strike by the revitalized Communist movement was the July ambush 
killing of the mayor of Candaba who, as president of the Anti-Huk Mayor’s 
League of Pampanga, was on his way to a conference with the President. 
This was one of 71 killings attributed to the Huks in the first eight months 
of 1966. 

The skeptical observers who have held for some time that the “Huk 
revival” was being confused with endemic banditry and gangsterism had 
an assist last August from ex-Huk Supremo Luis Taruc, brought from 
prison to testify to a Congressional investigating committee. The Huks 
do appear to be engaged in a very successful protection racket in Angeles, 
Pampanga—which lives off American sin. (This seems to be the Huks’ most 
substantial “foreign aid.”) A take estimated at nearly a half million dollars 
a year reportedly enables them to pay comfortable salaries to full-time 
cadres and thus help keep them honest. 

The top Communist leader in Central Luzon today is said to be Pedro 
Taruc, the ex-Supremo’s nephew. Without announcing an intention of 
overthrowing the government, Taruc’s “New People’s Democratic Front” 
nevertheless skillfully exploits the peasants’ socio-economic grievances and 
complaints of injustice. (The creaky wheels of justice have been even 
further slowed by Marcos’ failure to fill a number of vacancies in the Court 
of Agrarian Relations.) Organized civilian supporters may now number 
over 25,000. An important part of the explanation for these developments 
comes from the mayor of Bacolor, Pampanga: “Land reform was talked 
about, promised, and never implemented.’® 

President Marcos has attempted to combat this problem with positive 


5 Office of the President of the Philippines, Four-Year Economic Program for the 
Philippines (Manila: September 1966), pp. 8-9. 
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measures, pushing for increased production and reform. In June he de- 
clared the full implementation of the Land Reform Acf of 1963 in Pam- 
panga—-for which Huk leaders claimed credit when talking to peasants. 
He also moved toward financing of the Land Bank, created by the 1963 Act. 
The Four Year Plan announced that P367.9 million would be spent on 
land redistribution with the goal of assisting tenants to acquire 91,000 
hectares.’ However, these promises must be put in the context of previous 
failures of well-intentioned leaders and of parallel commitments to the 
military. The projected four year land redistribution budget, for example, 
was matched by a proposed fiscal year 1967 military budget of P324.2, 
or twice the defense budget for 1962. Though this may seem high, more 
land reform by press release could require an even larger future military 
outlay. 

The more one delves into the complexities of the problems facing the 
Philippines, the more respect one has for those who are attempting to solve 
them. Marcos seems to be devoting more intelligent attention to major 
policy decisions than several of his predecessors—even at the risk of 
abandoning the “barefeet in the palace” tradition begun by Magsaysay. 
Even so, he is most unlikely to achieve his announced goals. And time is 
running out for the Philippines. One would be constrained to adjudge the 
Philippines already on the threshold of decay, rather than of development, 
were there not some basis for believing that there is greater determination 
and impatience in Malacafiang than there has been for years. 
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SOUTH VIETNAM: “STRUGGLE” POLITICS 
AND THE BIGGER WAR 


JOHN C. DONNELL and CHARLES A. JOINER 


Struggle was the keynote for 1966 in South Vietnam. It was 
ubiquitous within the structures representing the military, the administra- 
tion, religion, political parties and even those structures directing the in- 
surgency. An avenue for increased political participation by legitimized 
political interests was opened. As this avenue widened, historic regional 
differences were voiced once again. Even within the National Liberation 
Front (NLF) the perennial regional animosities were heightened. If South 
Vietnam had advanced little toward either tranquility or stability during the 
year, at least political apathy had lessened. And even if the administrative 
system remained incapable of implementing the goals of reconstruction and 
political action, many administrative and organizational activities of the 
NLF were for the first time hardly more successful than those of the Saigon 
government. 


POLITICS OF RELIGION 


Two interrelated issues dominated South Vietnam’s political process dur- 
ing 1966. First was the question of developing some form of representative 
base for the legitimate political system. Second was the actual struggle and 
the broader preparation for potential struggle over the issue of interest 
group access to and control over the administrative and policy formulation 
structures of the present and future governing apparatus. During the year 
the alignments relative to these issues shifted dramatically though religious 
and regional interests, represented within the military as well as in the ad- 
ministration and in the general political forces of the community, dominated 
the sometimes violent debates. Throughout the year the leadership of the 
Armed Forces Council managed to maintain its position but only by adopt- 
ing the expedients (1) of acquiescence to demands for creation of a pro- 
cedure for expanding representation and (2) of increasingly providing 
varied interests with formal access to the administrative system. 

Recognizing the requirements for coopting non-military elements and for 
responding to external pressures to provide some vestige of “self determina- 
tion” as President Johnson mentioned in his State of the Union message, 
the National Directorate (at the time consisting of ten military leaders in- 
cluding the four semi-autonomous corps commanders) announced in Janu- 
ary that a procedure would be created for an eventual new Constitution. On 
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January 18 Deputy Prime Minister Lt. Gen. Nguyen Huu Co outlined steps 
for such a development, including appointment of a Démocratic Building 
Consultative Council to draft a constitution, a November referendum on the 
constitution, and general elections in 1967. A further commitment to these 
steps was made in the February Declaration of Honolulu in that a “demo- 
cratic constitution” was to be formulated followed by “ratification by secret 
ballot.” 

Uncertainty over the speed with which the military actually would re- 
linquish power and over the extent to which specific interests would be in- 
cluded and/or excluded under a constitution written and promulgated 
through military auspices resulted in most of Vietnam’s political forces 
adopting either an attentist stand or covertly opposing the Directorate’s 
program. Opportunity for the more militant interests to resolve this uncer- 
tainty was presented by the Directorate itself on March 10 when, following 
a bitter clash between Prime Minister Nguyen Cao Ky and I Corps Com- 
mander Lt. Gen. Nguyen Chanh Thi and Ky’s threat of resignation, Gen. 
Thi was removed for reasons of “health.” Although ostensibly increasing 
the authority of the national regime over an area operated often inde- 
pendently of Saigon, the removal of the popular hero of the 1960 abortive 
anti-Diem coup immediately raised several incipient issues to the surface. 
Particularly, questions of the roles of central Vietnam and of the United 
Buddhist Church (U.B.C.) under any future constitution appeared to be at 
stake. 

The Venerable Tri Quang, symbol of the overthrow of Diem and con- 
tender for power within the U.B.C. as well as for power to influence the 
national government, provided the catalyst for both Centrist and Buddhist 
militancy. Following the rapid rise of Buddhism as a political force during 
the 1963 crisis, after centuries of decline and a three decade “revitalization 
movement,” with Tri Quang as the most visible leader among his compet- 
itors, a new Buddhist power structure operating through the U.B.C. had 
served as a government-toppling enfant terrible during 1964 and 1965. The 
Buddhist movement, despite internal dissension within the U.B.C. and 
opposition of powerful southern Buddhist interests, appeared to be second 
in overt influence only to the shifting military leadership group. Within 
days following Gen. Thi’s removal, the U.B.C. initiated a series of actions 
to obtain control from the military over both the timetable and the format 
of the proposed constitution and referendum. Demonstrations and strikes 
led by “struggle committees,” including NLF-infiltrated student units in 
Hue and Danang, against the government of Chief of State Maj. Gen. 
Nguyen Van Thieu and Prime Minister Ky began in mid-March. Many 
civil servants and I Corps troops joined with the dissidents, a factor which 
combined with the vacillation of Division commanders in the center, led 
to temporary de facto secession of Hue and Danang. Civil war appeared 
imminent and even continued United States support for the Ky regime 
became questionable as the demonstrations increasingly emphasized anti- 
American sentiments. 
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Ky and the Directorate alternately made concessions and ordered displays 
of force. A succession of I Corps commanders, five in eleven weeks, proved 
unable or unwilling to obtain unity in the center. On April 3, the Director- 
ate called for a National Political Congress comprised of leading figures of 
all interests, but on the same day Ky stated he would “liberate” Danang 
from “communists” and shoot Gen. Thi’s appointee as mayor. Two days 
later Vietnamese marines were landed in Danang by U.S. planes, but Ky 
and Maj. Gen. Nguyen Van Chuan (Thi’s replacement as Corps I com- 
mander) agreed to avoid force. Ky agreed to retract his statement concern- 
ing Communist control of Danang. In spite of this detente, demonstrations 
increased in intensity until the National Political Congress, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Phan Quang Dan, called for an election. On April 14 Ky 
agreed to a Constitutional Assembly election within three to five months 
and Thieu issued a decree creating an Electoral Commission. This ap- 
peared to appease Tri Quang who, claiming Ky’s move meant the govern- 
ment would be replaced after one quick election, was more or less successful 
in quieting the struggle committees though dissident groups continued many 
of their activities. 

The Tri Quang-Ky truce was of very limited duration. Electoral Commis- 
sion approval of two elections on May 11, four days after Ky stated he 
planned to be in office for at least one year, was followed by the occupation 
of the headquarters of Lt. Gen. Ton That Dinh (who had replaced Chuan) 
and of Danang itself on May 15. Despite suicides, placing altars in the 
streets of Hue and in other cities, violent demonstrations in Saigon and in 
Hue (including destruction of the U.S.I.S. Library and the American con- 
sulate), and even a fast by Tri Quang, government forces moved methodi- 
cally against Hue, against diehard remnants in Danang’s Tinh Hoi Pagoda, 
and finally against the U.B.C.’s Secular Affairs Institute in Saigon. Tri 
Quang’s removal from the Hue municipal hospital on June 20 cleared the 
Vietnamese political stage, at least temporarily, of Buddhist militancy. 

Although experiencing phenomenal success since 1963, the Buddhist at- 
tack upon the Thieu-Ky government had proved to be a bitter failure. By 
1966 the militant tactics of the U.B.C., its political orientation, and its 
inability to present constructive alternatives had exhausted much of the 
reservoir of good will among the general population. It had alienated im- 
portant elements of the Buddhist community, particularly Mai Tho Truyen, 
Chairman of the South Vietnam Buddhist Studies Association, who opposed 
the 1966 political activities of Tri Quang and who insisted upon “pure 
religious activities.” Tri Quang’s attempt to define the nature of the new 
constitution had alienated southern interests, important elements of the 
sects, and Catholic interests despite his attempts to create a workable 
coalition with segments of these important forces. 

Due to his opposition to Ky, Rev. Hoang Quynh, the militant Tonkinese 
refugee leader, did join with Tri Quang as well as sect factions to oppose 
an election once the U.B.C. in the summer decided to boycott the two- 
election system which retained Ky in power for at least another year. But 
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the Archdiocese of Saigon remained opposed to the upheaval of Buddhist - 
militants and refused to accept Hoang Quynh’s Front of Citizens of All 
Faiths as a representative institution. In Central Vietnam the struggle 
committees were actively opposed by village Catholics and were violently 
opposed by the Vietnamese Nationalist Party (V.N.Q.D.D.) and by the 
Dai Viet (Greater Vietnam) Party. Assassinations of V.N.Q.D.D. leaders 
and sacking of party offices were met by reprisals by party irregular forces 
(including American-trained Political Action teams) and by anti-Buddhist 
demonstrations. 

Also devastating to the cause of the Tri Quang forces was the struggle 
for power within the U.B.C. itself. The Venerable Tam Chau, leader of 
the Tonkinese refugee community and Director for Secular Affairs, had in 
effect outmaneuvered Tri Quang for control of the national Buddhist move- 
ment. Like Tri Quang, but also like the Archdiocese of Saigon, Tam Chau 
openly regretted the absence of civilian rule. He opted for noncooperation 
with the government and issued orders for demonstrations in Saigon under 
pressure from Tri Quang’s Saigon representative, Thich Thien Minh (the 
U.B.C. Commissioner for Youth who survived an attempted assassination 
on June 1}. Yet Tam Chau hardly appeared displeased that the Saigon Stu- 
dents Union refused to join the militants as it had in the past. His attitude 
appeared clear when he told a group of 283 released on July 5 not to be 
“incited by anyone.” He also decided to retire to Vung Tau during the 
election campaign, leaving the Venerable Thien Hoa (the leading southern 
Buddhist in the U.B.C.) as acting chairman. 

The split within the Buddhist movement was widened even further when 
Tam Chau returned from Vung Tau. Tri Quang, having terminated his fast, 
had joined with Thien Hoa in an appeal to Superior Tinh Khiet, and on 
October 30 the 86-year-old Superior Bonze appointed Thien Hoa to replace 
Tam Chau. This was splendid irony, for it was Hoa who supported Diem 
and condemned Tri Quang following the 1963 government pagoda raids. 
Thus a movement that in a brief three-year period had created the condi- 
tions leading to the fall of Ngo Dinh Diem, had influenced measurably the 
policies of successive governments, had established a university and ex- 
panded educational and social-medical-welfare facilities, and that had a 
greater potential for establishing cohesiveness than perhaps any other na- 
tional institution, was reduced to becoming another of Vietnam’s numerous 
factionalized parties. 


POLITICS OF COOPTATION 


If the competing forces in the South Vietnamese political arena were the 
principal obstruction to the militant Buddhists’ drive to unseat the Thieu- 
Ky regime, it was due to a combination of political acumen and occasional 
good fortune that the American-supported Ky proved capable of balancing 
the diverse interest groups and thereby maintaining his own position. This 
was no inconsiderable task. The important interests which had no intention 
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' of permitting Tri Quang to dominate the national scene also overtly or 
covertly opposed or were lukewarm to Ky and manifested little faith in 
vague assurances of a “democratic” Constitutional Assembly. Ky’s trump 
card throughout the crisis was the fear of Tri Quang shared by southern 
and various party and religious interests. 

The April National Political Congress was a convenient instrument for 
numerous political groups to influence the possible future structure of gov- 
ernment and to call for elections and freeing of prisoners, while also con- 
demning illegal demonstrations. Dr. Dan’s leadership undoubtedly helped 
to legitimize the Congress as an intermediate step toward an elected govern- 
ment despite the absence of important Buddhist, Catholic, and Cao Dai 
elements. The Electoral Commission, chaired by Le Van An, who led the 
Japanese-sponsored Phuc Quoc-Cao Dai coalition against the French dur- 
ing the 1940's, gave many groups an opportunity to expand the legitimiza- 
tion process. Even the Buddhists sent representatives to the Electoral Com- 
mission and their delegation headed by Tran Quang Thuan walked out only 
after the Saigon government occupied Danang rather than after the Com- 
mission approved the two-election scheme. 

The appointed organizations provided a procedure for coopting varied 
interest groups as supporters for the succession-to-power program advocated 
by the military leadership. In order to obtain shorter-range support the 
National Directorate was increased on June 1 from ten to twenty, the in- 
creased number being civilians—two Buddhists, two Catholics, a Cao Dai, 
a Hoa Hao, a Dai Viet, a V.N.Q.D.D., and two notables. Two weeks later 
a People-Military Council of 80 members (one-fourth from the military) 
was decreed to serve in an advisory capacity to the cabinet. Tran Van Van, 
a 70-year-old noted southern separatist, was appointed chairman of the 
advisory body. 

The Ky government also attempted to gain support among southerners 
and Catholics through ministerial appointments and other means. Although 
Chief of State Thieu is a southern Catholic and Deputy Prime Minister Co 
is a southerner, Ky and other Tonkinese appeared over-represented in 
ministerial, provincial, and military-administrative positions. This was 
hardly a favorable situation for a regime facing potential centrist secession. 
Among other important steps to southern criticism, Maj. Gen. Nguyen Bao 
Tri was transferred from III Corps to head a super ministry (Justice, In- 
formation, Interior) and to supervise the conduct of the September 11 
Constitutional Assembly election and Dr. Nguyen Luu Vien (an impor- 
tant Mekong Delta Buddhist) was appointed a Deputy Prime Minister. 
Other Catholics were appointed to important positions in addition to 
General Tri, but as he was one of four Catholics on the National Director- 
ate and presumably a former member of the Can Lao, his appointment was 


1 Tran Van Van was assassinated in December after having been elected to the Con- 
stitutional Assembly. 
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of especial importance. After the election Ky also premised the Catholic ` 
clergy a review of instances of political imprisonment after the revolt 
against Diem, and on October 26, nine political prisoners, including the 
once powerful Dr. Tran Kim Tuyen, Director of Social and Political Studies 
under Diem, were released. 

These various efforts of Prime Minister Ky met with measurable success 
particularly during the Buddhist crisis and the election campaign. However, 
with the election over and the Constitutional Assembly debating, southern 
interests greatly increased the pressure upon Ky. The Prime Minister com- 
promised several issues with the Cochinchinese but acquiesced to demands 
for increased southern representation through the government. The issue of 
a southern presence was intensified prior to the Manila Conference when 
Brigadier General Nguyen Loan, head of the National Police, arrested the 
Deputy Minister of Health, Dr. Nguyen Tan Loc, who had criticized his 
superior for preference for Tonkinese. The resignation of Loan, a close 
friend of Ky who had an active role in the election and who led the govern- 
ment occupation of Hue in June after replacing Thi’s appointee as police 
head, was demanded in a petition signed by 11 of 12 southerners in the 
cabinet. 

Ky was able to delay threatened resignations until the termination of the 
conference. Four ministers did resign, including Minister of Finance Au 
Truong Thanh, who had directed the successful economic reforms earlier in 
the year and who was a potential candidate for national office in any elec- 
tion held in 1967. The Prime Minister, having persuaded several southern 
ministers to remain, then took the bold step in November of transferring 
powerful southerner Lt. Gen. Dang Van Quang from his IV Corps fief to 
the cabinet. As a guid pro quo, six new southern cabinet ministers were 
appointed to replace the four who resigned, including Dr. Nguyen Van Tho, 
who was Deputy Minister of Health under Diem, as Minister of Education. 
Also a number of southerners were placed in positions of responsibility 
throughout the governing military apparatus. 


THE ELECTION AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Despite the struggles in the streets, the perennial coup plot rumors, and 
the dramatics of intra-ministerial and intra-Directorate antagonisms based 
primarily upon personal and regional issues, the election of September 11 
for members of the Constitutional Assembly was unquestionably the most 
significant symbolic and perhaps actual political event of the year. It was 
opposed by the U.B.C. and by Rev. Hoang Quynh’s organization, subjected 
to harassment by the NLF—all ingredients less than auspicious for a free 
popular plebiscite. Nonetheless, the Vietnamese turned out at the polls in 
numbers certainly not far short of the official figure of 80.8% (4,274,812) 
of registered voters (5,288,512). Percentages varied but all were consist- 
ently high, e.g., 83% voted in the entire Delta, 87% in Corps I (91% in 
Hue and 81% in Danang), 73% in Gia Dinh, and 66% in Saigon. As under 
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' Diem, varying but gelatively low numbers cast blank ballots as a safe form 
of protest. However, as in 1953 when voting for legislative representatives 
and as in 1965 when voting for provincial and municipal councillors, the 
opportunity to participate in a referendum proved a potent incentive to 
residents of all regions. 

The procedure where slates and proportional representation were used 
was complicated, and special representation procedures were provided for 
the tribesmen, Chams, and Cambodians. The special treatment for the 
tribesmen, who have been involved in several abortive revolts, was begun 
early in the year following the Honolulu Conference with the appointment 
of Mr. Paul Nur as Special Commissioner for Montagnards Affairs and 
was given added emphasis during October when a significant number of 
F.U.L.R.O. (Front for the Liberation of Oppressed Peoples) irregulars 
rallied, somewhat unenthusiastically, to the Vietnamese regime, which once 
again promised improvements in public services and citizenship conditions. 

Police and civil servants registered voters and delivered registration cards 
when they were not claimed. Government seminars were held in nearly 
all communities, and civil servants worked actively on “information” pro- 
grams. A house-to-house canvass was made wherever possible by govern- 
ment officials as well as by N.L.F. agents. In certain areas military bloc 
votes were reported and there was covert pressure to vote, especially in 
Maj. Gen. Vinh Loc’s Corps II area, the assumption being that nonvoters 
might be denied certain privileges. Nonetheless, objective observers appear 
unanimous that the election of September 11 was freer than any other in 
Vietnam’s history. 

Statistics on those elected to the 117-member Constitutional Assembly 
reveal that nearly all of South Vietnam’s major interest groups are repre- 
sented. The U.B.C. was the primary exception, although 34 Buddhists were 
elected. Thirty Catholics, 10 Hoa Hao, and five Cao Dai, as well as nine 
tribesmen and Cham, and four Khmer were also elected. The average age 
was under 40, with the 25-34 age group larger than any other group. A 
high percentage were professionals of various types, 23 are provincial or 
municipal councillors, and only 20 of 64 military candidates won. Party 
affiliation was not a quotable statistic in a personalized, shifting alignment 
political process such as has been characteristic of South Vietnam, but ten 
admitted to being V.N.Q.D.D. members and eight were Dai Viet—both 
party groups being primarily from the center—and two were adherents of 
F.U.L.R.O. 

Following a slow start wrangling over procedural matters, the Constitu- 
tional Assembly began to provide the appearance of fulfilling much of its 
promise. Phan Khac Suu, a 65-year-old southerner, former Chief of State, 
who defied Diem and suffered imprisonment, and who had led an unsuccess- 
ful attempt earlier to combine the diverse sects of the Cao Dai, was selected 
as chairman. Dr. Phan Quang Dan, who was attempting to build a bloc 
among the councillors, refused to be a candidate for chairman as did Dr. 
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Dang Van Sung, who was working with Dr. Dan and Tyan Quoc Buu of the* 
powerful 300,000-member Confederation of Vietnamese Workers to form a 
farmer-labor alliance before the next election. Suu’s principal opponent was 
Tran Dien, a Dai Viet from Thua Thien Province, who has cooperated to 
some extent with Dr. Sung’s attempt to build a political organization. 

The capacity of the Constitutional Assembly to present views greatly at 
variance with the Directorate remained unclear. The Directorate formally 
could veto effectively any part of the proposed Constitution unless two- 
thirds of the membership voted to override it. Despite Gen. Thieu’s appar- 
ent assurance to Dr. Sung that such vetoes were improbable, the military 
leadership refused to relinquish this prerogative. Once the Constitutional 
Assembly began its work in earnest, attempting to complete its work by 
March 1967, several features probably acceptable to the majority of mem- 
bers as well as to the Directorate appeared to have general acceptance, e.g., 
the American pattern of an elected President and a bicameral legislature. 
However, regardless of the specifics of the proposed new government or of 
the nature of rapidly emerging new political alignments, the principal im- 
pediment to a viable political system naturally remained the continued 
presence of the “competing government,” the National Liberation Front. 


THE MILITARY STRUGGLE 


The war escalated rapidly during 1966. U.S. ground forces outnumbered 
the 317,000 ARVN regulars by September and were scheduled to total 
385,000 by the end of the year. The GVN had another 260,000 men in its 
Popular and Regional Forces plus National Police units which also were 
being assigned to paramilitary functions. Attempts to enlarge the ARVN 
by another 100,000 men were largely frustrated by leaks at both ends of 
the system: draft dodging remained a serious problem and the total of 
desertions from all GVN forces by early December was estimated at over 
120,000 though it was hoped that they would decline after harsher penal- 
ties were introduced in October. (Some authorities claimed most deserters 
eventually returned to the ranks but other observers contended that the 
returnees rate was as low as 10-15 percent.) 

The NLF estimated total strength was 250,000 men, including some 
110,000 regular troops, obtained by locally recruiting some 1,500 men per 
month and by receiving streams of Northern infiltrators. The infiltration 
increased from an earlier rate of about 4,500 to 7,000 per month, totalling 
48,000 by late November. 

North Vietnamese statements began to emphasize a “single Vietnamese 
nation” view of the war and claim the demilitarized zone between North 
and South had lost its significance as a result of US/GVN air attacks on 
the North; and Northern infiltrators tended increasingly to move across the 
DMZ though many still traveled down the circuitous, punishing “Ho Chi 
Minh” trails through Laos. There were reports’ that Gen. Nguyen Chi 
Thanh, a member of the North Vietnam Politburo, had taken command 
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of the Communist-led forces in the South. There also were fragmentary 
reports of increased tensions between southern and northern elements of 
the Communist forces. Obviously, whatever political and military initiative 
and autonomy had remained in the hands of Southern NLE leaders had 
decreased markedly. 

With the expanded role of ethnic Northern troops in the war, allied 
analysts came to distinguish between “the two wars”: one marked by larger 
hostilities between the (Northern) People’s Army of Vietnam (PAVN) and 
mainly American units; and the other fought usually by the ARVN against 
smaller NLF forces, perhaps reinforced by PAVN elements. By late No- 
vember, the largest of the big campaigns, Operation Attleboro, ended after 
six weeks of sporadic combat pitting 26,000 Americans and a few ARVN 
companies against NLF units in Zone C, but most of the larger operations 
had occurred in the highlands and other regions of Central Vietnam. 

In the “first war,” particularly, it was usually impossible for the allied 
forces to clear and hold much territory after enemy units had been thrown 
back; these operations were designed largely to spoil NLF-PAVN prepara- 
tions for large offensives and in this, they were successful in preventing 
the enemy from initiating a single major campaign during the year. This 
achievement took on added significance in the light of an apparent Hanoi 
decision for a major effort to exploit the political turmoil in the cities of 
Central Vietnam and win a victory sufficiently impressive to influence the 
outcome of the U.S. November elections as well as to weaken GVN morale. 

The NLF Main Force and PAVN battalions continued to fight well de- 
spite the mauling suffered by some units in the half dozen major operations 
mounted against them since the arrival of U.S. combat troops in 1965. In 
the big battles, the ratio of NLF-PAVN killed ranged from three to six to 
one for the Americans. This, plus the increased initiative and mobility of 
the allied forces was reported to have brought Communist strategists to a 
decision to put more emphasis on a more rudimentary stage of guerrilla 
warfare and to reorganize some battalions into smaller operational units. 
(The validity of the allies’ “body-count” system for tabulating enemy dead 
was still challenged. One reason was the difficulty of distinguishing between 
bodies of guerrillas and ordinary villagers, although this was Jess trouble- 
some in the sparsely inhabited central highlands and NLF base areas such 
as Zones C and D.) 

It was expected that U.S. forces would continue to bear the brunt of the 
“first war” and that ARVN units increasingly would be drawn off for 
pacification duty in the villages, a role in which they had not often distin- 
guished themselves thus far. However, observers agreed that though Com- 
munist leaders were becoming convinced they could not inflict. spectacular 
military defeat on the allied forces, they could continue the “second” or 
guerrilla war for a long time. And even if the allied effort remained resolute, 
prosecution of that war would require better methods and more active 
South Vietnamese support than had been found thus far. 
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An offer made by the allies at Manila on October 25 to withdraw U.S. ° 
troops within six months after “the other side withdraws its forces to the 
North, ceases infiltration and the level of violence thus subsides” aroused 
jitters among U.S. and GVN officials who believed that a formal PAVN 
withdrawal might mask continued support for a long guerrilla campaign 
in the South. Later, U.S. officials stressed that withdrawal of NLF as well 
as PAVN units would be demanded and this, plus the subsidence of violence 
requirement would be a surer guarantee against renewed insurgency in the 
event that Hanoi, initially hostile to the proposal, later showed some in- 
terest. 

NFL-PAVN defections climbed sharply, reaching almost 18,000 by late 
November as compared with 11,000 for 1965. Most of them were attributed 
to the hardships of protracted war and the fearsome firepower of the allies 
rather than to political conversions. Many of the defectors were youth who 
had been subjected to an NLF recruiting process of abduction first and 
indoctrination later. 

The usual treatment of defectors left much to be desired in the view of 
many U.S. advisors. In numerous provincial “Chieu Hoi” (Open Arms) 
centers, political reorientation classes were heavily propagandistic and 
much-needed vocational training was largely non-existent. After 45 days, 
ordinary defectors were released, often with bleak prospects for the jobs or 
military service they desired, the Vietnamese officials’ general distrust of 
defectors posing a serious barrier to their integration in the GVN system. 

Attrition in NLF ranks was felt both in the lower echelon village civilian 
cadre and in the rank-and-file of military units. Pressures of the expanded 
war made village agents increasingly heavy-handed in tax collections and 
recruiting, particularly in the contested zones. This, plus the increasing war- 
weariness of peasants in areas exposed to punishing military operations, 
continued to reduce drastically the more spontaneous types of peasant sup- 
port received by the NLF earlier. This war-weariness was characterized 
by a preoccupation with the survival of the immediate family and indif- 
ference and dread toward all outside forces, GVN as well as NLF. 

The North Vietnam and NLF position on negotiations? changed little 
although there was a flurry of hope that an interview given Australian news- 
man Wilfred Burchett by Nguyen Huu Tho, Chairman of the NLF Central 
Committee, on August 28 and broadcast by Hanoi a month later repre- 
sented something of a compromise. Tho had seemed to indicate that U.S. 
troops-might not necessarily have to be withdrawn before negotiations and 
that the NLF might not reserve to itself the role of exclusive spokesman for 


2 The North Vietnamese four-point position announced by Premier Pham Van Dong 
in Hanoi on April 8 was supported by the NLF. It demanded a U.S. withdrawal from 
the South and an end to air attacks on the North, a prohibition by both North and 
South Vietnam of foreign troops on their soil, a settling of South Vietnamese internal 
affairs by the South Vietnamese in accordance with the NLF program, and reunification 
without foreign interference. 
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the Southern Vietnatese people in such parleys. Subsequent Northern and 
NLF statements squashed these hopes, however, and a week later Hanoi 
also condemned U Thant’s proposal that both sides gradually scale down 
ground hostilities. 

In the Mekong Delta IV Corps, ground fighting was on a smaller scale 
than elsewhere, partly because NLF forces there had sent contingents to 
the bigger campaigns further north. But it was partly due also to an “ac- 
commodation” in some areas between NLF and especially the GVN local 
forces whereby neither side aggressively sought engagement, though the 
three regular divisions there performed well and were perhaps the ARVN’s 
finest. 

However, observers anticipated heavier NLF attacks in the Delta and a 
consequent need for the introduction of U.S. troops there so a first battalion 
was stationed in Long An Province and more American units were to follow. 
Official planners had weighed the reluctance of some ARVN field com- 
manders there to share operational responsibility and also warnings that 
political complications might increase as the foreign presence was enlarged. 
These problems became somewhat less difficult with the removal of the IV 
Corps commander, Gen. Quang, who had resisted the American entry there 
partly because it would disturb his own satrapy. One question that remained 
was the political impact to be produced by stepped-up combat involving 
massive American firepower in this most heavily populated region of the 
country. 

There was telling evidence, too, that heightened U.S. and other foreign 
allied military effort was meeting with declining effort and aggressiveness 
from the South Vietnamese military. Thus, while U.S. casualty rates were 
rising, those of the South Vietnamese were running lower than in 1965. The 
city bourgeoisie usually understood little of the complexity of the war in the 
countryside and was reluctant to make sacrifices for the war effort or 
nation-building under prevalent conditions of uncertainty; and it was this 
bourgeoisie which continued to staff the officer corps which also furnished 
most of the province and district chiefs. One potentially significant reform 
was in view: officers’ commissions, hitherto awarded only to holders of the 
second baccalaureate, truly a bourgeois elite group, were to be offered to a 
first group of able non-commissioned officers after additional training. 


RURAL PAcCIFICATION—‘REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT” 


At the Honolulu Conference, President Johnson and Premier Ky gave a 
highly-publicized endorsement to GVN-directed “social revolution” to steal 
political thunder from the NLF. It was to be particularly channeled through 
the rural hamlet pacification program, thereafter renamed “Revolutionary 
Development,” in four priority areas. 

Considerable hope was held that the RD program, which trains 59-man 
cadre teams for 13 weeks, would provide new skills, political motivation, and 
protective military capability for the men and women in this exposed as- 
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signment. A large training camp at Vung Tau had beensset up earlier by the ` 
CIA but was to be taken over by AID. Vietnamese and U.S. pacification 
experts, recalling the haste and superficiality of the “strategic hamlet” and 
other earlier programs, stressed the need for quality standards in training 
and operations and of guarding against unrealistic pressure for statistically 
impressive results. 

The 1966 goal was set at 1,900 hamlets; in 1,000 of these, existing but 
shaky GVN control was to be consolidated and in the remaining 900, it was 
to be wrested from the NLF. The able director of the program, Brig. Gen. 
Nguyen Duc Thang, said he would be satisfied if 75% of this quota were 
realized, so long as it represented genuine pacification, and he insisted that 
the cadre teams would remain in their target hamlets indefinitely if neces- 
sary to achieve real results. 

In a minimum of two or three months in a hamlet, a team focused on 
“economic development” projects of the residents’ choosing, such as the 
building of school rooms, dispensaries and roads; on “census-grievance”’ 
activities involving confidential, repeated interviews with all adult residents 
to probe local political responses to their own projects and the local ad- 
ministration and to obtain intelligence on the remaining NLF infrastruc- 
ture; and on “civil affairs” preparation for election of a hamlet council. 

Cadre training and motivation continued to pose problems reflecting the 
undeveloped state of South Vietnamese political consensus. A principal 
problem was one of reconciling demands for quantity and quality of cadres. 
Nine thousand new cadres and retrained older Civil Action cadres were 
turned out in the first two classes in the new series. Twenty-three thousand 
cadres, mostly training in earlier programs, were operating in the hamlets © 
and the total was expected eventually to reach a possible total of 150,000. 
At mid-year it was revealed that the training program had been manipulated 
by the camp commandant to favor a Dai Viet Party faction over the govern- 
ment, which his political trainers described as inept and corrupt. In areas 
of Central Vietnam, the cadre teams were dominated by the V.N.Q.D.D. 
party, arousing misgivings in GVN leaders having other political affilia- 
tions. 

By late October, AID reports indicated that about 4,300 hamlets were 
rated as reasonably secure, an increase of some 840 in 1966. An additional 
two-to-three percent or a total of about 57% of the rural population thus 
was considered to be in GVN-controlled zones and the rest was believed 
to be fairly evenly divided between NLF and contested zone categories. 

Unofficial sources continued to report, however, that the pacification ef- 
fort had encountered serious problems in most areas except Binh Dinh 
Province, where it had enjoyed a combination of good leadership and strong 
protective screening by Korean, U.S. and ARVN military forces. Other 
areas sometimes lacked these factors and were bedeviled by spotty cadre 
performance, and suspicion and misuse of the program by local officials. 
Another thorny problem was overall coordination because the enterprise 
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‘had grown to such huge proportions. (Perhaps three-fourths of all U.S. 
“project aid”—that earmarked for specific projects and totaling $589 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1966—was being channeled into RD, and a sizeable amount 
of U.S. military aid money and effort were supporting it at least indirectly.) 
In November, top control was assigned more explicitly to program director 
Deputy Ambassador William Porter. 

On the Vietnamese side, Gen. Thang’s Ministry of Revolutionary Devel- 
opment became a super-ministry, absorbing related organs. Thang was 
highly respected as dedicated and incorruptible but U.S. officials were un- 
easy about expressing admiration for him too openly in the context of Viet- 
namese internal-political rivalries, particularly since the general did not 
have an influential personal following in the officer corps. 

One encouraging part of this picture was some spontaneous village literacy 
training and social work being conducted by students in such groups as 
National Voluntary Service and the (Buddhist) Van Hanh University. 
Students originally had asked to be allowed to take over the post-military 
pacification of an entire province. Premier Ky instead encouraged them to 
direct their development efforts to Saigon’s insecure, slum-ridden Eighth 
Ward where they proceeded to do an outstanding job. 

Meanwhile, the GVN moved slowly in examining ways of integrating land 
reform into the RD campaign. The GVN’s conservative land reform had 
stalled after 1960 due to insecurity and lack of official enthusiasm. The 
government had begun again in September 1965 to issue new land ownership 
certificates to peasants and it ruled also that year that village communal 
lands, formerly rented to the highest bidder, were to be rented at fair rates 
to veterans and the poor. The Komer report of September 1966 said that 
the GVN was going ahead with the distribution of 1.2 million acres of ex- 
propriated and government land, and that much of it would be given to 
refugees. All of these efforts, however, remained sporadic. 

An Giang Province was a special model in both the “revolutionary devel- 
opment” and land reform programs. Because it already had been “pacified” 
by the zealously anti-NLF elements of the Hoa Hao sect, large-scale land 
redistribution was to be attempted soon. Aerial photography was being used 
to speed up the preparatory cadastral survey. 

The expanding war caught many peasants in the middle. No one knew 
the total number of civilian noncombatants fallen casualty to the fighting, 
for official records were not kept on such victims. One veteran newsman 
estimated roughly in October that the monthly rate was running at some- 
where around 1,000 killed per month and twice that number wounded. 

A certain amount of the damage to civilians and their property resulted 
from GVN /US operations against NLF resistance in and near hamlets. In 
other cases, although Vietnamese government forces were under orders not 


3 Neil Sheehan, “Not a Dove, but No Longer a Hawk,” New York Times Magazine, 
October 9, 1966. Some other estimates ran even higher. 
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to use “harrassing and interdiction” artillery fire against any area not’ 
officially designated as NLF-controlled, they did not always obey this direc- 
tive. (“H and I” fire is laid down randomly without observation of results 
and hits noncombatants more frequently than observed fire. ) 

Air operations were stepped up until total tonnages of bombs dropped on 
North and South Vietnam exceeded those loosed on Germany during peak 
months of World War II. Occasional strikes were flawed by operational 
errors or initiated on the basis of erroneous intelligence. After the most 
grievous incident on August 9 in which U.S. jets attacked two Mekong 
Delta hamlets and killed and wounded about 150 noncombatants, Gen. 
Westmoreland ordered a review of existing military procedures with a view 
toward minimizing such casualties. In cases of acknowledged U.S. responsi- 
bility for such a death, the U.S. paid an indemnity of about $35. (Over six 
thousand claims were filed by August for compensation for deaths and 
wounds resulting from allied military action.) Many peasants were hit also 
in NLF-instigated incidents of terrorism and sabotage as the NLF, under 
increasing military pressure and the attrition of protracted conflict, tended 
to become less discriminating in its target selection and to rely on more 
random violence for political intimidation. 

The harshness of life in the countryside continued to drive throngs of 
refugees to GVN areas. The total of persons who had left their homes since 
the disastrous Central Vietnam floods of 1964-1965 now totalled over one 
million. In the year ending in September, over a quarter million had been 
resettled in new homes or returned to their own by the GVN; but the total 
housed in temporary facilities had increased to over half a million. GVN 
allowances to refugees frequently were held up by red tape and corruption, 
and many U.S. advisors considered that the GVN was keeping these al- 
lowances too small. Originally, a refugee got seven cents a day for 30 days 
and then a lump sum of about $35, and finally, after over a year, the 
allowance was raised to only ten cents. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PRESSURES 


A billion-dollar military construction program poured additional men, 
materiel and money into the country. It taxed available labor and other 
resources seriously, but it also provided new and lucrative jobs for many 
thousands of Vietnamese including refugees from the hinterland and pro- 
vided hundreds of installations usable eventually for peace-time purposes. 
Among the projects were new docking facilities at Cam Ranh Bay, a new 
housing and storage center for the American top command at Longbinh and 
a nearby new port area (Newport) upriver from the overtaxed piers of 
Saigon. 

Pressures on the Vietnamese economic system became intense. To check 
soaring inflation, the piastre was devalued in June from 73 to 118 to the 
dollar. Retail prices continued to rise an additional 25 percent in the next 
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two months, leveled eff temporarily and then climbed again steeply. Retail 
rice prices rose over 42% between June and mid-November, although the 
government set an artificially low price for a time to cushion the inflation 
for city dwellers, apparently without hurting rice farmers unduly. Even 
so, both the inflation and the devaluation hit the urban middle class hardest. 
Because some 400,000 tons of the rice crop would be lost during the year 
due to peasants’ abandoning their fields, the U.S. shipped in 450,000 tons. 

The huge amounts of aid and military supplies rushed into the country 
brought reports of large-scale corruption and open blackmarket sales of 
such goods in the cities. Hard-pressed to break through red tape in 1965 
to sustain their expanding programs and head off an inflationary crisis, AID 
and military planners had decided to expedite the shipments without elab- 
orate, time-consuming distribution controls. But from September 1966 on, 
new controls were imposed. The problem was so huge, however, that por- 
tions of these supplies diverted to illegal purposes in some areas allegedly 
ran as high as 40% but official estimates in November were 5-6%. 

The pressures of the new hordes of Americans and other foreigners and 
the economic opportunities available through higher paying jobs and graft 
twisted the social fabric. Bar girls, cab drivers and profiteers flourished. 
Civil servants, squeezed to make ends meet, took their opportunities for 
supplementary income where they found them. U.S. officials strove to pre- 
vent Saigon’s being completely transformed into a garrison town and de- 
vised policies to transfer thousands of military personnel to housing outside 
the city and allow only one-quarter of off-duty men in a unit to visit the 
city at a time. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus in 1966 some aspects of the shooting war against the Communist-led 
forces were relatively successful, particularly the campaigns fought by 
American troops. Their resources and enthusiasm channeled into civic 
action programs, added another political dimension to their efforts, while 
the impact of their awesome destructive military capabilities in the country- 
side and the sheer size of the allied effort crammed into this small country 
added yet others. The original longer-range intention of erecting a security 
umbrella over South Vietnam long enough for indigenous leadership and 
nation-centered political motivation to strengthen seemed to be yielding 
meager results. Protracted political instability had long stimulated many in 
the middle and upper classes, including numerous ARVN leaders, to devote 
priority effort to the creation of a nest egg abroad to assure one’s family’s 
survival elsewhere if conditions at home became intolerable. Now many 
perceived the vastly increased influx of foreign military assistance and aid 
goods as additional resources to be exploited in this manner. An eventual 
leveling off of the rate of inflow, tighter official controls on its disposition 
and the prospects of greater political stability all would help to diminish 
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the temptation and anxiety factors in this diversion of resources, but the 
habit by now was deeply enough ingrained to pose a continuing problem 
for a long time to come. 

Thus, the still tenuous prospects for access to political power by a wider 
group of civilians had injected a certain note of challenge into politics which 
had not existed the previous year. But the possibilities for markedly more 
responsible and effective leadership still appeared to be remote for the fore- 
seeable future. 
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CAMBODIA: THE LIMITS OF DIPLOMACY 


MICHAEL LEIFER 





For a number of years, the Government of Cambodia has sought 
che insulation of its territory from local conflicts involving great power 
‘ivalry. It has pressed, without success, for an international conference, 
with great power participation, which would ensure the “neutrality” and 
territorial integrity of Cambodia. The absence of any coincidence of interest 
among those countries most deeply involved in the Vietnam conflict has 
stood as an obstacle to the convening of such a conference. 

Until April 1965, objections to such a conference came from the United 
States but these were withdrawn when it appeared possible to reach dis- 
-ussions on Vietnam by this means. At this juncture there occurred a change 
n the position of the Vietnamese communists and the Chinese Govern- 
nent. The communists involved in the Vietnam war appeared determined 
10t to be drawn into any negotiations regarding that conflict except on 
heir terms, terms not acceptable to the United States Government. 

Well before the beginning of 1966, it had become evident that Cambodia 
vas not going to improve its security position through great power agree- 
nent outside the context of a Vietnam settlement. But such a settlement 
tppeared to be a long way off; meanwhile, the prospects of the war in Viet- 
1am spilling over the border into Cambodia were steadily increasing. As 
he year began the Cambodian leader, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, was 
aced with an acute dilemma. Evidently, he continued to believe that the 
/ietnam war would result in an eventual Viet Cong victory, and he seemed 
o foresee grave consequences for Cambodia arising out of American at- 
empts to resist such an outcome. As the year drew to a close, moreover, 
ihanouk was no nearer to resolving Cambodia’s fundamental security 
yroblems. 

From the time that the Viet Cong had first moved on to the offensive in 
iouth Vietnam, periodic charges had been made that Cambodian territory 
vas serving as a base area and supply source for the insurgents. After the 
niddle of 1965, when the large scale American military involvement in 
south Vietnam began, these charges were echoed by the American military, 
nd at the end of the year a State Department spokesman referred to the 
ossibility that American forces might retaliate across the border into Cam- 





1 He informed one correspondent, “The United States have Jaunched themselves into 
n adventure which will inevitably end in defeat.” Harold Munthe-Kaas, “Interview 
ith Prince Norodom Sihanouk,” Far Eastern Economic Review, L:10 (December 9, 
965), 457. 
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bodia in self-defense. This announcement caused great alarm and offense 
in Phnom Penh where it was construed as an assumption of the right of hot 
pursuit. Cambodian border villages had been the victims of military intru- 
sions from across the South Vietnamese border in the past and incidents 
of this nature, allegedly the result of map-reading errors, were to continue 
through 1966. Indeed, bombing incidents at the end of July and at the 
beginning of August served to provide the explanation for the cancellation 
of Averell Harriman’s visit to Phnom Penh on a fence mending mission for 
the. U.S. Government with whom Cambodia had broken off diplomatic 
relations in May 1965. 

The State Department had no desire to see an escalation of the Vietnam 
war sideways and indeed was to modify its statement on retaliation. How- 
ever, it was under some pressure from the Pentagon, whose officers in the 
field are convinced that North Vietnamese units are operating from Cam- 
bodia. In April, American artillery returned fire across the Cambodian 
border. This was the first occasion on which military spokesmen had 
acknowledged a deliberate firing upon Cambodian soil. In May, as a result 
of this incident there was a formal protest to the Cambodian Government 
by Washington over the alleged use of Cambodian territory by Com- 
munist forces. Cambodian concern at the course of events duly increased. 

Prince Sihanouk’s alternatives in connection with this deteriorating 
situation were limited. He was somewhat aided by the reports of some 
American journalists and Western military attaches to the effect that there 
were no “hard” Viet Cong bases in Cambodia. But this expression of 
opinion did nothing to seal his border with South Vietnam. He did attempt 
to obtain some approximation to a cordon sanitaire in the middle of the 
year, an attempt described in the Cambodian press as a playing of the last 
card to maintain a disengaged kingdom.” 

Following the arinouncement in December 1965 that American forces 
might retaliate across the border with South Vietnam, Prince Sihanouk 
sent a letter of protest to the UN Secretary-General. In this letter he sug- 
gested that the United States could establish its sincere intentions concern- 
ing Cambodia by providing the International Control Commission (I.C.C.) 
assigned to the country with the means and material to investigate charges 
of abetting the Viet Cong. This letter drew a favorable response from 
Arthur Goldberg, the U.S. representative at the UN, who wrote to U Thant 
and expressed the interest of his government in Prince Sihanouk’s sugges- 
tion “to give more authority to the I.C.C.” Goldberg envisaged an enlarge- 
ment of the I.C.C. as a means of checking the Viet Cong movement and 
of avoiding an undesirable process of escalation which the State Depart- 
ment believed might drive Cambodia further towards the Communist 
powers. The initial Cambodian reaction to this adaptation of Prince Siha- 
nouk’s suggestion, however, was not enthusiastic. 


2 Réalités Cambodgiennes, July 8, 1966. 
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* This lack of enthusjasm was related to a parallel initiative being under- 
taken by the Cambodian Government. Ever since October 1964, the Cam- 
bodian Government had sought to come to terms with North Vietnam and 
the National Liberation Front (NLF) on a frontier agreement. The ration- 
ale for this effort was that it would be better to get something on paper 
before, rather than after, the eventual Viet Cong victory. At this point, 
however, there was little to show for the negotiations that had taken place. 
The Vietnamese communists had, so far, been unwilling to offer more than 
verbal assurances. In April 1966, in what can be construed as an attempt 
to expedite matters, the Cambodian Government elevated the status of the 
North Vietnamese Commercial Representative in Phnom Penh to that of 
Diplomatic Representative. Later the same month, it was announced that 
a treaty of friendship and non-aggression would be signed among Cam- 
bodia, North Vietnam and the NLF. However, it would appear that this 
was a premature statement. In the following September, the eighth in a 
series of negotiations between Cambodia and the NLF representatives was 
adjourned without conclusive result. 

By June 1966, it had become apparent that Cambodian concern about 
the extension of the Vietnam war was beginning to take precedence over 
‘egard for Vietnamese communist sensibilities. And this change of attitude 
nay well have been prompted by the American note in May which pro- 
tested against the use of Cambodian territory by insurgent forces. Prince 
Sihanouk responded by writing to Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. Anger 
it the American note was qualified by a formal proposal that the I.C.C. be 
ənlarged. And Rusk, in turn, expressed American willingness to bear the 
financial burden of this enterprise. 

On June 25, 1966 the Cambodian Government made a formal request 
to the co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference on Indo-China to reinforce 
the I.C.C. along the Cambodian-South Vietnamese border. There was an 
mmediate and favorable response from the British Foreign Secretary but 
us Soviet counterpart was to express private opposition. In such circum- 
stances, faced with an initiative which had British and American backing 
ind which was to be effected through American financial assistance, the 
soviet Government was not free to lend its support. The Soviet Union was 
»bliged in 1966 as in 1965 to take account of Chinese and especially 
North Vietnamese objections to what was regarded as a means of assisting 
‘he United States in the war in Vietnam. These objections were made known 
0 the Cambodian Government in a note of July 16th. It stated inter alia 
‘the Government of the United States in its desire to strengthen the I.C.C. 
s aiming at transforming this organization into an instrument of its policy 
of aggression as has been the case in Vietnam and Laos.” 

The net outcome was inaction and the Cambodian Government returned 


3 For a published record of these negotiations, see Le Sanghum, Phnom Penh, October 
.966, pp. 28-30. 
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to its policy of seeking accommodation with the Vietnamese Communists. 
In late October a meeting took place in Phnom Penh between Prince Siha- 
nouk, Mr. Nguyen Thuong, the diplomatic representative of North Viet- 
nam, and Professor Hieu, a member of the Presidium of the NLF. How- 
ever, the continuation of negotiations has yet to bear fruit in the form 
of a written agreement recognizing Cambodia’s frontiers. The episode _ 
surrounding the abortive attempt to enlarge the I.C.C. has served to 
suggest that Cambodia’s policy of neutrality does not provide any special 
diplomatic advantages. Cambodia may have demonstrated her good faith 
to the United States but her situation on the sidelines of the Vietnam War 
remains one of precarious existence. And whichever group of Vietnamese 
merges victorious may be of little comfort to the Cambodians. Prince 
Sihanouk has yet to be convinced that the victors will be other than the 
NLF and his conviction is reflected in his overall policy and in his attitude 
to China which he regards as the only country able and possibly willing 
to interpose its power between Cambodia and a reunited (Communist) 
Vietnam.‘ 

Conflict along the border with Thailand was also a prominent feature 
of the first half of 1966 in the North Western province of Oddor Meanchey 
and in the South Western province of Koh Kong. At the beginning of the 
year, the clandestine radio of the dissident Khmer Serai (Free Cambo- 
dians) declared war on Cambodia and claimed responsibility for incur- 
sions across the border. The Cambodian Government was also to attribute 
responsibility to the Khmer Serai but alleged that they were being backed 
by the Thai Government. Perhaps the most significant episode along the 
border with Thailand was the occupation early in April by troops from 
Thailand of the site of the ancient Khmer temple of Preah Vihear which 
was awarded to Cambodia by the International Court of Justice in Sep- 
tember 1962. This temple was soon reoccupied by Cambodian forces and 
the recapture has already passed into national legend. The border areas 
became more stable by the middle of the year and especially after the 
appointment in August of Herbert de Ribbing, a Swedish diplomat who is 
to assist the UN Secretary General in trying to restore relations between 
Cambodia and Thailand. In June, Prince Sihanouk publicly offered the 
hand of friendship to Thailand. But, so far, nothing has come of this 
initiative. ' 

As 1966 progressed it became apparent that Cambodia was running into 
serious financial difficulties. The cause was excessive government and pri- 
vate expenditure, a poor harvest in 1965, the blight on trade brought about 
by government intervention in the economy and corruption in public life. 
Basically, Cambodia has yet to adjust to the loss of budgetary support oc- 
casioned by the rejection of American aid at the end of 1963. The economic 

4In June, Prince Sihanouk described friendship with China as “an inalienable cer- 


tainty” and as synonymous with Cambodia’s survival. Kambuja, Phnom Penh, July 
1966, p. 32. 
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situation may explain,the drastic revamping of the Cambodian cabinet in 
October. 

On September 11th, Cambodia held its fourth elections since independ- 
ence: 415 candidates contested 82 seats in the National Assembly but all 
candidates were members of the ruling mass movement. Sangkum Reastre 
Niyum (Popular Socialist Community). The results saw many changes in 
the membership of the National Assembly with continuing support for the 
orogressive intellectuals. On October 19th a new government was announced 
with General Lon Nol, Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces, as Prime Min- 
ister. Its composition was conservative in political orientation and reflected 
a radical circulation of elites. Eight ministers and four secretaries of state 
were new, not having held office in the previous government. Within two 
weeks, Lon Nol was to offer his resignation. Disagreement appears to have 
centered around control of defense and military matters and the creation 
dy Prince Sihanouk of a shadow cabinet designed to keep the new adminis- 
‘ration on its toes. Although two other senior ministers returned their 
dortfolios, Lon Nol was persuaded to remain as Prime Minister until 1967. 
However, he has now been given powers to co-ordinate the offices of 
National Defense, the Interior, National. Security and Foreign Affairs. 
He may also have been influential in’ effecting changes among Prince 
sthanouk’s staff. For example, the extreme leftist, Chau Seng, has been 
‘eplaced as director of the head of State’s secretariat. 

Cabinet crisis in Cambodia is not a unique phenomenon. However, the 
atest episode may indicate a slight lessening in the authority of Prince 
Sihanouk who has been criticized within elite circles for the state of the 
sconomy and too close an association with communist powers. These two 
doints of criticism are related for they bear on the question of American aid 
vhich used to provide a valuable infusion not only for the economy but also 
or the Armed Forces. 

The major public event of the year for Cambodia was the visit to Phnom 
?enh in August of President de Gaulle. This visit gave Prince Sihanouk 
sreat joy for it provided him and his country, if only briefly, with the type 
of international recognition and attention which he ardently believes it 
‘ully merited. 
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LAOS: THE TROUBLED “NEUTRAL” 


ARTHUR J. DOMMEN 





The year 1966 was an eventful one for Laos. The Mekong River 
overflowed its banks, causing the worst flood in a quarter-century at Vien- 
tiane, the administrative capital. Simultaneously with the disruption of the 
economy due to the flood, the National Assembly precipitated a political 
crisis by rebelling against what it considered the government’s onerous 
fiscal policy, a restrictive distribution of ministerial portfolios and a sub- 
servient posture towards certain foreign countries. In a showdown between 
the Prime Minister, Prince Souvanna Phouma, and the headstrong deputies, 
the former obtained the Assembly’s dissolution and the scheduling of new 
general elections. To add to this sequence of events, another showdown, this 
one between generals of the Royal Army, cost a number of lives in Vien- 
tiane and the kingdom its most outstanding aviator. 


Four years after the signing of the Geneva Agreement, in which twelve 
foreign states formally neutralized Laos by pledging their intention to de- 
sist from intervention in its affairs, Laos had settled down to an uneasy 
truce. The division of territory and government continued between a com- 
bination of “rightists” and “‘neutralists” at Vientiane and a rival grouping 
at Khang Khay in the Plain of Jars led by the Neo Lao Hak Sat in a state 
of undeclared revolt against Vientiane. Economically, the progressive infla- 
tion of 1962-63 had at last been brought under control by the Royal Gov- 
ernment with the concerted assistance of a foreign consortium in support of 
the currency of Laos, the kip. Work in the fields of agriculture, public 
health and education was proceeding at a modest but steady pace. In Vien- 
tiane itself, progress was visible in the form of an attempt to lay sidewalks 
for the first time along main streets and the initiation of public transport 
in the form of a bus that carried passengers from the Chinaimo army camp 
on the eastern outskirts to the Wattay airport for a fee of 20 kip (4 cents), 
with Buddhist monks privileged to ride free. 


Reconstruction of the old French-built roads between Vientiane and the 
royal capital of Luang Prabang and from Vientiane southward along the 
left bank of the Mekong to the Cambodian border was accorded top pri- 
ority in the aid program formulated by the United States after Geneva. 
These roads had suffered badly from heavy use in military operations and 
from neglect due to insecurity in the government-controlled zone. The im- 
provement of the security situation: has permitted for the first time major 
repairs to bridges and culverts, making it possible once again for buses to 
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ply between the two,capitals, a journey requiring an air passage only a 
few short months ago. 

In military terms, the change over the past months represents a recession 
of guerrilla warfare, and this has been true throughout Laos. The only sig- 
nificant military engagements of 1966 took place in northern Sam Neua 
Province in February, and these were the result of a successful Pathet Lao 
move to oust the Royal Army from several isolated outposts it had occupied. 
These outposts had inhibited the use of mountain trails by the North Viet- 
namese and their Lao allies. Observers have concluded that the former have 
been badly inconvenienced by the continual disruption of their transport of 
men and supplies towards the south by the bombing raids carried out by 
both Royal Lao and American aircraft. 

It is particularly noteworthy that for the second year in a row the pro- 
Communist forces in northern Laos, rating as they now do a lower priority 
than forces occupied elsewhere, failed to attempt a spring mopping-up 
operation on the Plain of Jars, where both sides are in a position to 
threaten the other with larger-scale military operations. An important facet 
of this confrontation without any formally demarcated front is the airlift 
by planes of Air America, which continued to parachute rice and other vital 
supplies to armed tribesmen in the mountainous areas. This airlift, which 
began in 1961, cost the United States $10 million this year in transport 
charges alone. 

A political crisis of major proportions arose in September. Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma had been vested with special powers to govern the country 
without recourse to the National Assembly for a limited period beginning in 
1962. Following the restricted elections of July 18, 1965, in which 59 
deputies were elected to a special two-year term, the National Assembly 
increasingly exercised its will and manifested its discontent with govern- 
ment policies, particularly fiscal policies. On September 16, 1966, by a vote 
of 27 to 19, the Assembly rejected the draft of the national budget for the 
coming fiscal year presented by the Minister of Finance. This vote was 
interpreted by Prince Souvanna Phouma as a vote of no confidence, bringing 
the state of relations between the Prime Minister and the Assembly to a new 
low. In a move in accordance with the Constitution, but unprecedented in 
the history of independent Laos, Prince Souvanna Phouma won the ap- 
proval of the King’s Council for dissolution of the National Assembly in a 
decisive test of strength, five votes to four. New general elections were 
thereupon announced for January 1, 1967. 

According to political observers, three main reasons underlay the politi- 
cal crisis. The first of these was the character of the Assembly itself and 
the mutuality of interest that its members found in attempting to protect 
their financial interests from an activist fiscal policy. The elections of 1965 
had been carried out on the basis of a restricted electorate of some 20,000 
civil servants, teachers and other members of the educated minority, and 
certain military personnel. The result was that while the Assembly of 1960 
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had been packed with old-time politicians, with few exceptions corrupt in 
the exercise of their legislative responsibilities and feudal in outlook, who 
had been elected by their village constituents on the basis of droit de seig- 
neur, the Assembly that emerged from the 1965 elections represented a new 
phenomenon in the history of Laos: a moneyed middle class. The new 
deputies had a direct stake in the government’s decisions relating to fiscal 
policy. Many of them were men of commerce who had profited from the © 
resumption of normal economic activity after 1962. 

Inflation of the kip has been controlled for the past four years by means 
of an international stabilization fund to which annual contributions have 
been made by the United States, Britain, France, Australia and ‘Japan. 
The mechanism by which the value of the kip in terms of dollars is held.at 
a relatively stable level works through making goods available to soak up 
excess paper money. The United States has operated a commodity import 
program under which merchants in Laos can import goods at the rate of 
240 kip to the dollar and sell them at the rate of 500 kip to the dollar. Laos 
is one of the few underprivileged countries possessing a completely free 
foreign exchange market without any restrictions. Banks sell foreign ex- 
change freely at the rate of 500 kip to the dollar, drawing on a fund known 
as the Foreign Exchange Operations Fund (FEOF) established on the 
recommendation of the International Monetary Fund. United States con- 
tributions to the commodity import program and the FEOF were respec- 
tively $7.4 million and $4.0 million in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1965. 

On September 1, 1965, however, following discovery of abuses of the 
system of differential exchange rates, the United States drastically reduced 
the list of commodities eligible for import at the 240 rate to essential goods 
like rice, petroleum products, industrial machinery and utility vehicles. 
This struck the new middle class a blow. Another blow came in the form 
of a government announcement of higher taxes on income and on the sale 
of luxury products. Since income tax is paid by only a small minority, the 
main burden again fell on the middle class whose interests were represented 
in the National Assembly. Finally, the government moved to seal a major 
loophole in its taxation system by declaring a withholding tax on income 
beginning in 1965. 

The situation of the government, which was in bad financial straits, be- 
came acute with the Mekong flood in September. Besides destroying an 
estimated 25% of the lowland rice crop, the flood waters interrupted air 
traffic at Vientiane, forcing cancellation of gold shipments to Laos for a 
month with consequent loss of customs revenue on the single most profitable 
item of trade. By the time the Assembly rejected the government’s budget, 
that budget was no longer sufficient to meet the demands created by the 
sudden emergency. As one Lao politician pointed out to the author, “On 
Sest battu sur un cadavre.” 

Resistance to the government’s fiscal measures was only part of the story, 
however. A second important factor behind the Assembly’s rebellion was the 
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lack of ministerial openings that in the past have always afforded an avenue 
of personal advancement for ambitious Assembly deputies. The Assembly 
elected in 1965 included among its members a number of civil servants who 
had recently returned to Laos from completion of a stage in institutes in 
France. On their return home they had discovered that opportunities to 
exercise their newly acquired skills of administration were lacking in their 
home districts and had thereupon presented themselves as candidates for 
the National Assembly. Now, as deputies, they rebelled against working 
with a Cabinet whose members represented the older generation of leaders. 

The major difficulty here was that the composition of Prince Souvanna 
Phouma’s Cabinet has been frozen by the agreements reached at the tri- 
partite meetings of 1961 and 1962 at Zurich and the Plain of Jars respec- 
tively. These agreements had reserved certain ministerial portfolios for the 
representatives of the Neo Lao Hak Sat. After the abrupt departure of the 
latter from Vientiane in the spring of 1963, Prince Souvanna Phouma re- 
tained their vacant seats in the Cabinet. These were the seat of deputy 
prime minister and minister of economy and plan held by Prince Souphan- 
ouvong, half-brother of Prince Souvanna Phouma, and the seat of minister 
of information and tourism held by Phoumi Vongvichit. Desirous of keep- 
ing the way open for their return as part of a national union government, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma stuck to the framework of the original tripartite 
coalition, refusing with few exceptions to take in outsiders. He himself 
held the portfolios of Foreign Affairs and Defense, two important ministries, 
as well as that of Veterans Affairs and Social Action. This seeming monopoly 
of portfolios greatly irritated the Assembly deputies. 

Demands were heard with increasing frequency in the Assembly during 
1966 for changes in the composition of the government. A number of 
deputies attempted to suggest ministerial reshuffles in which they staked 
out individual ministries for themselves. Irresponsible behavior of this sort 
became all the more common after the withdrawal from the Presidency of 
the Assembly in May of the veteran political leader and former prime min- 
ister, Phoui Sananikone. His post was taken over by Dr. Oudom Souvanna- 
vong, who had personal designs on the post of minister of public health 
and who in the pursuit of his own ambitions allowed the deputies free vent 
to their grievances against the government. 

The deputies’ demands that Prince Souvanna Phouma make changes in 
his government were strengthened by the minor representation the Prime 
Minister’s own neutralist party attained in the Assembly. While Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma insisted on a “‘neutralist” position balancing the “left” and 
“right” factions, many of the deputies argued that scrapping what appeared 
to them an anachronistic tripartite structure would not be unconstitutional, 
since Laos had made a declaration of neutrality in 1962 that was considered 
to have equal force with the Constitution. New elections, they argued, 
should lead to formation of a new government to replace the strictly pro- 
visional tripartite coalition formed at the behest of the Geneva signatories. 
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The old factional labels were no longer applicable, they argued, since everý 
party had to adopt a “neutralist” platform to avoid violating the Consti- 
tution. King Savang Vatthana, who has always remained suspicious of the 
terms imposed upon Laos by the 1962 Geneva Agreement, was said to agree 
privately with this thesis. 

The Neo Lao Hak Sat had denounced the 1965 election as illegal. When 
new elections were announced, they spurned Prince Souvanna Phouma’s in- 
vitation to participate in them and declared they would repeat their boy- 
cott. Apparently they saw more advantage in an ambiguous opposition to 
everything done by Vientiane than in a trial of strength through ballots. 
Excluding them from the government, as demanded by the more vociferous 
Assembly deputies, was an act fraught with dangerous international con- 
sequences, particularly as the Soviet Union, for reasons of its need to retain 
as much influence as possible in Hanoi, was reportedly strongly opposed to 
any scrapping of the tripartite structure of the Royal Government. Thus, 
while Prince Souvanna Phouma could afford to hold the line against the 
Assembly deputies on fiscal policy, their arguments about the longevity of 
the coalition placed him on the horns of a dilemma. 

A third and final reason. behind the political crisis of 1966 was a national- 
ist undercurrent that manifested itself throughout the entire debate on 
fiscal policy and in the arguments about the composition of the Royal Gov- 
ernment. 

In the fiscal year from July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1967, the national budget 
of Laos envisaged receipts of 5,012 million kip ($10.0 million) as against 
expenditures of 15,680 million kip ($31.3 million), leaving a budgetary 
deficit of 10,668 million kip ($21.3 million). Of total expenditures pro- 
grammed, 7,358 million kip were on the civilian side and 8,322 million kip 
on the military side, mainly in the form of pay for the Royal Army. Until 
the military budget was merged with the civilian budget for the first time 
in 1965, many of the deputies had perhaps not fully comprehended the ex- 
tent to which their country’s budget was dependent upon foreign support. 
American economic aid to Laos during the current year is expected to total 
about $55 million, based on calculations made before the Mekong flood. 
While the deputies attacked the Finance Minister for trying to hold the 
budgetary deficit down, there was a material reason why this had to be 
done: under the conditions for successful operation of the FEOF, Laos had 
undertaken to hold its budgetary deficit “at a level which will not exceed 
the deficit in the current budgetary year.” t This appeared to the deputies to 
be a case of a foreign power dictating its will to a sovereign country. 

Nationalist sentiment found other wellsprings also. Beginning in June, 
1964, Prince Souvanna Phouma had concurred in the flying of missions 
over Laos by American aircraft in violation of the terms of the 1962 Geneva 


1 United States Aid te Laos, U.S. Agency for International Development, Vientiane 
(n.d.), p. 6. 
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Agreement. On August 5, 1966, the U.S. State Department reported that 21 
U.S. Air Force personnel and 4 U.S. Navy personnel had been killed in 
operations within Laos. In May 1966, the intervention of the American 
Ambassador, William Sullivan, had succeeded in patching up a quarrel 
within the high command of the Royal Lao Army in Vientiane, notably 
_ General Kouprasith Abhay, on the one hand, and the Lao air commander, 

General Thao Ma, on the other. General Thao Ma had refused to comply 
with an order from Vientiane transferring him from his headquarters in the 
southern town of Savannakhet, where he enjoyed considerable autonomy 
of operation, particularly with respect to assistance from Thailand and the 
important American air base complex in Thailand. The temporary nature 
of the accommodation reached at Savannakhet was revealed on October 21, 
when Lao aircraft carried out a raid on targets in the Vientiane area, killing 
a number of civilians. General Thao Ma then fled to Thailand. 

The United States resumed arms aid to Laos as early as 1963, barely a 
year after the Geneva conference ended, when pro-Communist forces at- 
tempted to drive General Kong Le from positions occupied by his Soviet- 
equipped forces on the Plain of Jars. American military aid now goes both 
to the “rightist” and the much smaller “neutralist” forces and is coordi- 
nated by an office within the United States economic aid mission in Vien- 
tiane known as the Requirements Office. The continued North Vietnamese 
use of Laos as a corridor to South Vietnam, the American bombing of Lao 
territory in the eastern mountains, and the irresponsible behavior of gen- 
erals like Thao Ma distressed Kong Le, who is himself part mountain tribes- 
man. His resignation as commander of the “neutralist’”’ forces, therefore, 
announced by Prince Souvanna Phouma on November 18, was not unex- 
pected. A few days earlier, he had sought refuge in the Indonesian Embassy 
in Vientiane, alleging pressure from the “rightist” generals to merge his 
forces, who had up to then retained their identity. It was the “killing of Lao 
by Lao” that had impelled him to act on August 9, 1960, to take control of 
Vientiane with his paratroopers, he said at the time. Now, six years later, 
there was no visible end to the “killing of Lao by Lao.” Kong Le, both as 
captain and as general, has been Laos’ most consistent neutralist. 

The most clear-cut evidence to date of North Vietnam’s intervention in 
Laos was published on August 22 in the form of a 700-page report on an 
attack on the Royal Lao Army’s officers training school at Dong Hene in 
Savannakhet Province in March 1965. The head of an investigating team 
of the International Control Commission (ICC) that examined the evidence 
at the request of the Royal Government, Indian Lt. Col. S. V. Bhiday, re- 
ported on October 16, 1965, that interrogation of prisoners captured after 
the attack revealed that “they arrived at the places where they were injured 
as part of an armed organized body of troops of the Armed Forces of North 
Vietnam.” Much other evidence, including captured equipment and reports 
of eyewitnesses, confirmed the North Vietnamese participation in the at- 
tack. The objections of the Polish member of the ICC, whose representa- 
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tive did not take part in the investigation togethes with the Indian and 
Canadian officers, delayed the forwarding of the report to the Geneva Co- 
chairmen, Britain and the Soviet Union, until June 14, 1966. The report 
was published unilaterally by Britain, the Soviet Union having refused, as 
in a number of past instances, to join in the publication out of deference to 
the wishes of North Vietnam. i 

While North Vietnam and Communist China, which has not paid its 
share of the cost of maintaining the ICC in Laos since June 1963, have both 
been sharply critical of the actions of the ICC, both have continued to 
maintain full embassies in Vientiane, where Chinese Ambassador Liu Chun 
is dean of the diplomatic corps. The over-all direction of the Neo Lao Hak 
Sat is still believed to be in the hands of North Vietnam, with the leaders of 
this movement spending much of their time in that country, especially 
since the beginning of intensive bombing of Neo Lak Hak Sat-controlled 
areas. Neverthless, a number of Neo Lao Hak Sat delegations have visited 
Peking, where they have voiced praise for the “thought of Mao Tse-tung,” 
and the Neo Lao Hak Sat armed forces have dropped the name “Pathet 
Lao” in favor of the Chinese-style designation “People’s Liberation Army.” 

In foreign affairs, the year was highlighted by state visits by King Savang 
Vatthana to the Soviet Union in May and to France in July. The Prime 
Minister of Thailand, Thanom Kittikachorn, paid a four-day state visit to 
Laos at the end of March, healing many wounds in Thai-Lao relations left 
by the late Marshal Sarit Thanarat. Prince Souvanna Phouma led the dele- 
gation of Laos to the Ministerial Conference for Economic Development of 
Southeast Asia in Tokyo, and Laos became the 18th nation to join the Asian 
Development Bank. Laos was also represented by an observer at the Con- 
` ference of the Asian and Pacific Regions held in Seoul in June. 
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INDIA: THE CONGRESS SYSTEM ON TRIAL 


RAJNI KOTHARI 


The year started with an event that shocked the nation, the 
sudden and premature death of Lal Bahadur Shastri—a man that was 
shaping into a leader of consensus, and on grounds quite different from 
those of Jawaharlal Nehru. It was not the removal of charisma that hit 
the nation this time but rather the sudden disappearance of a skilled and 
experienced manager, engaged at various levels and mediating between 
a variety of interests, and accepted by each as leader. What is more, 
Shastri had steered the country through a balance between domestic and 
foreign policy issues and thus managed to bring the different sections of 
the leadership to adopt a realistic approach to nation-building, himself 
wielding the authority that was needed to take the country through the 
critical problems of food, election and foreign policy. 

It was the breach that was affected in this merging consensus—fitfully 
started under Nehru’s spell and institutionally shaping under Shastri—that 
provides us with an outlook for 1966. The events of major political signifi- 
cance within the country during 1966 clustered around (i) the election of 
the new leader of the Congress Party and the new pattern of alignments 
that emerged after it, (ii) the construction and implementation of the 
machinery for the selection of Congress candidates for the coming elections, 
(iii) the devaluation crisis and the rift between the Government and the 
Party organization, (iv) the formation of electoral alliances among opposi- 
tion parties and of rival Congress parties in several States, and (v) the 
wave of violence and organized ‘direct action’ in various parts of the 
country. Externally, the country was faced with problems of both food and 
economic aid and of building fresh channels of diplomatic effort. I shall 
try to provide a brief analysis of these events from the point of view of the 
stability and the integrity of the system in what was undoubtedly a year of 
crisis. 

The election of the new party leader in 1966 underscores developments 
and raises issues far different from the Nehru succession in 1964. For one 
thing, the Congress President, Mr. Kamaraj, was not permitted to find out 
the “consensus” and declare it. There is reason to believe that the state of 
opinion among M.P.s contributed to this.1 Second, there was no clear choice 
as was the case with Shastri. Third, the decision was the result of a keenly 


1 Anxious members of the Congress Parliamentary Party wrote to Kamaraj requesting 
him not to by-pass the Parliamentary Party as was done in the last leadership contest. 
Hindustan Times, Jan. 14, 1966. ` 
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contested election in the Congress Parliamentary Party (C.P.P.). For the 
first time the C.P.P. was polarized on the choice of its leader through a 
ballot. Fourth, the Chief Ministers exercised a far more direct role than in 
1964, When a deadlock was developing, eleven Chief Ministers communi- 
cated their decision to the Congress President in favor of Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi.” Fifth, as a consequence of the contest, the manifest group struc- | 
ture of the Congress aggregated at the level of the Centre. This provided 
the background to the sharpening of factional positions that contributed 
so much to the nomination process prior to the election and, quite signifi- 
cantly, to the elections themselves. Sixth, the decision was received as 
transitional, not “final,” as India’s fourth General Elections were scheduled 
for early 1967. The struggle for power for party leadership was to ensue 
thereafter. Finally, a generational change in the political process since Inde- 
pendence was clearly earmarked by the election. Let us look briefly at the 
principal moves in the succession struggle. 

There was only one clear candidate to begin with—Morarji Desai. The 
Congress high command, determined to defeat Desai, looked for plausible 
candidates with this purpose in mind. The name of the Defense Minister, 
Y. B. Chavan, was said to have been floated in far-off Tashkent and sup- 
ported by a body of opinion in New Delhi (and also by the B.B.C.!), but 
met with two difficulties—his unpopularity with southern Chief Ministers 
because of his “regional” (i.e. pro-Maharashtra) stand vis-a-vis Goa and 
Mysore, and the reluctance on the part of a section of the organizational 
leadership to support a potentially powerful Prime Minister. The “care- 
taker” Prime Minister Nanda, pleaded for his confirmation as Prime Min- 
ister, at least till the elections, as compensation for having stepped down in 
favor of Shastri in 1964, but was not generally considered to be presentable 
enough for the election campaign. With the deadlock developing fast, some ` 
Chief Ministers led by Atulya Ghosh, the West Bengal Congress leader, 
proposed the name of Kamara] himself after holding two meetings but the 
Congress President firmly declined. At this stage, Jagjivan Ram, who alleg- 
edly controls a block of scheduled and backward caste M.P.s, joined the 
contest. The situation was getting complicated. 

The Congress Working Committee met on January 14 and set the date 
of the election for the 19th. It was now that the Chief Ministers’ move 
mentioned above was mooted. Atulya Ghosh, who played such a prominent 
role, was deputed to call on Morarji Desai and urge him to accept the deci- 
sion of the Chief Ministers in favor of Mrs. Gandhi. Desai firmly declined 
saying that the Chief Ministers were not the electorate in this contest and 


2 The States were Maharashtra, M. P., Rajasthan, Bihar, W. Bengal, Orissa, Andhra 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore and Jammu and Kashmir. Kerala was under Governor’s 
rule. What remained were Gujarat, Morarji Desai’s home State, and Uttar Pradesh. 
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claiming that he was tle candidate of the real voters, the M.P.s.3 For some 

time Jagjivan Ram threatened to throw his support to Morarji Desai (it 

should be remembered that both had been ‘‘kamarajed” out of the Cabinet) 

but was ultimately won over by promise of a Cabinet post. Nanda also 

bowed out of the contest, leaving Mrs. Gandhi and Desai as the only candi- 
dates. 

The poll was held on the 19th after intense canvassing. Mrs. Gandhi won 
as expected, but not quite with an overwhelming majority—355 to 169. 
Desai offered full cooperation to Mrs. Gandhi, significantly adding that the 
contest had helped to create “an atmosphere of fearlessness” in the party 
and in the country. The election was hailed as a triumph for Kamaraj,* 
but the Congress President himself is reported to have wailed: “it is a vic- 
tory for Mrs. Gandhi but defeat for me.” The votes mobilized by Desai 
seem to have annoyed him (things do not surprise Kamaraj, they annoy 
him), although it confirmed the predictions of the more realistic Atulya 
Ghosh (172 for Desai). l 

Two points emerged from this election. The Chief Ministers continue 
to have a firm grip on the M.P.s from their respective States (more so 
during an election year). On the other hand, the outcome showed a good 
deal of dissidence among the M.P.s and in some cases a simple and delib- 
erate show of independence in the exercise of their vote. This has led to a 
state of indecision on the procedure by which the Congress leader is se- 
lected: the M.P.s are undoubtedly emerging as the decision-makers, but a 
consensus in this regard has yet to develop. This also brings out another 
aspect. Although the nomination process before the elections is as im- 
portant as in the United States, in India it is more in the nature of prepa- 
rations for the inevitable struggle for ascendancy within the Party after 
the elections. The fact that the M.P.s play a decisive role in the Leader’s 
choice debars his nomination before the election as in the United States, 
except under conditions where the leader who guides the election is firmly 
entrenched as was the case with Nehru. 

The events leading to the “second succession” as described above signify 
no more than the beginning of certain major shifts in the institutional 
balance of the political system in India. The conflict for power within the 
Congress and the increasing influence of one level of party struggle on 
another symbolize more than a mere struggle between personalities; they 
raise basic issues regarding institutional relationships between party organi- 
zation, government, Parliament and state governments and party units. 


3 Seven prominent non-Congress members of the Parliament issued a statement on 
January 16 questioning the propriety of some Chief Ministers in playing such a role 
in the election of the new leader. 

4 According to Inder Malhotra of The Statesman, Kamaraj had made up his mind 
right at the start. In the characteristically monosyllabic manner in which Kamaraj 
both speaks and thinks, he was found muttering: “What to dor... Unity? .. . Indira!” 
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Similarly, as the growing evidence of weakness in the ranks of the dominant 
party stimulated opposition ranks to reorganize, the questions that have 
arisen are not simply in respect to the likely number and relative strength 
of parties but rather to the behavior of opposition and dissident groups 
towards the dominant party in respect to the former’s regard for the con- 
stitutional framework under which the present system operates. Finally, 
both these aspects of change have also tended to call into question the 
considerable agreement that existed so far on the more basic aspects of 
economic strategy and foreign policy. A recapitulation of the more im- 
portant events during the year substantiate these points. 

The removal of T. T. Krishnamachari as Finance Minister on New 
Year eve, 1965—the last stroke of political finesse on the part of Shastri 
before he left for Tashkent—started a process of Cabinet reshuffling that 
has gone on throughout the year and has led to a greater homogeneity in 
the government. Mahavir Tyagi, another independent-minded Minister, 
resigned on the issue of the Tashkent agreement. In “virtually retaining” 
the Shastri team, Mrs. Gandhi made a few changes that were significant: 
e.g., the demotion of Sanjiva Reddy and the elevation of Fakruddin Ahmed. 
In the new government there were two clearly distinct elements: the old 
guard led by S. K. Patil and Jagjivan Ram and the relatively younger and 
more policy-oriented group consisting of Y. B. Chavan, C. Subramaniam, 
Asoka Mehta, Sachin Chaudhuri, Manubhai Shah, Fakruddin Ahmed, S. 
Sanjivaiah and Dinesh Singh, with feeble stalwarts like Nanda and Swaran 
Singh more at home with the latter than with the former. The powerful 
party “syndicate” has continued to function through the Congress Presi- 
dent, the State party bosses, and the old guard within the Cabinet. As the 
year proceeded, the Prime Minister was to be subjected to contrary pres- 
sures by these two groups, her evident preference for the younger group ` 
being restrained by the weight of the “syndicate” and the compulsions of an 
election year. 

The new government faced insuperable tasks. Just a few days after Mrs. 
Gandhi was sworn in as Prime Minister (January 24), a wave of agitations 
and violence commenced and continued throughout the year. The agitations 
took many forms—demonstrations against the government, food riots, 
student riots, and above all bandhs (1.e., closure of a town or entire State) 
designed to upset the administrative machinery and discredit the govern- 
ment in the eyes of the people by provoking police and, sometimes, army 
action. In the end it became clear that the whole strategy was rashly con- 
ceived and was discrediting its authors more than its target. But while it 
lasted—and it lasted till almost the end of the year—the business of gov- 
ernment was made increasingly difficult. In addition, there were troubles 
from the underground Naga tribes and the Mizo National Front, trouble 
that often took subversive forms. On the policy front Mrs. Gandhi immedi- 
ately faced grave problems of decision-making in regard to prices, food 
and economic aid, agricultural policy, the Punjabi Suba (Sikh state) issue, 
and relations with foreign powers. 
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` Faced by such an array of tasks and challenges, the government began 

by showing a rare nerve and considerable policy initiative. It took the 
decision to form the Punjabi Suba, continued with determination on nego- 
tiations with the Nagas in spite of great provocation, and firmly and 
speedily put down the revolt in the Mizo Hills with the help of the Air 
_Force. The food and student riots were more difficult to handle and called 
for more considered steps. These were taken, though often after delays that 
proved damaging for the morale of the administration and the police. The 
Opposition soon learned that it could successfully embarrass the authorities 
in their maintenance of law and order and slow down the wheels of pro- 
duction but it had no chance to dislodge the established government from 
power. On the economic front, the government was slower in decision- 
making, largely because of its critics within and outside the Party. The 
decision to implement the new fertilizer policy with U.S. private assistance 
met with considerable protest from the left. The desire to secure more 
foreign aid and to base the plan strategy on such expectations aroused 
ridicule from the same quarters. Despite severe criticism the decisions 
were carried through, although the government was continuously em- 
barrassed by indecision and delay on the part of the aid-givers. On the 
whole, public opinion could hardly be said to have been on the side of the 
government. 

The devaluation of the Rupee, announced on June 5,° clinched the issue 
and enlarged and deepened the gaps in understanding and the power 
cleavage. The announcement aroused much resentment against the gov- 
ernment from almost everyone else, including the C.P.P. and the Congress 
. high command, the most vociferous critic being Kamaraj himself. That 
the government had managed to keep the issue such a well-guarded secret— 
i.e., till it became a fait accompli—ied many to a sense of being let down. 
There were many factors in the situation. Responsible spokesmen of the 
government had categorically ruled out the step three times in recent 
months, which gave rise to a widespread feeling that the Prime Minister 
and her colleagues had acted under foreign pressure. The government 
replied that the decision, though in keeping with the technical opinion of 
the IMF and the World Bank, was taken entirely on its own initiative. 
To the critics, the explanation only confirmed their charge. Such hurt 
national feelings, under conditions of a rising “anti-western”’ tide, influenced 
the climate in which the government had to defend its decision. 

What sharpened this feeling, of course, was the government’s acting in 
a manner that did not permit any deliberation of the issue, even at the 
highest political level. Although the Prime Minister informed Kamaraj 
before the announcement, the latter resented his exclusion from the deci- 
sion-making process on this issue. Devaluation also once again demon- 
strated the power of the “policy group” around the Prime Minister. There 


5 This was the second devaluation since Independence, the first having taken place 
in Sept. 1949. The new rate for the dollar was Rs. 7.50. 
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followed a long period of uneasiness and clear rłft between the Prime 
Minister and the Congress President who realized that he could not hope 
always to be the power behind the throne. 

Devaluation contributed to a process already going on in the country of 
deflating the authority of the government through bandhks and student 
riots. The summer session of Parliament started and continued on a note, 
of turbulence and indiscipline, provoked at first by inflexibility on the part 
of the government (which insisted that its own motion for a general debate 
on economic policy should have preference over the opposition’s motion of 
no-confidence) and maintained throughout, with the government exhibiting 
a weak and dithering mood. The devaluation debates, the Boothalingam 
affair stemming from a public inquiry against a senior civil servant, the 
Public Accounts Committee’s strictures against C. Subramaniam in regard 
to certain administrative transactions in his former capacity as Union 
Steel Minister, and a host of privilege motions directed against individual 
ministers and senior Congressmen visibly unnerved the government. The 
Prime Minister lost her former grip and firmness, her close associates re- 
ceived a harsh and unsympathetic thrashing and hardly carried any politi- 
cal weight at all, and those in the Congress who enjoyed political prestige 
were in no mood to oblige the government. The C.P.P. indulged in as much 
government-baiting as the opposition, if less violently. In such a state of 
disarray, there is little wonder that it fell to S. K. Patil to become the 
main spokesman of the government and to save it from a total collapse 
of political morale. 

The big problem that devaluation and the monsoon session left behind 
was the breach that had been affected in the highest ranks of the Congress 


party—principally between the Prime Minister and the Congress President. _ : 


The breach lasted for some time and led to a considerable alienation on the 
part of Kamaraj until the politics of the Congress party and the politics 
of an election year together forced a process of “mutual understanding” 
that at last galvanized the Party electoral machinery back into action.® 
The grim food situation, the Prime Minister’s gestures on Vietnam and 
her positive steps in strengthening the Belgrade-Cairo-New Delhi axis 
and Kamaraj’s own tour of Eastern European countries in his capacity as 
Party President, helped distract attention from the monotonously over- 
played and anomic critiques of Mrs. Gandhi’s Government. The Prime 
Minister, in a speech at Madras, stressed how fortunate the Congress 
party was at being led by “this great man of Madras .. . of utter simplicity 
and high idealism.” Constantly questioned on his differences with the 


6 Professor Max Beloff of Oxford, who visited New Delhi on several occasions dur- 
ing the year, decried the fact that the Prime Minister should have to spend so much 
time on “factional disputes” when the country faced problems. The criticism was 
characteristic of most British academics’ insensitivity to the political problems of 
developing societies. But the point made is true and underlines the fluidity in the leader- 
ship situation during the year. 
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Prime Minister, Kamafaj, who was at first quiet, later on firmly told the 
reporters “there are no differences between us.” At least evidences of an 
open rift began to fade into the background. And the business of selecting 
a few thousand Congress candidates from sixteen States was overdue. 

In previous election years, the Congress party has addressed itself to 
the task of resolving and accommodating personal and group positions at 
different levels for the sake of mobilizing the party organization for a 
common purpose. The year-long efforts towards crystallizing the Congress 
Party’s approach to the 1967 Elections show that the central leadership 
has been more than usually vulnerable to cross pressures and that the 
nature of pre-poll electioneering has undergone a profound transformation. 
We may hurriedly review the process at work during 1966. 

The process started with the all-important election to the 13-member 
Central Election Committee (CEC) at the Congress Party session held 
at Bombay in June. The election merits a brief reporting. The CEC, an 
extended version of the Parliamentary Board, is always constituted before 
the national poll through the election of five additional members by the 
AICC, and “ceases to exist when the polling is over.”” This time 534 mem- 
bers voted. Sanjiva Reddy from Andhra, D. P. Misra from Madhya 
Pradesh, and C. B. Gupta from U.P. were elected in the first round. Promi- 
nent candidates in the second round were K. D. Malaviya, Ram Subhag 
Singh and G. M. Sadiq, the Kashmir Chief Minister. G. M. Sadiq’s sudden 
candidature, mooted by Chavan and approved by the Prime Minister, 
against Sukhadia, the Rajasthan Chief Minister, upset Kamaraj’s calcula- 
tions of bringing in Malaviya to counter-balance C. B. Gupta in U.P. As 
the Kashmir Chief Minister’s defeat could not be countenanced by any 

responsible person and as he snatched some of the support from Malaviya, 
` the decision about the fifth elected member, which was vigorously medi- 
ated by S. K. Patil, was decided in favor of Ram Subhag Singh. Patil 
had also supported Sanjiva Reddy and, according to the Statesman, worked 
for Sadiq. Although Morarji Desai was pleased at Gupta’s election, it was 
Patil that emerged as the great manipulator of the CEC election. With the 
election of D. P. Misra, Sadiq and Gupta and the defeat or discomfiture 
of Malaviya, S. N. Misra (the “Ginger Group” leader who polled a miser- 
able 5 votes) and Sukhadia, the Prime Minister appeared to be no longer 
a prisoner of Kamaraj and looked forward to an equal partnership with 
the Congress President at least until the election results were out. As a 
result, the “high command” emerged as a house divided into so many 
groups engaged in different alignments for different ends, the ministerial- 
dissident battles in the States became vital bases of the central leadership 
conflict, and the selection of candidates assumed a role out of proportion 


7“CEC and Its Functions,” by Atulya Ghosh in The Hindustan Times, Dec. 16, 
1966. A recent amendment in the Party Constitution introducing the principle of a 
single transferable vote in the election to the CEC meant that this time there was 
going to be some struggle between opposing leadership groups. 
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to its technical importance in the political process. Each nomination countéd. 
A considerable part of political energy for the rest of the year was devoted 
to this activity. 

= Organizationally the Congress faced a series of crises apart from the 
more general one arising from a failure to strike a new power balance at 
the Center. The Congress President appointed on March 27 a panel of 
Working Committee members to settle “personal and group rivalries as 
exist at present or may emerge from time to time.” Like the Central 
Disciplinary Action Committee and the various (Center-Pradesh) Liaison 
Committees appointed earlier in the wake of the Kamaraj Plan, nothing 
much came of this. The strategy of a “hard line” adopted by Kamaraj in 
Kerala did not pay much dividends in that most difficult of States, Uttar 
Pradesh. The deadly balance in U.P. allowed no Central initiative to suc- 
ceed and led only to a further sophistication of the cobweb with a middling 
group led by the office-holding Chief Minister. An attempt to clear up 
the situation in Orissa had to start with an invitation to the much maligned 
but still powerful State boss, Biju Patnaik, whose initiatives led to a “min- 
isters’ strike”? resulting from a resignation en bloc of 12 out of 13 ministers 
and deputy ministers. Meanwhile a rival Congress party led by Hare 
Krishna Mehtab, the former Chief Minister of Orissa, had been launched 
on May 5. This was only four days after the Bangla Congress in West 
Bengal had been formed under Ajoy Mukherjee, the ousted President of 
the State’s Congress Committee. This brought the number of rival Con- 
gress parties to three and the trend continued as the year moved on— 
Madhya Pradesh, Haryana, Rajasthan, Bihar. The breakup in Rajasthan 
deserves special mention as it has clearly polarized the two major rival 
groups in Rajasthan politics (even if clear-cut caste identifications may no 
longer be there). The Bihar dissident formation was also of some magnitude. ° 
Does this all mean a polarization of the Congress party, long expected by 
some observers? The signs were not yet there in spite of an attempt to form 
a “national coalition” of these parties at a convention held in New Delhi in 
November. At the same time, these dissident Congress parties undertook 
vigorous talks with other opposition parties to form electoral alliances. 

. Andhra Pradesh represents the classic case of failure to resolve the 
rivalry between State factional leaders through the facility of some position 
at the Center for one of the rivals. 1966 witnessed an absorbing spectacle 
of how national political leaders continue to be preoccupied with State 
politics. The battleground was the constitution of the Pradesh Election 
Committee (PEC), a matter of considerable importance in the develop- 
ment of group politics in every State. Both the Sanjiva Reddy and the 
Brahmanand Reddy groups (gone are the days of Kama-Reddy politics, 
please note!) had an equal number on the PEC, with one seat to fill. A 


8 I owe this expression to B. B. Jena of Utkal University. The “strike” was resolved 
by Kamaraj, in the process clearly establishing Patnaik’s supremacy in Orissa Congress 
politics. 
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prolonged struggle ensued, Sanjiva Reddy in favor of the nomination of 
the “eleventh member” by the High Command and the Chief Minister 
pressing for an election by the Andhra Congress Committee in which his 
group had a majority. Democratic politics being what it is, the Chief 
Minister had his way, but that did not resolve the issue. Rival lists were 
presented to the CEC which was ultimately forced to order the two leaders 
themselves to come up with an agreed list. The CEC found the problem 
much more difficult in the case of U.P., where in spite of an agreement on 
the part of the rival State leaders to agree to the Prime Minister’s finaliza- 
tion of the list in order to break the impasse, the need to weigh each Parli- 
amentary and legislative seat from the viewpoint of the coming struggle for 
leadership in the State—as well as at the Center—turned the selection 
process into a major political pre-occupation. 

The more stable State parties presented fresh problems. In Maharashtra, 
17 Congress M.L.As., including two Ministers from Bombay, submitted 
resignations of their membership in the State Assembly in August to protest 
against the government’s failure to resist the Communist-inspired Bombay 
Bandh. Later in the year, the Bombay P.E.C. refused the Congress “ticket” 
to V. K. Krishna Menon for his present constituency, and instead gave it 
to a member of the Planning Commission. This gave rise to a storm in 
Delhi political circles, sharply divided the political leadership, and created 
a deadlock in the CEC in the wake of S. K. Patil’s resolute denial to accom- 
modate Menon. Both the Prime Minister and the Congress President ex- 
pressed themselves openly in favor of Menon, but were unable to influence 
the decision. A period of crisis followed which ended in the resignation of 
Menon from the Congress party and his declaration to stand from the 
same constituency as a “non-party” candidate. With Menon’s exit, perhaps 
` the last blow has been dealt to the ideological “left” within the Congress 
Party. Will it also prove to be another step in weakening the eclectic and 
all-absorbing character of the Party? 

The opposition parties found much material in all this to boost their 
morale and to spur organization for a real drubbing of the Congress at the 
polls. Some of them, especially the Socialists, the Left Communists, and 
a section of the Jan Sangh, had already launched an organized and per- 
sistent offensive against the Government with a series of bandhs and agita- 
tions. Their local branches had also contributed by sharpening agitations 
of students, government servants and teachers. Towards the end of the 
year, however, they realized that the technique of direct action or general 
strike is not an efficient means of upsetting an established government, how- 
ever weak it might appear from evidences of internal strife, and however 
difficult the food and economic situation appeared to be. It was not by 
upsetting the legitimacy of the electoral process but rather by participating 
in it that the Congress fort could be shaken. As this realization took 
concrete forms, other parties also joined in the process of finding ways and 
means to oust the Congress; the frustration of an opposition functioning 
in a Parliamentary system with so little power to influence decision making 
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appeared at last to instill some determination in itstranks. The result wag a 
series of electoral adjustments between important opposition parties in the 
respective States. As early as July 27 the Right and Left Communists, 
Socialists, and several other minor leftist parties announced their agree- 
ment to achieve electoral adjustments and avoid mutual contests. In Kerala 
all left parties except the Praja Socialists, formed an alliance against the 
Congress. There were similar moves for an “understanding” to avoid con- 
tests between the opposition parties of the “Right,” especially the Jan 
Sangh and the Swatantra. In Rajasthan a Swatantra-Jan Sangh alliance 
was forged. More regionally based parties also joined in this, the most 
important of which was the “adjustment” in Madras between the D.M_K. 
(a Tamil-oriented party), Swatantra, Muslim League and the Left Com- 
munists. 

The opposition quest for electoral alliances will probably reduce the 
number of seats held by Congress but is not likely to lead to a more united 
opposition, or even to stronger opposition parties. If anything, a system of 
electoral alliances will give a fresh lease of life to parties that are already 
on their way out; even minor and local parties, instead of being either 
ousted or absorbed, will now obtain a legislative quota and thus survive in 
the Legislature—which is all that matters to them. The State lists of 
allying parties makes this amply clear. Moreover, such a distribution of 
seats to avoid mutual contest will distort the process already evident under 
which certain opposition parties were emerging much stronger than the 
others and in some cases approaching the Congress in legislative strength. 
A federating party system based on a multiplicity of State parties domi- 
nated by a single all-India party may in fact be reinforced by the politics 
of 1966-67. The lesson seems to have gone home to the Left Communists 
in West Bengal who gave up earlier attempts at a Left coalition and decided ` 
to go it alone. Their strategy is that in order to replace the Congress from 
power it is first necessary to eliminate other opposition parties from any 
bargaining capacity. West Bengal, therefore, presents a different pattern 
of anti-Congress electioneering. 

The autumn session of the Parliament was approached by a Congress 
Party more determined to present a common front against opposition on- 
Slaughts. In fact the session proved equally turbulent. For one thing the 
Socialists continued their noisy tactics, with Madhu Limaye giving the 
lead. But there were other more disturbing events, as well. November 7 
should go down in the year’s chronicle as the day when the lunatic fringe 
in Indian politics, supported by political “sadhus,” tried to disrupt consti- 
tutional government in India. The attempt, though, consisted more in 
creating a condition of chaos and a violent attack against life and property 
and less an organized move to seize power. The attempt fizzled out almost 
immediately. 

For his “mishandling of the situation,” Home Minister Nanda had to 
resign and once again the slow and quiet man of emergency, Y. B. Chavan, 
was asked to take on the Home portfolio. Chavan knew that his task was 
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not easy. A mammoth*demonstration of students from all parts of the 
country was threatened before he had time to warm up his new chair; the 
anti-cow slaughter agitation took another turn in the form of a fast unto 
death by a revered religious leader, Jagadguru Shankaracharya; and an- 
other religious leader, Sant Fateh Singh, threatened to immolate himself if 
his demand for a re-delimitation of Punjabi Suba was not immediately 
granted. It is a tribute to the poise and self-confidence of the new Home 
Minister that he not only handled each situation efficiently, but also that he 
informed each of the agitators that the government would not negotiate 
under duress: they must give up their fasts and their threats before their 
demands could be negotiated. In this approach, lay the promise of rooting 
out certain techniques of political resistance as illegitimate and exceptional. 
Enlightened public opinion in the country stood solidly behind the govern- 
ment in this regard. There was an adamant trial of strength and the country 
prepared to face the martyrdom of the Sant and the Shankaracharya. Both, 
however, proved more political than persistent. 

The situation of severe drought continued, especially in Bihar and East- 
ern U.P., and the country continued to deal with further agitations by 
government servants and students. Perhaps more may come with the 
approach of the elections. But on the whole the Government handled the 
problems of law and order, of unprecedented drought, and of real threats 
to the political system with firmness and—what is more—an awareness of 
what was involved at each stage. It is customary to exaggerate such events, 
especially in short-term discussions. In reality the events neither formed 
any single pattern of behavior nor have they been that important in shaping 
the polity during 1966 as may at first sight appear. 

Other changes are of more long-term significance. As often before, the 
“nation showed its resilience and reserve capacity in the face of so much 
natural adversity and man-made crises. But there was more to it than 
simple resilience. The second severe drought in succession had been dealt 
with in terms not of grand policy changes but of execution of minute detail 
along so many channels at so many places. The administration rallied round 
rather remarkably and the logistics of procurement and distribution were 
carefully worked out through a situation of constant unpredictability both 
at home and from the aid-givers. After initial hesitation in the face of 
threats to peace born out of misconceived democratic motives, the ma- 
chinery of Jaw and order was rallied and the strategists of a presumed 
“breakdown” reaped diminishing returns. To the Prime Minister must go 
another barely noticed achievement: her fight for the rights of senior civil 
servants against undue political encroachment and her efforts to work out 
conventions in the field of ministerial-administrative relationships following 
the Boothalingam affair and following her own defense of the capable and 
committed Home Secretary, L. P. Singh. 

It should be remembered that 1965 had not been an uneventful year 
either (what with the highly volatile language riots in the South, the war 
with Pakistan and the drought), and had left behind problems which had to 
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be tackled in 1966. The war shattered the process of economic planning, 
the drought left behind large arrears of agricultural and administrative 
effort. India in 1966 also had the dubious distinction of crossing the 500 
million mark in its population explosion; as Planning Minister Asoka Mehta 
said, “the world’s largest democracy” should not get any larger. Although 
foreign affairs were not important in 1966 as such (in spite of the grand 
“goodwill”? tours of the Prime Minister to the West and the Congress 
President to the East and the perfecting of the Belgrade-Cairo-Delhi con- 
cord), China continued to harass and Pakistan made a quick descent 
from “Tashkent spirit,” and above all the great powers vied with each 
other in turning India’s food problems into political pressures. That India 
did not knuckle down is creditable, but not by itself a matter of pride. 
Indeed the difference between 1965 and 1966 is this: in spite of a terrible 
war the country in 1965 regained its self-respect as a nation and, what is 
more, discovered a leader. The confrontations and achievements of 1966 
have not produced such concrete results. The self-respect regained in 1965 
still serves India well in dealing with complex and growing international 
pressures. The military and administrative capabilities pressed into action 
by war and drought are also serving the nation well. It is the leadership 
situation that is in great turmoil. 

Add to this the impacts bearing on the political structure. The year 
vividly brought out the frustrations in the ranks of the opposition parties, 
not all of which were election politics. What emerged was a new style of 
oppositional behavior in which no bounds were kept and political traditions 
were not felt to be compelling. The Indian political consensus, though yet 
alive in its essentials, was being questioned in those details and under- 


standings of political functioning which in fact shape those essentials. One, ' 


can argue that, if anything, elections served to restrain this runaway mood. 
But it is not yet clear that electoral misfortune in 1967 will not once again 
lead the opposition to take to anomic channels of political activity. If the 
opposition parties do somewhat better in terms of legislative seats and 
participation in State power as they may well do, or even if they dig further 
in local constituencies and strike new avenues of resource mobilization, 
they may revert to their classic function in the Indian system—i.e., of 
enjoying power and status locally, while at the national and State levels 
pressing on sections in the dominant party for fresh political initiatives. 
The loss of 1966 over 1965 is the breach that has taken place in the 
continuum of consultation that was patiently built by Lal Bahadur Shastri. 
The Congress leadership should return to this important problem as soon 
as it can after the General Elections.® 

An election year is an exceptional year for the Congress Party. Its 


9 It is a measure of this decline in consultations that when the opposition leaders 
were invited to the Prime Minister’s Informal Committee on Planning on August 30 
to discuss the Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan, following a practice laid down by 
Nehru, the opposition leaders preferred to “boycott” the meeting. 
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normal machinery of dtcision-making on the day-to-day problems of run- 
ning a nation and extricating a consensus out of a heterogeneity of interests 
and diversity of pressures is overlaid by distribution of a specific kind of 
patronage that is by its nature limited and must follow a necessary struc- 
ture of coalescence. The rising aspirations in all political ranks and different 
social strata led in 1966 to a series of deadlocks resulting in a further 
shifting away of unaccommodated dissident elements. The result is more 
institutional than in 1962: organized sabotage is giving place to rival 
Congress parties. Will this, however, become “processed” after the Elec- 
tions within the Congress as other manifestations of dissidence hitherto 
did? On the other hand, if these elements inflate the ranks of the opposition, 
would it lead to a stronger opposition with deeper and more diverse roots 
in society? At the moment the latter seems no more than a hope, given 
past record. It should also be remembered that it is the opposition parties 
that cease to function between elections, not the Congress. The latter 
cannot afford to, the former are by definition “parties of pressure”—ad hoc, 
localistic, election-year bodies. Taken together they are likely to increase 
in strength and perhaps even eliminate the Congress Party’s legislative 
majority in a few States. But how critical this will be in changing the 
assumptions of the present system will depend on the structure that the 
opposition itself evolves. 

Such an emerging and mounting tension between politically participant 
sub-groups in respect to their readiness to tailor themselves to roles that 
would maximize their effectiveness is at the same time pressing upon the 
new-style Congress leadership pattern. We have outlined at some length 
the events during 1966 that have been shaping this pattern and calling for 
a decision—not simply on the new Prime Minister and certain Chief Min- 
` isters but also on the new balance of sub-sets in the Congress system. The 
system has to learn to bear more strains but it also has to become more 
of a “system” than it is at present. In 1967 it will need to consider further 
steps towards its own institutionalization—in resolution of disputes, in- 
ternal elections, nomination processes, policy decision-making, communi- 
cation with government, and intelligence and research. The Indian polity 
is only now coming to grips with the mudane problems of development. 
The strains are many. The challenge to the system itself is acute. Will the 
Congress system—despite, and indeed through, its power corridors—re- 
spond to the national challenge? 

Political analysis during 1966 was at a low ebb. Scholars either preferred 
to “wait and see” or threw their hands up in horror. Still others came up 
with familiar panaceas such as a drastic change in the electoral law or the 
constitution of a “national government” or the scrapping of federalism. 
Bold thinking made some Delhi academics declare that the proposed Indo- 
U.S. Foundation posed a serious danger to indigenous cultural values of 
India! The general mood was one of despondency. The events of the year 
were not pleasant to live with—as the political journalists sordidly and 
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monotonously reminded the people—and most students of. politics felt 
no challenge in this. The “laboratory of social science” appeared to be 
collecting more dust.1® As the year approached its end, however, political 
scientists and anthropologists were preparing themselves for the fourth 
General Elections. From present reports, at the minimum two scores of 
such studies may be expected. 
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NEPAL: REVALUATION, BUT NO RE-EVALUATION 


“OBSERVER” 





The major event in Nepal during 1966, at least as far as public 
interest was concerned, was the revaluation of the Nepali rupee in relation 
to the Indian rupee, probably the most daring economic measure under- 
taken in recent years by a Nepali Government. As the title of this article 
implies, this policy was adopted without concomitant re-evaluations of 
other government programs, both economic and political, that are likely 
to be affected by the currency revaluation, and indeed with little apparent 
awareness of the likely consequences of a declaration of “monetary inde- 
pendence.” By the end of the year, however, such a re-evaluation seemed 
in the offing for 1967. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 


There were the usual annual adjustments in the Council of Ministers 
during 1966, but none that altered its basic characteristics significantly. 
The Home and Health Minister resigned on January 21, and his example 
was followed by another senior Minister six months later. Pro forma ex- 
planations for their resignations were advanced by both men, but it was 
generally believed that the real reason was their failure to get on with their 
more influential cabinet colleagues. In any case, few tears were shed over 
their departure and the Kathmandu press was of the opinion that their 
absence from the cabinet would not in any way affect the policy or working 
of the government. 

Of more significance was the major cabinet reshuffle of August 10, 
1966, in which the resignations of several Ministers were requested and 
received, and a new Minister and five new Assistant Ministers were ap- 
pointed. The two most influential cabinet members, Chairman Surya 
Bahadur Thapa and Vice-Chairman Kirti Nidhi Bista, retained their posts, 
but four of their colleagues, including the “ex-Communist,” Shailendra 
Kumar Upadhyaya, and Khadga Bahadur Singh, were dismissed. The ap- 
pointment of the new Minister for Food, Land Reforms and Health, Dr. 
Tribeni Prasad Pradhan, aroused comment as he had previously held a 
cabinet post in the elected Nepali Congress Cabinet (1959-60) and had 
been imprisoned subsequently with his erstwhile party leader, B. P. Koirala. 

It has been hinted that the cabinet reorganization was due to a con- 
troversy within the Ministry over the method of handling the “opposition,” 
in particular the renewed activities of two prominent former Ministers, 
Vishwa Bandhu Thapa and Dr. Tulsi Giri. Two very different approaches 
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were reportedly advocated by several Ministers, characterized as “liberal” 
and “illiberal” by their respective exponents both outside and inside the 
cabinet and legislature. 

The Chairman, S. B. Thapa, publicly advocated a “liberal” policy which 
embraced three main elements: (1) release of all political prisoners; 
(2) creation of conditions that would induce political exiles in India to 
return to Nepal to work within the framework of the 1962 constitution; ° 
and (3) creation of a suitable political climate for the effective exercise of 
the fundamental rights granted in the constitution. Substantial progress 
had been made in these directions, according to Mr. Thapa. A number of 
prominent political prisoners—twelve Nepali Congressmen and one com- 
munist, but not B. P. Koirala or Ganeshman Singh—were released on 
September 20. About the same time a 3-member Election Commission was 
set up to ensure free and impartial elections to the national legislature, the 
Rashtriya Panchayat, scheduled for early 1967. The Government even 
responded with more than the usual restraint to student demonstrations in 
November, demanding the resignation of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police and the Home Minister. Apparently Chairman Thapa is paying more 
than lip service to his avowedly liberal principles. 

The leader of the “illiberal” opposition in the cabinet was the former 
Home and Land Reforms Minister, Khadga Bahadur Singh, who called for 
the creation of a single, well-knit popular national organization through 
which only the “genuine” supporters of the Panchayat system would be 
allowed to compete for public office. He contended that if the Panchayats 
were opened to everyone, they would soon be dominated by ex-Nepali Con- 
gress elements. 

Another crucial factor in the cabinet split was the activities of several 
“opposition” leaders, including former cabinet members. On June 24, for 
instance, former Home and National Guidance Minister, Vishwa Bandhu 
Thapa, resigned membership in the Rashtriya Panchayat, and shortly 
thereafter undertook a purification fast—presumably as atonement for 
having betrayed his former political mentor, B. P. Koirala, who is still 
under detention. V. B. Thapa has asked for the release of political prisoners 
and freedom to organize political parties, the same demands that had 
been voiced earlier by his cabinet colleague, Rishikesh Shaha, and which 
he had then strongly opposed. 

A number of other leaders, including the present Chairman of the Na- 
tional Panchayat, Rajeshwar Devkota, the Foreign Minister, Kirti Nidhi 
Bista, and the ex-Chairman of the Council of Ministers, Dr. Tulsi Giri, 
also attempted to take advantage of the factionalism within the cabinet. 
Meanwhile, a member of the former Nepali Congress cabinet, S. P. Upad- 
hyaya, convened an informal meeting of recently released Congress work- 
ers in early December to discuss their role in the new liberalized Panchayat 
set-up. The consensus was that all of them should, on an individual basis, 
seek election at the various levels of the Panchayat hierarchy. 
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. In the midst of thi intensive (for present-day Nepal) political activity, 
King Mahendra convened a meeting of the ministers, permanent secretaries, 
the Chief Justice, the Commander-in-Chief, and the head of the Police 
in mid-December. Each was asked to submit answers to the King on three 
questions: (1) Why are people less than satisfied with the administration 
of justice and the operation of the administrative machinery; (2) Assess 
- the failures and achievements of the various governments that held office 
during the 1951-1960 period and those in power between 1960-1966 (i.e., 
after the dismissal of the elected Nepali Congress Government); and (3) 
What should be done during the next five years. This unprecedented 
attempt at stock-taking created considerable stir in Kathmandu, as it was 
assumed to be a prelude to some drastic action by the King. What this 
would be, however, was not yet clear by the end of the year. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


The creation of a Cabinet Secretariat and the appointment of a Chief 
Secretary within the Central Secretariat deserve some notice in the con- 
text of the analysis of political developments. Since December 1960, when 
the King took back full powers, the Royal Palace Secretariat has func- 
tioned also as the cabinet’s secretariat, under the supervision of the King’s 
Principle Secretary. Under the new arrangement these important functions 
have once again been assigned to the Central Secretariat, presumably to 
redress the balance between the Palace and Central secretariats in the 
latter’s favor. 

Reorganization of the Central Secretariat has become almost an annual 
rite in Nepal, characterized by the arbitrary dismissal and transfer of top 
civil servants. This occurred again in 1966, both before and after the 
cabinet reshuffle. But even more significant was the sudden dismissal on 
April 18 of two of the King’s Assistant Military Secretaries, both of 
whom held Brigadier-General rank in the Royal Palace Guard, as well as 
several junior officers in the Guard and the Palace Secretariat. The mem- 
bers of the Royal Guard and Palace Secretariat had acquired a special 
position of authority for themselves as well as a greater measure of security 
of tenure than the officers of the Royal Army or the members of the Central 
Secretariat. These dismissals, therefore, aroused more than the usual interest 
in Nepali political circles. One interpretation was that certain vested inter- 
ests had grown inside the Palace Guard and Secretariat, and the King was 
merely trying to bring these under control. Another view, however, ex- 
plained these dismissals as a manifestation of the King’s gradual loss of 
confidence in the Palace Secretariat and Royal Guards. The appointment of 
a Chief Secretary and Cabinet Secretariat within the Central Secretariat 
would seem to support the latter interpretation. 


THE ECONOMIC PROGRAM 
Land Reforms: The widely publicized land reforms launched in 1964 
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seem to have gone somewhat awry. The program hés not yet resulted in 
sizable savings for the improvement of agriculture or investment in industry 
nor has it increased agricultural productivity. The lot of the poorer 
peasants has not been ameliorated significantly, and may even have deteri- 
orated. Land taxes have been more than doubled since 1962, and the 
peasants have also been burdened with the payment of compulsory savings 
deposits which are scarcely distinguishable from land taxes in their eyes. ° 
The Government quietly reduced the rate of compulsory deposit by one- 
third during 1966, but this has not yet mollified public discontent with the 
Jand reform program. At one point this even erupted into a spontaneous 
demonstration by several thousand peasants, supported by some Panchayat 
workers from the official youth and peasants organizations. The police- 
firing, which resulted in at least nine deaths, was widely criticized, and the 
rising itself was considered to be highly ominous for the future. 

Revaluation of the Nepali Rupee: On 5 June, 1966, the Nepali Am- 
bassador in New Delhi, along with his fellow Ambassadors from Ceylon, 
Burma and Afghanistan, were informed by the Government of India of its 
intention to devalue the Indian rupee. The Nepali Ambassador conveyed 
this information to Kathmandu that evening. A series of meetings were held 
immediately, both in the Palace and in the Cabinet, to decide Nepal’s 
action. The next day, the Finance Ministry announced the revaluation of 
the Nepali rupee to the Indian rupee from the old 160-100 rate to a new 
101.60-100 rate. The exchange rate between the Nepali rupee and hard 
currencies was retained at its old level, and free and unlimited converti- 
bility between the Nepali and Indian currencies was continued as before. 

Whatever the ultimate consequences of the revaluation policy may be, 
the circumstances under which the decision was taken made it evident that 
it was politically and emotionally motivated rather than guided by practical 
economic considerations. Arguing in favor of revaluation, Chairman Surya 
Bahadur Thapa emphasized the Government’s desire “to follow an inde- 
pendent monetary policy.”! The Secretary of the Finance Ministry, Dr. 
Y. P. Pant, asserted that “as the value of Nepali currency has increased, 
goods imported from India will become cheaper.”? Mr. Thapa’s argument 
seems both misplaced and facetious as no one challenges Nepal’s right to 
an “independent” monetary policy, while Mr. Pant’s optimistic appraisal 
has proven to be incorrect. Figures released by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics in November show that the general level of prices has increased 
25% since revaluation. 

Revaluation has also encouraged smuggling across the Indian border 
into Nepal as the price of everyday commodities such as cigarettes, cloth, 
and betel nuts in India is about half that in Nepal. As a result, the once- 
thriving centers of trade on the Nepali side of the border have disappeared 


1 Gorkhapatra, June 7, 1966. 
2 Ibid. 
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and the markets on the Indian side have suddenly become prosperous. 
By December, Mr. Thapa was stressing the need for the expansion of ex- 
port trade with India to achieve a more favorable balance. He declared 
that “a time may come when we will have to ban the import of certain 
commodities from India. . . . If necessary, we shall even seal the Nepal- 

India border.” Perhaps it would have been better if he had taken into 
` account Nepal’s inherent balance of payments difficulties and the reality 
of Nepal’s free and open border with India before embarking on his ad- 
venturous and dubious revaluation policy. 

Nor has Dr. Pant’s prediction that revaluation “will discourage [Nepali] 
investment in foreign countries and encourage investment in Nepal,” been 
supported by the facts. Most of the Indian private investors are withdraw- 
ing their investments from Nepal, while the Nepali industries have failed 
to benefit in any way. The Biratnagar jute mills virtually lost their Indian 
market and now depend almost entirely upon the sale of burlap overseas, 
particularly to the U.S., under highly competitive conditions. Sugar pro- 
duced at the Biratnagar mill is much more expensive than sugar purchased 
across the border, less than a mile away. The Russian-supported cigarette 
and sugar factories are reported to be operating at a loss, and many of the 
small rice-mills on the Nepali side of the border have ceased operations. 
Thus, the revaluation policy has led to the paralyzation of industries 
rather than their revitalization as the Finance Ministry promised. 

Moreover, Nepal is even finding it difficult to sell timber and some agri- 
cultural products to the usually omnivorous Indian market as the new 
exchange rate has priced these commodities far above the level prevalent 
in India. All reliable evidence indicates that the existing supply of Indian 
currency in Nepal is fast being depleted and that the Government may soon 
be compelled to dip into its reserve of hard currency—perhaps even for 
purchases in India. The Nepali rupee may be able to bear the strain for 
several more months because of the sale of Terai paddy crops to India, 
but the real critical period will come in late spring, before the start of the 
monsoon season. 

Thus, both the political and economic scene appear to be comparatively 
bleak at the present time. Great austerity is required of both the Govern- 
ment and the people to sustain the revaluation policy. In countries such 
as Nepal where sophisticated tools of fiscal control are not yet evolved, 
austerity is much more easily preached than practiced. Thus, it is upon 
King Mahendra’s already overburdened shoulders that the task of lifting 
the country out of its political and economic rut has fallen, and there are 
grave doubts that he can achieve this without some basic changes in his 
political and economic programs. 





The author is a long-time observer of Nepali economic and political developments. 


3 Ibid., December 8, 1966. 
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THE CAPABILITIES OF PAKISTAN’S POLITICAL SYSTEM 


KHALID B. SAYEED 





Last year, in an end-of-year survey of Pakistan in 1965,! the 
present writer tried to show that the presidential elections in Pakistan, as 
in other developing countries, were held not so much to offer a choice to 
the electors as to enable the government to increase its political support 
and improve its image of legitimacy among the people. It seems that these 
elections have not increased President Ayub’s fondness for political process. 
To him, politics, besides being distasteful, is a highly distracting activity 
which developing countries can ill afford. Ayub hopes that through the 
system of Basic Democracies, political authority and power would flow 
in a simple and uninterrupted fashion to the apex of the pyramid, namely, 
the President. He has been under the impression that politicians and politi- 
cal parties could be de-legalized out of existence by having them branded 
as corrupt and irresponsible. But soon after the establishment of a new 
Constitution in 1962 and particularly after the Presidential and Assembly 
elections in 1965, politicians have been able to mobilize support on regional 
and economic issues. Through the support of the army and the powers that 
he enjoys under the new Constitution, Ayub has been able to keep the 
politicians, even after the lifting of Martial Law, in a state of suspended 
animation. But East Pakistani regionalism reinforced by a sense of eco- 
nomic injustice, and the continuing confrontation with India are problems 
which continue to provide lively and potent issues to politicians. 

It is true that an “independent” foreign policy can serve as an instru- 
ment of national unity and ideological consensus, but to Ayub, who has 
spent most of his life in the army, the foreign policy of a country ultimately 
rests on certain clear geo-political and strategic compulsions. President 
Ayub drew handsome dividends in terms of political support through his 
independent foreign policy, increasing cordiality towards the Chinese, and 
the confrontation with India in September 1965. In 1966 we find that with 
the exit of Bhutto as Foreign Minister, the dramatic fire and fury are 
missing but the basic orientations based on geo-political factors continue 
to be the same. | 


IMPACT OF EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT 


The Tashkent agreement of January 10, 1966, whereby India and 
Pakistan agreed to withdraw all armed personnel to their former positions 


1 Khalid B. Sayeed, “1965—An Epoch-Making Year in Pakistan—General Elections 
and War with India,” Asian Survey, VI:2 (Feb. 1966), 76-85. 
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and to try to settle their disputes through peaceful means, represented a 
highwater mark of Russian diplomacy. It was an ironic twist of history 
that the United States, which had induced Pakistan to join the Baghdad 
Pact in 1955 (now the CENTO alliance) because of Western fear of 
Russian penetration of the Middle East, welcomed Russian attempts to 
compose hostilities between India and Pakistan. This shows that develop- 
` ing countries like India and Pakistan have become increasingly dependent 
on the goodwill and support of major powers both in their foreign and 
domestic spheres. 

After the two armies became bogged down on the outskirts of Lahore 
in September 1965, the war for both India and Pakistan became an exercise 
in restraint largely because of the fear of plunging the sub-continent into 
colossal carnage and devastation. Their passions and mutual animosities 
were also held in check because they did not have in reserve more than a 
few months supplies of war materials and spare parts. This explains why 
Ayub, even during the course of the fighting, appealed to President Johnson 
for his intervention and said that the President should tell both India and 
Pakistan, which depended upon large U.S. aid programs, that the United 
States “will not stand for this conflict.” Similarly, India was pressured into 
signing the Tashkent agreement because of the Russian hint that India 
could not count on a steady flow of Russian military assistance if it were 
opposed to a settlement with Pakistan. It has also been suggested that to 
persuade Pakistan to sign the Tashkent declaration, Premier Kosygin 
“quietly allowed Russian support of Afghan irredentist claims to the 
Pakistan North-West Frontier to lapse.’” 

It is often said that Pakistan, composed of two physically and culturally 
separate areas, is a unique experiment in nation-building and continues to 
be a going concern largely because of the two major bonds of unity—Islam 
and fear of India. But there are differences even in their orientations to 
these two unifying factors between East and West Pakistanis.* Their differ- 
ent reactions to the Tashkent declaration, which arrested the process of 
open confrontation between India and Pakistan, may be cited to demon- 
strate this point. 

The capability of a government or political elites to evoke and mobilize 
political support by exploiting or manipulating feelings of loyalty or patrio- 
tism through powerful and popular symbols has been described by Almond 
as a symbolic capability.* The war with India generated massive support 
for the government even among political forces which were opposed to 
Ayub’s regime. The government used this to its full advantage. But after 


2Olaf Caroe, “China in Central Asia,” The Round Table, No. 224 (Oct. 1966), 
p. 385. 

8 For orientations towards Islam, see Khalid B. Sayeed, The Political System of 
Pakistan (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967), pp. 173-184, and 186-191. 

4 Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Comparative Politics: A Developmental 
Approach (Boston: Little, Brown, 1966), pp. 199-201. 
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the Tashkent declaration, Ayub was in a difficult prédicament because he 
had to control the outburst of hostility towards India, particularly in West 
Pakistan. His statesman-like appeals may be cited. “India and Pakistan 
should forget who won and who lost the war and should now sincerely 
endeavor to bring about a durable peace.” He cautioned the people not to 
pay heed to those who wanted to see “a Kashmir solution through war 
alone or they think because once two countries have fought they should 
always fight.”® The Tashkent declaration was followed by student demon- 
strations in West Pakistan and public meetings in which the agreement 
was denounced for having bought peace at “the cost of national honour.” 
Most of the influential leaders of the Council Muslim League and the 
Awami League were arrested in West Pakistan. Even eight months later, 
when political parties tried to celebrate September 6 as Defense Day, 
a ban on all public meetings in cities like Karachi and Lahore was imposed. 

In contrast, the reaction in East Pakistan to the Indo-Pakistan war was 
that Pakistan should not abandon caution and plunge the sub-continent 
Into wholesale destruction, even though India had committed aggression. 
Nurul Amin, the leader of the opposition in the National Assembly, said: 


They think; there is no possibility of any friendship between India and 
Pakistan; but as an old man, I still hope that we should go on placing 
before them reasons, and arguments, so that at some time or the other 
their sense of reasoning may respond to us; their conscience may be 
pricked, though some think that it is hoping against hope.® 


East Pakistanis were bitter that their area was more or less isolated during 
the war, and with its meager defenses could have been overrun by Indian 
troops. An East Pakistani member of the National Assembly asked why 
the security of 50 million people of Pakistan was placed in dire danger 
for the liberation of 5 million Kashmiris.’ Foreign Minister Bhutto re- 
assured them with the argument that India would not have dared attack 
East Pakistan for the simple reason that this would have provoked a mas- 
sive Chinese assault on India through Sikkim, Bhutan, and the North-East 
Frontier Agency (NEFA). Bhutto went so far as to suggest that this 
appreciation of the situation was shared by India, the United States and 
China. According to Bhutto, “the representatives of the United States and 
of the People’s Republic of China brought the question of defense of East 
Pakistan under discussion in Warsaw during the 17-day war.” Bhutto also 
pointed out that during that period, “the American Ambassador brought 
a proposal to Pakistan Government that East Pakistan should be quaran- 
tined from war.’ 


5 Asian Almanac, III:35 (Feb. 27~March 5, 1966), p. 1448. 

6 National Assembly of Pakistan Debates, I1I:5 (Nov. 20, 1965) , 296. 

T The Pakistan Times, March 17, 1966. 

8 Ibid. For a discussion of this point, see Khalid B. Sayeed, The Political System of 
Pakistan, op. cit., pp. 287-288. 
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` A look at the map of East Pakistan discloses that its northern-most tip 
almost touches, across Darjeeling district of India, the territory of Nepal. 
The intervening Indian territory does not extend for more than 25 miles. 
This corridor into Assam is too narrow for India to maintain a massive 
flow of military supplies to NEFA which was one of the major areas of 
conflict in the 1962 Sino-Indian border war. If a large-scale war were to 
“develop between India and China, NEFA would be the most accessible 
area for a Chinese assault and, similarly, it is from NEFA that Indians 
can penetrate the soft underbelly of China. The rest of the frontier is 
much more mountainous and relatively inaccessible. All this highlights 
the strategic importance of East Pakistan and suggests the kind of quid 
pro quo relationship that can develop between China and Pakistan.’ 

Recent Indian attempts to utilize the water from the Ganges river for 
irrigation purposes in Bihar and to control the Tista River, running through 
Sikkim, for protection of Jalpaiguri in West Bengal, have caused concern 
in East Pakistan. Some East Pakistanis think that the government of 
Pakistan should itself initiate discussions with the Indian government with 
a view to evolving a river valley scheme for East Pakistan and the adjoining 
Indian territory. Again, this cooperative and conciliatory approach towards 
India in East Pakistan is in striking contrast to the demand in West Pak- 
istan for continuing confrontation with India. 

There was no open and bitter campaign against the United States in 
1966 as there had been during 1962—65, but one can easily detect the anti- 
American tenor in Pakistani newspapers. News items alleging that Ameri- 
cans have bombed civilians in Vietnam are highlighted. Similarly, one also 
detects below the surface resentment against the United States for lack of 
generosity in its reactions to Pakistan’s requests for loans and aid for the 
Third Five Year Plan. Pakistan’s requirements for the second year of the 
Plan to be raised from external sources are of an order of $580 million. 
Out of this amount, the Consortium countries, which are Western countries 
and Japan, have pledged $400.2 million. Non-Consortium countries, such 
as the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, have pledged $140 million. Pakistan 
has also diversified its dependence in other spheres. It is well known that 
it has received military supplies from China and has also been buying 
them from European countries. China has offered 100,000 tons of wheat 
and 150,000 tons of rice to be paid for out of interest-free loans. The U.S. 
contribution is 500,000 tons of wheat. In spite of the reduced dependence 
upon American aid, the American share still constitutes slightly more than 
50% of the total foreign economic assistance for the year 1966-67. 


9 For a discussion of Chinese interests in cultivating friendly relations with countries 
like Pakistan and Afghanistan and reaching border accord with them in order to con- 
ciliate the Turkic-Muslim people of Sinkiang, see Khalid B. Sayeed, “Pakistan and 
China: The Scope and Limits of Convergent Policies,” in A. M. Halpern, ed., Policies 
Toward China: Views from Six Continents (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965), pp. 
242-243. 
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Economic Policy 


Pakistan takes pride that in spite of severe handicaps like the reduced 
inflow of foreign economic aid, increased burden of defense expenditures, 
and droughts and floods which affected agricultural productivity, its GNP 
during 1965-66 has registered an increase of 4.8% as compared to an in- 
crease of 4.3% during 1964—65. If the country had not been beset by the 
above problems, the GNP would have recorded a rise well in excess of the 
6.5% target set for the first year of the Third Five Year Plan. The dis- 
quieting feature in this growth rate is the fact that the index of agricultural 
production for 1965-66 has remained unchanged at the previous year’s 
level. This is in striking contrast to the average annual growth rate in agri- 
culture of 3.5% during the Second Five Year Plan (1960-65). The struc- 
ture of the economy has undergone significant changes since 1949-50 when 
agriculture constituted 59.9% of the GNP. During 1965-66, agriculture 
constituted 46.5 per cent. The share of industry has increased from 5.45% 
in 1949-50 to 11.5% during 1965-66. 

The extractive capability of the government of Pakistan as measured in 
terms of the ratio of total tax revenue to national income is low not only 
compared to the advanced countries (where it is generally over 25%) but 
also when compared with the average for low income countries which is 
about 11.6 per cent. In Pakistan, the ratio of total tax revenue to national 
income stood at 8.3% during 1964—65. Pakistan’s tax structure has also 
been subjected to criticism because in spite of significant increases in the 
GNP, the. ratio of direct taxes to total tax revenues has actually gone 
down from 33% in 1953-54 to 29% during 1964-65. Thus, it has been 
constantly pointed out that the rich industrialists have been growing richer 
largely through government patronage provided through protective tariffs ` 
and licensing policies which severely restrict competition. 

It may be noted that after the 1965 Indo-Pakistan war, the government 
of Pakistan has been able to extract more resources by appealing to the 
Pakistani sense of patriotism. Contributions to the National Defense Fund 
amounted to Rs. 200 million, purchase of Defense Bonds Rs. 150 million, 
and through new indirect taxes they were able to realize Rs. 300 million. 
Similarly, the government curtailed domestic development expenditure from 
the Third Plan level of Rs. 4.46 billion for 1965-66 to Rs. 3.4 billion. The 
major burden of these reductions fell on social overhead investments such 
as education, health, and the rural works program. This enabled the gov- 
ernment to increase defense expenditures. Similarly, serious inflation was 
prevented by the imposition of new taxes, by voluntary contributions to 
the National Defense Fund, and by a government campaign to restrain 
spending. 

Pakistan’s Commerce Minister, Ghulam Faruque, is not only a dynamic 
former civil servant who established the Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation, but also an experienced industrialist. He has complained that 
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the government’s generbus allocation of foreign exchange to industries for 
importing essential raw materials and capital goods has not resulted in an 
appreciable increase in exports. According to the government, a substantial 
proportion of the additional output is being sold in the protected home 
market because of the higher profits and not being exported. This means 
that industries, which have been set up at enormous cost in terms of 
foreign exchange, are not helping the country increase its foreign exchange 
earnings. The Commerce Minister has set the export earnings target at 
Rs. 5 billion for 1966-67. This goal is over 40% greater than last year’s 
exports of Rs. 3.5 billion. If this goal is achieved, it will mean a tripling 
of last year’s 14% rate of increase in exports. The government has also 
threatened that the granting of licenses for the import of raw material 
and machinery will depend upon export performance. 

The food shortage in 1966 has been between 2.3 to 2.5 million tons as 
compared to 1.5 million tons in 1965. We have already seen how the gov- 
ernment is trying to meet some of this shortage through supplies from the 
U.S. and China. But the bulk of the food shortage has to be obtained ` 
through food imports which involve a strain on scarce foreign exchange 
resources. The government has launched a campaign to increase food pro- 
duction throughout Pakistan. In his speeches in the countryside, Ayub 
often goes into technical details as to how the problem of waterlogging can 
be overcome and how food production will increase if farmers switch from 
the local variety of wheat to the mixed Pak-Mexican variety. In West Pak- 
istan, the government is often prepared to impose controls over the move- 
ment of food supplies from one area to another and can also procure wheat 
or rice from the farmers at a fixed price. For example, in order to obtain 
the superior basmati and other varieties of rice, which earn foreign ex- 
- change of about Rs. 200 million, the northern and southern rice bowls of 
West Pakistan have been cordoned off to enable the provincial government 
to maximize its procurement of rice. The Governor of West Pakistan, in a 
circular letter to the Commissioners, has asked them to mobilize all re- 
sources on a war footing to move the available supplies of wheat to the 
interior. In East Pakistan, the government has decided to discontinue the 
policy of compulsory rice and paddy procurement in 1967. The Food Pro- 
curement Ordinance, whereby peasants were asked to deliver paddy and 
other food grains to the government, provoked serious opposition from the 
cultivators during 1966."° 


POLITICAL CAPABILITIES 


So far we have dealt with extractive, regulative and symbolic capabilities 
(and, to a minor extent, distributive capabilities) of the political system 
of Pakistan. All these capabilities suggest how the governmental outputs 

10 The National Democratic Front in East Pakistan supported the cause of the 


cultivators and demanded the repeal of the Ordinance. The Pakistan Observer Aug. 8, 
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change or mold or respond to the internal and extérnal environments. But 
we have not dealt specifically with the interaction between inputs or de- 
mands and outputs which may roughly be characterized as the responsive 
capability. The responsive capability in a political system like Pakistan 
depends upon the skills and the sources of strength political leaders have 
at their disposal. Skills include both charismatic appeal, organizational 
ability, as well as proficiency in the art of wheeling and dealing. Strength 
depends upon the support a political leader receives from institutions like 
the civil service, the army, and even institutions like political parties. The 
effectiveness of the responsive capability of a system also depends upon 
the societal context in which the system is operating. For example, in a 
country such as Pakistan, with its heterogeneous political culture, and 
particularly with its disaffected Bengali regionalism, all political regimes 
from the beginning have been able to maintain at their very best a pre- 
carious balance between the bureaucratic and military domination of West 
Pakistan and the strong regional demands of East Pakistan for political 
and economic parity. 

Ayub possesses little charismatic appeal. But his political instincts are 
of an extremely high order and the art of management, which he has learned 
in the army‘and which enables him to pick loyal, if not necessarily brilliant, 
men for appropriate positions has been invaluable. He enjoys the support 
of the army and the bureaucracy. He is right when he says that rapid 
economic development of the country can take place best within a political 
framework which is unitary and stable. But the hard political realities of 
the Pakistani situation are such that the unitary system which centralizes 
political and decision-making power in the hands of a West Pakistani 
President, supported by a West Pakistani army and a predominantly West 


Pakistani civil service, is bound to be challenged by political opposition ` 


from East Pakistan. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the leader of the Awami 
League in East Pakistan, and Tafazzul Husain, the editor of the banned 
[ttefag, both of whom are in jail, have been the most vigorous spokesmen 
for East Pakistan’s regional autonomy. The Awami League leader, Mujibur 
Rahman, has demanded that the central government should be converted 
from its present unitary form to a confederal form with its domain re- 
stricted to defense and foreign affairs. All tax-levying power would rest 
with the two federating units and the federal government would have to 
depend upon the contributions of the two units. He has also demanded 
that there should be a parliamentary form of government where the legis- 
Jature is supreme and elected on the basis of universal franchise and direct 
voting. This is known as the Six-Point demand for regional autonomy.1! 
These demands in their extreme form do not have the full support of even 
East Pakistani parties and groups like the National Awami Party and the 
National Democratic Front. But the demand for regional autonomy does 


11 Dawn, Feb. 12, 1966. 
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evoke province-wide support. During early June 1966, demonstrations in 
support of full autonomy in Dacca, Chittagong, and other cities resulted in 
lawlessness and police firing. The provincial government has been strong 
enough to suppress these movements and maintain law and order. 

Another less serious challenge that Ayub faces is from the return of the 
“Ebdoed” politicians to political life on January 1, 1967. According to 
the Elective Bodies Disqualification Ordinance, 1959 (EBDO), politicians 
found guilty of corruption or other forms of misdemeanor were prohibited 
from engaging in any form of political activity until December 31, 1966. 
The smaller fry covered by this Ordinance number about 1,000, but the 
better known politicians are about 70. Most of these politicians are likely 
to join the government party, the Pakistan Muslim League. But those who 
command a national stature, such as Mian Mumtaz Daultana and Qaiyum 
Khan (West Pakistan) and Abu Husain Sarkar and Ataur Rehman Khan 
(East Pakistan), are likely to join hands with the opposition. The opposi- 
tion is hopelessly divided. In East Pakistan, the National Awami Party, 
consisting of both pro-Moscow and pro-Peking factions, is a rival of the 
Awami League, which is often characterized as somewhat pro-West. In 
West Pakistan, the Council Muslim League favors the retention of One 
Unit and is at loggerheads with the National Awami Party, particularly in 
the old Frontier which stands for the dissolution of the One Unit province. 
The Jamaat-i-Islami, with its extreme religious orientations, often finds it 
difficult to reach even the lowest common measure of agreement with other 
parties. 

However, both in East and West Pakistan the middle class groups seem 
to attach credence to charges of malfeasance against the government and 

particularly to hostile gossip concerning the business interests of the 

` President’s family. It is obvious that Ayub cannot merely rely on his 
traditional sources of strength—the civil service and the army. He needs 
a well organized political party with an imaginative program which has 
appeal to all sections of the country. With an organized and popular politi- 
cal party, curbs on political activity may become unnecessary. Opposition 
parties faced with a well knit government political party tend to tone down 
their extreme demands and try to reach a common measure of agreement 
with other parties to form a united opposition. All governments in Pakistan 
have tried to keep the country united through institutions like the army and 
the bureaucracy, but no government so far has tried to build unity of a 
lasting and durable nature which rests on political foundations. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN THE POLITICS OF CEYLON 


RCBERT N. KEARNEY 





New political trends and a significant shift in governmental 
policy emanating from the March 1965 election continued to unfold in 
Ceylon through 1966. The election resulted in defeat for a governing coali- 
tion composed of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) and the Lanka 
Sama Samaja Party (LSSP), which in opposition has also included the 
Ceylon Communist Party. A Government was formed by United National 
Party (UNP) leader Dudley Senanayake, the fourth orderly transfer of 
power between political opponents in Ceylon since independence. 


POLITICAL ALIGNMENTS 


Among the most conspicuous post-election developments was a tendency 
toward the “polarization” of the island’s numerous political groups into 
two hostile camps. For nearly two years both camps have maintained a 
degree of unity and stability scarcely typical of past coalitions and alli- 
ances. Ranged behind the Government in addition to the UNP, the largest 
party in Parliament, have been six other parties and several independents, 
every Member of Parliament except those belonging to the three parties 
of the defeated coalition and two independents. For the first time in a 
decade the Government benches have included representatives of the Tamil 
minority. Because of its inclusion of all the island’s major ethnic and re- 
ligious groups and many political persuasions, the Senanayake Government 
styled itself a “National Government.” For the same reason it has been 
derisively labelled the katk kavula or seven-part coalition by the opposition. 

Confronting the Government is the still intact SLFP, LSSP, and Com- 
munist coalition (still referred to as “the coalition” although the Govern- 
ment is also a coalition). Electoral agreements had temporarily united the 
SLFP and the two Marxist parties in two previous elections, but the unity 
achieved was sharply limited in scope and duration. In the past two years, 
however, the three parties have reached and maintained a new level of 
solidarity and cohesion, which has advanced to the point that the possi- 
bility of eventual merger of the three parties is occasionally discussed by 
the more enthusiastic coalitionists. Both the SLFP and LSSP had ex- 
perienced splits and desertions during 1964 which removed those members 
of each party who most vigorously opposed collaboration between the 
parties. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, the SLFP leader and former Prime Min- 
ister, is accepted by the two Marxist parties as the “popular symbol” of 
the “progressive” forces, Rallies and public meetings with few exceptions 
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have been jointly sponsored with leaders of all three parties participating. 
Some of the joint constituency organizations created during the election 
campaign reportedly have remained in existence. 

With the formation of the National Government, the coalition launched 
and subsequently has sustained a campaign emphasizing language and 
other communal issues and charging the Government with betrayal of the_ 
Sinhalese majority by allegedly excessive sensitivity to minority interests, 
a strategy of opposition popularly called the “communal line.” The com- 
munal line constituted an abrupt reversal for the LSSP and created dis- 
may among party supporters and confusion in party-sponsored trade 
unions, some of which contained numerous Tamil-speaking members. A 
second coalition attack has changed the existence of personal rivalries and 
scheming within the Government, particularly claiming dissension between 
Senanayake and his chief lieutenant, J. R. Jayewardene. That the coalition 
represented a still potent challenge was indicated by an SLFP sweep of 
three by-elections late in October in straight fights (excluding one inde- 
pendent candidate) with the UNP. Two of the seats had been won by the 
SLFP and one by the UNP in 1965. 

The appearance of “polarization” after the election was enhanced by 
the crushing election defeat suffered by two groups of dissident Marxists, 
the pro-Peking Communists and the orthodox Trotskyists of the Lanka 
Sama Samaja Party (Revolutionary). The pro-Peking Communists were 
further eclipsed by a schism and a counterattack by the “regular” pro- 
Moscow Communists which largely succeeded in winning back the trade 
union following initially captured by the pro-Peking group. The LSSP 
(R), in contrast, showed some signs of recovery during 1966, marring the 
symmetry of the Government-coalition cleavage. The dissident Trotskyists, 
deprived of representation in Parliament, appeared to find their major 
opportunity in the trade union field. Among the most bitter critics of the 
coalition’s communal line, they probably profited from the disruption of 
LSSP and Communist trade unions caused by the anti-Tamil line. In April, 
a United Committee of Ceylon Trade Unions was formed under LSSP ( R) 
leadership by four unions including the influential Ceylon Mercantile 
Union and the Democratic Workers Congress. The latter is an organization 
of “Indian” Tamil estate workers headed by A. Aziz, who had supported 
the coalition in the 1965 election but was later estranged by its overtly 
communal line. The new formation, which claimed to be motivated by the 
desire for united action “without distinction of race, nationality, religion, 
language or political adherence,’ represented a relatively formidable com- 
bination of trade union power, particularly in view of the confusion and 
disunity within the labor government. 

The island was startled by the announcement in February, while the 


1 “Letter of the UCCTU to the Prime Minister,” Young Socialist, No. 16 (August 
1966), p. 11. 
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‘Prime Minister was dut of the country, that a conspiracy to overthrow the 

Government had been uncovered. A number of army junior officers and 
enlisted men and one prominent bkikkhu (Buddhist monk) were arrested. 
The objectives and backing of the alleged plot remained obscure, producing 
at least initially some scepticism of the seriousness of the claimed con- 
spiracy. Eventually, charges were brought against 28 men. 


LANGUAGE AND RELIGION 


The most delicate and controversial question facing the National Govern- 
ment was the official problem, which had embittered communal re-ations 
for a decade. Since Sinhalese had been declared the sole official lamguage 
in 1956, attempts to resolve the conflict between Sinhalese and Tamil 
language claims had failed in the face of communal passions and extremist 
pressures. The National Government was committed to meet the most 
insistent demands of the Tamils as the price of support by the Tamils’ 
Federal Party, the second largest party backing the Government, but was 
anxious to avoid enflaming Sinhalese opinion, which appeared intent on 
preserving Sinhalese as the only official language. In January, regt_ations 
were announced and approved by Parliament providing for the use of the 
Tamil language for public business and records in the Tamil-sp2aking 
Northern and Eastern Provinces, for communications between local gov- 
ernment bodies in the North and East and the central government, and for 
correspondence between individuals educated in Tamil and public oificials 
throughout the island. The regulations were made under a statute enacted 
in 1958 but never implemented. Contained in the regulations was a declara- 
tion that the provisions for Tamil were to be “without prejudice <o the 
operation of the Official Language Act No. 33 of 1956, which declar2d the 
Sinhala [Sinhalese] language to be the one official language of Ceylon.’”” 

The language regulations were immediately denounced by the SLFP- 
Marxist coalition as a betrayal of “Sinhalese only.” A general strike and 
demonstration called by the coalition to protest the regulations erupted 
into rioting in Colombo which caused one death and led to the declaration 
of an emergency. The violence subsided quickly, however, and the Govern- 
ment gave no indication of retreating from its attempted resolution >f the 
long-standing official language controversy. The only breach of Govern- 
ment unity was the resignation of one Parliamentary Secretary, the wife of 
an ardent Sinhalese-only champion. Government leaders continued through- 
out the year to stress the need for communal harmony. In June, the Prime 
Minister attended a Federal Party conference, an unprecedented step for a 
Sinhalese political leader. In August, Senanayake became the ñrst Prime 
Minister in a decade to tour Jaffna, the center of the Ceylon Tamil popu- 
lation, where he repeated his call for harmony and cooperation between 
communities. 


2 Sri Lanka, February 1, 1966, p. 4. 
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Steps likely to placate the Sinhalese Buddhist majority were also taken- 
by the Government during the year. In fulfillment of an election pledge 
the Poya Day, the day of religious observance for Buddhists, replaced 
Sunday as the closing day for public and private offices, schools, and busi- 
ness establishments at the first of the year. Poya Days, determined by the 
four phases of the moon, do not follow a regular seven-day cycle. In July, 
a two-member “mission” returned from a visit to South Vietnam as per- 
sonal representatives of the Prime Minister to inquire into the relations 
between South Vietnamese Buddhists and the Saigon regime. The trip 
reflected Sinhalese Buddhist concern over reported government suppression 
of South Vietnamese Buddhists. The mission’s mildly worded report noted 
a feeling among sections of the Vietnamese Buddhists that they were 
denied their “rightful place” and were “no more than second class citizens 
in their own country,” but concluded that differences between the Buddhists 
and the government were at least in part a product of “misunderstanding” 
and that evidence existed of “a sincere desire on both sides to reach an 
accommodation.’ 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 


Through much of 1966 the Government’s attention was focused on the 
staggering economic problems facing the island. The Speech from the 
Throne opening the new session of Parliament was largely devoted to eco- 
nomic matters and the annual Budget Speech was almost exclusively con- 
cerned with economic development. Spokesmen for the National Govern- 
ment claimed Ceylon had been on the verge of economic catastrophe when 
they assumed office, necessitating emergency measures to contain infla- 
tionary pressures and secure foreign exchange for essential imports. After 
a year in power, they claimed the immediate economic dangers had been 
met successfully, allowing energies and resources to be devoted to tackling 
the chronic problems of unemployment, high living costs, and a rate of 
economic growth described as “amongst the poorest in Asia.”4 One cheering 
note during the year was the announcement that in 1965 Ceylon’s tea 
exports had reached a new high, for the first time pushing Ceylon ahead 
of India as the world’s leading exporter of tea. 

Efforts to deal with economic problems, both immediate and long run, 
are closely connected with the availability of foreign aid. American aid, 
cut off in 1963, had been reinstated in 1965 and in 1966 the two countries 
signed an agreement protecting private investors against expropriation and 
certain other risks. An “Aid Ceylon” consortium of Western countries and 
Japan formed in 1965 held a second meeting in May, producing agreement 
to provide Ceylon with $250 million during 1966. Late in the year a World 


3 Report of the Ceylon Mission to Vietnam (Colombo: Government Press, August, 
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. Bank mission visited the island to study economic progress and examine 
development projects suitable for aid from the consortium. 

Although the National Government came to office pledged to maintaining 
a socialist pattern of society and preserving public operation of existing 
nationalized enterprises, some contrasts between the approaches to develop- 
ment of the new Government and its predecessor have appeared. Despite a 
large economic role assigned to public initiative, relatively greater em- 
phasis has been placed on private economic endeavors, both with domestic 
and foreign capital. Tax and other incentives were provided and scarce 
foreign exchange was made available to previously starved private firms 
for the import of materials and supplies necessary for production. Consider- 
able interest has been shown in promoting tourism as a source of foreign 
exchange. Also, reflecting an old interest of Dudley Senarayake, the new 
Government has displayed concern for the possibilities of agricultural as 
well as industrial development. 

As a first step toward economic development, the Government during 
1966 sought to reorganize and strengthen its planning machinery. The idea 
of planning had been popular with previous Governments and a few plans 
were drafted, but implementation was regularly postponed or abandoned. 
Frequently cited as a cause of past performance was the inadequate access 
of the planning apparatus to the Cabinet and other centers of decision and 
an accompanying failure to secure political support for plan objectives 
and coordinate plan requirements with other governmental policies. To 
correct these failings, a new Ministry of Planning and Economic Affairs 
directly responsible to the Prime Minister and a Cabinet-level policy co- 
ordinating committee were created. The new planning machinery was 
claimed to possess “the necessary authority to intervene effectively in the 
formation of Government policy.”® The eventual fate of the development 
hopes of 1966 may well be determined by whether the first requisite for 
Ceylon’s economic progress, political stability and sufficient Government 
strength and confidence to resist particularistic and immediate-consumption 
demands, is maintained over the next several years. 
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PROBLEMS IN BURMA: ECONOMIC, POLITICAL 
AND DIPLOMATIC 


JOSEF SILVERSTEIN 
eee 


Ne Win’s revolution, already stalled on the Burmese road to 
socialism when the year began, made little or no progress during the next 
twelve months, It sought tc advance its nationalization policy in January, 
but, by September, it was in retreat. Its promises of instituting a new 
political system inched toward realization, but real power remained in the 
firm grasp of the men who seized control in 1962. In its relations with the 
outside world, the Revolutionary Council continue its inherited policy of 
non-involvement in the struggles of near and distant States; but it still did 
not find a way to make itself secure against the attacks and intrusions of 
enemy forces encamped on its frontier. Although the military rulers con- 
tinue preaching moralistic sermons, tinkering with the stagnant economy 
and ad hoc planning for tha future, their ideas, slogans and pronounce- 
ments have developed a hollow ring in the ears of the people who must 
live with the day-to-day realities of the revolution. 

The sources of the people’s cynicism—as expressed openly in the letters 
to the editor columns of the government-controlled press—were many and 
not hard to find. Among those which troubled the people most was the 
problem of finding and buying the basic necessities at prices that they 
could afford and in quantities they desired. Most of the problems stemmed 
from the military rulers’ determination to nationalize and socialize the 
economy despite their lack cf plans and trained personnel to carry them 
out. Through a series of decrees, the state replaced the private business- 
man as buyer, distributor ard shopkeeper. Each step along the way has 
added to the woes of the people and the chaos and confusion which fol- 
lowed, leading General Ne Win to describe the economy as a mess when 
he addressed the Lanzin party conference in December 1965.1 

In spite of the dismal record of state enterprises from 1963 to 1965, 
the military rulers could thinx of no new solutions except more nationali- 
zation. Thus, on January 6, tae government promulgated two new decrees 
making the Trade Council? the sole buyer and seller of several items of 


1¥or a discussion of previous moves to transform the economy, see my articles, 
“First Steps on the Burmese Way to Socialism,” Asian Survey, IV:2 (1964) 716—722; 
“Ne Win’s Revolution Considered,’ Asian Survey, VI:2, ( 1966), 95-102. 

2See the Guardian (daily), Dec. 22, 1965, for a discussion of the changes from 
Peoples’ Stores Corporation to Trade Corporation. 
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locally produced agricultural, sea and mineral products. Most were to be 
marketed through the Peoples’ Stores, although a few could be sold through 
local cooperatives and, in particular cases, registered private sellers. All 
non-registered traders and concerns were ordered out of the trades within 
ten days of the date of notification. As this new set of orders eliminated an 
estimated 2 million persons involved in various aspects of trade and re- 
placed them with approximately 60,000 government employees, it was 
clear from the start that the new decrees would contribute to the growing 
problem of unemployment and the burdens of the people. Eight months 
later, the government admitted its failure by repealing the January decrees 
and restoring a portion of private trade in locally produced goods.” 

-The January decrees cannot be considered as isolated decisions; they 
follow logically from the government’s dual policy of eliminating foreigners 
from control of the economy and transforming the society and economy 
from capitalist-colonialist to socialist. The price of the first objective was 
the economic chaos already noted; the price of the second has not yet 
been calculated. But a hint of the cost is evident in the assessment of 
Burma’s socialist revolution by Colonel Thaung Kyi, the Peasant Affairs 
Secretary of the Central Organizing Committee of the Lanzin Party, in 
February 1966. According to him, 6.4 million of the nation’s 9.9 million 
working forces are engaged in agriculture. They produce 31% of the na- 
tion’s total production and 80% of the value of Burma’s exports. Because 
of agriculture’s importance, the Revolutionary Government helped bring 
2 million new acres into production, giving the nation 13% more land 
under cultivation than before the coup. In addition, it has established 78 
tractor stations with 4,000 machines to help the farmer. It also has aided 
him in other ways: by abolishing land rent and landlordism, by eliminating 


money lenders and confiscation of land for bad debts. Nevertheless, land ' l 


under cultivation has steadily decreased since 1963 and crop production 
in paddy, groundnut, pulses and cotton has declined. Also, despite the use 
of improved seed and new methods of cultivation, paddy—the nation’s 
chief export crop—still averages a very low yield of 31 baskets an acre. 
Of the several reasons for this situation, the Colonel chose to emphasize 
the fact that the farmer still retained the attitudes and values of the pre- 
coup period and had not adjusted to the new environment and recognized 
his responsibility for making the new socio-economic system work. As an 
example he cited the widespread failure of farmers to repay their loans, 
thus causing a shortage of loan money for future issuance.* 


3 The move to reform this situation began on May 30, 1966, when the Trade Minis- 
try under the leadership of General Ne Win, undertook an intensive review of the 
economic situation. The review was completed on June 8 and the Trade Council was 
ordered to do a thorough review of the situation and make recommendations. The 
study was completed in three months and modifications were made. See the Guardian 
(daily), Sept. 28, 1966, for the complete official story. 

4The Guardian (daily), Feb. 26, 1966. 
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Viewed in these personal terms, it is not surprising that the government 
adopted a new loan procedure to encourage the farmer to mend his ways. 
Henceforth, all loans were to be issued on a collective basis to village tracts 
in which borrowers had repaid at least 73% of outstanding loans and had 
promised to repay the balance in two installments over a two year period 
and to repay any new loans at the time of harvest.® However, the measure 
` was almost immediately perceived to be too harsh. In August 1966, it was 
revised so that individuals in areas where collective security loans have 
not been repaid could obtain personal loans from the government;® this 
move was necessary if the total farm population was to be mobilized to 
plant a new crop in 1966. 

If this is the view of Burma’s problems from the top, it is quite different 
from the perspective of the peasant and the worker who must survive as 
best they can in the existing situation. The farmer, faced with a fixed price 
for his product, either can shift from paddy to another more remunerative 
crop or continue as before and find himself squeezed between the rising 
prices of necessities and the fixed income which the size and productivity 
of his land dictates. At the rate of approximately K3 per basket and with 
the average production of a ten acre farm at 300 baskets, he must support 
his family for a year, repair his fields and tools, repay his loans and set 
some of his crop aside as seed for the next year. During the past year, he 
paid the equivalent of 3 to 4 baskets of his product for a coarse longyi, 
4 baskets for a viss (324 pounds) of dried chillies or groundnut oil, or more 
depending on the local supply and the going price. His labor costs also 
went up in those areas where field-hands had the option either of planting 
paddy or some other agricultural product which brought a higher price 
in the market—legal or black—and therefore paid more for their services. 

Despite the generosity of the government’s loan policy, the average 
farmer with a poor harvest who could not repay his loan either had to 
default and forego new government loans or seek out a neighbor or friend 
who could loan him enough—at high interest rates—to repay his old gov- 
ernment loan in order to get a new one. Since he had to pledge the money 
from the new loan as security for his illegal one, he ended up with a good 
credit rating in the government’s records but no money; to survive he 
returned secretly to the private money lender, who charged more interest 
than in the past and claimed the crop as security for his loan since the 
peasant could not pledge his land. This shadow credit system is widespread 
and openly discussed, but the government has been unable to provide credit 
under conditions that would enable the farmer to break out of the borrow- 
ing cycle described above. In order to survive, some farmers have shiited 
to other crops where they earn more for their labor, while others reduce 
their planting to near-subsistence in order to survive with a minimum of 
borrowing. In either case, the nation loses. 


5 The Guardian (daily), May 20, 1966. 
5 The Guardian (daily), Aug. 11, 1966. 
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The urban worker finds himself no better off. Caught between the mill-" 
stones of low and fixed wages and high prices and commodity shortages, 
he has few options open to him as a means of escape. In a nation where 
skilled labor is paid K180 per month (about $36) and unskilled labor gets 
as little as K82 ($16) for the same period, both must buy their necessities 
from the Peoples’ Stores where prices for food and ordinary longyis have _ 
doubled since 1962 and, moreover, are often out of stock or in short supply. 
According to the newspapers, some shops dispose of the daily supply of 
goods on hand by lottery so that everyone gets a chance to buy something. 
Further, the urban worker is faced with arrogant and discourteous state 
employees in the state shops and, worst of all, a shortage of small change— 
a chronic condition since the 1964 currency changeover. To a person with 
only a few kyats at any time, the fact that he may have to purchase items 
at uneven amounts may force him either to forego the item or overpay the 
actual price because the clerk has no change.” 

Despite the promises of the military leaders and the moral sermons they 
issue against blackmarketing and other social evils, the plain fact of the 
matter is that the people are forced to such actions in order to survive. 
And it is clear from the press that some state employees are not above 
selling to their friends or directly to illegal sellers, rather than to the hard- 
pressed ordinary buyer. The main source of the problem is the system; 
instituted in haste, without trained personnel and adequate planning, its 
failure was self-evident at the outset. While apologists for the regime con- 
tinue to emphasize the basic honesty of the men at the top and their in- 
experience in such matters, the people bear the burden. 

Economic realities such as those described above finally forced the gov- 
ernment to make changes. Under the decree of September 27, 34 agricul- 
tural and sea products were decontrolled and private sellers were permitted 
to resume trade in these commodities. On November 27, cooking oils were 
decontrolled, and in December, the government announced that it would 
pay 10% more for paddy from the producer. Only time will tell whether 
or not the military rulers will have to make further retreats before ad- 
vancing along their road to socialism. 

The problem of political participation by the people still remains un- 
resolved, as neither the Workers’ nor Peasants’ Councils came into existence 
during the past year. A proposed constitution for the Peasants’ Councils 
was drawn up and discussed but not implemented; hopefully, it will be 
approved by Peasant’s Day 1967 (March 2). The Workers’ Councils drew 
a little nearer with the September announcement that elections for member- 
ship would be held in December. 

But any discussion of elections only raises the larger question, who will 
be eligible to stand for election and what real power will the body have 


TOn Sept. 12, 1966, the government announced that on Oct. 15 it would put new 
aluminum coins into circulation to alleviate the situation. See the Guardian (daily), 
Sept. 13, 1966, for the official notification. 
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` after it comes into existence? From the statements of he coup leaders, it 
is not their intention to transfer the power they seized to bodies and per- 
sons they do not control. They envisage leadership in tLe local councils as 
coming from the elected Lanzin members. During the lat er half of the year, 
groups of Lanzin member-candidates were given traininz for just this role. 
When the elections are held, it is openly admitted that < sizable number of 
candidates will come from the government-sponsored ane. controlled party; 
and these elected officials will assume positions of leadership. Since the 
party member-candidates have been recruited mainly rom the ranks of 
the military, the present leaders of Burma are certain thet the new councils 
will not become centers of revolt and dissidence. In th=ory, they will be 
the training ground for the new elite and the forum fer discussing local 
issues and problems. It remains to be seen if these objec-ives can be trans- 
lated into reality. 

The proposed councils are the first tier in a hierarcay of legislatures. 
In time, there will be three layers joining larger and larg-r groups together 
right up to the national level. Since the members of the l-rger councils will 
be drawn from the elected personnel of the local councils, it appears at this 
point as though “the people” will have very little direct say in formal 
arenas of politics. The future leadership of Burma will mt come from the 
bottom, but from the top and will reflect the ideology and goals of the 
men who made the coup. 

During the year, the military leaders took further steos to consolidate 
their power by strengthening and making permanent the existing adminis- 
trative system and personnel. In August, the governmen ennounced that 
the Security and Administrative Councils (SAC) would adopt uniform 
procedures at all levels and in all areas; to accomplish this task they in- 
stituted a series of training sessions for the personnel irvolved. Further, 
and more important, it decreed that military members of the SACs would 
give full time to administration—thus becoming full-time civil servants. 
Since the military has representatives at all levels of SAZ and the SACs 
form the administrative web covering the nation, the emerrirg bureaucracy 
will reflect the values and ideals of the revolution and will become the 
protectors and interpreters of it, thus insuring that it will go forward 
regardless of how widespread the proposed political systent becomes. Given 
this framework of political and administrative institutions the people will 
have very limited power to exercise—if measured by their bility to deviate 
from the revolution—and even less to see that any decSions they take 
which deviate from the military norm are carried out. Taus, freedom in 
Burma, may well mean freedom to do what is right accordinz to the ideology 
and nothing else. 

These projections of power allocation in the future must be tempered by 
the actual record of the military in government. As noted exrlier, its record 
as administrator of the economy does not inspire confidence. Its record in 
keeping the cities clean and the services functioning alse has not been 
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particularly good either. The newspapers are full of letters to the editor ` 
complaining about the lack of sanitation services and the growing unhealthy 
conditions one encounters in the residential and business areas alike. Even 
the buses perform no better than they did before the coup; and taxis with 
meters which function are still hard to find. All this compares unfavorably 
with the performance of the military caretaker administration of 1958—60. 

The present rulers of Burma continue to argue that the nation’s diffi- 
culties are inevitable in a period of transition. According to them, the key 
to making the new system work is the re-education of the nation. Through 
seminars, public discussions and educational programs which were started 
in 1963, the older generation is being re-educated to accept the new values 
and goals of the revolution. The real object of the government’s concern, 
however, is the school-age youth. Outstanding school children are given 
special status and privileges. High school students are encouraged to use 
their holiday time to teach the young or take jobs in the fields or govern- 
ment offices. During 1966, the government promulgated a new fundamental 
education law which sought to unify education and establish the nation’s 
goals in this area. Accordingly, educational objectives are (1) to give 
every citizen a basic education to enable them to become productive workers; 
(2) to give them understanding of the ideology, Burmese Way to Socialism 
and to teach them to use it; (3) to give vocational training in order to 
build socialism; (4) to give priority to science in order to help increase 
production; (5) to prepare students for higher education. Under the new 
system, all children will study the same basic subjects through the Middle 
School (5th through 8th grade). Those who are able will then be prepared 
for university training while the remainder will be given further vocational 
training. With the nationalization of the last remaining 685 private schools, 
all education is now in government hands. Thus, all the nation’s youth 
will follow the same educational path. 

But the problems of transforming a policy into an active system are 
manifold. Higher education facilities are limited and during the past year, 
only 8,000 students were admitted to the universities and 2,500 to the 
vocational schools—teacher training, agriculture and technical—out of 
10,711 who passed the matriculation examination. After 1966, no students 
who passed the matric and did not go to a school of higher education in the 
same year, will be admitted in future years. This rule was adopted to re- 
duce the pressures for admission. However, with more and more high school 
graduates coming along, the nation’s leaders still must find a solution to 
the problem of how to educate all who are capable of benefiting from it 
in the limited facilities available at this time. The present government 
continued its policy of sending very few students abroad. In 1966, 90 went 


8See the Guardian (daily), July 10, 1966, for an account of Lt. Col. Hla Tun’s 
speech on the inevitability of problems and hardships in a period of transition. 
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outside Burma for advanced training—83 at government expense and 7 on 
foreign scholarship.® 

A second problem related to changing the nation’s values and thinking 
is how to bring the minorities into greater harmony and unity with the 
Burman majority and make the Union of Burma viable. This problem of 
national unity relates both to domestic and foreign affairs. Internally, the 
military leaders continued their dual policy of giving greater recognition 
to cultural diversity and, at the same time, seeking means for strengthening 
the national culture by recognizing its diverse sources. For example, the 
press gave significant attention to the common struggle of the Chins and 
Burmans against foreign rule in the 19th and 20th centuries and empha- 
sized the close cooperation between Chin leaders and Burmese nationalists 
in the immediate pre-World War I period.2° In May, the government 
abandoned a program started in 1955 to introduce a new Shan alphabet and 
approved a return to the old one which it said was understood by the rural 
Shans and was central to Shan nationalism, Also the press gave p.blicity 
to the publication of two scholarly studies—a history of the Shans and an 
anthropological study of the Kayahs. The government also apprcved 10 
projects initiated by the Rangoon University English Department to study 
the influence of English on Burmese life. Through these and other projects 
the government hopes to demonstrate its interest in the cultures of all the 
people of Burma and to make each group aware of the positive cantribu- 
tions of the others. Such efforts will not produce immediate results and it 
remains to be seen if the military leaders can hold the loyalties of the bulk 
of the minorities while it seeks to build a new cultural and social -limate 
of opinion. 

The continuing revolt of small groups of Shans, Kachins, Karens and 
others not only threatens the stability of the Union, but also effects 
Burma’s foreign relations. The presence of sizable groups of Shan dissidents 
living just over the border in Thailand and using their sanctuary as a base 
of military operations against Burma government troops is one céuse of 
growing tensions between the Burmese and Thais.1* Another is the presence 
of remnants of Nationalist Chinese forces on the Burma-Lao-Thai border 
area who are engaged in the opium trade and who give occasional support 
to the Burma minorities in revolt. Finally, the fact that Thailand has given 
sanctuary to Burma’s political enemies also contributes to the probl=ms of 


°The Guardian (daily), July 1, 1966. The students were sent to the fcllowing 
countries: United Kingdom, Federal Republic of Germany, the Soviet Union, Australia, 
Czechoslovakia, India, People’s Republic of China, Poland, Roumania and Fiingary. 
Foreign scholarships were accepted from Japan and France. 

10 Forward, V:1 (Aug. 15, 1966), 4-10. 

11 See General Ne Win’s statement on this issue in Working People’s Daily, May 1, 
1966; the Bangkok Post, July 30, 1966, and the Bangkok World, June 5, 1966, carried 
an assessment of the problem. 
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the two nations. In April, the Thai Foreign Minister visited Burma to 
discuss this question. In late September, General Ne Win stopped off 
briefly in Thailand on his way home from a trip to the United States. 
There is no indication that either meeting produced a solution to the border 
problems of the two nations. 

The Thai border problems emphasize the inability of Burma to guard 
her borders against external intruders. Although this fact is not admitted, 
the evidence is clear. In its effort to protect itself from invasion or involve- 
ment in the Vietnam War or the Cold War between the United States and 
China, Burma gave a great deal of attention to its international relations 
and took several steps to demonstrate its policy of non-alignment and non- 
involvement in the affairs of other states. In April, Liu Shao-chi and 
Marshall Chen Yi made a state visit to Burma; despite their efforts to 
associate Burma with China’s interpretation of the war in Vietnam, the 
Burmese leaders refused to be drawn into a joint denunciation of U.S. 
actions in Vietnam. A few months later General Ne Win visited Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania to balance its contacts in the Communist world. 

Burma’s refusal to become identified with the Chinese interpretation of 
the war in Vietnam did not mean that the leaders approved of U.S. actions. 
Ne Win and others stated publicly that they wanted to see the war end, 
and called for a halt in U.S. bombing. They offered their nation as a neutral 
site for talks between the belligerents in the war.1* Ne Win visited the 
United States in September to demonstrate his non-alignment with any 
bloc. During the visit he refused to be interviewed by the press and no new 
policies were announced. Contrary to hopes of some, Burma and the U.S. 
did not draw closer together during the year. In June—before the General’s 
visit—the two countries negotiated an agreement to liquidate Burma’s 
obligations under past P.L. 480 agreements.’ 

During the year, Burma accepted economic aid from several states. 
Japan under the terms of the 1963 treaty on reparations, granted 15.398 
million dollars in economic assistance—a considerable increase over the 
amount given in 1965. The Burmese government turned to the United 
Nations Special Fund for assistance in carrying out the Mu River Basin 
Survey project and to the government of Czechoslovakia for the construc- 


12 According to J. Pomfret (New York Times, Feb. 1, 1966), representatives of 
North Vietnam met with U.S. representatives in Rangoon. The Guardian on February 
8, carried two dispatches from AP and UPI on the same story and identified the U.S. 
representative as Ambassador Byroade. The Working People’s Daily, March 2, 1966, 
reported General Ne Win to have said, “. . . recently two U.S. and North Vietnamese 
representatives met in Rangoon. What they discussed and what passed between them 
we don’t know. We were just helping, in our small measure, to achieve peace in Viet- 
nam by playing host for the representatives. .. .” 

13 The Guardian (daily), June 7, 1966. Under the terms of the agreement, the 
United States returned K82.3 million; 57.6 were given for school and hospital con- 
struction, while the remaining K24.7 million was to be a loan repayable in dollars 
over a 30-year period at 3% interest. 
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tion of a tractor plant which would assemble machines from imported parts 
initially, and manufacture them completely in the future. 

Finally, Burma settled a long-standing dispute with Pakistan by signing 
a border agreement concerning the Naaf River area. From these and other 
events, it is clear that Burma still maintains its policy of non-involvement 
and non-alignment, despite the controversies and wars that swirl around its 
borders and the internal struggle against dissident minorities and rebel 
political parties. 

As the fifth year of the revolution draws to a close, the Burmese people 
are no closer to self-government, although a little freer in some respects to 
articulate individual protests;!* they are no closer to a well-regulated and 
growing economy, although there are indications that the government 
leaders have learned some economic lessons and will act more wisely; they 
are no closer to domestic peace and national unity, although they have 
reason to hope that the growing war in Asia might not overtake them. 
Despite the rhetoric of the leaders and the explanations of the government 
controlled press, the problems will not be solved in the coming year, and 
the people, in the best Buddhist tradition, will continue to see government 
as one of the five evils that man must endure. 
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THAILAND: ANOTHER VIETNAM? 
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Communist insurgency became a reality in Thailand during 
1966. Consequently, a vital question for the Thai Government and for its 
SEATO allies was whether this threat to internal security could be con- 
tained within certain geographical areas and solved with the help of only 
equipment and advisers from Thailand’s allies. At the end of the year, there 
was reason for optimism that the Thais would be able to solve this problem 
themselves, provided the war in Vietnam did not result in a Viet Cong 
victory. 

Thailand possesses many advantages in dealing with its internal security 
threat that neither South Vietnam nor Malaya had in the 1950’s in coping 
with similar problems. First, Thailand has a strong and effective govern- 
ment that has exercised firm authority throughout the country for more 
than eight years. During 1966, the Revolutionary Government headed by 
Field Marshal Tanom Kittikachorn continued to provide remarkable 
political stability; and unlike most of the authoritarian regimes that have 
run the country since World War II, this one appears to be gaining in 
public acceptance and in internal cohesion. 

Second, Thailand is enjoying unprecedented economic prosperity, re- 
sulting from the government’s astute financial policies and from a record 
volume of foreign investment, both government and private. With a growth 
rate in GNP of nearly 7% and with large foreign reserves supporting the 
currency, the country continued an economic transformation that began 
when the Revolutionary Government came to power in 1958. Third, Thai- 
land possesses a higher degree of national unity than perhaps any country 
in Southeast Asia. A long tradition of monarchy, the dominance of Bud- 
dhism as a national religion, and the absence of a colonial heritage have 
contributed enormously to the relatively high degree of national identity 
that currently prevails. Finally, Thailand has the most experienced and 
efficient civil service in Southeast Asia. 
_ Although Thailand thus has many assets not possessed by South Vietnam 

in dealing with its internal security problem, the nation is not without 
certain deficiencies; and these must be examined before an estimate can 
be made of its ability to defeat the insurgency without the involvement of 
foreign military forces. 

The Thai Government has been strongly criticized abroad, in the United 
States most notably by Senators Morse and Fulbright, for failure to insti- 
tute constitutional government. Some critics assert that the Thai insurgency 
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` results from the governm-ent’s unwillingness to permit political parties to 
function, elections to be held and parliamentary government to operate. 
Such attacks have irritated Thai leaders, notably Foreign Minister Tanat 
Khoman, who believe thet a mild form of authoritarian rule is consistent 
with Thai psychology and tradition and is the best form of government 
while the nation is undergoing an economic and social revolution and also 
facing Communist insurgency. Government leaders, both military and 
civilian, recall clearly the political chaos that prevailed in 1946-47 when 
constitutional government did exist and when corruption among members 
of parliament was so flagrant and widespread that there was scarcely any 
public opposition when the military staged a coup d’etat at the end of 
1947 and took control. Tae Tanom Government apparently is convinced 
that Thailand cannot now risk a return to political instability, as occurred 
in 1947 and again in 1956—58, when the nation is under increasing pressure 
from subversives supported by Hanoi and Peking. Although Pote Sarasin, 
Minister of Economic Development and one of the most influential civilians 
in the government, told an audience in Washington in October that a 
constitution would be promulgated in February 1967, General Prapat 
Charusatien, who is Deputy Prime Minister and also Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, made no secret of his distaste for a constitution and elections 
at this time. Therefore, the prospects for instituting democratic govern- 
ment appeared to be no better at the end of 1966 than they were in 1965. 

The hard truth which many foreign observers seem unable to accept is 
that there presently is little pressure within Thailand for a return to con- 
stitutional government. The Tanom regime appears to have managed the 
affairs of state so successfully during the past three years that it has now 
achieved a form of consensus that is in keeping with traditional Siamese 
concepts of government. One mark of this achievement was the fact that 
during 1966 the regime permitted the press more freedom to criticize gov- 
ernment policies and officiais than it had enjoyed since 1958. Also, nearly 
all political prisoners from the Sarit period (1958-63) have now been 
released, and the Thai Pol:ce has exercised great restraint in employing 
the vast powers available to it under the provisional constitution. Among 
university students, young army officers and young civil servants—tradi- 
tional sources of political unrest in Thailand—there is little evidence of 
serious dissatisfaction ‘with the present government. This system clearly 
is not democratic by Western standards, but neither is it the oppressive 
military dictatorship that :t is characterized as being by its Western 
critics, 

Nevertheless, the success of the Tanom regime in gaining general accept- 
ance from the politically-aware elements of the population does not apply 
equally to the rural areas of the nation, particularly to the Northeast where 
Communist penetration has been greatest. The government has sought to 
overcome this deficiency by channelling a larger proportion of national 
resources to this area and through better selection and training of govern- 
ment officials sent there. It also has employed the prestige of the highly- 
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respected King Poumipon to help build the government’s image in the ° 
remote areas. ; 

A possible danger inherent in the government’s political success among 
the elite groups is complacency. The absence of any real opposition could 
produce an attitude among government leaders that would make them 
less responsive to the desires of the people than might be the case if organ- 
ized political groups were permitted to express public opinion on matters 
of real concern to the population. Lacking such institutions, the Thai 
people must rely on the wisdom of leaders who are not elected and on the 
moderating influence of the King to insure that their legitimate aspirations 
are made known and acted upon. How long the current system of govern- 
ment will continue to operate is uncertain; what seemed clear in 1966, 
however, was that the impetus for change came more from abroad than 
from within Thailand. 

In the economic sphere, striking progress continued. Economic develop- 
ment proceeded at a remarkable rate and was changing the face of Bangkok 
and other cities. Transportation and communications facilities were ex- 
panded in the provinces, and education and social services were given 
increased attention. In fact, the prosperity and the new opportunities cre- 
ated by the economic expansion accounted in large measure for the Tanom 
Government’s wide political support. 

However, the rapid economic development has not spread its benefits 
evenly over the country. The Northeast, for example, has not received 
similar material rewards from the prosperity as have other areas, particu- 
larly the urban centers. Although progress is being made to bring irrigation, 
health facilities, agricultural improvements and other benefits to the North- 
east, the question is whether the progress is rapid enough to give villagers 
there increased confidence in the government. At the end of 1966, despite 
considerable efforts by the government to overcome the basic economic 
problems of the area, it was uncertain how much headway it has actually 
made to win the support of the peasants in the Northeast. In fact, it would 
be difficult for any government in Bangkok to reverse the long years of 
neglect and indifference that has traditionally characterized the attitude 
of the central government toward this area. To seek to accomplish in a 
few years what other regimes have failed to do in a century probably is 
beyond the reach of the Tanom Government; however, it is making a 
rather remarkable effort now to reach the people in the Northeast and to 
show enough progress to prevent the Communists from making deep pene- 
trations there. 

The serious and deteriorating security situation in the Northeast results 
both from the slow progress in improving the economic and social condi- 
tions of the area and from the determined efforts of Hanoi and Peking to 
undermine the position of the Bangkok government. It is estimated that 
up to one thousand armed insurgents are now operating in certain areas 
of the Northeast, and information gained from a defector and recently 
made public reveals that a training camp is functioning in North Vietnam 
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to produce additional Thai guerrilla cadres. By November, more than 
eighty assassinations, mainly of local officials, had been committed in 1966, 
and there was no indication that the insurgency was diminishing in in- 
tensity. On the contrary, the Communist terrorists acted with increasing 
boldness against the defenseless villagers, and the number of attacks on 
government police units was rising. Although some observers believed at 
' the end of 1965, when the Communists first began the insurgency stage, 
that this shift in tactics probably resulted from more vigorous government 
police action in the Northeast, by the end of 1966 few were in doubt that 
word had gone out from Hanoi and Peking for the Thai Patriotic Front 
to take the offensive against the government. 

The Tanom regime’s response to the insurgency has been swift and 
generally impressive. On the security side, the government has substantially 
increased the number of police stations and police personnel in the North- 
east, and some Army units have been moved inte the area to support the 
police efforts. On the economic side, a Rural Development Program has 
been started to supplement the Mobile Development Units that have been 
operating in certain critical areas since 1962. On the political side, township 
councils have been set up in sixty areas of heaviest Communist infiltration, 
and there are plans to raise the number of these democratically-elected 
councils to 132. In Bangkok, the government has established the Counter 
Subversion Operations Center to coordinate the efforts of all government 
agencies operating in the Northeast. Good progress is being made to get 
more agricultural specialists, doctors, nurses, teachers, sanitation workers, 
etc., into the critical and long-neglected districts along the Mekong. 
The caliber of district and provincial officials is being improved, and pro- 
vincial governors now have more funds at their disposal to carry out needed 
projects. 

To help meet the growing insurgency in the Northeast, the Thai Govern- 
ment asked the United States to provide it with additional military assist- 
ance. During his visit to Thailand in October, President Johnson an- 
nounced an increase in US military aid from $45 million, in FY 66, to $60 
million in the fiscal year 1967. The United States also sent special units 
of the US Army to train the Thai Army in counter-insurgency techniques. 
A small number of unarmed US helicopters and crews were assigned on a 
temporary basis to provide training for the Thai Air Force and transport 
for Thai Army and police units on operations against insurgents in the 
Northeast. These helicopters did not engage in actual combat, however; 
and they were scheduled to be withdrawn early in 1967, when Thailand 
expected to receive additional helicopters of its own which would be 
manned by Thai crews. On its side, Thailand provided the United States 
with vital military facilities. This involved a substantial build-up of US 
forces in Thailand, most of whom were Air Force personnel. The United 
States also built in Thailand several of the largest military installations in 
Southeast Asia, the most notable being at Sattahip on the Gulf of Siam. 

Many Western observers wondered how it was possible that there could 
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be so little opposition within Thailand to this large increase in foreigri 
presence. The answer lies in the pragmatic way in which the Thais have 
traditionally viewed their position vis-a-vis powerful neighbors. Today, 
Thai elite groups are convinced that the major long-term threat to national 
security is from an aggressive China, working in league with Hanoi. They 
also believe that the only great power with the resources and the will to 
prevent China from dominating Southeast Asia is the United States. There- i 
fore, the Thais are prepared to accept the inconvenience and the cultural 
impact of large American forces on their soil. As one official put it: We 
have worked with the Americans long enough to know that when we ask 
them to leave our country, they will do so. 

One danger that arises from the remarkable way in which the Thais 
have accepted the American build-up is the possibility that they may wish 
to have the US forces accept a larger role in the counter-insurgency effort 
than the United States believes is desirable, or warranted, by the magni- 
tude of the internal security threat. United States policy regarding non- 
involvement of US forces in combat operations against Thai insurgents, a 
policy endorsed by the Thai Government, was reiterated when the increase 
in military assistance was announced in October.* Nevertheless, fears were 
expressed in Congress and in the press that the United States would eventu- 
ally become involved in direct operations against Thai insurgents, as had 
occurred in South Vietnam when the efforts of the Saigon Government 
failed. 

United States treaty commitments under SEATO are clear on what the 
American response would be if the Communist Powers launched a con- 
ventional attack against Thailand. Also, in the event of a massive build-up 
of Communist insurgents in the Northeast, the Thai Government may, 
according to the treaty, consult with its SEATO allies on what assistance 
may be required to meet the threat. At present, only limited areas of the 
country are threatened by insurgency, and there does not appear to be 
widespread disaffection among the peasantry. There is little reason, there- 
fore, to doubt the Thai Government’s capability of dealing with the situa- 
tion. The key question is whether Bangkok’s new emphasis on economic 
and social reform in the Northeast, plus more effective police work there, 
will produce results soon enough to persuade the villagers that their aspira- 
tions for an improved standard of living can better be met by the current 
Thai Government than by the Communists. To this writer, the situation 
in Thailand is far more hopeful than was ever the case in South Vietnam, 
principally because of Thailand’s long tradition of nationhood, and there 
is therefore every reason to believe that the Thais will be able to solve 
their internal security problem themselves. 


1 New York Times, Nov. 3, 1966, p. 1; Washington Post, Nov. 4, 1966, p. 29. 
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MALAYSIA: CHANGING A LITTLE TO KEEP PACE 
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On August 31, 1966 the Malaysian Ministry of External Affairs 
moved out of the old British colonial secretariat which it shared with 
other government departments into a spanking new building all of its 
own. C. Northcote Parkinson, no stranger to Malaysia, put it as a corollary 
to his law that the quality of a bureaucracy’s office is in inverse proportion 
to its importance. The Malaysian case does not prove the point. For the 
Malaysians, the move coincided with changes in style and emphasis in 
the conduct of foreign relations and with the increasing importance of 
foreign affairs in the political and economic life of the country. The Min- 
istry will have larger and more difficult responsibilities in the months ahead. 

When time has provided perspective, the changes in style and emphasis 
in 1966 may amount to marking the end of one era in Malaysian foreign 
relations and the beginning of another. If so, the era that has closed might 
be termed “post-colonial.” These were years when Malaysians were learn- 
ing about the conduct of foreign affairs. It was a period when the British 
were the best source of information about Malaysian intentions. The 
outlines of the new era are as yet too vague to hazard giving it a label. But 
one thing is fairly certain, the British will be less well informed. 

If 1966 is a juncture, it will be because several new factors came to bear 
on the conduct of Malaysian foreign affairs. Those factors were brought 
more sharply into focus as a result of the ending of confrontation. In a year 
filled with important events, the conclusicn of confrontation was the most 
significant. 

For the Malaysian public, confrontation ended when weeks of specula- 
tion were climaxed with the surprise visit to Kuala Lumpur of an eight- 
man Indonesian military mission on the morning of May 27. After break- 
fasting with Abdul Razak, the Deputy Prime Minister, the group flew 
northward to pay their respects to Prime Minister Tengku Abdul Rahman, 
vacationing in his Kedah home. Two days later Abdul Razak and the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister, Adam Malik, reached tentative agreement 
on terms to end confrontation at a meeting in Bangkok that had been 
arranged earlier by Thai Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman. The “Bang- 
kok Peace Pact” was signed in Jakarta on August 11. In the meantime, 
the Philippine government recognized Malaysia and resumed diplomatic 
relations. Razak, the “Father of Peace,” returning from Bangkok had 
barley landed at Kuala Lumpur’s new Subang airport when Malaysians 
began to debate foreign affairs. 
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Prominent in that debate were a number of persons who have some 
fundamental criticisms of the pattern and conduct of Malaysian foreign 
affairs. They are members of the ruling Alliance party and are found 
among the “back-benchers” in the Dewan Ra’ayat and among the prom- 
ising younger leaders of the United Malays National Organization 
(UMNO). Outside of the Parliament and parties they are found in the. 
civil service and the press as well as among University faculty. In general, 
they are young, well-educated, salaried, loyal to Malaysia, and moderately 
ambitious. They have managed to make their criticisms a force in Malay- 
sian politics and thus constitute a factor influencing policy. 

Three years of confrontation helped these people define their previously 
vague anxieties. Indonesian allegations that Malaysia was a “neo-colonialist 
plot” whose leaders were British puppets were not without their effect on 
them. They were disturbed when these charges were not quickly dismissed 
in some African and Asian capitals. The possibility that Malaysia could 
be excluded from the never-held Algiers Afro-Asian summit meeting was 
a cause of major concern. They became convinced that Malaysian foreign 
policies were too closely associated with those of the western powers and 
insufficiently attuned to the interests and policies of the newly-independent 
states. Many of them admire Indonesia. They have a fundamental respect 
for Indonesian culture and tend to empathize with some aspects of recent 
Indonesian political philosophy. 

Today, these people are distrustful of the major powers, believing that 
their motives are less than altruistic where small nations are concerned. 
They are often critical of the United States. At the June 1966 session of 
Parliament, Kam Woon Wah called American policy in Asia “cockeyed and 
a dismal failure.” Dr. Mahathir bin Mohamed, the principal spokesman 
for this group in the Dewan Ra’ayat, called for diplomatic relations and 
trade with communist as well as non-communist countries. In the view of 
Dr. Mahathir and his colleagues, Malaysia’s interests are best served by 
a policy of non-alignment. 

These critics have unsolicited, occasional allies in other political camps. 
Syed Ja’afar Albar, the Malay “ultra” of Singapore separation fame and 
former Alliance minister, seeks an Asian bias which he says has been lack- 
ing in Malaysian policy. Dato Haji Mohamed Asri bin Haji Muda of the 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Party (PMIP) speaks of Indonesians as blood 
brothers and has called for a re-examination of foreign policy. Dr. Tan 
Chee Khoon of the Labour Party questions the wisdom of Malaysian sup- 
port for United States policy in Vietnam. 

The foreign policy which they criticize has been determined since 1957 
mostly by the Prime Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman. The Tengku has 
been guided in large measure by his intuition derived from his education, 
long experience with the British, his desire for communal harmony and his 
experience with the 1948-60 communist rebellion—styled the Emergency. 
He has been assisted by the small but able staff of the Ministry of External 
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Affairs under the capable direction of the Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry, Ghazali Shafie. Ministry officials have been kept alert by the 
need to explain and support the Tengku’s pronouncements on important 
foreign policy matters. 

The main outlines of Malaysian policy are well-defined. Security rests 
primarily on a defense treaty with Britain. The Commonwealth and the 
United Nations are strongly supported. Malaysia favored sanctions against 
Rhodesia and sent troops to the Congo. Apartheid is condemned and South 
African goods are boycotted. Malaysia has not had diplomatic relations 
with any communist nation and has been critical of Russian intervention 
in Hungary, of Chinese occupation of Tibet, and of Chinese attacks on 
India. Malaysia has been willing to see the People’s Republic of China in 
the United Nations providing Taiwan is not deprived of United Nations 
representation. Indonesian confrontation was ascribed to communist influ- 
ence in Indonesia. Malaysia supports United States military assistance to 
South Vietnam and has increasingly characterized communist China as 
aggressive and expansionist. Help has been provided to South Vietnam in 
the form of surplus military equipment and training of Vietnamese in 
Malaysia in counter-insurgency. 

Until recently these policies have rarely been debated in domestic politics. 
To be sure, there have been critics. Some of these were regarded by the Alli- 
ance government as of dubious loyalty and were detained. Among the more 
prominent detainees are Ahmad Boestamam, an advocate of political links 
with Indonesia, and Aziz Ishak, one-time Alliance minister and critic of 
policies foreign and domestic. 

The current critics of foreign policy have become a force in Malaysian 
politics but they are not the only new factor to be reckoned with. Another 
is independent Singapore. If the Malaysian government has not always 
vigorously pursued relationships with Asian and African countries, Singa- 
pore has. Singapore’s image-making activities abroad were a source of 
irritation to Kuala Lumpur prior to Singapore’s separation from Malaysia 
in August 1965. The island state’s conduct of foreign relations in the past 
year has been no less enterprising than before and thus gives concern, 
example and challenge to Malaysia. 

Singapore has two primary goals: to insure the island’s security and pro- 
mote the peoples’ livelihood. The Peoples’ Action Party (PAP) government 
seeks to achieve these ends in a policy context of “non-alignment.” The 
first goal is being met for the present by Britain’s willingness to maintain 
her Singapore bases.’ The second is being pursued by promoting industrial 
development while maintaining and expanding commercial activities. 
Details are set forth in a new five-year development plan announced early 
in the year. Of interest to Malaysia was the signing of a trade agreement 


1 Great Britain, Statement of Defense Estimates 1966. Part I: The Defence Review, 
Comnd. 2901 (London: H.M.S.0., 1966). 
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with the Soviet Union in April. It provided for the establishment of a per: 
manent Russian mission in Singapore. Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, who 
travels abroad frequently, visited five Eastern European countries in May 
from which additional trade agreements resulted. 

Malaysia must consider Singapore in the determination and conduct of 
foreign policy, but the reverse is also true. Singapore’s security and live- 
lihood are dependent primarily on Malaysia, and Malaysia can to an im- ` 
portant degree limit Singapore’s freedom of action. The negotiations lead- 
ing to the settlement of confrontation provide an example. 

Indonesia sought to resume trade with Singapore early in the year, and. 
the prospect was welcomed in Singapore although confrontation against 
Malaysia continued. Indonesian recognition of Singapore was contained in 
a letter from Adam Malik dated April 9.2 In response to Malaysian pro- 
tests, Dr. Toh Chin Chye, Deputy Prime Minister of Singapore, assured 
Malaysia that Singapore would not be used in any way to threaten Malay- 
sia.2 Abdul Razak replied that for Singapore to establish relations of anv 
kind with Indonesia would be an “unfriendly act.” He declared that “. . . 
Indonesia’s recognition of Singapore should come at the same time as the 
ending of confrontation.” 4 Formal announcement of Indonesia’s recogni- 
tion of Singapore was delayed until June 4, after the successful conclusion 
of the Razak-Malik talks in Bangkok. The Singapore government and 
business community subsequently lost no opportunity to speed resumption 
of links with Indonesia. In September, Singapore’s keen interest in Indo- 
nesian trade was demonstrated by extension to Indonesia of unsecured 
private credits totalling M$150 million. 

Malaysia and Singapore cannot ignore each others’ interests, and they 
must also carry on relations with each other. In the sixteen months since 
separation, Singapore’s leaders have in fact spoken of the need, even 
inevitability, of eventual reunification. Nevertheless, the two states in 
various ways continue to pursue the logic inherent in the concept of sep- 
arate sovereignties. Both governments have reacted almost daily, and 
usually publicly, to the apparent problems each presents for the other. 
Singapore has required work permits and school fees of Malaysians in 
Singapore. Malaysia has imposed special immigration regulations. 

The question of what to do about the shared currency and central bank- 
ing system, which had caused difficulty since separation, was resolved in 
August with the decision to have separate currencies. In June 1967 Malay- 
sia’s Bank Negara will issue currency and conduct the typical central 
banking operations of a modern independent state. Singapore decided to 
retain the currency board system. Businessmen vigorously deplored the ac- 
tion and offered political explanations. The reason, however, was simply the 


2 The New York Times, June 5, 1966, p. 5. 
3 The Straits Times, April 22, 1966, p. 1. 
4 Ibid., May 11, 1966, p. 1. 
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desire of the two governments to adopt different monetary policies to meet 
the needs of their different economies. 

The verbal warfare that preceded Singapore’s separation has continued 
sporadically. Senu bin Abdul Rahman, Minister of Information and B-oad- 
casting, suggested in July that Singapore was the Israel of Southeast Asia. 
Singapore politicians have been critical of Malaysia’s handling of her 
` Borneo political problems. Mutual distrust has not abated. 

Not least among the new factors influencing the conduct of Malaysian 
foreign affairs is the larger military presence of the United States in Viet- 
nam. This has been coupled with American expressions of keen diplomatic 
and economic interest in Southeast Asia and particularly in Malaysia. 
Malaysian criticisms of U.S. rubber stockpile releases and demonstra-ions 
against the presence of American troops on leave faded from public azten- 
tion with the visit of Lyndon Johnson in November. His was the first such 
visit by an American president. But other important visitors, including 
William Bundy and Eugene Black, suggested to Malaysians that the 
United States had taken a special interest in their country. The Urited 
States has promised support for the Malaysian development plan and 
Malaysia has joined the new Manila-kased Asian Development Bank. 
Abdul Razak, whom Tengku Abdul Rahman has publicly designated as 
his heir to the office of Prime Minister, was warmly received in New York 
and Washington in October. 

The need for substantial external financing—the first time Malaysia has 
experienced such need—for the Malaysian development plan, 1966-70, 
must be considered a factor influencing foreign policy. An ambitious eftort, 
it requires nearly two billion Malaysian dollars (about US$635 million) 
in foreign loans and grants. This is more than two-thirds the current total 
debt of the Malaysian government and about four times the amount of 
that debt held abroad. To assist Malaysia in raising these external funds, 
the World Bank formed a consultative committee—an “Aid Malaysia Clab” 
in 1965. The member nations, which include the United States, beceme 
active in May 1966. At mid-year, most of the external funding needed 
seemed likely to be forthcoming. 

Mr. Tan Siew Sin, Minister of Finance, reported on his return from 
London at the end of May that only one member of the group—Great 
Britain—was unwilling to assist Malaysia. He ascribed Britain’s lack. of 
cooperation to an effort to force Malaysian-Singapore cooperation rater 
than to balance of payments difficulties. 

Mr. Tan’s remarks provoked a flood of Malaysian criticism of Britein. 
Proposals were made for Malaysia to withdraw from the Commonwealth 
and to nationalize British trading corporations. The British were reminced 
that Malaysian dollar earnings had bolstered the pound for many years 
and that Malaysia out of “loyalty” had not moved her reserves from the 
Bank of England into other currencies. A Malay lady senator wound up 
a speech in the Dewan Negara with a spirited “To hell with Britain.” In 
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Penang, it was decided to remove the statue of Francis Light, the 18th 
century founder of British settlement on the island, and “other colonial 
relics” from public places. 

Abdul Razak speaking in the June session of Pariament said that it was 
time for the Malaysian government to review its “policy and attitude” 
toward Britain since Britain was reviewing its policies and commitments 
east of Suez. He added that “a country could not be expected to merely ` 
draw benefit from Malaysia” without assisting Malaysia in some smal] 
way.’ 

British financial circles in London were given at least a small fright in 
mid-August. The announcement of the division of Malaysian and Singa- 
pore currencies was accompanied by a statement that the Malaysian dollar 
would be quoted in terms of gold. Some wondered if this presaged a shift 
of Malaysia’s £250 million assets out of sterling. The idea was discounted 
but the matter was left hanging by the Prime Minister’s remarks a few 
days later. “We have decided to change the basis for our currency ... 
as we are determined . . . to see that political and economic changes else- 
where, such as in Britain, do not disturb us.” ë The change, he added, 
was appropriate for a free and independent country. 

British commercial interests expressed angry astonishment when Tan 
Siew Sin announced two days after the currency decision that preferential 
duties would be removed on nine categories of imported Commonwealth 
goods. The measure would give protection to Malaysian industries and wes 
bound to cause Singapore commercial and manufacturing enterprises to 
suffer. Tan explained the action, however, as motivated simply by a desire 
to raise revenue for development and defense. 

The warming of relations with the United States and the cooling of 
relations with Britain have been accompanied by vigorous Malaysian 
efforts in other directions. In September, a trade mission led by Raja 
Mohar bin Raja Badiozaman, Secretary to the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, was dispatched to the Soviet Union, Malaysia’s best customer for 
natural rubber in 1965. Economic relationships with Japan continued to 
grow. Wider and more frequent contacts with African states were sought. 
Afro-Asian meetings in Kuala Lumpur on social and economic problems 
acquainted delegates with Malaysia’s material achievements. 

Amid all of Malaysia’s new departures, highest priority has been given 
to one that is not new at all. This is the concept of regional cooperation in 
other than political and military matters. With the conclusion of con- 
frontation, Malaysia has steadily promoted such an approach. While this 
coincides with American policy objectives in the region and the United 
States has given encouragement, Malaysians have long advocated regional 
association and genuinely desire it. 


5 The Malay Mail, June 21, 1966, p. 4. 
6 Suara Malaysia, Sept. 1, 1966, p. 12. 
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As a first step, Malaysia, Thailand and the Philippines revived the 
Association of Southeast Asia (ASA) during the year. Formed in 1961, 
meetings had not been held since 1963 when it faltered on the isste of 
the Philippines claim on Sabah (Nerth Borneo). That issue remains 
unsettled, but it does not now stand in the way of ASA cooperation. The 
foreign ministers of the three governments met in Bangkok in August and 
` agreed to undertake jointly a number of economic and social pro ects. 
Work has begun. 

Malaysian leaders have said that regional cooperation is unrealistic 
without Indonesian participation, and they hope that Indonesia as well as 
‘other Southeast Asian states will join. Part of their concern derives irom 
their wish to see the present Indonesian government succeed politically and 
economically, which they believe to be in Malaysia’s best interest. Ancther 
part of their concern probably derives from their need to define Malaysia’s 
relations with Indonesia upon which Malaysia’s domestic political well- 
being will probably depend. The moderate leadership in Kuala Lumpur 
probably regards a vigorous and meaningful regional assocation as a mzans 
of buffering various pressures from within and without. 

But Malaysia would not seem to be firmly wedded to ASA’ or any other 
particular form of regional cooperation. The views of other Southeast Asian 
countries will be heard if they want to join. Malaysia may be willing to Lave 
Indonesia provide leadership, but the Malaysian government is not eager 
to return to Maphilindo, the projected Malaysian-Philippine-Indonesian 
association. Maphilindo’s ethnic and cultural connotations would pzob- 
ably exclude the mainland countries of Southeast Asia, and moreover zar- 
ries with it unhappy political legacies. 

The year has been one of change in style and emphasis. Time will tell 
whether the foundations for anything more have been laid. In the. mean- 
time, Tengku Abdul Rahman, his broad smile warm and sincere, tells all 
that Malaysia wants to be friendly with everyone. He sums it up: 


. certain basic policies will continue, others may have to be 


altered . . . we may have to change a little in order to keep pace with 
the trend of events in the world.? 
T Ibid. 
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INDONESIA: THE YEAR OF TRANSITION 
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The period of Indonesian history which began with the estab- 
lishment of President Sukarno’s dictatorship on July 5, 1959 came to an 
end on March 11, 1966 when he signed an order empowering General 
Suharto, the Minister/Army Commander, “to take all steps deemed neces- 
sary for the smooth functioning of the government and the course of the 
revolution.” Hidden behind this typically Indonesian formulation is the 
Indonesian Army’s epocal decision to withdraw its support from President 
Sukarno and to bring to an end his dominance of the Indonesian nationalist 
movement which he had led during the preceding forty years. 

The dictatorial regime which had been presented to the Indonesian people 
and to the world as “guided democracy” had originally been backed by the 
Army. Indeed the legal formula by which the new regime had been created, 
namely the reenactment by decree of the 1945 Constitution and the dis- 
bandment of the paralyzed Constituent Assembly elected in December 
1955, had been suggested by the Army Chief of Staff, General A. H. 
Nasution. Not surprisingly, the cabinet formed following this coup d'etat 
had for the first time a military figure as Minister of Defense, General 
Nasution himself, who remained at the same time Chief of Staff of the 
Army. 

The 1959 coup obtained moral legitimacy in Indonesian public opinion 
from the fact that parliamentary government had been rapidly discredited 
in the first decade of Indonesia’s independent existence. During the last 
phase of Dutch colonial rule, prior to the 1942 Japanese occupation, all 
Indonesian attempts to engage in active political life had been repressed 
or at least discouraged. The authoritarian indigenous political tradition, 
reinforced by the anti-democratic intellectual climate nurtured between the 
two world wars by Communism and Fascism, and by the traumatic exper- 
ience of Japanese military occupation followed by Dutch colonial warfare, 
could hardly have prepared the Indonesian nationalist elites for the practice 
of democracy. Their lack of governmental skills made the selfishness and 
greed of the politicians only more repugnant to public opinion. Thus, in the 
second period of its independent existence after 1959, the Indonesian naticn 


* Any views expressed in this paper are those of the author. They should not be inter- 
preted as reflecting the views of The RAND Corporation or the official opinion or 
policy of any of its governmental or private research sponsors. 
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sought political leadership from President Sukarno, one of the few con- 
temporary public figures with genuine charismatic power:. 

But whereas a decade cf half-hearted efforts to make a parliamentary 
system work had ended in paralysis, prompting impatisnt men to take 
action, the six years of Presidential dictatorship ended ir economic bank- 
ruptcy and political tragedy. If Sukarno would have used ^is extraordinary 
talents as an agitator for constructive purposes, then human efforts and 
Indonesia’s bountiful natural resources could have turned -hat country into 
one of the most prosperous new nations. But Sukarno turred out to be the 
captive of his vices rather than the masier of his virtues. Eis will and stub- 
bornness, his crafty talent for political manipulation and his mesmerizing 
hold on the masses (and, unfortunately, on many of the elites as well) 
became the instruments of his arrogant and defiant pride and the shallow 
ideological commitment he had made in his formative years to Marxism. 

Although an architect ky training, Sukarno eschewed genuine, pains- 
taking nation-building as tod slow and boring a process, in favor of romantic 
assaults on foreign windmills. Economic development wes sacrificed first 
to an ill-timed campaign to secure control of Western N:w Guinea, irra- 
tionally retained by the Dutch after they lost Indonesia. and then to a 
confrontation with the declining imperial power of the Eritish, whom he 
pinned down for three years in Malaysia, from which they were anxious to 
extricate themselves as soon as possible. In his eagernes- to cut a large 
swath on the international scene, Sukarno became incredilaly easy prey to 
Peking’s blandishments, being only too willing to receive f-om the Chinese 
confirmation of his growing conviction that he was destined to be the leader 
of the “‘anti-imperialist” straggle of the Third World. 

Vanity and ideology came to blend. Superficial but intense Marxist views 
acquired in his youth determined Sukarno to seek his polit=al allies among 
the more radical leftist elercents of the Indonesian politica. spectrum, who 
outbid all other groups in flattering his ego, while relying cn his protection 
for their own ultimate power-seeking purposes. His verbal commitment to 
Marxism did not prevent Sukarno, a man of modest socal background, 
from adopting the way of lize of an Oriental potentate whe distributed in- 
creasingly large chunks of the national patrimony to playmates and politi- 
cal cronies. 

It is a fascinating psychological puzzle why this man waco garbed him- 
self in self-styled uniforms, although he had not been a so-dier, and never 
failed to stress his prerogetives as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces, found it necessary, perhaps for the sake of his lefti.t self-image, to 
reject a partnership with the officer corps, which they sougit and proferred 
repeatedly from the early dzys of the Republic until last March. 

The Indonesian military were no reactionaries, originezting from and 
identifying with a landed aristocracy or a capitalist bourgecisie. They were 
the braver, militant young nationalists of 1945, who by a process of natural 
selection became the leaders of the independence fighters cpposing ‘Dutch 
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efforts to reconquer the archipelago after Indonesia’s proclamation of inde- 
pendence. Their political instincts were progressive in a populist, non- 
doctrinaire fashion. They treated Sukarno with great deference not only 
because of his constitutional functions, but as a nationalist father-figure. 

Far from opposing him, the leaders of the officer corps, including Gen- 
eral Nasution, had asked Sukarno as early as October 17, 1952, when his 
powers were still sharply limited by parliamentary rules of the game, to 
lead the nation with support from the military. He defied them, in a 
memorable encounter, and contributed to the division of their ranks for 
the next seven years, only to accept an enhanced political role for the mili- 
tary and an extraordinary increase in defense spending after 1959. 

But instead of harnessing the progressive nation-building propensities of 
the officer corps which had manifested themselves in previous years in the 
leadership provided by territorial commanders in regional development 
efforts, Sukarno started fostering the growth of the Communist Party of 
Indonesia as a countervailing power to the military, while at the same 
time encouraging corruption in the ranks of the morally weaker elements 
of the officer corps. 

Increasingly obsessed by anti-Communism, resulting much less from 
class or even ideological interests than from the bitter memory of the Com- 
munist stab-in-the-back at Madiun in September 1948, when Dutch forces 
stood poised to destroy the Republic, the military were constantly out- 
maneuvered by Sukarno who resisted all their demands to ban the Com- 
munist Party and stop the polarization of political forces. Ironically, his 
opposition was invariably expressed in terms of the requirements of national 
unity, although he had not hesitated to suppress in August 1960 the very 
important and truly national exponent of Islamic modernism, the Masjumi 
Party, which represented both ideologically and geographically a larger 
segment of the Indonesian nation than the Communists, but was hostile to 
his rule. . 

Although most observers continued to interpret Sukarno’s politics as a 
balancing act between the Communists and the military, the present author 
had reached the conclusion, in 1964, that a Sukarno-PKI understanding 
existed pledging PKI support to the President during his lifetime in ex- 
change for his special help to the Communists in the struggle for his suc- 
cession.t How this political partnership between Sukarno and the PKI led 
to the September 30, 1965 affair is far from clear at this point. Evidence is 
accumulating that, even if they did not participate themselves in the plan- 
ning of that “purge” of anti-Communist generals, the President and some 
of his closest associates knew in advance that the leaders of the Army were 
about to be eliminated and did not act to prevent it. 

Conversely, the very fact that fifteen months after the brutal murder of 

1 Guy J. Pauker, “Communist Prospects in Indonesia,” RAND Memorandum RM- 
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‘six of their most important colleagues the Army leaders still hesitate to 
depose Sukarno makes it very hard to believe the Communist version of 
the story, that a Council of Generals was planning to overthrow the Presi- 
dent in October 1965. Had tais been the generals’ intention then, it would 
be totally incomprehensible that they would tolerate Sukarno as President 
. throughout 1966 when vocal segments of public opinion were clamoring for 
his removal. 

It may be too early to pinpoint Sukarno’s role in the September 30 affair 
but it can certainly be argued that his regime, far from creating the national 
unity of which he talked so passionately, ended in gruesome civil strife. His 
manipulation of the political system resulted not in the reconciliation of 
antagonistic political forces Sut in the death of some of the most senior 
Army and PKI leaders and in the massacre of 150,000-—200,000 persons 
associated with the Commun:st movement. 

Despite this national tragedy, Sukarno continued to maneuver through- 
out 1966 to regain political power, totally oblivious to the the fact that as 
“Great Leader of the Revolttion,” which he claimed to be, his responsi- 
bility transcended specific events and involved nothing less than the politi- 
cal and economic collapse of the nation that had given him great latitude 
in governing it according to his best judgment. 

In reviewing some of the szlient political events that took place in Indo- 
nesia in 1966, I am impressed by the striking contrast between the unex- 
pected ruthlessness with whica the PKI was destroyed in the three months 
following the assassination of Army Commander General Achmad Yani 
and five of his closest associates, and the equally surprising delicacy shown 
by the new Army leader, General Suharto, in liquidating the Sukarno re- 
gime. In the aftermath of the September 30 affair, the Army liquidated 
without hesitation all cadres of the PKI which it was able to capture, in- 
cluding Aidit, Lukman, Njoto Sakirman, and probably Sudisman, who had 
become prominent public figu-es of the Sukarno regime. No legalistic con- 
straints interfered with their summary execution or with the extermination 
of countless Communist families throughout the Indonesian archipelago. 

In striking contrast to thts elemental reaction against their Communist 
enemies, the military are obviously concerned with matters of political 
legitimacy and constitutional legality in dealing with the President. How 
much of this is shrewd political expediency and how much strong latent 
awe inspired by a man whom taey may still regard secretly as the repository 
of supernatural powers is ha-c¢ to say. 

Coups are staged in the Third World so frequently and apparently with 
so few misgivings that the most interesting question concerning Indonesian 
politics in 1966 is why President Sukarno was not ousted during that period. 
The rational argument given by those close to General Suharto is that 
speed is less important to him than avoidance of further civil strife. It is 
also stated that the Army leacers are anxious to create a new order, based 
on constitutional legality. They-also claim to hesitate to inflict on the 
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Indonesian people the psychological shock they think would result from 
destroying the national father-image that Sukarno allegedly embodies. 

The intricate political maneuvers of 1966 can be reduced essentially to 
repeated stubborn attempts on Sukarno’s part to reestablish his authority 
and persistent efforts on the part of his opponents to make him withdraw 
voluntarily. Despite the violent anti-Communist reprisals of the last quar- 
ter of 1965, Sukarno remained during that period the dominant political 
figure. General Nasution, the Defense Minister who had narrowly escaped 
assassination on the night of September 30, seems to have been throughout 
these months the political leader of the Army and a driving force in the 
destruction of the PKI, but he did not threaten the President’s position. 
Although he had acted decisively on the morning of October 1, 1965, 
against the military and paramilitary forces which had seized Dyjakarta, 
General Suharto was apparently not yet committed to the new course which 
made him later in the year the real political leader of the Army and the 
head of the new regime. 

In the months before March 11, the political game seemed to revolve 
around a new definition of the Presidential line of succession. A campaign 
was mounted to have General Nasution fill the vice-presidency of the Re- 
public, which had been left vacant since Dr. M. Hatta’s resignation in 
December 1956. Opposition developed, but the debate did not assume 
major proportions. On January 22, General Nasution stated that the office 
of vice-president should not be filled. 

But while the top Army leaders were hesitant or at least patient, young 
Indonesians, soon to be known as the “Generation of 1966,” entered the 
political arena. In the first week of the new year university students started 
demonstrating in Djakarta against the high cost of living. Taking the 
Djakarta average from March 1957 to February 1958 as 100, the com- 
bined cost of living index had reached 56,020 in January 1966, whereas it 
had been only 36,347 a month earlier before an ill-advised currency reform 
which made prices soar steeply. The students’ slogan was: “The people are 
hungry. Long live the Armed Forces.” 

Leading these demonstrations was the Indonesian Students’ Action Front 
(KAMI), a coalition of Moslem and Christian student groups which had 
surfaced after October 1, 1965 but had been organized with the encourage- 
ment of the Army around 1963 in an attempt to stem PKI efforts to control 
the University of Indonesia. The demonstrations spread soon to Bandung, 
calling for the lowering of prices and tariffs while demanding also the dis- 
solution of the PKI. 

On January 15 a plenary session of the Cabinet was held at the Bogor 
Palace, 40 miles from Djakarta. At Sukarno’s invitation student leaders 
were attending the cabinet meeting, but outside his guards fired into the 
air when several hundred students tried to enter the palace grounds. Su- 
karno scolded the students for “heaping abuse on their fathers, their elders, 
writing all kinds of disrespectful words on their pictures.” 
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` The President intended more than parental admonition. The Bogor 
speech was the opening shot of a major campaign to recapture control of 
the political situation. Addressing the whole nation in a speech which was 
broadcast by the Indonesian vadio network, the President charged that the 
forces of imperialism “are trying to overthrow Sukarno” and then launched 
, his appeal: “Here I am, Sukarno, the Great Leader of the Revolution. You 
who follow me, stand behind me and defend Sukarno.” 

The next day First Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister Dr. Subandrio 
addressed in turn the nation by radio, attempting to translate the previous 
day’s appeal into concrete political action: “Form the Sukarno Legion in 
the cities and in the most remote villages. . . . All groups must join the 
Sukarno Legion to defend Sukarno.” 

The Army reacted to this challenge. On January 20 Major General 
Adjie, Commander of West Java, banned the Sukarno Legion in his terri- 
tory, while General Suharto as Chief of Staff of the Supreme Operational 
Command (KOTI) instructed all supporters of Sukarno to register with 
the military authorities. On February 4 the anti-Communis: coalition of 
political organizations, formed in October 1965 as the Combined Action 
Committee for Crushing the FKI, became the Pantja Sila Front, using for 
its name one of the earliest and most successful political shibboleths cre- 
ated by Sukarno, though witk the obvious purpose of countering the Su- 
karno Legion. 

At a public rally in Djakarta on February 13, Sukarno defiantly pro- 
claimed that his purpose remained Nasakom, an acronym he had coined 
to signify the participation of Communists in the government of Indonesia. 
He reminded his audience that “numerous PKI leaders have been exiled, 
jailed, and executed for the sake of our independence,” and concluded by 
demanding: “Build the Sukarno Legion to safeguard our revolution.” Then, 
on February 21, in a bold and dramatic move, Sukarno, as part of a sudden 
cabinet reshuffle, dismissed the Defense Minister, General A. H. Nasution, 
and replaced him with the man who had been previously Minister of Vet- 
eran Affairs, Major General Sarbini. 

Again the students took to the streets, While a few hundred supporters 
of Sukarno attacked the American Embassy on February 23, several thous- 
and students organized by KAMI paralyzed traffic in the center of Djakarta 
and forced the new ministers who were to be sworn in to fly into the palace 
compound by helicopter. In the students’ clash with the Sukarno guard 
regiment, a medical student was killed. Two days later Sukarno banned 
KAMI, but the students ignored his orders and staged a huge funeral pro- 
cession for the slain hero. Tens of thousands lined the route to the ceme- 
tery and more than 50,000 attended the funeral. 

In good Indonesian tradition, the attacks on Sukarno were by and large 
still indirect. A eulogy to the fallen student distributed in mimeographed 
form said: “He was aware that as the bearer of the voice of the people he 
was not allowed to sit in a luxurious car or in a helicopter and be guarded 
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by soldiers paid by the people themselves. Don’t you think that only he 
who is an enemy of the people is afraid of the people and needs to be 
guarded against the people?” 

Sukarno’s supporters were aggressively building up their campaign. 
On February 28 at another Djakarta rally attended by the President and 
his closest associates, First Deputy Premier Dr. Subandrio told the crowd: . 
“Do not act half-heartedly. We are willing to act amicably even toward 
the enemy. However, if they start to employ terror we must counter it with 
terror.” These were no empty threats. Lieutenant Colonel M. Sjafel, who 
had the reputation of being a prominent figure in Djarkarta’s underworld, 
had been appointed State Minister for Security Affairs one week earlier, 
and had received a large sum of money to organize goon squads against 
KAMI. 

The students did not retreat. On March 2 KAMI demonstrators hanged 
Dr. Subandrio in effigy with a placard attached to his feet calling him 
“Durna Peking.” Durna is a Machiavellian evil genius of the Javanese 
wayang mythology, but this epithet was polite compared with the graffiti 
which appeared on the walls of Djakarta calling Dr. Subandrio a “Peking 
dog.” The next day Sukarno closed the University of Indonesia. 

High school students organized their own action front, which became 
known as KAPPI, and joined the increasingly turbulent demonstrations. 
The military commander of Djakarta, Brigadier General Amir Machmud, 
authorized the creation of a “student regiment” consisting of seven bat- 
talions named after the six generals slain on October 1, 1965 and General 
Nasution’s aide who had been killed mistakenly in his place. The students 
demanded the banning of the PKI, lower prices for consumer goods, and a 
new cabinet. 

Since his dismissal on February 21, General Nasution had been strik- 
ingly quiet. Newspaper reports indicated that he was in hiding, outside 
Djakarta. It seems that the initiative to move against the President came 
neither from him nor from General Suharto. The commanders had gathered 
in Djakarta for a meeting with the President scheduled for March 12. 
Agreement was reached that decisive action was required. 

Shortly before noon on March 11 the President was chairing the first 
session of the cabinet formed on February 21. The meeting had barely 
started at the State Palace in Djakarta when an aide informed the President 
that unidentified troops were investing the palace. Accompanied by Deputy 
Premiers Dr. Subandrio and Chaerul Saleh, Sukarno hurriedly boarded a 
helicopter and fled to the Bogor Palace. 

That evening three generals called on the President in Bogor and ob- 
tained without using physical threats his signature on the order mentioned 
in the first paragraph of this article. The next day General Suharto signed 
in the name of the President a decree dissolving the PKI and all its affili- 
ated organizations. On March 18 a new cabinet was formed, while the 
Army arrested Dr. Subandrio and fourteen other ministers. The “Genera- 
tion of 1966” had put an end to Sukarno’s disastrous dictatorship. 
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` The emergence of a new political generation, with ari identity and mind 
of its own, is likely to appear in retrospect as the most important event 
since 1945 in Indonesia’s political history. It is premature to reach con- 
clusions on the future role of those who were in the past twelve months 
the activist high school and university students mobilized by KAPPI and 
„KAMI. Despite years of intensive indoctrination in the ideology of the 
“Great Leader of the Revolution,” the “Generation of 1966” was able to 
shake itself loose from his charismatic appeal and to think for themselves. 
The result, so far, is a pragmatic outlook on life, an interest in deeds for 
the benefit of the people, and a commitment to an ethical “new order.” 

After the change of regime that occurred in March, relations between 
the students and military became the major dynamic factor in Indonesian 
politics. Though both groups were dedicated to the creation of a “new 
order,” the students and some of their senior civilian supporters were im- 
patient to clean house as soon as possible, whereas General Suharto and 
his closest associates were determined to act in such fashion as to deprive 
Sukarno increasingly of popular support, while strengthening their own 
position in the country. In this respect the President’s bombastic state- 
ments that he was still boss helped the new regime with the masses, who 
still considered Sukarno the source of all legitimate authority. 

As the struggle between the “old order” and the “new order” has not 
yet come to an end, it may be premature to take stock; but three main 
lines of action seem to have been pursued since March by the new regime: 
(1) a gradual disclosure of the evils of the Sukarno era through the vehicle 
of the trial of those involved directly or indirectly in the September 30 
affair; (2) the creation of a new political system which would permit 
eventually the replacement of the President in orderly fashion; (3) nor- 
malization of international relations with the non-Communist world, with 
the primary objective of overcoming the country’s catastrophic economic . 
crisis. 

Like in Salome’s dance of the seven veils, the secrets of the “old order” 
were gradually revealed to the Indonesian people through the trials of the 
special military tribunal known as the Mahmilub. First, in February, a 
member of the Politburo of the PKI, Njono, Chief of the Party’s Djakarta 
organization and former head of the Communist Federation of Trade 
Unions, SOBSI, was tried and sentenced to death. This trial documented 
in part the involvement of the PKI in the September 30 affair. Then Lt. 
Col. Untung, the nominal leader of the Revolutionary Council proclaimed 
on October 1 was tried and sentenced to death on March 7. Those pro- 
ceedings gave the Army an opportunity to reject the charges that a Council 
of Generals had planned a coup against the Sukarno regime. 

A number of lesser figures were tried and sentenced in the following 
months, but the politically significant trials began in early September when 
the former Minister for the Central Bank, Jusuf Muda Dalam, was brought 
before the Makmilub. The newspaper-reading or radio-listening public was 
now treated to the disclosure of the dolce vita of the Sukarno regime, in 
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which an allegedly crypto-Communist cabinet member maintained SIX 
wives and twenty-six mistresses and awarded millions of dollars in credits 
to young actresses whose only credentials were personal chits signed hy 
Sukarno. 

Having exposed the moral degradation of the past regime in September, 
Makhmilub revealed the abandonment of Indonesia’s popular non-aligned 
foreign policy in favor of a close association with the intensely disliked 
Communist Chinese in the October trial of the former Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Subandrio. His final plea that like all ministers he was only an assist- 
ant to the President, whose foreign policy he was implementing, did not 
save him from the death sentence. Witnesses testified that Dr. Subandrio 
had advance knowledge of PKI coup plans. Under a “revolutionary law” 
which he had sponsored in earlier years, failure to disclose a conspiracy 
against the security of the state was a capital offense. 

Then in December the former Minister/Commander of the Air Force, 
Omar Dhani, was sentenced to death at the end. of a trial which revealed 
that he was with the President at Halim Air Force Base outside Djakarta 
on October 1, 1965, and that Sukarno had made no efforts to stop the 
coup or to rescue the kidnapped generals and may even have congratulated 
Brigadier General Supardjo, the Chief of Operations of the conspirators. 
The revelations of the Dhani trial prompted, on December 16, the pro- 
fessional associations of Indonesian lawyers and magistrates to demand 
the “dishonorable dismissal” and trial of Sukarno for having failed to 
order the arrest of Brigadier General Supardjo, when the latter reported 
to him the assassination of the six generals. 

If the trials were to serve the political function of forcing Sukarno to 
resign or withdraw to the role of a figurehead President, they failed to 
achieve their purpose. On July 5, 1966, the People’s Provisional Consulta- 
tive Assembly (MPRS), at the end of its fourth session, had asked Su- 
karno to explain the September 30 affair, the economic crisis, and the 
decline in morality. He ignored this request, which was repeated in a note 
by the leaders of MPRS on October 22. Finally, on January 10, 1967, 
Sukarno answered in writing, stating as he had done in the course of the 
Subandrio trial that the September 30 affair came as a “complete surprise” 
to him and rejecting any responsibility in that event. 

Whether by coincidence or design, two days later, on January 12, 1967, 
the Army arrested Brigadier General Supardjo, who had disappeared after 
September 30, 1965, and Politburo member Anwar Sanusi, who had played 
an important role in Sukarno’s National Front. In announcing their cap- 
ture, the Army Information Center stated that “with the arrest of these 
important Gestapu-PKI leaders, who have until now often been menticned 
in the Makmilubd trials, God willing, all questions regarding the Gestapu- 
PKI treason will soon become clear.” 


2 Gestapu is an acronym for “September 30 Movement.” 
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‘The second component of the new regime’s political strategy involved 
the reactivation of those governmental institutions which had withered .in 
the years when the President was concentrating all powers in his hands. 
Soon after the new cabinet had been formed, General Nasution stated that 
Indonesia must return to the 1945 Constitution, implying that its provisions 
had been violated by the President. He also proposed elections within three 
years. At about the same time General Suharto said that the President 
“Is not a dictator and does not possess unlimited powers,” but is subordi- 
nated to the MPRS. 

To all this Sukarno answered on April 21, “I do not want to be a king,” 
meaning that he was not prepared to accept a figurehead role. The Army’s 
civilian political allies prompily picked up and amplified the demands for 
a return to constitutional legatity. 

On April 30 General Nasution challenged the validity of the May 1963 
MPRS decision which had made Sukarno President-for-Life. Even the 
Sukarno-appointed Parliamert, purged cf its Communist members, de- 
manded an end to governmen: by decree, asserted its right to elect its own 
Speaker (rather than have him appointed by the President), and requested 
general elections. A session cf the MPRS, to which the President is re- 
sponsible under the 1945 Ccnstitution, was scheduled for May 12 and 
then postponed by General Suharto in the interest of internal security after 
the President had threatened on May 6 to dissolve that body, which had 
about 500 members left after some 180 had been dismissed as Communist 
or pro-Communist. 

General Suharto, temperamentally well suited to deal with the Presi- 
dent’s obstructions, told newspapermen: “time is my best cabinet min- 
ister.” But more than patience was involved. Whereas the Army leaders 
were of one mind with regard to the annihilation of the Communist Party, 
serious divergences existed ccncerning the future of the President. The 
territorial commanders in Javé, who had supported General Suharto in his 
action against the PKI and fellow-travelling or corrupt cabinet members 
in March, were much less willing to back him against Sukarno himself. 

After careful political prepa-ations, which involved delicate shifts in the 
balance of power between pro-Sukarno and anti-Sukarno elements in the 
command structure of the Armed Forces, the fourth session of MPRS 
opened on June 20. The Army had well prepared positions on each major 
political issue. KAMI and KAPPI gave these wide publicity in the form 
of slogans covering the walls of Djakarta. As intended by the Armv, Gen- 
eral Nasution was elected Chairman of MPRS, replacing Chaerul Saleh 
who had been under arrest since March 18. During the session, whick ended 
on July 5, the seventh anniversary of Sukarno’s 1959 coup, MPRS adopted 
24 decrees, one decision, one resolution, one memorandum and a summary 
of its secret deliberations. 

MPRS ratified the March 11 delegation of emergency powers by the 
President to General Suharto (Decree No. 9). It decreed that free, direct, 
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and secret general elections be held on July 5, 1968 (Decree No. 11). ‘It 
decided that Indonesia’s foreign policy should remain non-aligned (Decree 
No. 12). It instructed General Suharto to form a new cabinet, which 
should have political and economic stabilization as its basic guidelines 
(Decree No. 13). It-cancelled the 1963 MPRS decree by which Sukarno 
had been named President-for-Life (Decree No. 18). It ratified the dis- 
solution of the PKI and its affiliated organizations and prohibited the 
dissemination or teaching of Marxism-Leninism in Indonesia (Decree No. 
25). 

The most significant fact about these decrees, which created the frame- 
work for a political system based on the rule of law, is that they followed 
very closely the position papers developed by an Armed Forces team ap- 
pointed on June 16, 1966 by General Suharto in his capacity as Com- 
mander of the Army and Deputy Prime Minister for Defense and Security. 
Far from wanting to create a military dictatorship, the leaders of the officer 
corps seemed indeed anxious to correct the errors of the past and to prepare 
their country for constitutional government. Their action appeared ccn- 
sistent with a statement I had often heard in Indonesian military circles 
in past years, namely, that they did not want to turn their country into a 
“banana republic.” 

Following the MPRS session, a new cabinet, which satisfied nobody fully, 
being the result of compromises between the “new order” and the “old 
order,” was announced on July 25. This cabinet has 24 Ministers, super- 
vised by five Chief Ministers who form a Presidium: General Suharto, 
Chairman of the Presidium and Chief Minister for Defense and Security; 
Adam Malik, Chief Minister for Political Affairs; Sultan Hamengku Bu- 
wono, Chief Minister for Economy and Finance; Sanusi Harjadinata, Chief 
Minister for Industry and Development; Idham Chalid, Chief Minister for 
Welfare. 

Of these five men, General Suharto, Adam Malik, and Sultan Hamengku 
Buwono are close political associates as leaders of the struggle for a “new 
order,” whereas Sanusi Harjadinata, a prominent member of the Nationalist 
Party (PNI) and Idham Chalid, a leader of the Moslem Nahdatul Ulama 
Party represent a link with the past, both as representatives of the two 
major parties which survived the Sukarno period and as friends of the 
President. 

Understandably, the “Generation of 1966” and those sharing their out- 
look were far from happy with the composition of the Ampera Cabinet. 
KAMI and other action fronts continued to agitate for a faster political 
pace and their dissatisfaction resulted in a major clash with the Army near 
the Palace on October 3, in which 62 students were injured. After that 
date KAMI kept the students off the streets until December 21, when a 


3 To be named Ampera Cabinet, another Sukarno acronym meaning “Message of the 
People’s Suffering.” 
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new major campaign against Sukarno started, which is still in full swing as 
this article is sent to press. 

The third element in the new regime’s strategy is in many ways the most 
important, both to the Indoresian people and to the international com- 
munity, namely, the liquidaticn of Sukarno’s foreign policy end the return 
to responsible financial and economic management. The bes proof that a 
real change of regime did take place in March 1966 is that with regard to 
these problems the Suharto-Malik-Buwono triumvirate has Deen carrying 
out all its major objectives, despite constart opposition from -he President. 

Early in the life of the new regime the decision was taken that Indo- 
nesia must terminate the “confrontation” with Malaysia initSted in 1963. 
Indeed it seems that the Army was already pursuing this ob ective before 
September 30, 1965. It was obvious that the country could aot overcome 
the deep economic crisis into which the “old order” had plunged it without 
international assistance which. in turn, could not be expected as long as 
Indonesia continued a policy of aggression against Malaysia. Furthermore, 
in order to secure help from all possible sources normal ti-s had to be 
reestablished with the United Nations and its specialized sencies from 
which Indonesia had withdrawn in early 1965. 

On April 4 Adam Malik, as the new Foreign Minister, announced that 
Indonesia would rejoin the United Nations. Then on Aprl 12 Sultan 
Hamengku Buwono, as Vice Premier for Economic and Financial Affairs, 
stated his policy which repres2nted a radical departure from the trends 
of the recent past. On May 2 General Suharto told the Strait: Times that 
“confrontation” should be settled—‘the sooner the better.” Then on May 
27, eight senior officers from KOGAM, the “Crush Malaysia. Command,” 
made a dramatic good-will visiz to Kuala Lumpur, while on the same day 
Japan offered $30 million in emergency credits and suggested an inter- 
national conference for the purpose of creating a consortium to aid Indo- 
nesia. 

Thereafter events moved fast. The next day, the Sultan announced in 
Tokyo that Indonesia would rejoin the International Monztary Fund, 
while Adam Malik met the Malaysian Deputy Premier, Tun Addul Razak, 
in Bangkok on May 29 to work out the modalities for the texmination of 
“confrontation.” A formal treaty bringing “confrontation” to an end was 
signed in Djakarta on August 11 and the next day Adam Malik opened 
a window on the future, stating on a return visit to Kuala Lumpur that 
the two countries may come to work together against commor. threats. 

The first meeting of Indonesia’s non-Communist creditors was held in 
Tokyo on July 19 to start discissions on the rescheduling of Indonesia’s 
external debts, amounting to about $2.7 billion. A team of economists 
from the IMF proceeded therea=ter to draft together with Ind=nesian eco- 
nomic experts a stabilization prozram. At the second meeting of the “Tokyo 
Club,” on September 19, Indonesia presented to its creditors a candid pic- 
ture of the economic situation inherited from the “old order’: the price 
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index based on 1957 as 100 had reached 150,000 in July 1966; money in 
circulation had increased from Rp. 12 billion in 1955 to Rp. 10,000 billion 
in July 1966; exports (exclusive of oil) had dropped from $900 million 
in 1951 to $350 million in 1966, and the government deficit had increased 
from Rp. 23 billion in 1961 to Rp. 18,000 billion in 1966. 

At the September meeting in Tokyo Indonesia received some relief from 
its Western creditors, and in mid-October in Moscow Foreign Minister 
Adam Malik obtained some rescheduling of debts from the Soviet Union. 
In Djakarta efforts continued to work out the details of a stabilization and 
rehabiliation program involving austerity in government expenditures, in- 
creased taxes, better export regulations, priority to imports of spare parts 
and raw materials, and a drive against corruption. On November 17 the 
1967 budget was presented to Parliament, slashing defense expenditures 
from 70 to 25 percent and aiming for the first time in many years at a 
balanced budget. On December 15 Indonesia announced that it will return 
to their owners all foreign enterprises taken over in the course of the “con- 
frontation.” Then on December 20, at a meeting in Paris, the “Tokyo 
Club,” consisting of the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Japan decided to defer payments on $357 mil- 
lion past due or due in 1967, and to continue efforts to help Indonesia. 

As the end of 1966 approached, Parliament approved on December 24 
. the balanced 1967 budget and a new law creating favorable conditions for 
private foreign investments, in accordance with the important Decree No. 
23 of MPRS which provided a new framework for the Indonesian economy. 

But little had happened yet, either domestically or internationally, to 
alleviate Indonesia’s financial crisis and to put the country back on the 
road toward economic development. The sobering facts of life which had 
awakened the political consciousness of the “Generation of 1966” had not 
yet resulted in the nation’s total commitment to a new course. Not sur- 
prisingly, the KAMI students were still in the streets of Djakarta at the 
end of January 1967, this time calling Sukarno “a Peking dog,” while the 
President was reported “in tight military isolation” at his Palace. 
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nar on the Communist World. In addition to its direct sponsorship of 
various studies, the Institute is the primary agency on the Berkeley 
campus for facilitating and coordinating comparative international re- 
search programs. 
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10. Urban Areas in Indonesia: Administrative and Census Concepts, by 

Pauline Dublin Milone. ($3.25) 


Current Chinese Language Project Series (Center for Chinese Studies) 


7. Metaphor, Myth, Ritual and the People’s Commune, by T. A. Hsia, 
June 1961. ($1.00) 

9. New Features in Chinese Grammatical Usage, by Li Chi, Summer 1962. 
($1.00) 

10. A Terminological Study of the Hsia-Fang Movement, by T. A. Hsia, 
Summer 1963. ($1.00) 

11. The Commune in Retreat as Evidenced in Terminology and Semantics, 
by T. A. Hsia. ($1.00) 
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THE REVERSION THEME IN 
CURRENT OKINAWAN POLITICS 


MIKIO HIGA 





Contemporary Okinawan politics can best be grasped as a “pol- 
itics of reversion” aimed at the termination of U.S. administrative control 
and the restoration of full Japanese sovereignty. All major political parties 
in Okinawa are committed to expedite reversion, although they disagree as 
to methods and timing. Pitted against this goal is the U.S. policy of main- 
taining an effective military base in these islands. This conflict poses a 
serious problem also for the Japanese government, because its support of 
the U.S. policy is becoming increasingly untenable in the face of the rever- 
sion movement in Okinawa and the strong demand of the opposition polit- 
ical parties in Japan prope- for the return of the islands. According to a 
former Ambassador, “this constitutes perhaps the gravest single problem in 
Japanese-American relations.” Current trends in Okinawan politics must 
be viewed in the context cf interactions among all these political forces 
revolving mainly around the reversion issue. 

In recent years, the United States has emphasized the need to maintain 
the effectiveness (i.e., unrestricted use) of its military base in Okinawa. 
In order to retain complete freedom for military base operations, the 
U.S. insists on retaining acministrative control. All of the annual budget 
messages to Congress submitted by Presidents Kennedy and Johnson con- 
tain the identical sentence: “To protect the security of the free world, the 
United States will continue responsibility for the administration of the 
Ryukyu Islands as long as conditions of threat and tension in the Far East 
require the maintenance af military bases in the islands.” * Lieutenant 
General Albert Watson, former High Commissioner of the Ryukyu Islands, 
stated it even more bluntly: “Loss of administrative rights would reduce or 
destroy the freedom of our military forces to act, and would seriously im- 
pair the usability of Okinawa as a base in defense of free world interests.” 
Implicit in this policy is the misgiving that if Okinawa were returned to 
Japanese administration, there would be much less “unilateral flexibility” 
for the U.S. armed forces due to pacifist and neutralist sentiment in Japan 


1 Edwin O. Reischauer, “Our Dialogue with Japan,” Foreign Affairs, January 1967, 
p. 226. 

2 For example, see Budget of the United States Government, Appendix (for fiscal 
1962, p. 604; for 1967, p. 403; for 1968, p. 387). 

3 See his address to the Foreign Correspondents Club of Tokyo on Sept. 29, 1965, 
“United States in the Ryukyu Islands,” USCAR, mimeo. 
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proper and the possible requirement of prior consultations with the Japa- 
nese government concerning important changes in the utilization of the 
base.* 

It is primarily to maintain the effectiveness of the military base that the 
U.S. government is involved in promoting social and economic progress in 
Okinawa. The U.S. Civil Administration of the Ryukyu Islands (USCAR) 
is entrusted with the task of maintaining a “spirit of reasonable acquies- 
cence” among Okinawans. Civil Administrator Gerald Warner contends 
that “the strongest pillar which supports this spirit . . . is that of economic 
growth.” 5 American economic aid and military spending in Okinawa dur- 
ing Fiscal Year 1966 amounted to $240 million, supporting about 45% 
of the local economy.® Furthermore, the Department of the Army has 
recently proposed that the annual U.S. aid authorization ceiling be raised 
` from the present $12 million to $25 million; the bill now awaits Congres- 
sional action. 

These basic U.S. policy lines have always been supported by the Japa- 
nese government. The Sat6-Johnson communique issued in Washington on 
January 13, 1965, “recognized the importance of United States military 
installations” in Okinawa “for the security of the Far East,” and “con- 
firmed that the United States and Japan should continue substantial eco- 
nomic assistance to the inhabitants of these islands.”7 The substance of 
this joint communique was reconfirmed when Prime Minister Saté visited 
Okinawa on August 19-21, 1965. Japanese aid to Okinawa during Japa- 
nese Fiscal Year was $16.1 million, an increase of $8.2 million over the 
previous year. It is expected to reach $28.7 million for Fiscal 1967. Along 
with this financial commitment, the Japanese government may seek more 
of a voice in the administration of Okinawa through the U.S.-Japan Con- 
sultative Committee, whose functions have been recently expanded “to 
conduct consultations not only on economic assistance to the Ryukyu Islands 
but also on other matters” for the purpose of promoting the welfare of 
Okinawans.® 

Despite the official position of the Japanese government, however, some 
Liberal-Democratic Party (LDP) leaders have increased their efforts to 
solve the Okinawa problem without waiting for the subsidence of condi- 
tions of threat and tension in the Far East. They generally advocate some 
variations of the so-called “separation formula,” under which Japan would 


4 Philip W. Quigg, “Japan in Neutral,” Foreign Affairs, January 1966, p. 259. 

5 USCAR Press Release, 66-60, Feb. 24, 1966. 

6 Okinawa Times, Dec. 25, 1966. 

1 For full text of this communique, see Japan Times, Jan. 15, 1965. ‘ 

8 The expansion of this committee’s functions was announced in the joint communi- 
que mentioned above. The committee was established in Tokyo in April 1964 to co- 
ordinate “the policies of the two governments for cooperation in providing economic 
and technical assistance” to Okinawa. Simultaneously, there was established at Naha as 
its subordinate organ the U.S.-Japan-Ryukyus Technical Committee. 
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exercise administrative control over non-military areas and/or functions 
and the United States would be permitted to maintain a military base. 
The most widely publicized plan is that advanced by Tokuji Tokonami, an 
influential member of the LDP’s Special Committee on Okinawa Problems.° 
In essence, the Tokonami plan is designed to guarantee the U.S. complete 
freedom in military base op2rations, and hence treat Okinawa as a special 
administrative area in which the U.S.-Japanese security treaty and those 
provisions of the Japanese Constitution and laws which restrict U.S. mil- 
itary activities will not apply. The LDP’s Special Committee’s interim 
report followed the general line in recommending that Japan expedite the 
return of Okinawa by increasing its administrative participation in these 
islands.!° In August 1966, Mori Kiyoshi, then Director-General of the Prime 
Minister’s Office, began to advocate unofficially the so-called “functional 
reversion” which seeks the step-by-step return of administrative rights 
without adversely affecting the U.S. military base operations. In order to 
make concrete preparations for this approach, Director-General Mori cre- 
ated an advisory organ called the Okinawa Problem Consultative Commit- 
tee. As its first task, this committee, headed by Ohama Nobumoto, former 
President of Waseda University, has begun to study the return of admin- 
istrative authority over the field of education.“ 

So far, however, the Japanese government has not officially adopted any 
concrete separation formula, and seems to be skeptical of its applicability.” 
Perhaps, the Japanese government considers it unrealistic to permit any 
unrestricted U.S. military base, including the deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons, on Japanese soil. It seems probable that the Japanese government will 
not adopt a concrete separation formula until and unless the U.S. gov- 
ernment begins to show a serious interest in such a formula. On the other 
hand, the U.S. government is not likely to consider the formula seriously 
until and unless the Japanese government creates conditions conducive 
to the freedom of U.S. military base operations in Japan proper, or the 
political liability of continuing anomalous U.S. administrative control out- 
weighs the U.S. military asset of unilateral flexibility in Okinawa. Also, 
the U.S. government is least receptive to the idea of functional reversion, 
for this idea entails not orly enormously complicated technical problems 
of implementation but also a series of U.S. concessions leading to reversion. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese government and the LDP must continue to 
cope with increasing pressures from the opposition political parties for the 
early or immediate return cf Okinawa. These pressures take various forms. 
For instance, the Socialist Party advocates the establishment of a Special 


9 See his mimeographed pamphlets, A Re-examination of Problems of Okinawa, De- 
cember 1963, and My Persona! Views on the Return of Okinawa to Japanese Sov- 
ereignty, April 1965. See also kis article in the Ryukyu Shimpo, April 6 and 7, 1966. 

10 Okinawa Times, June 17, 1366. 

11 Weekly Okinawa Times, Sept. 3, 1966. 

12 Okinawa Times, Aug. 20, 1965, and Mainichi Shimbun, March 5, 1966. 
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Okinawa Problem Committee in the Diet, sponsors a bill authorizing $61.2 
million grants-in-aid to Okinawa by applying some 140 Japanese laws, and 
supports two civil suits against the State, which are now being heard 
before the Tokyo District Court, so as to protect “the constitutional rights” 
of Okinawans as Japanese.’ These pressures will inevitably increase, as all 
Opposition parties pay increased attention to the U.S. military base on 
Okinawa, especially in connection with the Vietnam war and the extension, 
revision or abrogation of the U.S.-Japanese security treaty in 1970. In 
general, the Kémeité (“Clean Government Party”), a political action 
group of the Buddhist-backed Séka Gakkai (“Value Creation Society”), 
and the Democratic Socialist Party accept the gradual abolishment of the 
U.S. military base, and hence are favorably disposed to some varieties of 
the separation formula, whereas the Socialist and Communist Parties de- 
mand the immediate and complete abolishment of the U.S. military base, 
and hence are diametrically opposed to any separation formula. In con- 
trast with the ruling LDP which seeks to solve the Okinawa problem 
through Japanese-American cooperation, the opposition parties emphasize 
the need to appeal to international public opinion. 

The foregoing brief analysis of the various positions taken by the U.S. 
and Japanese governments as well as by the Japanese opposition parties 
show two important trends which impinge on Okinawan politics. One is 
an increasing emphasis by the U.S. on the freedom of military base opera- 
tions and the retention of administrative authority as the sine qua non for 
such freedom. This emphasis not only demonstrates the reluctance of the 
U.S. to return Okinawa to Japan, but also brought into sharper relief the 
close relationship between the military base and reversion. The other is 
a trend toward a gradual increase of Japanese involvement in Okinawa. 
To be sure, the Japanese government has given more explicit recognition 
of the importance of the U.S. military base in these islands than ever before, 
but at the same time it has increased its financial commitment. This has the 
effect of enhancing Okinawan expectations of the Japanese government. 
Moreover, all Japanese political parties have increased interactions with 
their counterpart political parties in Okinawa. Generally speaking, the effect 
of these two trends on Okinawan politics has been to strengthen the rever- 
sion movement. 

Okinawan politics still remains essentially the interactions among Oki- 
nawan political parties under direct American supervision.14 The Ken- 
nedy statement of March 19, 1962 gave high hopes to many Okinawans, 
for it recognized “the Ryukyus to be a part of the Japanese homeland” and 


13 For arguments over these cases, see Gekkan Shakaité, No. 103, December 1965, 
pp. 74-81; and No. 105, February 1966, pp. 119-123. 

14 For background, see my Politics and Parties in Postwar Okinawa (Vancouver: 
University of British Columbia, 1963). 
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contained several instructions “to minimize the stresses that will accom- 
pany the anticipated eventual reversion of the Ryukyu Islands to Japanese 
Administration.” 45 These instructions included the enhancement of the 
socio-economic progress of Okinawa through Japanese-American coopera- 
tion and the delegation of additional functions to the Government of the 
Ryukyu Islands (GRI). However, these instructions were to be carried 
out without weakening the exclusive U.S. administrative authority, for 
the effectiveness of the U.S. military base was assumed to be dependent 
upon such authority. Because of this assumption, the High Commissioner 
has been given considerable discretion over the extent to which Japanese 
involvement and the delegation of authority could be permitted. 

High Commissioner Paul W. Caraway, who headed USCAR from Feb- 
ruary 1961 through July 1964, showed an extremely cautious attitude 
toward Japanese involvement in Okinawa. Apparently he did not welcome 
Japanese aid, nor was he favorably disposed to the establishment of a 
“U.S,-Japan-Ryukyus Consultative Committee” advocated by the then-GRI 
Chief Executive, Seisaku Ota. One of President Kennedy’s specific instruc- 
tions called for “working out precise arrangements to implement a coopera- 
tive relationship between the United States and Japan in providing assist- 
ance to promote the welfare and well-being of the inhabitants of the Ryukyu 
Islands and their economic development,” but it took two years to establish 
the U.S.-Japan Consultative Committee. Reportedly, the delay was due in 
part to the Japanese proposal that the Committee confine its functions 
merely to matters pertaining to economic assistance. Perhaps High Com- 
missioner Caraway was not responsible for this delay, but presumably he 
did voice objections to the proposal. Needless to say, during his era, left- 
wing Japanese leaders could hardly obtain a permit to enter the islands. 

High Commissioner Caraway’s negative attitude toward the expansion 
of Okinawan autonomy was. even less well disguised. He bluntly called 
autonomy a “myth” and made critical remarks on the GRI and the advo- 
cates for autonomy. With such a negative attitude, there could be little 
delegation of additional furctions to the GRI. Indeed, there was even 
stricter USCAR supervision over proposed GRI bills before any action was 
taken by the Legislature and the Chief Executive, and this in effect enabled 
USCAR to veto in the name of “policy adjustment” those bills which it 
considered undesirable. A series of USCAR ordinances were issued one 
after another, thereby undermining the authority of the Legislature; for- 
eign investments, such as American commercial banks, were permitted 
despite opposition by indigerous businessmen; and irregularities in several 
financial institutions were investigated upon direct orders from the High 
Commissioner. 


15 For full text of this policy statement, see New York Times, March 20, 1962, p. 8. 
16 USCAR News Release, 63-81, March 6, 1963. 
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It was only natural that all Okinawan political parties strongly criticized 
“Caraway’s direct rule” as inconsistent with the “new Kennedy policy.” 1 
The significance of the Caraway administration in its impact on Okinawan 
politics probably lay in the fact that it enhanced the awareness of Oki- 
nawan leaders as to the limits of autonomy under the U.S. administration. 
Under the American definition, autonomy simply denoted the delegation 
of functions from the United States as administrative authority to the GRI. 
This definition obviously implies that administrative functions are delegated 
to the GRI at the discretion of USCAR, and that such delegated functions 
can be recalled by USCAR, at its own discretion. On the other hand, Oki- 
nawan leaders define autonomy as the right to participate in the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs in accordance with the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty. Thus, the Caraway administration enhanced the political con- 
sciousness of Okinawan leaders concerning the interlocking relationship 
between autonomy and reversion. 

During the Caraway era a series of factional disputes arose within the 
Okinawa Liberal Democratic Party (OLDP) which eventually resulted 
in a split. These disputes were intertwined with the campaign for auton- 
omy in a rather complicated fashion. The weakness of Chief Executive Ota 
in his relations to USCAR became more conspicuous during the Caraway 
administration. Complacent with the philosophy that “sovereignty rests 
with the United States,” and thereby openly accepting the limit of auton- 
omy in Okinawa, Chief Executive Ota often succumbed to USCAR pres- 
sures and antagonized the Legislature controlled by his own party. For 
example, he vetoed nine important bills adopted in the 1962 legislative 
session, and withdrew the OLDP-sponsored income tax revision bill during 
the 1963 session.18 It was primarily the dissatisfaction with Ota’s sub- 
servient posture that alienated the followers of Thoma Jagd and Matsuoka 
Seih6 with whose cooperation the OLDP had been established on October 
5, 1959. This intraparty strife was further aggravated by a bitter battle 
over the appointment of the president of the Ryukyu Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Public Corporation in June 1963. The government party was grad- 
ually divided into pro-Ota and anti-Ota camps, and in early 1964, the 
latter group, which was largely a coalition of the Théma and Matsuoka 
factions, defied Chief Executive Ota’s leadership and launched an open 
attack on High Commissioner Caraway. This group sponsored a $2.4 mil- 
lion tax reduction bill and enacted it on March 4 without obtaining con- 
sent from the Chief Executive, and managed to issue a pamphlet on March 


17 For example, see Okinawa Liberal Democratic Party, Appraisal of Kennedy’s New 
Policies and Future Problems, March 20, 1964, mimeo., p. 2; Okinawa Socialist Masses 
Party, White Paper on United States Administration Over Okinawa, March 1, 1964, 
p. 20; and an article by Kishimoto Toshisane, Secretary General of the Okinawa Pre- 
fectural Headquarters of the Japan Socialist Party, in Shakai Shimpd, Feb. 26, 1964. 

18 Civil Administration of the Ryukyu Islands Report, for period 1 July 1963 to 30 
June 1964, Vol. XII, USCAR, 1964, p. 27. 
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20 from the party headquarters criticizing the Caraway administration. To 
all these internal disputes within the government party, the mounting pres- 
sures of the opposition parties and a variety of local pressure groups pro- 
vided additional fuel; perhass Caraway’s “non-confidence” in Chief Exec- 
utive Ota and the tacit support of those influential businessmen who were 
affected by the “(Caraway whirlwind” also encouraged the anti-Ota camp. 

Factional strife within the OLDP reached a climax at a meeting of its 
Board of Directors on June 13, 1964. By this time, leaders of the anti-Ota 
camp were already determined to withdraw from the party unless Chief 
Executive Ota assumed responsibility for the retrogression of autonomy 
and stated explicitly that be would relinquish his post before August 1, 
1964, the date scheduled, for the retirement of High Commissioner Caraway. 
Although Chief Executive Ota announced his intention to resign, he did 
not specify any date. Ther2fore, thirteen leaders of the anti-Ota camp, 
including Nagamine Akio, Speaker of the Legislature, and Nishime Junji, 
Mayor of Naha City, submitted their resignations from the party and 
walked out of the meeting. Of these thirteen leaders, eleven were legis- 
lative members. As a result of this split OLDP strength in the Legislature 
fell from eighteen to seven. Unable to cope with the situation and threat- 
ened by the eleven anti-Ota legislators with a legislative resolution of non- 
confidence, Chief Executive Ota finally submitted his resignation to USCAR 
taking the responsibility for the party split. However, USCAR insisted 
that his resignation would be accepted only when the conservative forces 
had reunited and nominated his successor. 

Thereafter, criticisms of the Caraway-Ota administration and the demand 
for the expansion of autonomy, particularly for the popular election of 
the Chief Executive, increased, as evidenced by a number of resolutions 
passed at municipal assemb-ies and mass rallies, as well as by a flood of 
letters to local newspaper editors. A united working group of the eleven 
anti-Ota legislators was officially registered as the Minsez (“People’s Gov- 
ernment”) Club on June 23, and soon it found itself playing the leadership 
role in the campaign for autonomy as a result of its pledge to expedite 
public election of the Chief Executive by “rejecting any form of nomina- 
tion.” On July 27, the Leg:slature adopted, by an overwhelming vote, a 
resolution demanding the immediate resignation of Chief Executive Ota. 
Amidst this unprecedented political confusion, General Watson assumed 
office on August 1. In contrast with his predecessor, High Commissioner 
Watson took great pains to indicate a more lenient attitude toward Japa- 
nese involvement in Okinawa and the expansion of autonomy. He empha- 
sized repeatedly that he would respect the will of the people. Mollified by 
his “low posture,” the Minszi Club began to show its willingness to nomi- 
nate a new Chief Executive. The opposition parties regarded this change 
of attitude as a betrayal, and the club became the main target of their 
fierce attack. 

Although USCAR continud to press for a conservative merger, the Minsez 
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Club refused to rejoin the OLDP and instead established the Liberal Party 
(LP) on October 8. This new party adopted a program which was virtu- 
ally the same as that of the OLDP, but placed more emphasis on respect 
for the will of the people. As soon as the inaugural ceremony of the party 
was over, all the LP legislators rushed to a joint meeting with the OLDP 
legislators called by High Commissioner Watson in order to select a can- 
didate for the Chief Executive post. After a series of factional maneuver- 
ings behind closed doors which lasted until the following morning, a vote 
was finally taken, apparently under considerable pressure from High Com- 
missioner Watson and Civil Administrator Warner who had both joined 
the meeting. The decision to nominate Matsuoka Seihd, Advisor to the 
OLDP, was reported to be a compromise between the seven OLDP legis- 
lators and the four legislative members of the Matsuoka faction within 
the LP. 

An extraordinary session of the Legislature was convened on October 29, 
1964, but the meeting was disrupted by the opponents of the nomination 
system who physically blocked entree to the Legislative Chamber. When 
the session was reconvened on October 31, these opponents clashed with 
the police and some of them even infiltrated into the main chambers of 
the Legislative Building, but order was restored by police action. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, all legislators of the opposition parties staged a walk-out 
and Matsuoka was nominated by a unanimous conservative vote. The 
session was over in about ten minutes. On the same day, High Commissioner 
Watson accepted the long-pending resignation of Chief Executive Ota and 
appointed Matsuoka as the new Chief Executive. The behind-the-scene 
maneuverings for a conservative merger were launched, and the Democratic 
Party (DP) was formed on December 26 by absorbing both the OLDP 
and the LP. Chief Executive Matsuoka was elected as president of the 
new party. The declaration, policies, platform, and constitution adopted 
by the DP were identical with those of the LP. 

The year 1965 was an election year for Okinawans, and without doubt 
all political forces that were directly or indirectly involved in Okinawan 
politics had their eyes on the two most important elections—i.e., the GRI 
legislative election in November and the Naha mayoralty election in Decem- 
ber. High Commissioner Watson approved a number of measures to per- 
mit increased Japanese involvement in Okinawa and to expand the auton- 
omy of the GRI. For instance, he welcomed Japanese economic aid and 
technical assistance, expedited the long pending operation of microwave 
stations so as to enable Okinawans to enjoy Japanese television programs, 
simplified the procedures for travel between Japan proper and Okinawa, 
established the Legislation Screening Committee to facilitate policy adjust- 
ment between GRI and USCAR, empowered the Chief Executive to appoint 
his own department directors, and abolished license requirement for all 
publications. The Japanese government and the LDP strengthened their ties 
with the GRI and the DP, while the Socialist and Democratic Socialist 
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Parties encouraged the opposition parties in Okinawa by sending their del- 
egations to the islands. There was a marked increase in the two-way flow of 
government officials and political leaders between Tokyo and Naha. Chief 
Executive Matsuoka emphasized that he had always been an advocate of 
reversion and autonomy, and that he would go his own way without yield- 
ing to USCAR pressures. 

All major political parties in Okinawa intensified their efforts to promote 
reversion and autonomy, especially the popular election of the Chief Execu- 
tive. With the escalation of war in Vietnam, all the political parties also 
paid more attention to the U.S. military base in Okinawa in relation to 
the reversion issue. In fact, the widely publicized flight of B-52’s from the 
Kadena Air Base to Vietnam in late July led the Legislature to adopt a 
unanimous resolution on July 30 asking that Okinawa not be used as a 
launching base for the Vietnam war. The pledge of all political parties to 
expedite the popular election of the Chief Executive received an additional 
impetus from an ad koc committee of five prominent Okinawan civic leaders 
who commenced a vigorous campaign for this election by issuing a state- 
ment addressed to the U.S. and Japanese governments on September 24. 
In this statement, the “five-man committee” asserted that the popular 
election of the Chief Executive was a basic principle of democracy, and 
that continuation of the existing appointment system would result in warse 
disorder than those at the nomination session of the Legislature after the 
November election. The committee went to Tokyo and appealed directly 
to the Japanese government and the American Embassy. Although no 
favorable reply was obtained in Tokyo, High Commissioner Watson sub- 
sequently announced that the matter was under review in Washington. 

Against this background, all political parties entered into the legislative 
election campaign. As expected, the main issues in this election were 
reversion, popular election of the Chief Executive, and Japanese aid. The 
pro-American DP advocated a separation formula which was officially 
adopted at its second party convention of October 11. This formula urged 
the United States to return administrative authority to Japan and “main- 
tain the U.S. military bases like those bases in Japan proper under the 
bilateral cooperative arrangement made by the security treaty.” This for- 
mula was a logical extension of the previous policies of the conservative 
party, such as “separation of the military from civil affairs” and “untfica- 
tion between Japan proper and Okinawa.” In fact, the identical statement 
had already appeared in the pamphlet, Road to the Fatherland, issued by 
the OLDP in October 1960. This pamphlet was reissued by the DP in 
1966 by simply changing the date and the party designation. However, this 
formula lacked clarity, for it evaded the crucial question concerning the 
type of limitations to be placed upon the U.S. military base in Okinawa. 

All opposition political parties were formally united as members of the 
Liaison Council for Joint Struggles in the Legislative Election which was 
formed on September 10. This council adopted a “joint program” which 
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included the abrogation of the U.S.-Japanese security arrangement and “the 
immediate reversion of Okinawa to the fatherland by abolishing Article 3 
of the Peace Treaty.” However, these parties were not completely successful 
in maintaining their solidarity, for they disagreed not only over the selec- 
tion of candidates in certain districts but also in their approach to the U.S. 
military base in Okinawa. The middle-of-the-road Okinawa Socialist Masses 
Party (OSMP) apparently moved to the left by accepting the joint prc- 
gram. Nevertheless, it continued to insist that all efforts should be con- 
centrated on the return of administrative authority to Japan, arguing that 
an unrestricted U.S. base in Okinawa would not be permitted by the Japa- 
nese Constitution. The OSMP position obviously implied that the ques- 
tion of the U.S. base could be settled between the U.S. and Japanese gov- 
ernments after reversion, and that the U.S. base in Okinawa was acceptable 
if it.were converted into the same type of base as those in Japan proper. 
The position of the Okinawa Socialist Party (OSP) on the other hand, 
was hardly distinguishable from that of the pro-communist Okinawa Peo- 
ple’s Party (OPP), although the latter seemed to place greater emphasis 
on the removal of the U.S. base. These two parties were committed to end 
the U.S.-Japanese security arrangement, and for them any U.S. base in 
Okinawa was totally unacceptable. 

All political parties advocated popular election of the Chief Executive, 
although some DP leaders openly stated that indirect election by the Legis- 
lature would be an improvement over the existing appointment system. 
With respect to Japanese economic assistance, all parties agreed that the 
Japanese government had the “obligation to appropriate grants-in-aid” to 
Okinawa. However, they disagreed as to whether or not the current Japa- 
nese economic assistance would lead to reversion. The DP considered it a 
step toward reversion, while the opposition parties contended that it helped 
to maintain the status quo instead of facilitating reversion. 

These were the various party positions on the main issues in the legisla- 
tive election held on November 14, 1965. There were sixty-four candidates: 
DP (30), OSMP (15), OPP (7), OSP (3), RNP (1),?° and Independ- 
ents (8).7° Since there were as many as seven uncontested election districts 
out of thirty-two (the number of districts was increased from twenty-nine 
to thirty-two in May 1965), actually fifty-four candidates competed in 
twenty-five districts: six DP and one OSMP candidates were elected with- 
out contest. The DP was also certain to win the seat in another district 
where there were only two DP members running. The election results were 
as follows: DP (19), OSMP (7),OPP (1), OSP (2), and Independents (3). 
Since the three successful Independents took an anti-DP position, the new 


19 The Ryukyu Nationalist Party, a “one-man” party which advocates independence 
for the Ryukyus. 

20 All election figures are from Chüö Senkyo Kanri Jinkai (Central Election Adminis- 
tration Commission), Rippdin giin sdsenkyo kekka shirabe (A survey of the results of 
the legislatorial elections), GRI, 1966. 
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line-up in the Legislature was nineteen DP and thirteen anti-DP members. 
However, in terms of the number of votes, the opposition camp scored 
higher than the DP. In this election, 327,869 (83.46%) out of a total 
480,372 eligible voters cast their votes. Of the total valid votes cast (305,- 
349), the DP captured 143,883 (47.12%), the OSMP 82,672 (27.07%), 
the OPP 27,402 (8.97%), the OSP 15,255 (5%), and the Independents 
36,137 (11.83%). These figures do not include the number of votes (about 
17,000) actually cast for four candidates (2 OPP, 1 OSMP, and 1 RNP) 
who were disqualified immediately after the election, allegedly because of 
their past convictions on a “felony” charge, as stipulated in a USCAR 
ordinance. Of these four, Tomori Takatora (OSMP) drew more votes than 
his DP opponent who was declared elected, and Tomori took the case to the 
court. Moreover, about thrze fourths of the votes gathered by the Inde- 
pendents were those of the anti-DP candidates. 

In this election, the conservative DP certainly had more advantages than 
the opposition parties. These advantages included an early start in the 
election campaign, the availability of more political funds, various types of 
assistance from the Japanese conservatives, and most important of all, the 
existing single member district system. It should also be mentioned here 
that differences in party positions on the main issues were not very clear, 
for the DP assumed an ambiguous position on the U.S. military base in 
Okinawa, pledged to expedite the popular election of the Chief Executive 
and promote Japanese economic assistance. In fact, the DP candidates 
tended to avoid these islané-wide issues in favor of local issues. As in the 
previous legislative elections, indications were that the Okinawan voting 
behavior was influenced more by other factors such as personal and com- 
munal ties, especially in rural areas. Also, as in the past, this election 
showed that rural areas, as compared with urban areas, generally have a 
higher voter turnout, are given a disproportionately greater representation, 
and remain an overwhelmingly conservative stronghold. 

Following the legislative election, the Naha mayoralty election was held 
on December 19. There were two candidates in this election; Nishime Junji, 
the incumbent mayor, endorsed by the DP, and Taira Ryésh6, an OSMP 
leader, supported jointly by all three opposition parties. These two candi- 
dates employed quite different campaign tactics. Nishime emphasized local 
issues such as city planning, and concentrated his major efforts on capturing 
voters via primary social groupings. A large number of prominent leaders 
of other municipalities were mobilized in order to reach those voters who 
had traditional ties with their native municipalities. The number of such 
voters were about a half of the total electorate in Naha. On the other hand, 
Taira constantly stressed tke island-wide issues discussed above, and ap- 
pealed to voters mainly on the streets and at numerous rallies. As a result 
of a fierce campaign, 79.82% of the electorate (106,556 out of a total of 
133,495 eligible voters) participated in this election, the highest turnout in 
the history of Naha mayoralty elections. Of the total valid voters, 54,277 
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went to Nishime and 51,526 to Taira.74 Nishime’s victory seems to show 
that the voters were more concerned with immediate economic benefits 
rather than remote political goals, and that their voting behavior still re- 
main under the considerable influence of traditional group structures. Taira 
had relatively little grass-root organizational support, for only the OPP 
maintained a local chapter in Naha. Possibly Taira’s supporters were also. 
overconfident because of the opposition front’s victory in the recently- 
concluded legislative elections. 

Immediately after the Naha mayoralty election, on December 21, 
USCAR announced that President Johnson had amended the Executive 
Order so as to permit the election of the GRI Chief Executive by a majority 
of the entire membership of the Legislature. Obviously, USCAR had waited 
to see the result of the legislative election, and to avoid any adverse effect 
on this election as well as on the Naha mayoralty election. As expected, 
the DP accepted the amendment as a step toward the popular election of 
the Chief Executive, and some of its leaders even considered it as a “public 
election,” whereas the opposition parties insisted that any method other 
than popular election was not acceptable. However, all parties agreed that 
this amendment would make the GRI structure anomalous, for the Legisla- 
ture was not given the power to dismiss the Chief Executive by a vote of 
non-confidence, nor was the Chief Executive given the power to dissolve the 
Legislature. To cope with the strong public criticisms, the government 
party moved cautiously and discussed at great length the legal technicali- 
ties in the implementation of the amendment of the Executive Order. It 
finally decided to elect a Chief Executive without any implementing legisla- 
tion on the ground that such legislation would tend to perpetuate the 
system of indirect election. Thus, on March 16, 1966, Matsuoka Seihō was 
elected by a unanimous vote of the nineteen DP legislators after all legisla- 
tors of the opposition camp had staged a walk-out. On that day, some 800 
police guarded the Legislative Building, and about 2,000 opponents of 
indirect election protested in an orderly manner. ` 

Why do Okinawan leaders continue to demand popular election of the 
Chief Executive? The answer is fairly simple: such an election would con- 
stitute a step toward autonomy, if autonomy denotes “self-rule,” i.e., rule 
based on the will of the people. Autonomy in turn will not be completely 
fulfilled without reversion, i.e., without terminating alien rule. Of course, 
behind the U.S. reluctance to permit popular election of the Chief Execu- 
tive, autonomy and reversion, lies the basic U.S. policy of maintaining ad- 
ministrative control over the inhabitants of Okinawa, which in turn is be- 
lieved to guarantee the effective military use of the islands. Here is the basic 
conflict between Okinawan political desires and U.S. military requirements. 
It is manifestations of this conflict that appear again and again in Oki- 
nawan politics. 

One example of such manifestations was the controversy over the trans- 


21 Okinawa Times, Dec. 21, 1965. 
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fer of two civil cases from the GRI Court of Appeals to the USCAR Civil 
Court, which shook the islands during the second half of 1966. High Com- 
missioner Watson ordered this transfer on June 7 pursuant to the Presi- 
dential Executive Order, the “constitution” of Okinawa. Initially, these two 
cases had been heard by the Central Circuit Court. One case involved a 
suit filed by the Ryukyu Fishery Company against the GRI claiming re- 
fund of taxes on “mackerel” on the ground that under the Commodity Tax 
Law, as enacted prior to amendment by Change 3 to USCAR Ordinance 
No. 17, fresh fish not enumerated in the law were not taxable, and that 
Change 3 was retroactive and violative of the due process provisions oi the 
Executive Order. The other case was instituted by Tomori Takatora, a dis- 
qualified OSMP candidate in the legislative election, against the Central 
Election Administration Commission. Tomori contended that his previous 
violation of the GRI Legislative Election Law for which he was fined $50, 
did not constitute a “felony,” that the Legislative Election Law should 
prevail over the amendment to USCAR Ordinance No. 68 an the basis of 
which he was disqualified, and that this amendment was inconsistent with 
the basic liberties and democratic principles guaranteed by the Executive 
Order. In both cases, the appellants further contended that GRI courts had 
the power to determine the validity of USCAR legislation. The Central 
Circuit Court sustained all these contentions except Tomori’s interpretation 
of felony, and decided in favor of the appellants. ` 

These two cases were then brought before the Court of Appeals and were 
awaiting decision when the order of transfer was issued. The main reasons 
for this transfer, according to High Commissioner Watson, were that these 
two cases affect the U.S. interests as they challenge “the validity of two 
ordinances, and by implication, of all ordinances and the basic right of the 
United States to govern,” and that the GRI court is not authorized “to 
examine the propriety or legality of any official act of USCAR.” ** This 
sudden transfer created a tremendous uproar and gave rise to “an island- 
wide struggle” for its withdrawal. A number of actions were taken by Oki- 
nawan leaders: e.g., the Ryukyu Bar Association and the Legislature unani- 
mously adopted a protest resolution; the five Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals appointed by the High Commmissioner were pressed for resignations; 
mass rallies were held; and the Legislature and other groups dispatched 
representatives to Tokyo to appeal to the Japanese government. In general, 
Okinawan leaders argued that these cases were not of particular importance 
to the basic U.S. interests, and that the transfer constituted a denial of 
democracy and an encroachment upon the independence of judicial powers. 

Finally, on December 1 and 2, the USCAR Civil Court rendered its de- 
cisions on the two cases.”* In the mackerel case, the court reversed the lower 
court decision and judged in favor of the GRI, interpreting that the Com- 


22 See USCAR News Release, 66-257, July 30, 1966. 
23 USCAR published mimeographed texts of these decisions. Text of decision on the 


Tomori case can also be found in Weekly Okinawa Times, Dec. 10, 1966 to Jan. 7, 
1967. 
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modity Tax Law intended to impose a tax on “mackerel” and that the enu- 
meration in the law “was merely illustrative rather than exclusionary.” In 
the Tomori case, the court decided that the definition of felony given by 
the lower court was based on the maximum allowable punishment instead 
of the actual penalty adjudged and therefore erroneous, and that Tomori 
should be declared elected. Although the USCAR ordinances in question 
were interpreted to be consistent with the Executive Order, the court also 
stated that “GRI courts are clothed with jurisdiction to examine the legis- 
lative acts of the High Commissioner in the light of the Executive Order 
in order to properly interpret and apply such legislation.” GRI court de- 
cisions, of course, are subject to review by the USCAR court. 

Soon thereafter, the controversial amendment to USCAR Ordinance No. 
68, which disqualified from public office for an indefinite period any person 
convicted of “a felony or a crime involving moral turpitude and who has 
not received a pardon” from the High Commissioner, was finally rescinded. 
Also, in accordance with the USCAR court decision, Tomori was declared 
elected. However, the ruling Democratic Party, which had lost two seats 
since the legislatorial election,?* succeeded in inducing one Independent 
legislator to join the party, and thus the present distribution of strength 
in the Legislature stands: DP (18), OSMP (8), OSP (2), OPP (1), and 
Independents (3). The government party is now determined to curtail by 
law the political activities of the Okinawa Teachers Association, the strong- 
est pillar of the Okinawa Prefecture Reversion Council, which had given 
increasing support to the opposition parties in the recent municipal and 
legislatorial elections. Meanwhile, High Commissioner Ferdinand T. Unger, 
who assumed office on November 2, 1966, has repeatedly emphasized that 
he plans to follow the Watson administration and gradually delegate as 
many powers as possible to the GRI within the scope of the Executive 
Order. 

The campaign for autonomy and reversion is certain to become even more 
intense, and obviously poses a serious problem for the U.S. position in Oki- 
nawa. This is why Japanese conservative forces are moving toward Toko- 
nami’s separation formula. However, an overwhelming majority of Okina- 
wans are not likely to be satisfied to be merely a special administrative area 
within the Japanese administrative system. What they desire to attain by 
reversion is a status equal to that enjoyed by the people in Japan proper, 
and this has deep historical roots. In the meantime, conservative dominance 
of Okinawan electoral politics will probably remain unchanged, but the 
existing “uneasy stability” is likely to be disturbed as Okinawans increas- 
ingly question the political legitimacy of U.S. administrative authority no 
matter how effectively their social and economic needs are satisfied. 


24 One DP Legislator resigned in mid-1966. In the bye-election to fill this office, an 
Independent supported by all opposition parties defeated the DP candidate. 
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INDIA AND THE USSR: THE POST-NEHRU PERIOD 


ARTHUR STEIN 





Despite earlier Soviet hostility and fundamental differences in 
the socio-political systems of the two countries, Indo-Soviet relations im- 
proved markedly from 1953-54 onward. The bonds of cooperative co- 
existence forged over the next decade were not altered by the leadership 
changes experienced by both countries in 1964. This article examines in 
historic context some of the more important developments and trends thus 
far in the post-Nehru, post-Khrushchev period. 

There had been, of course, differences in the international orientations 
and policies of the two nations in the 1953-64 period.t But from the Gov- 
ernment of India’s standpoint there were far more significant advantages 
than drawbacks to the relationship. Nehru, more than most of his con- 
temporaries, had a sense of the urgent need to resolve the pressing world 
problems of his day. Nonetheless, his policies on critical “international” 
issues involving the subcontinent itself were determined primarily by do- 
mestic conditions and pressures. And on these matters, overt Soviet sup- 
port for the Indian positions on Kashmir and Goa, and—more covertly— 
for India’s position vis-a-vis China after 1959, were of critical importance. 
The USSR respected and encouraged India’s desire to remain nonaligned 
in the Cold War, and helped to enhance India’s international prestige by 
calling for her inclusion in many international conferences. In addition, 
the Soviets provided substantial aid for Indian developmental programs 
after 1955, particularly for heavy industrial projects in the public sector. 
Moscow also encouraged the Communist Party of India to develop along 
“peaceful oppositionist” lines within the framework of the Indian parlia- 
mentary system. 

The USSR derived its own benefits from the friendship. Nehru’s personal 
cordiality with the Soviet leaders and his contention that liberalization was 
occurring within the USSR helped to lend respectability to the Khrushchev 
regime in its first years. India served as an intercessor with the West in the 


1 For example, Nehru regretted the harsh Soviet suppression of the Hungarian re- 
volt and the resumption of nuclear testing on the eve of the 1961 Conference of Non- 
aligned Nations. He opposed Khrushchev’s threat to send “volunteers” into the Middle 
East and the Congo during crises in 1956 and 1958 and the Soviet Premier’s “troika” 
plan to revise the UN Secretariat. The Soviet leaders resented, among other things, 
Indian criticism in 1957-58 of their policies toward Hungary and Yugoslavia and 
India’s contribution to the UN peacekeeping force in the Congo. Arthur Stein, India’s 
Policy toward the USSR, 1953-62 (unp. Ph.D. dissertation, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
1965). . 
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mid-1950’s, and later as a supporter of such facets of Soviet diplomacy as 
proposals for disarmament and summit conferences. Other newly inde- 
pendent nations of Asia and Africa, influenced by the Indian example, 
adopted nonaligned foreign policies. Also, after the start of the Sino-Soviet 
rift, the USSR increasingly saw India as a partial counterweight to the 
further extension of Chinese influence in Asia. 


INDIAN NONALIGNMENT 


The China problem highlighted a period of uncertainty in Indian diplo- 
macy during 1963-64, as Indian influence declined among the Afro-Asian 
states. Burma, Indonesia and Egypt among others did not condemn China’s 
1962 border attack on India; perhaps New Delhi’s tutelage in the art of 
nonalignment had been too successful. But by the close of 1965 India’s 
diplomatic position had improved substantially. This cannot be attributed 
to Indian adroitness as much as to the combination of gaucheries and mis- 
haps which brought China a series of foreign policy setbacks—in Indonesia, 
at the aborted Afro-Asian Conference in Algiers, and elsewhere. Peking’s 
militant position culminating in the disruptive Cultural Revolution of 1966- 
67 has greatly diminished the attraction of China for countries of the 
tiers-monde. This has not resulted in a corresponding rise in Indian influ- 
ence in these areas and, indeed, it is unlikely that India will regain the 
pre-eminent role which it enjoyed among the newly-emerging nations in 
the 1950’s. The Chinese campaign to isolate India from the Afro-Asian 
community, however, has collapsed in recent months, and New Delhi once 
again finds itself on reasonably friendly terms with a number of “non- 
aligned” states, such as Indonesia and Ghana, with whom relations had 
deteriorated badly in the 1963—65 period. | 

In the context of India’s domestic and international situation since 
Nehru’s death, it is not surprising that both Lal Bahadur Shastri and 
Indira Gandhi attempted to refurbish the nonalignment concept as the 
cornerstone of their respective government’s foreign policy. But the con- 
cept, born of the Cold War, has been losing much of its relevance in the 
1960’s with the polycentrism and discord within the Communist world and 
to a lesser extent within the Western alliance. Today India is doubly 
aligned against China in the sense that it could reasonably expect support 
from both the United States and the USSR in the highly unlikely event of 
a major Sino-Indian military clash. India receives considerable economic 
and technological aid from the Western powers and from the USSR and 
the other Communist nations of Eastern Europe without the binds of a 
formal alliance—a situation which continues to irk, and intrigue, Pakistan. 
Continued emphasis on the nonalignment theme helps to counter the grow- 
ing criticism from the Indian “left” that Nehru’s foreign policy has been 
subtly undermined by his successors. It also serves to placate the Soviet 
Union which, like India itself, has in the past accrued diplomatic advan- 
tages from the existence of the group of nonaligned nations. 
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` The Vietnam conflict is an excellent example of the way in which the 
Soviet Union and India tend to minimize the differences and emphasize 
the similarities in their respective positions on international political issues. 
New Delhi’s failure to follow Moscow in demanding an immediate with- 
drawal of US forces from Vietnam is ignored in both governments’ public 
, statements. Instead, stress is placed upon their joint opposition to escala- 
tion of the conflict and the bombing of North Vietnam. During his visit to 
Moscow in May 1965, Prime Minister Shastri stood alongside Premier 
Kosygin who denounced American imperialism and called upon the non- 
aligned nations to help end the American aggressions in the Congo, the 
Dominican Republic and Vietnam. A joint communique after the visit in- 
cluded a call for a halt to American bombings on North Vietnam and a plea 
that the Vietnam dispute be settled on the basis of. the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ment.” 

When Mrs. Gandhi visited the USSR in July 1966 she also called for an 
unconditional cessation of bombing in North Vietnam. Interestingly, a few 
days earlier in Cairo, Mrs. Gandhi had linked the ending of bombing in 
the North with a cease-fire in the South. One can infer that in the interim 
Moscow exerted pressure on New Delhi to drop the latter condition. 

Mrs. Gandhi’s Government has called upon Great Britain and the USSR 
to reconvene the Geneva Conference. The USSR, for rather obvious rea- 
sons, has not yet complied with the latter suggestion. As Chairman of the 
International Control Commission since 1954, India has had the frustra- 
tion of seeing the Geneva accords violated. New Delhi has indicated that 
it would play a mediatory role in the conflict if called upon to do so, but 
its potential efficacy in this regard is limited. 

The USSR generally has accepted the steps taken by the Indian Govern- 
ment since 1959 to secure the nation’s borders. When India asked for and 
received large-scale American and British military aid during the 1962 
fighting with China, and thereafter, the USSR remained silent. Nor did 
Moscow criticize Prime Minister Shastri for permitting American warships 
to make courtesy calls in Indian ports, a practice which Nehru had 
adamantly forbidden. Pro-Soviet newspapers in India such as Patriot and 
Blitz, and the Communist Party of India’s New Age were not critical of 
Shastri’s failure to object to the operation of American submarines armed 
with Polaris missiles and nuclear warheads “in Asian waters.” Tae Soviets 
themselves in 1965—66 became the largest single supplier of military weap- 
onry to India. 

On matters of Indian domestic policy, the Soviets are confronted with a 
dilemma. Their conception of a detente with the United States on India 
does not extend into the ideological sphere. There are consequently areas 
where Moscow draws the line. Heavy pressure was brought to bear upon 


2“Sovmestnoe Sovetskoe Indiiskoe Kommiunike” in Pravda, May 20, 1965; also 
New York Times, May 13, 20, 1965. 
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New Delhi in 1964 when the Shastri Government agreed to accept a high- 

powered transmitter for All-India Radio from the US under terms which 

would permit the Voice of America to use the transmitter three hours daily. 

The agreement was subsequently shelved after sharp Soviet and CPI pro- 

tests. Another American proposal in 1966 to provide small transmitters in 

India’s 320 districts for the dissemination of agricultural and birth control, 
information has met a similar fate, at least temporarily. 

The Soviets in recent years have shown less reluctance to comment upon 
internal developments in India, and particularly upon its slow develop- 
ment and implementation of programs for land reform, reduction of socio- 
economic disparities, and nationalization of industries. The USSR has also 
displayed increasing concern over the influence of Western private invest- 
ment and even inter-governmental aid on Indian economic and political 
life.* Mrs. Gandhi’s Government was criticized in 1966 for “succumbing” to 
American pressures in devaluating the rupee and for agreeing to the terms 
under which American firms will build fertilizer plants in India. The USSR 
has since made political capital by pledging 200,000 tons of “lag” in 
American food grain shipments projected for early 1967. On the whole, 
however, the Soviets have not been overly critical of Indian acceptance of 
American food aid. Indeed, Indian Communists and leftists are more vehe- 
ment and overt than the Soviets in criticizing the “sorry dependence” on 
American surplus food. 


THE USSR AND SINO-INDIAN RELATIONS 


Nehru’s Panchsheel diplomacy had been conceived in the 1950’s not 
only as a statement of principle but as a means to commit the Communist 
powers to responsibilities from which they could not easily withdraw. His 
policy was vindicated with respect to Russia, but did not succeed in the 
case of China. As the years passed, Nehru learned most painfully that his 
capacity to influence the course of events was limited. When it became ap- 
parent that Peking would not accept his concept of an Asia in which China 
and India would coexist as equals, Nehru placed an even greater premium 
on cooperative ties with the USSR and the West. This approach proved 
successful as both superpowers were interested, each for reasons of its 
own, in Indian political stability and economic development. Washington 
and Moscow proved increasingly willing to provide the Indian Govern- 
ment with material assistance without pressing strongly for change in her 
‘basic international stance. 

It is apparent that the problem of how to deal with India tended to 


3 From 1954 until the early 1960’s Soviet writers on India generally attempted not to 
touch upon Indian sensitivities. Since then there have been attempts at greater ob- 
jectivity in analyses of the Indian domestic situation, and strong praise usually is 
limited to the sphere of Indian foreign policy. See, G. Kotovsky, V. Pavlov and I. Redko, 
no. 1, Some Indian Economic and Political Problems,” New Times (Jan. 1964); V. 
Pavlov, India: Economic Freedom versus Imperialism (New Delhi, 1963). 
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exacerbate the growing tensions between China and the JSSR from 1958 
onwards. By that time, despite the pledges of mutual gociwill in the mid- 
1950’s, Chinese and Indian policies had begun to work st cross purposes. 
This coincided roughly with the beginnings of China’s concerted campaign 
against “revisionism” in the Communist movement. Pesing objected to 
.Nehru’s close rapport with Belgrade, his criticisms of hina’s domestic 
policies, and India’s (alleged) interference in the Tibexan uprisings. It 
was one thing for the USSR to deflect India from the “imperialist camp,” 
but another matter to lavish praise and substantial econom>= aid on Nehru’s 
“reactionary” regime. But worst of all, the USSR took a reutral stance on 
the Sino-Indian border clashes of 1959. For the rst time one Communist 
state had not unequivocally backed another in a dispute with an outside 
party. Such complaints were made privately to the Soviet Eaders at appro- 
priate times, but did not appear in the Chinese press until the dispute 
degenerated into open polemics in 1963.4 

Had Sino-Soviet relations been on an even keel, the clances are good 
that Moscow would not have responded to New Delhi’s plezs on the border 
issue. Khrushchev was not concerned with the merits oi the respective 
territorial claims, of course, but with the means and timirg employed by 
Peking. ‘The incidents were viewed as an impertinent chalenge by China 
to the doctrine of “peaceful coexistence.” Clear indicaticns that Soviet 
policy toward India would not be altered were the pledges made in Sep- 
tember 1959 and February 1961 for aid valued at $500 midion for India’s 
Third Five Year Plan projects. The sale of Soviet military ecuipment, be- 
ginning in 1961 with transport planes for use in Ladakh, adeled a new com- 
plexity to the Sino-Soviet-Indian triangle. In mid-1962 Hew Delbi an- 
nounced it had arranged to buy two squadrons of MIG—1s, and more 
significantly, that the USSR would build several factories ia India for the 
manufacture of the aircraft.” 

Claiming Indian provocation, the Chinese launched a miLtary thrust in 
India’s Northeast Frontier Area on October 20, 1962. Alhough deeply 
annoyed with Peking, the USSR during the first week of the conflict called 
upon India to accept the preconditions of China’s ceasefire Droposal. This 


4 Chinese charges against the USSR on the India question include] the following: 
the TASS statement of Sept. 9, 1959, was a “betrayal of proletarian irternationalism.” 
This act “greatly encouraged the insolence of the Indian reactionaries in their cam- 
paign against China and [supported] the stubborn uncompromising stand which Nehru 
has always maintained on the Sino-Indian border question.” From 1955 to April 1963 
the Soviet Government agreed to give India five billion rupees in aid. “two-thirds of 
it after India provoked the border conflict in 1959.” Military equipment supplied by 
the USSR was used by India against China in 1962. And by signing tLe nuclear Test- 
Ban Treaty in 1963, Khrushchev completed his “betrayal” by entermg into a new 
“Holy Alliance” with Kennedy, Nehru and Tito. Excerpts from ardcles in Peking 
Review, VI:35 (Aug. 30, 1963), and VI:41 (Oct. 11, 1963). 

5 For an account of the negotiations, see Jan Graham, “The Indo-Scviet MIG Deal 
and Its International Repercussions,” Asian Survey, IV:5 (May, 1964), 823-832. 
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stance greatly surprised the Indian Government which had expected the 
USSR at least to maintain their previous “pro-Indian neutrality.” Peking 
was also dissatisfied with the Soviets for not condemning India’s “ag- 
gression.” 

Khrushchev’s initial support of the Chinese cease-fire proposal stemmed 
primarily from his need for a united Communist front during the Cuban, 
confrontation. Although the construction of missile sites in Cuba and the 
Himalayan confrontation presumably were not coordinated acts, the 
Soviets could not say anything publicly about the latter situation until 
the Cuban crisis had subsided. The Soviets have disclaimed any fore- 
knowledge of the Chinese action, although Peking recently has asserted 
otherwise. The Soviet Premier (and perhaps even the Chinese) did not 
anticipate the full collapse of Indian resistance in the NEFA, and was 
angered by the effects of the clash on Indian policies. His displeasure was 
evidenced by the cutoff of most Soviet military supplies, spare parts and 
aircraft fuel to China. Moscow did not criticize New Delhi for requesting 
large-scale American and British military aid. Beginning in December 1962 
and continuing thereafter, the Soviets and Chinese openly exchanged re- 
criminations on the Sino-Indian conflict and a host of other issues.® 

‘China withdrew its forces entirely from the NEFA, but still .occupies 
the section of Aksai Chin in Ladakh with its Sinkiang-Tibet roadway. 
India’s current leadership continues to strengthen the defenses and com- 
munications in the border region, for it no longer holds Nehru’s disproven 
belief that Soviet counsel can restrain the Chinese from rash actions against 
India. Peking lessened somewhat the frequency of its verbal assaults on 
New Delhi in 1965-66. This, of course, does not mean that its opinion of 
Indian foreign and domestic policies has changed; neither has its resent- 
ment of Soviet coddling of India. But given the priorities of the demonol- 
ogy, Peking’s criticisms of India usually are couched within the framework 
of its denouncements of the Soviet leaders.” 


Tue USSR AND THE PAKISTAN-INDIAN DISPUTE 


Prior to the conclusion of the US-Pakistan military alliance, the USSR 
had not committed itself on the Kashmir issue. Moscow took advantage of 
the opportunity presented by the pact to make political capital by firmly 
backing India’s contention that the people of Kashmir themselves had 
already irrevocably decided their own political destiny. Soviet vetoes were 
cast in the United Nations Security Council in 1957 and again in 1962 
when the US and Britain sought to pressure India into carrying out the 


6 For a representative rebuttal of Chinese charges by Khrushchev cf., Statement of 
the Soviet Government, Sept. 21, 1963, reprinted in Current Soviet Documents, 1:28 
(Oct. 7, 1963). 

7 “Arming India against Its Neighbors,” in Peking Review, TX:23 (June 3, 1966), 
31. 
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plebescite called for in the 1948-49 UN resolutions on Kashmir.’ During 
the 1964 debate on the issue, the USSR was again prepared to cast another 
veto on India’s behalf if called upon to do so, but the United States, recog- 
nizing that its previous efforts had served only to antagonize an adamant 
India, did not press for another resolution. Pakistan then called for an 
-end to the debate, and in its subsequent frustration, increased its efforts to 
dislodge India from Kashmir by other means. 

By 1964 the USSR was relieved that it had not been necessarv to flaunt 
Pakistan in the Security Council debate on Kashmir. For several years 
Moscow had been attempting to improve its almost non-existent relation- 
ship with Rawalpindi. In the early 1960’s the USSR was encouraged by 
Pakistan’s disenchantment with her Western allies, but concerned over 
Pakistan’s inclination to find common cause with China against India. 
Gradually the USSR moderated its hostile attitude toward the Ayub 
regime.® 

Although the Indo-Pakistani conflict in 1965 was far more embarrassing 
to the US and Britain than to the USSR, the Soviets also worked to end 
the fighting as quickly as possible. A major factor in the Soviet calculations 
was the fear that the Chinese might intervene on Pakistan’s side. Pravda 
warned against outside forces which were trying to further aggravate the 
military conflict.1° A Chinese ultimatum calling for immediate dismantling 
of Indian posts allegedly violating the China border particularly angered 
the Soviets. 

Premier Kosygin made four separate appeals to India anc Pakistan to 
terminate the September war, and the USSR cooperated with the other 
major Security Council powers in drawing up several cease-fire resolutions. 
Unlike the Americans and British, however, the USSR did not discontinue 
their military aid to India during and after the conflict. Nonetheless the 
Soviets had no interest in being a supplier of weaponry to India in an 
extended conflict with Pakistan and possibly China. 

Using its good offices the Soviet Government provided the city of 


8 The Anglo-American position on Kashmir angered Nehru who told the Upper 
House of the Indian Parliament: “It is a matter of deep regret to me that repeatedly, 
on matters concerning subjects which concern us deeply, about which we feel rather 
passionate . . . it should be our misfortune that two great powers, the US and the UK, 
should almost invariably be against us.” Rajya Sabha O.R., XXXIV:9 (June 23, 1962), 
cols. 1766-69. 

9 The Soviets in 1961 and again in 1665, after Ayub’s visit to Moscow, agreed to 
assist Pakistan in the exploration for and refining of oil. The Soviets have also pledged 
to aid a number of other developmental projects during Pakistan’s Third FYP. 

Recent articles by a Pakistani and an Indian scholar present views on Soviet policy 
toward their respective countries; M. A. Chaudhri, “Pakistan’s Relations with the 
soviet Union,” Astan Survey, VI:9 (Sept. 1966), 492-501, and R. Vaidyanath, “Some 
Recent Trends in Soviet Policies towards India and Pakistan,” International Studies 
(New Delhi), (Jan., 1966), 429-447. 

10 Pravda, Sept. 14, 23, 1965. 
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Tashkent for the Ayub-Shastri meetings in January 1966. As host, Premier 
Kosygin was helpful in bringing about the restoration of Indo-Pakistani 
relations, although nothing was done to permanently resolve the Kashmir 
situation. It was the first time that the USSR had ever mediated a dispute 
between two non-Communist nations. 

To what extent was the Soviet peacemaking effort welcomed within. 
India? According to a public opinion poll shortly after the Tashkent Con- 
ference, there was widespread approval of the Soviet role. Yet, had 
Shastri lived, he would have faced considerable criticism upon returning to 
India. The Indian Prime Minister had gone back on his pledge not to yield 
Haji Pir and Kargil—strategic points for Pakistani infiltration into Kash- 
mir. It was believed that Kosygin was somehow responsible in pressuring 
Shastri into yielding to the status quo ante bellum. 

Almost inevitably the concern grew in New Delhi that the Soviets might 
be moving in the direction of a relatively impartial attitude between India 
and Pakistan. To allay this concern the Soviets have reaffirmed their 
support on India and Kashmir. While welcoming the opportunity to im- 
prove its standing with Pakistan, the USSR will not risk its far more im- 
portant relationship with India. There is a possibility that the Anglo- 
American weapons embargo, a move which hurts Pakistan more than 
India militarily, may indirectly contribute to the lessening of tensions over 
Kashmir. And when the Kashmir issue becomes less volatile, a major im- 
pediment between Moscow and Rawalpindi will be diminished. 


AID, TRADE, AND OTHER INDO-SovieT CONTACTS 


No aspect of the Indo-Soviet relationship can be termed “nonpolitical.” 
By its very nature the Soviet system precludes distinction between political 
and other aspects of policy. And on its part the Indian Government has 
sought to keep its dealings with the USSR on a strictly controlled govern- 
ment-to-government basis. There has been remarkably little unofficial 
contact between nationals of the two societies, given the intimacy of their 
political relationship. 

The first decade of Soviet economic aid to India ended in February 1965. 
Over that period the USSR pledged an estimated 4.84 billion Rupees ($US 
1.017 billion) for Indian developmental projects.” These projects are 
well-conceived and on the whole successfully carried out. The much-publi- 
cized Bhilai steel mill, constructed during India’s Second Five Year Plan 


11 “International Images after Tashkent; Jan—Feb., 1966: The Results of a ‘Literate 
Metropolitan Survey,” Monthly Public Opinion Surveys (Ind. Inst. of Pub. Opinion), 
XII:6, 7 (March-April, 1966), p. 3 ff. 

12 During the Third FYP, most of the Soviet aid was utilized for expansion of the 
Bhilai and Ranchi plants; oil exploration in Punjab and Bombay and an oil refinery 
at Barauni, Bihar; the manufacturing of heavy electrical equipment and precision in- 
struments; the expansion of mining equipment and power plants; and a large mechan- 
ized farm in Rajasthan. Eastern Economist (budget issue), March 6, 1961. 
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(1956-61), was India’s first major public-sector venture. The heavy ma- 
chinery plant at Ranchi, Bihar, which began production in 1963 was the 
most important industrial project of the Third Plan period. (The Russians 
have not been satisfied with the low output thus far of the Ranchi plant.) 
The Soviets have pledged about $US 800 million for India’s Fourth FYP 

, (1966-71) .*8 The major Fourth FYP project is the Bokaro steel mill which 
the Indian Government in 1964 turned over to the USSR when the hoped- 
for American support was not forthcoming. An additional agreement con- 
cluded in December 1966 calls for further expansion of Soviet-built steel 
and power plants, a new aluminum factory in Madhya Pradesh, and further 
aid in coal mining and oil exploration. 

Almost all of the Soviet aid is in the form of long-term credits repayable 
in currency or goods over 12 years, with a two-year grace period before 
payments begin. In practice the Indian Government has been repaying 
Soviet loans almost on schedule, in contrast to the deferral of repayment on 
many American loans. Obviously, India prefers to keep its dealings with 
the Communist countries on as business-like a basis as possible. 

Indo-Soviet trade was almost non-existent before relations began to im- 
prove in 1953-54. Since that time the volume has increased almost every 
year. Currently, the USSR is India’s fourth leading trade partner. The 
value of trade during the 1960-65 period averaged out to slightly more than 
$US 100 million per year in each direction. An agreement signed in Janu- 
ary 1966 projects that trade levels for 1966-70 will exceed the previous 
five years by approximately 250%. Among the most important products 
from the USSR are machinery and spare parts for maintaining and ex- 
panding the projects built with Soviet economic assistance. Under the 
latest agreement the USSR will supply almost all of India’s imports of 
petroleum products. India’s exports to the USSR continue to feature such 
foodstuffs and raw materials as spices, tea, wool, and skins, but increas- 
ingly the USSR is becoming a leading importer of Indian textiles and light 
electrical manufactures.15 

The USSR is now the largest single supplier of military weaponry to 
India. Although some influential Indian military and political officials have 
misgivings about the increasing dependence on the USSR, this concern is 
sublimated to the Indian Government’s conception of its defense needs. 
Because the US and Great Britain have not resumed shipments of “lethal” 
military equipment to India since September 1965, New Delhi’s dependence 
on the Soviets has increased. The situation has its more positive aspects for 


13 New York Times, Dec. 11, 1966. The $800 million figure does not include approxi- 
mately $200 million in credits remaining from Third FYP pledges. 

14 Additional Indian exports include vegetable oils, tobacco, jute products, knitwear, 
shoes, handicrafts, carpets, storage batteries, refrigerators, textile processing machinery 
and electric fans. Manufactured products will account for 40% of Indian exports repre- 
senting a four-fold increase over the 1961 level. Hindu Weekly Review, Jan. 17, 1966. 

15 New York Times, May 13, 1964 and Hindu Weekly Review, Nov. 29, 1965. 
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India, as the abrogation of Anglo-American military aid is felt even more 
strongly by Pakistan. Continuing American economic aid frees funds for 
military purchases elsewhere.-Not only has India more sources than Pakis- 
tan. for arms purchases abroad, but India is rapidly increasing her own 
domestic manufactures of equipment and ordnance. 

Soviet weaponry sold on liberal terms to India since 1963-64 include, 
helicopters, ground to air missiles with launching and radar facilities, tanks 
and aircraft. The USSR late in 1965 even contracted to sell India several 
submarines, after the British had turned down an Indian request for subs. 

After agreeing in 1962 to build MIG-21 factories in India, Moscow 
apparently had some second thoughts. This may have been due in part to an 
increase in the projected cost of the factories, but probably it was more 
attributable to China’s vehement opposition to the project. However, the 
Indian Defense Ministry periodically reminded the Soviets of their com- 
mitment, and by 1966 the USSR was not nearly so concerned with China’s 
reaction. Three factories are presently under construction and, according 
to Indian reports, will be in full operation manufacturing and assembling 
the component parts of the aircraft by 1968-69.16 

An Indo-Soviet agreement calling for “the reciprocal exchanges of scien- 
tific information and for visits of specialists in the various aspects of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy” was signed in October 1961. Any imple- 
mentation of this agreement thus far, however, has not been publicized. 
Through the years the Soviets have supported India’s contention that her 
nuclear reactors (most of which were acquired from Western nation), 
should not be subjected to International Atomic Energy Agency surveil- 
lance. Since the first Chinese explosion of a nuclear device in October 1964, 
the Indian Government has been under increasing pressure to develop a 
nuclear weapons capacity of its own. Prime Minister Shastri, as one means 
to avert this pressure, called upon the US and the USSR to provide a 
“nuclear guarantee” for the protection of non-nuclear nations. While sym- 
pathizing with India’s concern, the USSR indicated that it was not inter- 
ested in the proposal. 

Brief mention may be made here of other examples of Indo-Soviet co- 
operation. The latest Cultural Agreement (May 1966) calls for continued 
exchanges of individuals and delegations in such fields as education, sports, 
medicine, social welfare, art and cinema. There will be a 50% increase in 
1966 over the previous year in the number of visiting Indian and Soviet 
scientific personnel. The USSR will provide teachers of technological sub- 
jects,1” and Indians will study at Soviet and Eastern European universities, 


16 Hindu Weekly Review, March 28, 1966. 

17 Soviet citizens scheduled to visit India under the 1966 Agreement include 23 
scientists, 15 post-graduate students, 48 teachers of Russian and technological subjects. 
Those going to the USSR include 37 scientists for research and advanced studies and 
55 students for post-graduate work. Others will participate in lecture tours, athletic 
events, international conferences and festivals, and artistic performances. Hindustan 
Times, May 19, 1966. 
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institutes and industrial sites. India will also: receive meteorological data 
from Soviet sputniks. In another cooperative venture the USSR will pro- 
vide the “payloads” for French rockets during tests to be conducted in 
1967 at the Thumba Range in Kerala. 
Soviet scholars have taken an increasing interest in the study of Indian 
, languages, the translations of Indian literary works into Russian, and of 
Russian works into the vernacular Indian languages.!8 In recent years the 
USSR has printed a substantial number of texts on scientific and techno- 
logical subjects for Indian schools and colleges. In addition, the USSR 
publishes low-cost periodicals for distribution in India (the proceeds for 
which help to subsidize Communist Party of India publications and activi- 
ties).19 The Indian Government permits all publications that are not 
deemed “‘tendentious and undesirable,” and as the years pass fewer Soviet 
publications are so designated by Indian censors. 

Indo-Soviet cooperation today stands in marked contrast to the discon- 
tinued Soviet projects in China, the decline in Sino-Soviet commerce, the 
cessation of cultural and educational exchanges, and other manifestations 
of the almost severed Moscow-Peking relationship. In general, the Indian 
leadership has been satisfied with the course of internal developments with- 
in the USSR since Stalin’s death, and the changes which have been wrought 
in Soviet foreign policy as a result. The gradual decline of dogmatism in 
Soviet doctrine and the apparent willingness to coexist with the prevailing 
Indian political system have placed Indo-Soviet relations on a solid footing. 


18 Among the Indian authors most widely published in the USSR are Rabindranath 
Tagore, Mulk Raj Anand, C. Krishen, Prem Chand, D. K. Mukeejee and R. K. Na- 
rayan. Most of these writers reveal the social ills of Indian society, even if they did 
not fully meet Soviet ideological specifications. Those “who depict the life of their 
people during the years of colonial dependence . .. move us, evoke feelings of pro- 
test . . .,” noted one Soviet critic. E. Chelyshev, “Soviet Translations of Indian Authors,” 
ISCUS, TX:1 (March 1962), 50. 

During the years 1958-61 alone, 5.5 million copies of books by Indian authors were 
printed in the USSR. 

19 Foremost of these is the pictorial magazine, Soviet Land, which in 1963 had an 
estimated circulation of 350,000 copies per issue in 13 Indian languages including 
English. 
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THE KASHMIR DISPUTE IN SINO-SOVIET PERSPECTIVE 


SHELDON W. SIMON. 





The Sino-Soviet confrontation has had ramifications for numer- 
ous regional and global political issues. In Asia, virtually every regional 
dispute has been vulnerable to Soviet and Chinese reciprocal attempts to 
weaken the other’s position. The September 1965 Indian-Pakistan hostil- 
ities over Kashrhir proved no exception. Indeed, they occasioned a number 
of apparent Soviet foreign policy developments leading away from an 
exclusively pro-Indian posture in the subcontinent towards a more bal- 
anced relationship with both contending powers. These changes can only 
be understood by examining the nature of contrasting Soviet and Chinese 
goals. China, for its part, solidified its erstwhile “alliance” with Pakistan 
by exacerbating its own border tensions with India during the course of the 
Kashmir outbreak to such a degree that the latter feared for a time the 
possibility of a dreaded two-front war. 

Sino-Soviet policies toward the Kashmir dispute are in large part func- 
tions of their desires to deny each other access to and influence in the 
region—the Chinese opposing Soviet attempts to support an independent 
India as a counterweight to Peking’s aggressive Southeast Asian policy, 
and the Soviets hoping to encourage an Indian-Pakistani accommodation 
in Kashmir so that Pakistan will prove less susceptible to Chinese bland- 
ishments.? 

Chinese aims in the subcontinent stem from efforts to achieve and safe- 
guard traditional irredentist goals in Tibet and Sinkiang. The gradual 
freeze in Sino-Indian relations since 1959 resulted in part from the latter’s 
hostile attitude towards Chinese actions in Tibet and probably motivated 
China’s limited action in 1962 on the Indian border. Peking’s decision to 
force the border dispute into the military sphere may have been the prod- 
uct of a melange of domestic and Sino-Soviet issues to show the world that 
China remained strong despite the Great Leap’s failure and to deflate 
India’s status in the eyes of the Afro-Asian states.2 What began as a lim- 
ited rebuke to India, however, broadened to encompass yet another Sino- 
Soviet impasse when both the Soviet Union and the United States came 
to India’s aid—thus lining up Peking’s three major adversaries in global, 


1M. Brecher, The New States of Asia (Oxford, 1966) pp. 155-191; and for a suz- 
cinct theoretical statement of Soviet policy, R. N. Rosecrance, Action and Reaction in 
World Politics (Little-Brown, 1963), p. 200. 

2 A.M. Halpern (ed.), Policies Toward China: Views from Six Continents (McGraw- 
Hill, 1965), pp. 202-261. 
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regional, and international communist politics.? To create some semblance 
of a counterbalance, Peking turned to Pakistan, pledgirg support for its 
Kashmir policy for the first time as well as a border treary in exchange for 
new opportunities for regional influence.* 

Soviet concern over the 1965 Kashmir hostilities relected Moscow’s 
fears that Indo-Pakistani acerbity would nullify its hop2s for tranquility 
in this key area immediately adjacent to the USSR-China border. The 
1962 Sino-Indian border war made Moscow vividly awaze of India’s eco- 
nomic and military weakness, as well as Pakistan’s apparent desire for a 
more independent foreign policy. By improving relations with the latter, 
the Soviets hoped to accelerate the atrcphy of American fifiuence in Paki- 
stan, preempt any closer Pakistani tie with China, and, most important, 
promote an Indo-Pakistan rapprochement in the South Asian region. The 
major obstacle was, of course, Kashmir, whose strategic Dbcation has been 
underlined a number of times in Soviet media and by Soviet officials.® 
Thus, Moscow has tacitly backed away from its earlier unqualified public 
endorsement of Delhi’s position that Kashmir is an integ:al part of India 
and, in September 1965, for the first time abstained from employing its 
veto in the United Nations Security Council to block a r2solution on the 
Kashmir hostilities. Interestingly New Delhi did not react: strongly to this 
Soviet shift, probably because it does not consider the Scviet veto in the 
Security Council as vital as it was a few years ago when the United States 
and United Kingdom were supporting pro-Pakistani resořutions. Changes 
in attitude and UN behavior by the United Kingdom ane United States, 
thus, have given both the Indian and Soviet governments more flexibility 
on the Kashmir issue. 

Moscow’s shift on Kashmir first became apparent durirg Indian Presi- 
dent Radhakrishman’s September 1964 visit to the Soviet Union in which 
—unlike previous high level visits—the concluding joint communique pro- 
duced no mention of Kashmir. During Prime Minister Snastri’s visit to 
the Soviet Union in the Spring of 1965, Kosygin also avcided discussing 
Kashmir or the Rann of Kutch dispute and urged instead taat “ways must 
be found leading to a political settlement of these questicns.” Two days 
later he noted that only imperialists could benefit when ‘““iberated states 
quarreled,” while the concluding joint communique again «mitted specific 
reference both to Kashmir and Kutch and declared elipt-cally that dis- 


3 R. Vaidyanath, “Some Recent Trends in Scviet Policies Towards India and Paki- 
stan,” International Studies (Delhi), VII:3 (January 1966), 432. 

4See W. M. Dobell, “Ramifications of the China-Pakistan Border Treaty,” Pacific 
Affairs, XXXVII:3 (Fall 1964), 283—295, for an excellent background discussion oi the 
rationale for closer Sino-Pakistani relations following the Sino-Indiz border conflict. 

5See for example, S. Mikoyan, “Kashmir—The Apple of Discorc,” Literaturnaya 
Gazeta (Literary Gazette, Moscow), Oct. 28, 1965, in which Kashmt’s strategic loca- 
tion “on the very junction of the borders between the Soviet Uniom China, Afghan- 
istan, India, and Pakistan” is emphasized. 
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putes “must be solved by way of peaceful talks, and the use of force to 
settle such disputes is impermissible.” 6 

Moscow also moved to mend its fences with Rawalpindi in 1965. Ayub 
Khan’s April visit to the Soviet Union concluded with a joint communique 
containing a formula on national liberation movements ambiguous enough 
to be applicable to Kashmir and, indeed, was so interpreted by Karachi 
media. The communique stated that both sides declared “resolute support 
of the peoples waging a struggle for national liberation and independence 
and of peoples fighting for the right to decide their future at their own 
discretion.” The communique, in language similar to the one concluding 
Shastri’s June visit, also called for the abjuration of force and the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. 

Peking began assiduously courting Ayub in 1961, with the collapse of 
the Sino-Indian border negotiations. By 1964, the communique concluding 
Chou En-lai’s February Pakistan visit conveyed Peking’s first official en- 
dorsement of Rawalpindi’s position on self-determination in Kashmir.” 
Chou’s visit coincided with the 1964 Security Council debate on Kashmir, 
and Peking’s New China News Agency (NCNA) was careful to contrast 
Peking’s support for Pakistan with the Soviet UN delegate’s endorsement 
of India’s stand, in hopes of undermining Moscow’s bridgebuilding efforts 
towards Rawalpindi. Ayub’s first visit to Peking in March 1965 was also 
concluded with a communique reiterating Peking’s February 1964 endorse- 
ment of Rawalpindi’s position on Kashmir that the dispute “should be 
resolved in accordance with the wishes of the people of Kashmir as pledged 
to them by India and Pakistan.” 


THE KASHMIR CONFLICT: SOVIET APPROACHES 


Soviet concern over the possible ramifications of the August-September 
1965 Kashmir confrontation focused on the everpresent possibility of 


6 Khrushchev, in his 1955 Indian visit, had endorsed Delhi’s stand on Kashmir, upon 
perceiving that Pakistan had become a US proxy in South Asia. Lower level Soviet 
officials had reiterated this endorsement in 1957 in the UN Security Council and dur- 
ing a 1959 tour of India. During the February 1964 Security Council debate however, 
although Moscow supported India, it stressed at the same time that a dispute did 
exist which “must be settled directly by the parties concerned—India and Pakistan— 
and of course by peaceful means.” (Moscow’s Tass news agency, Feb. 5, 1964.) One 
observer claims that Moscow began subtly to modify its Kashmir stance as early a3 
1962, making less frequent references to the issue and softpedaling condemnation of 
Pakistan. By 1965 in its publication of the pro-Moscow Indian Communist Party 
National Council Resolution on September’ 4th, Pravda went so far as to delete th2 
sections referring to Pakistani aggression in Kashmir. See R. Vaidyanath, op. cit. 
p. 435, and H. Kapur, “The USSR and Indo-Pakistani Relations,” ibid., pp. 153—157. 

T As late as Dec. 10, 1962, Chou En-lai had maintained Peking’s traditional neutral 
posture of hoping that India and Pakistan could peacefully settle their differences over 
Kashmir. The March 1963 Sino-Pakistani border agreement dealing with the Pakistan 
controlled area of Kashmir contains provisions for reopening negotiations upon cor- 
clusion of an Indo-Pakistani Kashmir settlement. Peking has cited these provisions zs 
evidence for disclaiming any desire to prejudice the outcome of Indo-Pakistan talks 
on Kashmir. 
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potential Chinese influence in a new region on the Soviet border. Tke nec- 
essity, from the Soviet viewpoint of providing a mutually agreeable settle- 
ment to this perennial thorn in Indo-Pakistan relations may have Deen a 
prime factor in leading Moscow to abandon its exclusively pro-Indiar posi- 
tion in hopes of mediating a settlement as a benevolent neutral. Kosygin 

was quite ingenuous about this Soviet concern in his 11 September letters 
` to Ayub and Shastri calling for a Kashmir cease-fire and offering Soviet 
“good offices” to negotiate a settlement: “The military conflict in Kashmir 
arouses the anxiety of the Soviet Government because it has broken out 
in an area directly adjacent to the frontiers of the Soviet Union.” 

Moscow’s refusal to prejudge the merits of either side’s case was stated 
as early as the authoritative 24 August Pravda Observer article which de- 
mured: ‘We will not discuss here which of those versions most accurately 
reflects the course of events. The main thing is to find a path for inmedi- 
ately stopping the bloodshed and ending the conflict.” Observer recalled 
Moscow’s “traditional friendship” with India and its “improving rela-ions” 
with Pakistan and urged: “We would like Soviet-Pakistan relations. sim- 
ilar to our traditional friendship with India, to become a stabilizing ‘actor 
for the situation in Asia and to contribute toward normalizing relations 
between India and Pakistan.” Soviet media also refrained from carrying 
any reports allocating blame for the Kashmir conflict. Thus, a 6 September 
Lass account of U Thant’s report to the United Nations Security Council 
based on General Nimmo’s observations omitted Nimmo’s statement that 
evidence clearly pointed to Pakistan’s initial infiltration of irregulars into 
Kashmir from 5 August. Brezhnev’s speech at a Soviet-Rumanian meeting 
on 9 September also emphasized Soviet amity with both of the subconti- 
nental states and warned against “third forces . . . which will be gladdened 
and will try to make capital out of the aggravation of Indian-Pak-stani 
relations, and sometimes add oil to the fires.” 

Concurrent with neutrality attestations, Soviet officials launched a unique 
and intensive drive to mediate Indo-Pakistani conflicts following a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Voting for the cease-fire resolution in the Security Coun- 
cil which called on both sides to withdraw behind the 1949 cease-fire line, 
the Soviet Government on 7 September unprecedentedly offered “its good 
offices if both sides deemed this useful.” This initial 7 September gambit 
was quickly followed by two other high level reiterations—Kosygin’s Etter 
on the 11th and an authorized Tass statement on the 13th—the latter 
being issued to impress upon the contenders the seriousness of Soviet imten- 
tions. The Tass statement indicated that Soviet good offices had been prof- 
fered in letters to Ayub and Shastri as early as 4 September. It is likely 
that intensive confidential Soviet diplomatic efforts were made in the 
interim. 

The sticking point over negotiations seemed to be India’s reluctance to 
give up strategic positions allowing them to interdict future Pakistani infil- 
tration attempts and to dispose of the raiders already in Kashmir. In a 
report to Parliament on 15 September—with an eye toward the Scviet 
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Union—Prime Minister Shastri stressed that “if a cease-fire became effec> 
tive and further details were considered, India would not agree to any 
disposition which would leave the door open for further infiltration or 
which would prevent us from dealing with the infiltration that had taken 
place.” Tass acknowledged these Indian conditions in a report on the 16th. 
On the 19th, Tass released yet another Kosygin message to Ayub and — 
Shastri, this time specifically proposing a meeting in Tashkent between the 
contenders “with the aim of achieving agreement about the reestablishment 
of peace between India and Pakistan. In the event of both sides wishing 
this, the Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers could also take part 
in this meeting.” 


SOVIET CONCERN OVER CHINESE EXPLOITATION 


Soviet insistence on a cease-fire followed by negotiations was no doubt 
also prompted in part by Peking’s attempts to “fish in troubled waters.” 
Thus, in his message to Shastri (but not to Ayub) proposing the Tashkent 
meeting, Kosygin pointedly remarked: “You are familiar also with the 
Tass statement which contained a warning to those who would not be averse 
to extracting advantage for themselves from the Indian-Pakistan conflict.” 
The 13 September Tass statement, recalled by Kosygin, was Moscow’s 
most pointed admonition to both China and its erstwhile ally—Indonesia: 
“Those whose inciting statements, whose policy help fan the conflict must 
be warned by the entire world, by all states that they thereby assume a 
heavy responsibility for such a policy, for such actions.” 

Soviet media remained silent on Chinese threats to India concurrent with 
the Kashmir dispute until 22 September when Pravda published a roundup 
of reports “on the situation on the Chinese-Indian border.” The roundup 
included Peking’s most provocative charges against Delhi as well as the 
Jatter’s denials and implied that China’s purpose was to exert pressure on 
India over Kashmir: 


The delivery by CPR representatives of the above-mentioned notes 
was accompanied by movements and concentrations of Chinese armed 
forces on the Indian frontier. Reports of this kind cannot but make 
uneasy all those who are interested in the earliest liquidation of the 
Indian-Pakistani armed conflict. 


THE KASHMIR CONFLICT: CHINESE APPROACHES 


Chinese officials viewed the Kashmir dispute as a golden opportunity to 
cement relations with Pakistan and to discredit India further in the eyes 
of the Afro-Asian world by spotlighting its vulnerability on the question of 
Kashmiri self-determination. CPR ties with Pakistan would presumably lead 
to the further weakening of the American position and also inhibit Paki- 
stani overtures to the Soviet Union. Soviet attempts to play the new role 
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of benevolent mediator, however, apparently took Peking by surprise, and 
a good portion of its propaganda effort was sidetracked to discredit both 
Soviet goals and intentions. 

Support for Pakistan: Peking aligned itself clearly with Pakistan in two 
high level pronouncements on 5 September. Foreign Minister Chen I, at 
a Karachi press conference, expressed “complete sympathy and support” 
for Kashmir’s “just struggle” and, at the same time, took pains to refute 
“the slander spread by the Indian press that China helped train Kashmir’s 
guerrillas.” Chen stated that although the charge of Chinese aid to Kashmir 
liberation fighters was false, it was nonetheless an “honor” which “China 
has yet neither the ability nor the qualification to accept.” An authorita- 
tive People’s Daily (Jih-min Jih-pao) Observer article took essentially the 
same line, picturing Kashmir’s “armed uprising” as the “inevitable result 
of the reactionary India Government rule” and disclaiming any involve- 
ment. Observer, moreover, denigrated past UN plebiscite appeals and 
accused U Thant of pro-Indian bias evidenced by his issuing a cease-fire 
appeal only when Pakistan “was compelled to counterattack in self- 
defense.” 

Intensifying its propaganda campaign against India, the CPR released a 
statement on the 7th labeling India’s extension of the hostilities into the 
Lahore sector “naked aggression” and expressing “firm support for Paki- 
stan.” The Government statement derided UN mediation efforts based on 
U Thant’s “unfair report” which illustrates that “the United Nations has 
once again proved a tool of U.S. imperialism.” Ominously, the Govern- 
ment statement also accused India of provocative actions on the Western 
sector of the Sino-Indian border and with illegal occupation of territory 
on the Sino-Sikkim border, thus serving notice that Peking retained the 
initiative to rekindle the 1962 Sino-Indian border crisis confronting India 
with the prospect of a two-front war. The statement warned that China 
was “closely following the development of India’s acts of aggression and 
strengthening its defense and heightening its alertness along its borders.” 

Chou En-lai related Chinese support for Pakistan to Peking’s hope of 
weakening still further the American position in Rawalpindi. In a 9 Sep- 
tember speech at the North Korean embassy in Peking, Chou charged 
“U.S. imperialism” with attempting to compel Pakistan to give up its 
friendship with the CPR and described the Indian attack on Pakistan as 
the “inevitable result of this policy of the United States.” Chou also tried 
to associate the Soviet Union with supporting Indian aggression by claim- 
ing that “the modern revisionists . . . repeatedly asserted that Kashmir is 
an integral part of India.” 

A People’s Daily editorial on the 11th seemed designed to dissuade Paki- 
stan from accepting a ceasefire. The editorial appealed for condemnation 
of India and support for Pakistan’s “struggle against aggression” rather 
than a cease-fire which would indiscriminately equate aggressor and vic- 
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tim. Another CPR statement five days later—containing an ultimatum ‘to 
India on the Sino-Sikkim border—indicated how deeply Peking was in- 
volved in backing Pakistan on Kashmir: 


The Chinese Government has consistently held that the Kashmir ques- 
tion should be settled on the basis of respect for the Kashmiri people’s 
right of self-determination, as pledged to them by India and Pakistan. 
This is what is meant by China’s noninvolvement in the dispute between 
India and Pakistan.... 

So long as the Indian Government oppresses the Kashmiri people, 
China will not cease supporting the Kashmiri people in their struggle 
for self-determination. So long as the Indian Government persists in 
its unbridled aggression against Pakistan, China will not cease support- 
ing Pakistan in its just struggle against aggression. 


Chinese disappointment at the cease-fire was apparent in vice-premier 
Po I-po’s banquet address to a visiting Pakistani friendship delegation on 
29 September. After reiterating China’s “firm support” for Pakistan and 
Kashmir in the face of “Indian expansionism, in collusion with U.S. im- 
perialism and modern revisionism,” Po I-po in effect rejected the cease- 
fire by declaring: “just as President Ayub Khan has rightly said, the strug- 
gle is not yet over but has entered a new phase.” l 

Attack on Soviet Revisionists and the United Nations: Apprehension 
over Soviet unilateral mediation efforts and Soviet-supported U.N. attempts 
to reach a cease-fire marked Peking’s public treatment of the Russian role 
‘in the dispute. The thrust of Peking’s propaganda was to discredit the 
USSR’s posture as a benevolent neutral. In the People’s Daily of 5 Sep- 
tember, “Observer” reminded Pakistan that “the Khrushchev revisionists, 
too, have vied with the United States in granting money and arms to India.” 
The CPR Government statement on Kashmir two days later warned that 
India believed it had “the backing of the U.S. imperialists and the modern 
revisionists” in order to “bully” Pakistan. On the 9th, according to NCNA, 
Chou En-lai recalled that the Soviets have “repeatedly asserted that Kash- 
mir is an integral part of India?—a line repeated in a Ta Kung Pao edi- 
torial of the 15th. (In fact this position had not been publicly reiterated 
by the Soviet Union since early 1964.) 

In referring to Kosygin’s 7 September offer of good offices to Ayub and 
Shastri, NCNA on the 14th questioned the Soviet premier’s sincerity by 
noting that he took care “not to mention that it was India which committed 
aggression against Pakistan” and “made no distinction between the ageres- 
sor and his victim.” On the same day, NCNA derided the 13 September 
authorized Tass statement calling for a cease-fire, by claiming that “‘it per- 
sisted in its prejudiced stand in favor of India.” The Ta Kung Pao editorial 
of the 15th chimed in: “What warrants attention is the fact that not only 
is U.S. imperialism supporting India’s aggression, but also some people 
who call themselves Marxists-Leninists.” 
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Finally, in a lengthy editorial dated the 17th entitled “Who Are Back- 
ing the Indian Aggressor?”, People’s Daily accused “the revisionist l2ad- 
ing clique of the Soviet Union.” The editorial alleged biased pro-Indian 
Moscow reportage of the dispute and charged that “the Soviet leaders 
dream of using this opportunity to start another anti-China campaign in 
the world.” In a direct appeal to Pakistan to refuse the Soviet mediation 
offer, the People’s Daily declared: 


It is easy enough to imagine the kind of “good offices” that would be 
offered by those who have all along supported India in annexing 
Kashmir. . . . What the Soviet leaders intend to do is, in the name 
of “good offices,” to aid the Indian aggressors to force Pakistan to 
accept India’s annexation of Kashmir as legitimate.® 


In conjunction with its attacks on the Soviet leadership, Peking also 
derogated the UN role, dwelling on its inability to dispose of the Kashmir 
issue over the past 18 years. The 7 September CPR Government statement 
charged: 


The United Nations has always had an ill fame on the Kashmir ques- 
tion. .. . Eighteen years have passed during which the United Nations 
watched without lifting a finger while India acted lawlessly in Kashmir. 
... On the Kashmir question, the United Nations has once again proved 
a tool of U.S. imperialism. . 


On the 10th, NCNA reported the Soviet UN Security Council delegate’s 
vote for a cease-fire resolution, indicating a “‘show of American-Soviet 
unity.” Ta Kung Pao’s Commentator on the 12th noted that “Dean Rusk 
praised the Soviet authorities for having played ‘a useful role’ at the Secar- 
ity Council.” And on the 14th, a People’s Daily editorial pictured the UN 
as a “sanctuary for the Indian aggressor,” deliberately distorting the farts 
so as to “acquit” India. The editorial concluded with Peking’s customery 
charge that “the United Nations is an instrument of U.S. imperialism” 
which “cannot do anything good.” 

Peking seemed cognizant of the fact that its diplomatic leverage over 
the Kashmir dispute would decrease as the main forums for negotiation 
moved to either the United Nations or Tashkent. To stiffen the back of its 
erstwhile protege—Pakistan—the CPR temporarily rekindled the coals of 
the Sino-Indian border conflict. The first hint of this possibility came in 
the 7 September CPR Government statement devoted ostensibly to “India’s 
attack on Pakistan” but which veered off into India’s “intrusions and her- 
rassment [sic] against Chinese territory in the western sector of the Sino- 
Indian border.” The note warned that China was “heightening its alert- 
ness along its borders.” A CPR Foreign Ministry note the following day 
expanded on the border charges against India specifically linking them 


8 This was a potentially telling argument insofar as the Tashkent Agreement was 
designed to preserve the status quo. 
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with “the armed suppression against the people in Kashmir.” On the 16th— 
seven days before the Indo-Pakistani cease-fire—Peking delivered a For- 
eign Ministry ultimatum demanding the removal of all Indian military 
works on the Chinese side of the China-Sikkim border “within three days 
of the delivery of the present note.” Sensing that it may have gone too 
far, however, perhaps in view of adverse world press reaction, Peking first 
extended and then permitted the ultimatum to expire at approximately the 
same time that a cease-fire agreement was reached. 


CONCLUSION 


The Soviet Union’s role of mediator between noncommunist states is 
both a new development in Soviet foreign policy and another indication 
of its increasing association with the group of “satisfied” international 
powers.? The Soviet desire for a tranquil southern border testifies both to 
its own lack of ambition for aggrandisement and its corollary goal of inter- 
dicting a potentially disruptive Chinese presence. To accomplish this latter 
end required that Moscow attempt to promote a mutually agreeable Indo- 
Pakistani settlement, without taking sides. This, in turn, meant a reassess- 
ment of Soviet relations with the subcontinent, causing the USSR to move 
away from its heretofore exclusively pro-Indian position on Kashmir to 
that of a benevolent neutral, involved as an aid-giver and mediator in 
both India and Pakistan. It is probable that India does not view this shift 
as necessarily inimicable because the maximization of both Soviet and 
American influence in Pakistan would likely increase the prospects of a 
pacific Pakistani foreign policy, while denying Peking access to a trouble- 
spot. 

That Moscow will succeed in promoting subcontinental tranquility is 
by no means assured, however. Kosygin’s 4 January 1966 opening remarks 
at Tashkent acknowledged the difficulty of finding solutions for all prob- 
lems in one meeting and averred that the meeting’s goal was merely “to 
establish direct contacts for the purpose of improving relations and end- 
ing the conflict.” He stressed that the Soviet role was one of “good offices” 
and that he would participate “when necessary . . . in conformity with 
the wish of the two sides.” While heralding the 10 January Tashkent dec- 
laration at the conclusion of the talks, Kosygin declared that its implemen- 
tation “will depend on the ability and statesmanlike insight of those who 
will put this declaration into effect.” When, however, states have a long- 
established pattern of hostility, it is more than likely that initial attempts 
by one or the other to change the pattern will be rebuffed. Perception of 
an opponent’s behavior will continue to be hostile even after it has, in 


9 The new image of the USSR in international politics created by Tashkent has been 
projected into other issue-areas as well. Philippine President Marios, speaking at the 
United Nations in October 1966, called on the Soviet Union to apply the “spirit of 
Tashkent” in negotiating a Vietnam settlement. See The Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Oct. 27, 1966, p. 222. 
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reality, changed. Only repeated friendly overtures over an extended period 
may replace hostility with cooperation. 

Indo-Pakistani relations in the Post-Tashkent period seem to verify 
the above proposition; although India has made tentative overtures for 
the normalization of relations with Pakistan as well as such unilateral ges- 
tures as the reopening of border trade and the release of Impounded non- 
military Pakistani cargo, Pakistan has chosen to interpet them as ruses 
designed to obfuscate the major issue: a settlement in Kashmir.2® By 
January 1967, Indian officials were becoming quite pessimistic concerning 
the prospects for a real Indo-Pakistani rapprochement, arguing that Paki- 
stan had been violating both the spirit and letter of the Agreement since 
March 1966, and that India could only deplore the “atmosphere of hesi- 
tation and suspicion” beginning to pervade relations again.’ Some observ- 
ers argue, however, that the requisites of Pakistani internal politics cir- 
cumscribed Ayub’s ability to reciprocate Indian gestures. They particularly 
point to the revival of an East Pakistan separatist movement growing out 
of Tashkent when the Awami League charged Ayub with failure to pro- 
tect the East during the Kashmir conflict.* 

High level Soviet leaders reiterated their endorsement of Tashkent dur- 
ing the July 1966 Moscow visit of Mrs. Gandhi. Acknowledging diffi- 
culties in “implementation,” however, Kosygin—according to Tass on 
14 July—urged both countries to adjust their differences “without any 
interference from the outside,” a clear reference to persistent Chinese 
efforts aimed at blocking Indo-Pakistani negotiations. In a late December 
broadcast, Moscow Radio further chided Peking for “attacking” the Tash- 
kent declaration, an action which would only “further narrow .. . Peking’s 
influences on the international scene.” 

Peking’s attempts to keep the pot boiling by threatening noises on the 
Indian border and vociferous public support for Pakistan ‘are designed to 
render an Indo-Pakistani accommodation even more remote. During the 
course of the Tashkent discussions, the Chinese delivered a Foreign Ministry 
note dated 6 January threatening to “resolutely strike back” if India 
continued intrusions, provocations, or armed attacks. Upon conclusion of 
the Tashkent Declaration, NCNA on the 11th disparaged the accord, 
stressing its inability to reach an agreement on Kashmir and alleged Paki- 
stani dissatisfaction with the whole proceeding. Peking waited until 10 
April, however, to directly attack the declaration, branding it a “product 
of U.S.-Soviet conspiracy.” Chen I, during the course of his visit to East 
Pakistan in mid-April, also launched a thinly veiled attack on the USSR 
and its peace-making role at Tashkent. “Some people,” Chen I charged, 


10 See the following issues of India News (Information Service of the Indian Em- 
bassy, Washington, D.C.): Aug. 26, 1966; Oct. 7, 1966; Oct. 14, 1966. 

11 Ibid., Jan. 13, 1967. 

12 See, for instance, S. M. Ali, “East Pakistan: Sailing Away?” Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, June 30, 1966, pp. 636-638. 
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who said that China in supporting Pakistan against India was “adding 
fuel to the fire” and “fishing in troubled waters,” had themselves supplied 
large amounts of weapons to the “aggressor” and supported India’s “annexa- 
tion” of Kashmir, while disguising themselves as “an impartial mediator.” 
Peace can be defended and justice upheld, Chen went on, only by support- 
ing the victim of aggression and dealing blows to the aggressor. 

The theme of a joint US-Soviet-Indian conspiracy at Tashkent directed 
against an aggrieved Pakistan and China typified Peking’s propaganda 
throughout 1966. Declarations of Chinese support for Pakistan in case of 
“the armed attack of any aggressor” was made by Chen I in April and 
in July at a banquet for the visiting Pakistani Minister of Commerce Ghu- 
lam Faruque. In August a Chinese official indirectly admonished visiting 
Pakistanis for warming to the Soviets by saying: “There are true friends 
and false friends, but one can see in practice clearly who are true friends 
and false ones.” In October Chen I returned to this theme at a Pakistani 
Friendship delegation banquet as well as upon the visit of the new Paki- 
stani Foreign Minister, Sayed Sharifuddin Prizada. In a review of 
Soviet-US “collusion” during 1966, NCNA depicted the Tashkent meet- 
ing as a joint effort of the Soviet Union and the United States “to produce 
a ‘Tashkent declaration’ partial to India, so as to draw that country further 
into their ranks of hostility to China.” 

Rawalpindi, on the other hand, now seems less eager to cement an alli- 
ance with Peking, preferring to use this as an implicit threat in bargaining 
with Moscow and Washington for economic aid and with Delhi for turther 
concession over Kashmir.?® As a token of good faith towards China, how- 
ever, it is noteworthy that Pakistan co-sponsored an 18 November reso- 
lution calling for the seating of the CPR in the United Nations and the 
expulsion of the Chiang Kai-shek regime. All other sponsors of this resolu- 
tion were either bloc members or nonaligned radicals.14 

The longer the Kashmir dispute festers without the prospect for other 
ways to ameliorate Indo-Pakistani relations, the greater is the likelihood 
of an increase in Chinese influence in Pakistan, as the latter’s only ally 
willing to help change the status quo.’* Conversely, should Moscow be able 
to visibly ameliorate Indo-Pakistani relations, in combination with some 
such dramatic new gesture as an increased aid program for both states, 
Soviet status in the subcontinent would improve and China’s subversion 


13 See Selig Harrison, “Aid Helps Keep Lid on Kashmir,” The Washington Post, 
June 26, 1966. 

14 Albania, Algeria, Guinea, Cambodia, Congo-Brazzaville, Cuba, Mali, Mauritania, 
Rumania, Syria. 

15 Excluded from consideration here is the very important variable of the impact of 
current internal upheavals in China. Obviously, any erstwhile ally of China can only 
view the foreign policy implications of “the Great Cultural Revolution” with consid- 
erable apprehension. 
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potential would diminish. Peking’s apprehensions over this latter eventual- 
ity probably accounts for its sustained propaganda attention to the inequi- 
ties of Kashmir’s status and the necessity for its “liberation” by Pakistan. 
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BURMESE DOMESTIC POLICY: 
THE POLITICS OF BURMANIZATION 


ROBERT A. HOLMES* 





Since World War II Asian nations have been confronted with 
the problem of how to maintain independence in the context of the “great 
power struggle” in the area. Burma’s problem has been made more difficult 
by the fact that it is contiguous to Communist China. Yet Burma success- 
fully avoided being dominated by the West or absorbed into either the 
Chinese or Soviet blocs through a carefully conceived and rigidly applied 
policy of neutralism. This essay is concerned with the Burmese government’s 
domestic policy as it directly relates to its foreign policy of neutralism. 

Burma has deliberately sought to follow a domestic policy that would 
antagonize neither East or West, and could not be misinterpreted abroad. 
Western influence was dominant in Burma until 1962, but since then the 
government has followed a policy designed to reduce Western influence 
and presence to a point where it comes into an approximate balance with 
Burma’s cultural and economic ties with the Communist world. The gov- 
ernment apparently regards such a balance as essential to its efforts to 
avoid irritating Peking. Two other factors, however, were also instrumental 
in the formulation on this policy: (1) the xenophobia among the highly 
nationalistic members of the Burmese Revolutionary Council government 
who want to eliminate the vestiges of the old dominant foreign cultural 
and economic influences and to begin a process of Burmanization; and (2) 
a lingering antagonism toward the United States related to the suspicion 
that the US supported the Koumintang (KMT) troops in Burma. 

After seizing power for the second time in March 1962, the military set 
up a Revolutionary Council with General Ne Win as its chairman. The 
Council then took steps to eliminate all existing and potential rivals. It 
arrested Prime Minister U Nu, the leaders of the major political parties 


* I would Jike to thank Professor James Hafer and Professor Harry V. Klug of 
Shepherd College and Professor Donald Zagoria of Columbia University for their 
helpful comments on earlier versions of this article. 

1 For the text of the treatise see William C. Johnstone, Burma’s Foreign Policy: A 
Study in Neutralism (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963), pp. 312-317. 

In 1964 the government issued a long statement to counter charges that its program 
was communist. Burmese socialism and communism were said to be vastly different. 
It was stated that Burmese socialism was neither Marxist nor anti-Marxist, neither 
capitalist nor anti-capitalist, but was based on a middle way—i.e., the Burmese way. 
The New York Times, Sept. 20, 1964. 
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and secessionist movements, dissolved parliament, and set up a new court 
of last appeal. By April its power was supreme. It then issued an economic 
treatise entitled “The Burmese Way to Socialism,”! a blueprint for eco- 
nomic development and national independence. The Revolutionary Council 
also began to inaugurate policies which were clearly designed to reduce all 
foreign influence in Burma. 

One of the first acts of the new government was to terminate the services 
of two American philanthropic organizations—the Ford and Asia founda- 
tions. All teachers and technicians associated with these foundations were 
ordered to leave Burma within six months. The government announced that 
in the future all foreign aid would be on a “government to government 
basis.” Since then the government has steadily whittled away at Burma’s 
once close cultural ties with Great Britain and the US. The Fulbright and 
British Council programs, which provided for an exchange of students and 
teachers, have been discontinued. The teaching of English has been limited 
to the middle and higher schools (English instruction formerly began in 
kindergarten). The services of the Peace Corps have been rejected and the 
activities of the British information libraries and. the USIS have been sus- 
pended. In 1964 an $84 million American-financed highway project was 
scrapped. 

Restrictions have made it more difficult for Burmese to obtain visas to 
travel and study in the West, and travel by Burmese government-sponsored 
scholars to Western countries has been slowed to a trickle. Instead, stu- 
dents, scientists and technicians are being sent to the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe to receive training. Russians are now serving on the faculty 
of the Burmese Technical Institute which was built primarily with Soviet 
funds. 

One would have expected these measures to have coincided with an 
active “anti-imperialist” (i.e. anti-western) foreign policy à la Cambodia, 
but this has not been the case. These were merely part of the Burmese 
effort to balance Western and Communist influence in Burma. One week 
after Burma had ordered the Asia and Ford foundations out of the coun- 
try, Pathet Lao military victories in Laos resulted in the US sending troops 
near the Burma-Thailand border. But the Burmese government refused to 
allow protest demonstrations lest these be interpreted as an “unneutral” act 
which would jeopardize Burma’s policy of nonalignment. Then in June 
1962 the government announced that the contracts of 200 Chinese workers 
in a shoe factory were to be terminated immediately because Burmese 
workers were now capable of operating the factory. 

The government has also acted forcefully to curb the propaganda and 
information activities of all foreign diplomatic missions. It has banned 
embassies from showing “propaganda films,” and has forbidden the dis- 
tribution of foreign language publications printed outside of Burma or 
articles and documents attacking and slandering other nations. A law now 
requires foreign embassies and consulates to send all news items to the 
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Burma Foreign Office before circulation to the press. Newspapers have 
been banned from printing “false propaganda news.” 

The Revolutionary Council has set up the News Agency of Burma whose 
raison d’etre is to assure nonalignment with any “power bloc” in the dis- 
tribution of world news within Burma. This agency has replaced all other 
foreign news agencies in the distribution of news. Its task has been to make 
sure that the way the news is reported does not conflict with the principles 
and practices of the Burmese foreign policy of neutralism.? By August 
1963 the government had concluded agreements to distribute the news with 
all the foreign news agencies, the last of which was the New China News 
Agency (NCNA). At the NCNA office thousands of propaganda leaflets 
were found and confiscated. 

In February 1963 the government passed the “Enterprise Nationalization 
Law” and in September 1963 nationalized two newspapers—Vanguard and 
Guardian—that had been blantantly pro-Peking and anti-US in their edi- 
torial policies. Finally, in December 1965 the Revolutionary Council 
banned the publication of all privately owned newspapers. It has been 
claimed that this action was more than just another step on the road to 
socialism, but was specifically directed at four pro-Peking Chinese news- 
papers and four Indian newspapers which had violated the ban on the 
publication of “false propaganda news.’ . 

Under the “Enterprise Nationalization Law” all major industries were 
nationalized on June 1, 1963, and private industrialists were forbidden to 
set up new factories. Private Western-owned businesses suffered severely 
from this measure which brought all the major trades (import-export, 
rice, etc.) and industrial concerns (banking, mining, teak, rubber, etc.) 
under government ownership. Most of these enterprises were owned by 
British and Indian nationals, and to a lesser extent by Chinese and Amer- 
icans. Among the largest Western-owned concerns were Steel Brothers, East 
Asiatic Burma Oil, Oppenheimers, and Anglo-Burmese Tin. The largest 
American-owned company, the General Exploration Company, was not 
nationalized but was simply refused a license. The Burmese government 
set up the Burma Oil Company and General Ne Win announced that Burma 
would handle all oil matters itself. There had been 9 large jointly-owned 
companies in which the Burma government had a 51% share, but they 
were nationalized along with the others. 

The nationalization of basic industries was followed in August 1963 by 
the nationalization of consumer industries such as department stores, ware- 
houses, and wholesale shops. Control boards were formed to take over these 
private establishments and compensation boards were also set up to sectle 
the claims of the former owners. There was no appeal once the Revolution- 


2 Rangoon Domestic Service, June 6, 1963. 
3See the letter from Professor Josef Silverstein in The New York Times, Jar:. 9, 
1966. 
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ary Council fixed the amount of compensation, and five years imprison- 
ment was the penalty for obstructing the implementation of the law. 

The nationalization laws impinged most directly upon Indian nationals, 
who had enjoyed a privileged status in Burma under the British. They 
were successful businessmen and dominated large sectors of Burmese busi- 
ness and agriculture. But the Indians were also notorious for charging 
allegedly usurious interest rates on loans to Burmese which led to increased 
animosity between the Indians and Burmese. After independence Indian 
control over the Burmese economy began to wane, but the Indians re- 
mained the most powerful and successful entrepreneurs in Burma. Louis 
Walinsky best described this situation: 


Because the Indians and, to a lesser extent, the Chinese find it difficult 
to win acceptance and status in Burmese society, their motivation to 
achievement in the economic world is far stronger than that of the 
Burmese, and has spurred them to innovation and enterprise as well as 
hard work. These resident alien groups have made a contribution to 
Burma’s economic development out of all proportion to their numbers 
(in 1960 there were 500,000 Indians and 300,000 Chinese in a population 
of 20,000,000) and they possess the potential for even greater contribu- 
tion. This potential they have not been permitted to realize. Indians 
particularly, have been discriminated against, even harassed, at every 
turn, whether in citizenship, in government employment, in the applica- 
tion of regulations, in the issuance of licenses, in the extension of loans, 
in permission to make remittances abroad, and in the repatriation of 
capital assets.* 


The discriminatory practices Walinsky refers to were first applied dur- 
ing the 1950’s and were made even harsher under the Revolutionary 
Council’s Burmanization program. An effort has been made to place what 
remains of private enterprises in the hands of Burmese citizens and to 
eliminate foreign economic control. Foreigners cannot own land and are 
forbidden to remit funds to their homelands as had long been the practice 
with Burma’s large Indian and Chinese minorities. Foreign physicians, 
primarily Indians, cannot practice in Burma except at charity hospitals, 
and only Burmese citizens are eligible to hold licenses for a number of 
businesses such as bars, certain shops and trades, taxicabs, and even side- 
walk stalls. 

In the summer of 1963 the departure of foreigners began as a trickle, but 
one year later it was reported that 2500 foreigners were quitting Burma 
weekly. Most of these were Indians, but a good number were Chinese and 
Pakistanis. Special Indian ships began to arrive in Rangoon to aid in the 
repatriation of Indian nationals. Many other Indians walked across the 
difficult Indian-Burmese border, and had to be fed and clothed by the 
Indian government. By the spring of 1964 the trickle had become a massive 


4 Louis Walinsky, Economic Development in Burma, 1951-1960 (New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1962), pp. 393-394. 
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exodus. After May 1964, approximately 3,000 Indians left monthly on the 
daily flights from Rangoon to Calcutta according to Burmese travel offi- 
cials, and airlines were booked for weeks in advance. 

Only a handful of the Indians who left Burma had been deported while 
the vast majority were simply “squeezed out” economically. In July 1964, 
for instance, the Indian government sent three ships to repatriate 25,000 
Indians who had been displaced by the nationalization of various trades 
in Burma. Several of the impoverished Indian merchants and traders who 
returned to India aboard these ships told a New York Times correspondent 
that they had once been prosperous businessmen but had been put out of 
work by the nationalization of their trades and shops. They had to leave 
their bank accounts, family jewelry, and even their wive’s saris and cooking 
utensils before being allowed to board the ships and return to India. 

By September 1964 approximately 100,000 destitute Indian nationals 
had been repatriated by air and sea. Then on September 1, 1964 Indian 
Foreign Minister Swaran Singh arrived in Rangoon. After talks with Gen- 
eral Ne Win a joint communique was issued in which it was agreed to 
exchange views and coordinate their efforts in the cause of peace and to 
adhere to the “Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence.” General Ne Win 
maintained that his government was pursuing domestic goals based on a 
socialism that was not discriminatory against foreigners, but applied 
equally to all. The communique stated that foreigners desiring to stay in 
Burma “must merge themselves with the common people in building a 
socialist economy.” It was also agreed that further study should be made 
on the departure of Indian nationals from Burma.® Foreign Minister Singh’s 
visit did not, however, halt the exodus of Indian nationals from Burma. 
Indeed, this exodus was greater in the month after his visit than in any 
previous month. 

Soon after his return to New Delhi, Foreign Minister Singh was asked 
during a parliamentary debate why the exodus of Chinese had not reached 
the same proportion as that of Indians if Burmese nationalization policy 
was non-discriminatory. He replied that this was because most of the 
Chinese in Burma refused to be repatriated to Communist China (CPR), 
but instead wanted to go to Nationalist China. The Burmese government, 
he stated, was unable to arrange this because it had no diplomatic relations 
with the Nationalist Chinese regime, and General Chang Kai-shek refused 
to take these Chinese traders. 

While from the above discussion it would appear that the process of 
Burmanization has been one-sided and has adversely affected only Indian 
and Western interests, this has not been the case. Among the foreign- 
owned banks that were nationalized were two branches of the CPR state- 
owned bank—the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications. The 


5 The New York Times, July 24, 1964. 
8 For the text of the joint communique see Information Service of India, India News, 
Sept. 6, 1964. 
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activities of these two banks among the 300,000 overseas Chinese in Burma 
had been important politically and economically.’ Their nationalization 
meant that pro-CPR Chinese in Burma can no longer depend on loans 
from these banks. These loans had formerly been channeled into expanding 
CPR influence among the overseas Chinese community and in the Burmese 
economy. 

This situation presented the Chinese Communists with a dilemma: either 
they could make known their dissatisfaction with this action because it 
would result in a reduction of Peking’s influence in Burma, or they could 
remain silent because Western influence was also being reduced. The 
Chinese opted for the latter course of action probably because the alterna- 
tive ran the risk of alienating the Burmese government. The CPR Am- 
bassador to Burma, Li I-mang, informed the Burmese government that 
China had decided not to exercize its privilege to withdraw its assets from 
the two banks, but instead would present these as a gift to the Burmese 
people.’ The Burmese government thanked the CPR for its magnanimous 
gesture, but there was no political pay-off forthcoming from Burma in the 
form of either support for Chinese foreign policy on various international 
issues or a relaxation of efforts to reduce Chinese influence in Burma. For 
example, along with the government decree which forbade the teaching of 
English below the middle and higher schools was another decree which 
forbade pro-CPR Chinese-run schools to offer indoctrination courses in 
Marxism-Leninism or the teachings of Mao Tse-tung. These schools were 
ordered to follow a rigid curriculum set down by Burmese education off- 
cials. 

While the government was busily reducing foreign cultural influence and 
eliminating foreign economic control, it continued to face a long-standing 
problem that was directly related to Sino-Burmese relations—that of the 
communist insurrection in Burma. In April 1963 the government announced 
an amnesty program for all rebels who surrendered before July 1963 in 
order to “speed socialist construction and solidarity of the country.” The 
amnesty offer brought an outcry from officers of the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League (AFPFL) who questioned a policy which gave amnesty to 
those who had fought all governments of Burma since independence while 
keeping in jail those who had devoted their lives to building and defending 


T Martin Wilbur has written an excellent analysis of how the CPR applied pressure 
on overseas Chinese businessmen through these banks which passed into CPR control 
when Burma recognized the Peking government in 1949. The Chinese embassy applied 
an “economic squeeze” on Chinese merchants by lending on easy terms to supporters 
of the CPR while withholding loans from: non-supporters. Three pre-conditions had 
to be met to secure a loan from these banks: a promise to (1) send their children to 
pro-CPR schools and a pledge of loyalty to the CPR; (2) to fly the CPR flag on 
specified holidays; and (3) to employ only pro-CPR employees. Martin Wilbur, 
“Southeast Asia Between India and China,” Journal of International Affairs, X:1 
(Oct. 1956), 95. 

8 Rangoon Domestic Service, June 17, 1963. 
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the democratic and constitutional process.? The Revolutionary Council 
reacted to this criticism by arresting the top AFPFL officials on the grouncs 
that they constituted a danger to internal peace by attempting to sabotage 
the government’s peace negotiations with the rebels. The government pez- 
sisted in its amnesty program and in June 1963 announced that the rebels 
would be guaranteed safe conduct if they came in for talks. 

The “hard core” of the rebel insurgency were the communists—the Bur- 
mese Communist Party (BCP)—who had been carrying on guerrilla warfare 
since 1948. But they were split into two factions, the “White Flag” and the 
“Red Flag.” And neither faction could count on support from the CPR which 
made the giving of assistance conditional on their settling their differences 
and uniting. Peking made this clear as early as 1953, and with the inaugu- 
ration of its “Bandung strategy” in 1955 the CPR renounced all ties with 
the BCP. Between 1954 and 1963 there were few reports of contact te- 
tween the CPR and the BCP. But with Ne Win’s offer of amnesty talks, 
China’s contacts with the BCP once again came out into the open. Appar- 
ently the CPR supported these talks; in any case, it arranged for 30 
exiled “White Flag” leaders, who were residing in Peking, to be sent to 
Rangoon to take part in the negotiations.!? After the talks had failed, the 
government, angry with the results, arrested four Presidium members and 
more than 400 other members of the legal pro-Peking communist party, 
the National United Front, But the leaders of both the “Red Flag” and 
“White Flag” wings of the BCP escaped to the countryside and resumed 
guerrilla warfare. Of the 30 “White Flag” leaders who returned to Burma 
from Peking, 28 were reported to have remained in the jungles of Burma 
while 2 others returned to Peking. 

The Burmese government is well aware of the close ties between the 
CPR and the BCP, but it has not publicly voiced dissatisfaction with this 
state of affairs. Presumably this is due to the fact that BCP activity is 
a minor irritant and does not pose an immediate threat to the government. 
There was one instance in 1964, however, when a rift in relations between 
Burma and China was reported in the Burmese government controlled 
press. The conflict arose over a BCP message of congratulation to Peking 
on the occasion of the celebration of the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Chinese Communist Party’s accession to power. The message was lauda- 
tory of CPR industrialization, which was described as a model for other 
underdeveloped countries to follow. It hailed China as the leader of the 
world-wide “revolutionary movement” and thus sided with Peking in its 


9In the Fall of 1966, former Prime Minister U Nu was released from prisor for 
reasons of poor health. Thus, this was a humanitarian gesture which did not portend 
either a relaxation of restriction on the activities of civilian politicians or an interest 
on the part of General Ne Win to turn the reins of government over to U Nu as he 
had in 1960. 

10 See Brian Crozier, “The Communist Struggle for Power in Burma,” The World 
Today, XX:3 (March 1964), 105-106. 
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dispute with the Soviet Party. The message praised the CPR for opposing 
“revisionism,” struggling for unity in the international communist move- 
ment, and for its peaceful and friendly relations with Burma and all Asian 
nations. But the Burmese officials were probably most disturbed by a 
section of the message that referred to the BCP’s struggle against the 
Burmese government. This message, which was broadcast in both English 
and Burmese by Peking radio, asserted in the final paragraph: 


We shall continue to support, as we have always done in the past, the 
government’s | Burma’s] foreign policy of peace and neutrality. ... 
Furthermore the Communist Party of Burma . . / will strive for the 
establishment of a new Burma of real independence. . . 11 


We can only speculate upon Chinese motivations in broadcasting this 
message. Perhaps it was an indirect expression of Peking’s dissatisfaction 
with Burma’s failure to follow an “active anti-imperialist” policy. In any 
case, it was a subtle way to apply pressure upon General Ne Win to move 
Burma away from its policy of strict neutralism by reminding him that 
China still possessed a potentially powerful instrument in Burma by the 
continued presence of the BCP as well as certain ethnic rebel groups. 
Peking was also undoubtedly concerned over reports that Burma was 
secretly receiving US and West German military assistance. By once again 
making public its ties with the BCP, and consequently implying that it 
might provide massive aid to these insurgents, China may have hoped to 
dissuade Burma from accepting further Western military aid. 

Whatever China’s motivations may have been, the Burmese reaction 
was angry. One government controlled newspaper declared: 


The Red Chinese broadcast of a message sent from the illegal organiza- 
tion in Burma is most unjustified. A matter of this kind, which could 
bring about a situation calling for termination of diplomatic relations 
between two countries, should not be taken with complacency. It is 
therefore desirable that Red China give up its dirty game of fire in one 
hand and water in the other. 


Though obviously irritated by the revelation of a close link between the 
BCP and Peking, the Burmese government did not officially take notice 
of the broadcast. Peking, too, has remained silent subsequently, and has 
given no further indication as to why the broadcast had been permitted in 
the first instance. 

The continued existence of the BCP and ethnic rebels provides China 
with instruments that could prove of great importance in its future policy 
toward Burma. The possibility that China may someday provide massive aid 
to these guerrillas is a serious threat to the Burmese government. Burma 
has an army of 100,000 of which 80,000 are in company sized units for 


11 For the text of the message, see New China News Agency, Sept. 30, 1964. 
12 Quoted from Mogyo by The New York Times, No. 1, 1963. 
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police actions against the rebels. If China began to provide massive aid to 
the insurgents, whose total estimated strength is between 10,000 and 20,000, 
a Vietnam-type situation could develop which would be difficult for the 
Burmese government to handle from its own resources. There is no indica- 
tion as yet, however, that the CPR has made good its promise to provide 
massive aid to the BCP now that the two wings have reunited. Peking hes 
instead preferred to maintain ties to the BCP quietly while encouraging 
“pro-Peking neutralism” (à la Cambodia) of the Burmese government. 
In effect, China’s present strategy allows the Burmese government a free 
- hand in its campaign to clean up the insurgents.!* Nevertheless, the threat 
of massive Chinese intervention in support of various rebel groups is 
Burma's determined effort to curtail contacts with the West and India and 
to maintain a strict non-alignment policy in “great power” conflict. 

At the same time, however, Burma continues to maintain good economic 
relations with the West and participates in many international organizations 
which China considers to be controlled by the “imperialists” (GATT, IMF, 
etc.). Burma also receives foreign aid from Western as well as Communist 
nations. But while Burma maintains friendly relations with the West, it has 
been careful to respect Chinese strategic interests, and it is highly unlikely 
that Rangoon would permit any kind of use of Burmese territory that 
could possibly be conceived as a threat to China. 

Communist Chinese influence—relative to the West—has increased since 
the signing of the Sino-Burmese Boundary Treaty and the aid and trade 
agreements of 1960. There has also been a phenomenal increase in contacts 
between China and Burma at the political-diplomatic as well as the “peo- 
ple’s diplomacy” levels. But as a further factor in its complex balancing 
act, Burma has cultivated relations with the Soviet Union which is involved 
in a bitter dispute with China. The Burmese-Soviet trade and aid agree- 
ment, which was signed in 1955, has been extended on a yearly basis. And 
in the last two years there has been a steady rise in the number of Soviet- 
Burmese cultural contacts as well as an increase in the number of important 
state level visits by Burmese and Soviet officials. 

Burma provides an excellent example of how a small nation can adroitly 
manipulate its domestic and foreign policies in a way that has enabled it 
to maintain its independence in a world dominated by two rival “power 
blocs.” The Revolutionary Council has balanced Eastern and Western influ- 
ence in Burma while keeping both at a minimum. Burma has jealously 
acted to safeguard its policy of non-alignment and refuses to become closely 
identified with East or West. So far General Ne Win’s policy has paid polit- 
ical dividends for Burma in terms of Communist and Western friendship 
and economic aid. And more important, it has enabled Burma to avoid the 


18 On this point, see David Mozingo, “China’s Relations with Her Asian Neighbors,” 
Current History, XLVII:277 (Sept. 1964), 156-157. 
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agony of a Vietnam type “war of national liberation.” Whether this policy 


will continue to be successful in the future is, of course, beyond the power 
of the Burmese government to determine. 
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CODING AND ANALYSIS OF DOCUMENTARY 
MATERIALS FROM COMMUNIST CHINA 


PAUL WONG 





In this paper the argument is made that the utilization of a 
qualitative-quantitative mode of analysis may yield valuable insights on 
the social, economic and political developments in Communist China. The 
method of coding involved in the qualitative-quantitative mode of analysis 
is discussed. Concrete examples are drawn from a content analysis project 
currently in progress at the University of California at Berkeley.* Finally, 
several specific hypotheses encountered in the content analysis project are 
presented to demonstrate the utility of the qualitative-quantitative mode of 
analysis. 


DISPARITIES IN THE AVAILABILITY OF DATA 


The most important source of empirical data on Communist China comes 
from documentary materials such as the People’s Daily (Jih-min Jih-pac). 
Researchers spend long periods scanning through Chinese Communist docu- 
ments and other potential sources of data. The difference between “datum” 
and “material” must be maintained and clarified. By material is meant a 
document in its original form such as an editorial in the People’s Daily. Mate- 
rials are transformed into data by some scheme of categorization. Materials 
are, therefore, the sources of data. Data are generally at a higher level of 
abstraction than materials, and are, in general, more applicable for scien- 
tific investigation. Indeed, one of the shortcomings of research on Com- 
munist China has been the failure to transform materials into data before 
using them for scientific investigations. 

There are disparities in the degree of availability of data for the three 
different but highly correlated dimensions of the Chinese Communist social 
system—that is, the political, social and economic dimensions.” It is pro- 
posed here that an effort should be made to collect systematic data on 
economic, social and political structure and dynamics on Communist China 


1 The project is being conducted in collaboration with Charles Y. Glock and Franz 
Schurmann, directors of the University of California’s Survey Research Center and 
the Center for Chinese Studies, respectively. Their advice in reading an earlier draft 
of this paper is gratefully acknowledged. I also wish to thank my wife for valuable 
comments. This is publication A-69 of the Survey Research Center. 

2See The Chinese Communist Social System: A Content Analysis Study, forth- 
coming, December 1967. Chapter I, “Maturation of a Special Area Studv: The Pre- 
sentation of Evidence.” 
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on both regional and national levels. In so doing, the gaps or disparities 
in the availability of data would diminish. Furthermore, a general analysis 
of some problems employing data from all three dimensions would become 
possible. 


A SYNTHESIS OF QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE ANALYSES 


` Experienced researchers have the capacity to “read the lines” to analyze 
overt meanings as well as “between the lines” to ascertain less obvious im- 
plications and inferences. At the same time, it is essential to raise the 
question of objectivity. Qualitative treatment of documentary materials 
is indispensable, but it is argued here that the reliability and validity of 
qualitative analysis can be increased and its importance and value en- 
hanced by means of a quantitative analysis of the same materials and then 
synthesizing the results achieved through both approaches. 

It is particularly in the coding and classification of documentary materi- 
als from totalitarian or closed societies that quantitative content analysis 
can make a lasting contribution. To some extent, this is a consequence of 
the fact that many methods of social science research are not applicable 
to closed societies. Quantitative content analysis was used extensively dur- 
ing W.W. II to study Nazi propaganda, but there was a period of about 
ten to fifteen years thereafter during which there was a decrease in the 
number of projects using content analysis methods. The reasons for this 
decrease were: (1) manual coding and analysis placed a serious limitation 
on the amount of materials which could be treated in any single project; 
(2) traditional content analysis involved essentially the inspection of uni- 
variate distributions (technically called “marginals’”’), or, at most, bivariate 
distributions (technically called “zero-order” relationships). Many re- 
searchers felt that the analysis of marginals and zero-order relationships 
did not provide an adequate explanation of the empirical phenomena in 
which they were interested; and (3) the lack of foundation support on 
content analysis projects. 

In the past five years, there has been a re-emergence of interest in con- 
tent analysis, facilitated by the rapid development in data processing facil- 
ities and computer applications in the social sciences. In the area of con- 
tent analysis, the development of social-psycho-linguistic dictionaries has 
made possible the machine coding of original materials—especially in Eng- 
lish but even in some foreign languages. Due to the extraordinarily com- 
plicated structure of the Chinese language, machine coding of original 
documents is not yet feasible. But recent development in optical scanning 
devices indicates that it is likely that machine coding of original Chinese 
documents will be possible before too much longer. 

The present project may be regarded as an intermediate stage between 
traditional content analysis and machine content analvsis in that the cod- 
ing is done manually but the analysis is done entirely by high-speed elec- 
tronic computers. Already in the pilot study, 2,316 articles or cases have 
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been coded. In the larger study, more than 35,000 cases will be coded, 
making it the most extensive systematic content analysis ever attempted on 
a single polity.’ 

' The inclusion of diverse but systematic queries in the coding schemes 
means that an analysis of a total society will be possible. Although a mar- 
ual coding system is used, this also has some advantages in that it facili- 
tates the inclusion of both rigidly structured and open-ended items in the 
coding schemes. In this manner, some significant but unforeseen informa- 
tion will not be lost. One major methodological assumption in this study is 
that an article or speech in a newspaper is similar in many ways to a human 
respondent. The researcher can literally “ask” the article both structured 
and open-ended questions; the answers to these questions may be coded 
in the same way as a respondent’s answers to interview questions in survey 
research. A major difference between a survey interview and coding of 
content materials is that whereas in the former the human respondent is 
asked to answer questions about social background and attitudes toward 
various subjects for most of which he has answers, in the latter the cod- 
ing scheme tends to include a great number of items which only inquire 
about their presence or absence. 

Methods of survey analysis are to some extent applicable to content anal- 
ysis. I have in mind especially the method of “elaboration” developed at 
Columbia University.* Essentially, the method of elaboration attempts 
to ascertain the validity of a relationship between two variables by con- 
trolling other variables. The relationship between two variables is called 
a bivariate or zero-order relationship. In controlling each additional variable 
in the same table, the order is raised by one. If used carefully, the method 
of elaboration may be of immense value in content analysis; it may also 
make possible the application of content analysis for explanatory purposes. 

The crucial point raised in this paper is not that qualitative methods 
should be rejected. On the contrary, qualitative considerations, in prin- 
ciple, should temporally precede quantitative considerations, although not 
infrequently ex post facto hypotheses are discovered after the analysis of 


3 It should be noted that this is by no means the first content analysis dealing with 
Communist China. North and Holsti at Stanford have analyzed the Sino-Soviet conflict 
using an adaptation of the General Inquirer program. However, in their analysis, 
English translations were used. Since many experts maintain that in translation a great 
deal of the original meaning in Chinese is lost, we decided to use original Chinese 
materials in this study. Another limitation of the Stanford studies is that by imposing 
a rigidly structured computer dictionary to the data, the potentialities of using the 
same data to analyze other problems are minimal. That is to say, the data can only be 
used to test a limited set of hypotheses. In our study, we have devoted more than six 
months in the construction of the coding schemes which have built into them the 
potentialities of being analyzed in many diverse perspectives. An effort has alsa been 
made to make data collected in this project available to scholars with diverse interests. 

4 See, for example, Herbert Hyman, Survey Design and Analysis (Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1955). 
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quantitative data. In effect, a synthesis of the two methods should be 
attempted, particularly in the area of research on Communist China. This 
synthesis may perform one or more of the following functions: 

1. Compare and contrast the results obtained from the two analyses, and 
thus facilitate the validation of research findings. 

- 2. To provide fresh insights and hypotheses for the quantitative analysis, 
and vice versa. 

3. To synthesize hypotheses suggested by current research literature and 
hypotheses suggested by quantitative analysis. In this respect, quan- 
titative analysis performs an explanatory function—that is, it helps in 
providing a systematic framework upon which a logical explanation of 
some aspects of the total social system can be based. 

4. From this synthesis of ideas and the systematic framework resulting 
from it, new hypotheses may be derived for further research. 

5. Through quantification, an immense amount of documentary materials 
can be transformed into data, which may be used for secondary anal- 
yses. 

6. Criteria for distinguishing the difference between “manifest content” 
and “latent meanings” can be provided. 


METHOD oF DATA COLLECTION 


The content analysis project on Communist China covers a number of 
time periods. A great deal of attention is naturally given to the People’s 
Daily, the official organ of the Communist regime. In addition, a number 
of other newspapers have been selected to study internal variations, includ- 
ing geographical and ideological variations. The examples presented in a 
later section of this paper relied only upon data collected for May, August, 
and December in 1957. The data consist of headlines of the People’s Daily 
appearing in the People’s Daily Monthly Index. In sum, 2316 headlines 
of articles were coded, and constitute the “cases” for this paper. The 
sample consists of all headlines appearing in every fourth daily edition of 
the People’s Daily. For this content analysis study, two general coding 
schemes were devised. In this paper, only a minute portion of the results 
obtained by means of the first coding scheme are presented for the purpose 
of illustration. 

The coding schemes were developed on the assumption that newspapers, 
or any medium of mass communication, are subject to internal and external 
influence and are sensitive to such influence. In Communist China in 1957, 
newspapers were, on the whole, effectively controlled by the regime. The 
People’s Daily as the official party and governmental organ, functioned in 
propagating the official policies of the regime, in eliciting mass participa- 
tion, and as an agent of social control. One can, therefore, classify the news 
items appearing in the newspaper and on the basis of this information make 
inferences concerning the conditions of the system. In this respect, one 
assumes that the newspaper, as a product of the system, at the same time 
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plays a role in shaping the system. What appears in the newspaper is of 
tremendous value in studying conditions of society, especially in Com- 
munist China—a relatively “closed” society from which interview data 
cannot easily be obtained. 

An important aspect of the coding schemes is the classification of sub- 
ject matter categories appearing in the People’s Daily. After experimenting 
with different methods of classification, we decided to use, by and large, 
the same categories as those appearing in the People’s Daily Monthly 
Index. This classification may be regarded as the Chinese Communist 
elite’s “perception of the situation.” The number of items devoted to 
specific subject matters may be regarded as an index of the amount of 
attention focused on these subjects by the leadership. Aside from the sub- 
ject matter categories, we have also included geographical, individual, 
organizational, institutional, and other social, economic and political cat- 
egories. 

Our data were coded in such a manner that the same data may be ana- 
lyzed in several different ways by using a different “unit of analysis”: 

1. The headline or article as the unit of analysis. 

2. The person as the unit of analysis. For every case we include all the 
information about the person together with the information about the 
headline or article in which the person’s name appeared. Note that 
since a person’s name may be mentioned in different articles (con- 
texts), the data offer an opportunity to study specific persons under 
varying contexts. In this manner, we may be able to examine how, for 
example, a Central Committee member is related to different policies. 

3. The organization as the unit of analysis. This is similar to the explana- 
tion given for the person as the unit of analysis. 

In addition, we may use groups of persons as the unit of analysis—for ex- 
ample, Central Committee members in comparison with non-members. Also, 
we may use type of organizations as the unit of analysis—for example, 
political in comparison with non-political organizations. 


ARTICLE AS THE UNIT oF ANALYSIS 

In this section, we will report on some empirical findings using the head- 
line as the unit of analysis. We have a total of 2316 cases. The headline 
as the unit of analysis is not to be confused with individuals mentioned in 
the headline as the unit of analysis. In the former case, our interest lies 
in characterizing the content of the headline; in the latter case we want 
to characterize the individuals in terms of two sets of data. The first set 
of data refers to the socio-political-economic background of the individuals, 
which are more or less constant in a given period. The second set of data 
relates the individual back to the content of the headlines to ask questions 
such as in what type of news content is the individual most likely to be 
mentioned. Analysis using the individual as the unit may be considered as 
a study of leadership structure and decision processes. Analysis using the 
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article as the unit may be regarded as a study of the Chinese Communist’s 
“definition of the situation.” In this respect, the two analyses supplement 
one another in facilitating an interpretation of the Chinese Communist 
world view and domestic outlook. The analysis on organizational structure 
and processes adds a third dimension to the interpretation. 


INDICES OF IDEOLOGY 


Definitions: Schurmann’s definition of ideology as the manner of think- 
ing characteristic of an organization has been followed.” The pervasiveness 
of ideology in Communst China cannot be denied. Although ideological dis- 
cussion and education permeate every level and aspect of life, the number 
of references to ideology in the 1957 issues of the People’s Daily used for 
this study was not great. This was not surprising, given the fact that every 
reference to ideology in the People’s Daily had to be considered authori- 
tative. To an experienced Western observer or a Chinese “sensitized” to 
the Chinese Communist documents, the appearance of even a single term 
such as lilun (roughly translated as theory) is of paramount importance 
in explaining or predicting changes in ideology. To some extent, the small 
number of references is also a consequence of the fact that a rigid definition 
of ideology is used here. Ideology, in this context, refers to any of the 
various “isms” and “thought.” Types of ideology are classified according 
to the charismatic leader who is associated with the particular “ism” or 
“thought.” For example, Maoist thought is classified as Chinese, while 
Leninism is classified as Russian. General ideology does not refer to any 
specific individual. While it is plausible that an ideology may, at some 
point in its development, transcend the confines of national boundary and 
become universal, it is maintained that, at least in Communist China, the 
nationalistic element in different ideologies can still be distinguished from 
their universal meaning. For example, Marxism-Leninism is still foreign 
and Russian, while Maoist thought is Chinese, in spite of their presumed 
universal applicability. 

Analysis: Of the eighteen references to ideology in the May, August and 
December 1957 issues of the People’s Daily, eleven referred to Chinese 
ideology, three to foreign ideology, and four to general ideology. The fact 
that Chinese ideology predominated supports Schurmann’s hypothesis con- 
cerning decentralization policies in the latter part of 1957 as well as the 
fact that these policies coincided with a conscious attempt to develop an 
economic model which was not merely a mirror image of the Soviet eco- 
nomic model.’ Change in emphasis on different types of ideology was but 

5H. F. Schurmann, Ideology and Organization in Communist China (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1966), p. 18. 

6 Until attacked by the regime in 1966, the People’s Daily had enjoyed a privileged 
position in its relation with the party. 

T See Franz Schurmann, “Economic Policy and Political Power in Communist China,” 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 349 (Sep- 
tember, 1963), pp. 49-69. 
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one of the many changes which occurred in 1957. Schurmann pointed out 
that during the first fourteen years of the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
leadership applied two distinct developmental strategies, one for each of 
the two five-year plan periods.’ The terminal year of the First Five-Year 
Plan, 1957, was crucial not only for economists, but also for sociologists 
and political scientists since many social and political changes occurred. 
In the present discussion, we are only interested in the ideological dimen- 
sion. A detailed examination of the hypotheses raised by Schurmann will 
be treated elsewhere. 

In a strict sense, our data on Chinese versus foreign ideology do not 
enable us to test the hypothesis that there was a shift in ideology accom- 
panying the transition from the First to the Second Five-Year Plan period. 
Schurmann postulated that China had gone through two radical phases, 
one during the First Five-Year Plan period when the Chinese Communists 
tried to repeat the Soviet experience of industrialization, and the second 
during the Great Leap Forward when they used their own mobilizational 
techniques to try to achieve an economic breakthrough.’ Our corollary to 
this general postulate is that the transition from the First to the Second 
Five-Year Plan period was also accompanied by a change in ideology. To 
test this corollary, data from the First Five-Year Plan period are needed. 
But until data for 1952 are available and analyzed, such a comparison is 
not possible. 

Since the Foreign Ideology Index are not made up exclusively of cat- 
egories on Soviet Ideology, it would be interesting to look at the statistical 
variation of Soviet ideology categories in comparison with those for Chi- 
nese ideology (see Table I). 


TABLE I 
REFERENCES TO CHINESE VERSUS SOVIET IDEOLOGIES, BY MONTH* 











Test of 
Significance** 
Type of Ideology May August December Total (row difference) 
Chinese 9 0 2 11 p> 01 
(11.7) (0) (2) (13.7) 
Soviet 0 0 1 1 not significant 
(0) (0) (1) (1) 
Total 9 0 3 12 p> 01 
(11.7) (0) (3) (14.7) 
Test of significance** not sig- 
(column difference) p> 01 $e nificant p> .01 





* Figures in parentheses represent number of references after adjustment for varia- 
tion in sample size (adjustment ratios for May, August, December, equal to 1.30, 1.07, 
1.00 respectively). Tests of significance are based on adjusted figures. 

** Kolmogorov-Smirnov 1-sample test for row or column difference. 


8 Ibid. 


9 See Franz Schurmann, “China’s ‘New Economic Policy’—Transition or Beginning,” 
in The China Quarterly (January—March 1964), p. 65. 
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This table reveals several striking facts. First, there was only one refer- 
ence to Soviet ideology in the entire sample. This discovery seems to be 
relevant in the interpretation of the Sino-Soviet conflict. Although a gen- 
eral break in Sino-Soviet relations did rot occur until several years later, it 
has been suggested that changes in Sino-Soviet relations began as early as 
1956 in connection with the problems of de-Stalinization and with crises in 
Poland and Hungary. In the early period, according to one authority, it 
was very much a conflict over the question of the “correct” ideology, 
although the fact that economic problems were involved—including the 
stopping of Soviet loans and the disillusionment with the Soviet economic 
model—cannot be denied.?° Another striking fact in Table I is the varia- 
tion in references to ideology by month; this variation seems to be related 
to the timing of the “Hundred Flowers” campaign and the anti-rightist 
campaign which followed. MacFarquhar stated that anything printed before 
June 8 in the People’s Daily can be taken to have been straight reporting, 
June 8 being the day on which the People’s Daily initiated the counter- 
attack. Our data show that in May there were nine references to ideology, 
for August there was none, and for December there were 3. To interpret 
this variation, let us divide the general event period covering the “Flowers” 
campaign into four sub-periods: 

1. February to April—period of anxiety following Mao’s speech on 

contradictions on February 1957. 
2. May and part of June—blooming and contending period during which 
there was a liberalized policy on ideological debates. 

3. Part of June, July and August—period of the anti-rightist campaign. 

4, September to December—aftermath. 
Our data cover sub-periods 2, 3, and 4. During the period of liberalization 
on communication, the number of references to ideology was largest. During 
the most intensive period, the anti-rightist campaign, there was no reference 
to ideology at all. Finally, there was a limited re-emergence of ideological 
discussion in December. In May, many individuals openly attacked the 
regime and its ideology; study groups (siao-tsu) were formed and mass 
meetings were held to discuss alternative ideologies and practices. But 
after June 8, intellectuals, with the exception of the students, became more 
apprehensive and reserved. After July 20, when a government resolution 
was passed whereby in future every student has to produce proof of 
ideological reliability before he can obtain a job, the students also became 
more quiescent. It was only toward the end of the year that the situation | 
began to calm down, and even some of those who had been singled out for 
special reprimand turned up again in public life, although shorn of all 
influence. 

Thus there tends to be a minimization of communication about the source 


10 See A. Doak Barnett, Communist China in Perspective (New York: Praeger, 1962), 
p. 82. 
1i Klaus Mehnert, Peking and Moscow (New York: Mentor, 1964), p. 211. 
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and focal point of failure during a crisis situation, especially the role 
which the elite played in contributing to this failure. However, while there 
is a minimization of communication about the elite’s role in policy failure, 
there is also a maximization of statements blaming “others” for this fail- 
ure. “Others,” in this sense, may refer to individuals, groups, nations or 
even abstract ideas.1? There was a tremendous increase in references to 
the campaigns against counter-revolutionaries (sufan) and references io 
anti-rightist campaigns in August 1957. | 

The findings on minimization and maximization of communication, in 
terms of the number of references in the People’s Daily, may be expressed 
in the form of a general hypothesis: 

If a policy fails, the system tends to minimize communication about 
- the source and focal point of this-failure, minimize communication 

about the role the elite played in contributing to the failure, but 

maximize communication in blaming “others” for the failure. 
In the case of ideology, the “Flowers” campaign was formally endorsed 
by Mao; moreover, the effects of the campaign was viewed as extremely 
unfavorable for the entire system; consequently the restriction on discus- 
sion about ideology was so great that there was no reference to ideology 
at all in the entire sample for August. In December, the threat of the con- 
sequences of general discontent became less pronounced, as evidenced by 
the reappearance of a limited number of references to ideology. 

It is by no means assumed that the data on ideology conclusively con- 
firmed the minimization hypothesis mentioned previously; a confirmation 
of this hypothesis requires testing against a variety of different situations, 
different types of policies, and different time periods. A comparison of the 
references to the ideology of Mao, Engels, Stalin, and Lenin reveals three 
important facts. First, nine of the ten references to ideology of individuals 
concerned Maoist ideology. Second, there was no reference to ideology of 
any individual either in August or December. The last fact, when com- 
bined with our finding that there was a limited reappearance of references 
to ideology in December, means that this reappearance was limited to gen- 
eral ideology; apparently ideology of specific individuals was still too sensi- 
tive an issue to be discussed in the press. 


THE POLITICAL PARTY INDEX 


The political Party Index consists of three categories: The CCP (Chi- 
nese Communist Party), Communist parties of other countries, and work- 
ers’ parties of other countries (see Table IT). 


12 In a personal communication, Professor Robert Scalapino informed me that in his 
study of North Korea, he found a similar pattern in that, during an economic crisis, 
statements blaming the government were minimized while those persuading the people 
to work harder were maximized. 
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TABLE IT 
REFERENCES TO POLITICAL PARTIES, BY MONTH * 
Test of 
Significance** 
Party May August December Total (row difference) 
C.C.P. 112 4 70 186 p> 01 
(145.6) (4.3) (70) (219.9) 
Foreign C.P.’s 2 4 9 15 not significant 
(2.6) (4.3) (9) (15.9) 
Foreign work- 8 0 0 8 p> .01 
er’s Parties (10.4) (0) (0) (10.4) 
All Parties 122 8 79 209 p> 01 
(158.6) (8.6) (79) (246.2) 
Test of sig- not sig- 
nificance** p> 01 nificant p> .01 p> 01 


(Column difference) 


* Figures in parentheses represent number cf references after adjustment for varia- 
tion in sample size (adjustment ratios for May, August, December, equal to 1.30, 1.07, 
1.00 respectively). Tests of significance are based on adjusted figures. 

** Kolmogorov-Smirnov 1-sample test for row or column difference. 


First of all, looking at the total column for all months, we find that of the 
209 references to parties, 186 referred to the. CCP. On the basis of our 
limited data, we must accept the validity of the postulate that the Chinese 
Communist spokesmen consider the Chinese Communist movement as part 
of the world Communist movement. On a long-term basis, this postulate is 
probably true. It was certainly not accidental that Teng Hsiao-Ping, in 
an article written for the Pravda in celebration of the 10th anniversary 
of the People’s Republic of China in 1957, stated that: 


We stand for proletarian internationalism as opposed to all kinds of 
bourgeois reactionary ideologies of big-nation chauvinism and narrow 
nationalism. The modern revisionists, s represented by the Yugoslav 
ruling clique, use bourgeois nationalism to oppose proletarian inter- 
nationalism, use the nation as cover to oppose international solidarity 
and have fully become an echo of imperialism. . . 48 


In fact, Teng’s article is a reflection of a more general ideological stand 
which emphasizes the interdependence of the Chinese Communist and 
world Communist movements on a long-term basis. 

While, on the one hand, we can speak of a long-term ideological stand, 
at the same time, short-run fluctuations may occur due to practical con- 
siderations made necessary by such problems as domestic crises. In our 


18 Quoted in Robert A. Scalapino, “The Foreign Policy of the Peoples Republic of 
China,” in Joseph E. Black and Kenneth W. Thompson (eds.), Foreign Policies in a 
World of Change (New York: Harper and Row, 1963), pp. 555-6. 
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sample for the latter part of 1957, for example, there was a preponderant 
number of references to the CCP as opposed to references to foreign Com- 
munist and workers’ parties. The nature of such short-run fluctuations 1s 
worth exploring in future research, although it will be, undoubtedly, a tedi- 
ous and costly job. In order to distinguish between short-run fluctuations 
and sudden changes, one must also have detailed knowledge of the lorg- 
term developmental patterns. Methodologically, one should study long-term 
patterns in detail qualitatively and, at the same time, select a large sample 
of documentary materials covering a number of years for quantitative anal- 
yses. What we have said for time-variation holds, of course, also for re- 
gional variation. 

Looking at the total number of references to all parties, we found that, 
in comparing the distribution for the three months, our hypothesis on 
minimization in communication in periods of stress is again confirmed. 
There were 122 references in May, but the number was reduced to 8 for 
August, and finally there was a re-emergence of references to political 
parties in December, the number being 79. Looking at the distribution by 
month for each party, we found that for the CCP, the restriction in com- 
munication hypothesis is also confirmed, with 112 references for May, 4 
for August and 70 for December. The number of references to foreign 
Communist parties or foreign workers’ parties during the three months 
were too few in number to warrant speculation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION IN 1957 


If the proposition that decentralization occurred late in 1957 is valid, 
then a comparison of the three time periods in our sample with regard to 
a series of indicators about decentralization in its various manifestations 
should provide evidence that in the later months of 1957, decentralization 
was much more widespread than the earlier months of the year. Since our 
sample consists of three months in 1957—namely, May, August, and 
December—we will be satisfied if, in fact, there were more indicators of 
decentralization such as a decrease in emphasis on centralized administra- 
tion and an increase in emphasis on downward transfer of authority, in the 
later months. Our data on administrative organization show quite clearly 
that there was a tremendous increase in the references to local authcrita- 
tive and administrative organization in the later months when compared 
with May. In May, only 1 out of 6 references are on local organization; 
but in August, 8 out of 11, and in December, 14 out of 22 references are 
on local organization. The number of references to national organization 
in August was the smallest of the three months; this was likely to be related 
to the minimization of communication in the rectification campaign. Since 
central or national authority and administration were challenged in the 
“Flowers” campaign, there was consequently a greater restriction on the 
discussion of national organization in the rectification period. This restric- 
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tion in communication on topics related to the sources of strain in the 
system again confirms the minimization of communication hypothesis for- 
mulated earlier. 


TABLE III 
REFERENCES TO LOCAL AND NATIONAL AUTHORITATIVE 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATIONS, BY MONTH * 
63—a—&—awawTxz=rzrzjwjxrxTljqlvquQQQqoaoaoaeeeeeeee eee iŘŘ—mM 





Test of 
Type of Significance** 
Organization May August December Total (row difference) 
National 5 3 8 16 not significant 
(6.5) (3.2) (8) (17.7) 
Local 1 8 14 23 p> .05 
(1.3) (8.6) (14) (23.9) 
Total 6 11 22 39 10 <p< .05 
(7.8) (11.8) (22) (41.6) 
Test of sig- not sig- notsig- notsig- not sig- 
nificance** nificant nificant nificant nificant 


(column difference) 





* Figures in parentheses represent number of references after adjustment for varia- 
tion in sample size (adjustment ratios for May, August, December, equal to 1.30, 1.07, 
1.00 respectively). Tests of significance are based on adjusted figures. 

** K olmogorov-Smirnov 1-sample test for row or column difference. 


REFERENCES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


On the basis of favorable, neutral and unfavorable references to foreign 
countries in the People’s Daily, an index of evaluation of foreign countries 
was computed using the following formula: favorable references multiplied 
by 1) plus (unfavorable references multiplied by —1) divided by all 
references. 

The range of the index is from 1.000 to —1.000 (i.e., from completely 
favorable to completely unfavorable). Using this index, we found in Table 
IV that in comparing the countries which recognized Communist China in 
1957, Asian countries received the most positive evaluation, African coun- 
tries second, and European countries the least. It is suggested that the 
“Bandung spirit,” together with the historically-rooted suspicion of Euro- 
pean nations may be the cause of the variation in evaluation.1* With regard 
to the countries which recognized neither Communist China nor Taiwan, a 
similar pattern prevails, but evaluation of European countries had become 
definitely negative. Looking at countries which recognized Taiwan, we find 
again a similar pattern for Europe and Asia. For countries in the Amer- 
icas, an additional factor of geo-politics seems to be operating: Central 
America, being closer to the United States, was given a highly positive 


14 Methodologically, we controlled for the variable of political recognition, and looked 
at the remaining variation. 
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evaluation while South America was given a neutral evaluation. The highly 
positive evaluation seems to be related to an effort to persuade the coun- 
tries of “Central America” 1 to join the world Communist movement, thus 
isolating the United States from her neighbors. 


TABLE IV : 
REFERENCES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN THE PEOPLE’S DAILY 
BY EVALUATION, BY CONTINENT, AND BY RECOGNITION 
IN MAY, AUGUST, AND DECEMBER, 1957 








Score on Evaluation Index 





Continent Countries which recognized: 

Communist China Neither Taiwan 
North America = havaeaueee Sees —0.5091 
Central America 2 acetetess twat +0.4000 
South America D.C wees 0.0000 
Europe -++0.067 —0.1833 —0.0767 
Asia +0.2306 +0.1500 +0.1041 
Africa +-0.1714 40.1667  oaueaseame 
Oceania anne 


* denotes not enough cases. 


CoNCLUSION 


In this paper, an effort has been made to adopt the methods of survey 
analysis to the analysis of documentary materials from Communist China. 
Combining the traditional qualitative method with a quantitative treat- 
ment of the same materials, we have shown that, with proper treatment, doc- 
uments provide not only “impressionistic evidence” but may be used as a 
tool to give a meaningful and logical “explanation” of empirical phenom- 
ena occurring In Communist China. 

One critic of quantitative analysis has maintained that this mode of 
analysis tends to preclude a judicious appraisal of the role which qualita- 
tive consideration might play. At the same time, however, he admits that: 


quantitative analysis includes qualitative aspects, for it both originates 
and culminates in qualitative considerations. On the other hand, quali- 
tative analysis proper often requires quantification in the interest of 
exhaustive treatment. Far from being alternatives the two approaches 
actually overlap. . . .16 


Therefore, the problem is not to make a choice between qualitative and 
quantitative analyses—since both are obviously indispensable—but to use 
both in conjunction with each other. In this respect, quantitative treatment 


15 Central America, in Chinese Communist political geography, includes Mexico, 
Cuba and other Caribbean countries as well as the Central American states. 

16 See Siegfrid Kracauer, “The Challenge of Qualitative Content Analysis,” in Leo 
Lowenthal (guest editor), Tke Public Opinion Quarterly, Special Issue on International 
Communications Research (Winter 1962-53), p. 634. 
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of documentary materials is similar to analysis of standardized question- 
naires, while qualitative treatment of documentary materials is similar to 
the analysis of depth interviews in survey research. 





PAUL WONG is a research analyst at the Survey Research Center of the University 
of California, Berkeley. 
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. AMERICA AND THAILAND 


FRANK C. DARLING © 





Lyndon B. Johnson is the first President of the United States 
to travel to Thailand. During his official tour in October 1966, the Amer- 
ican chief executive visited a newly built naval base on the Gulf of Siam, 
constructed with $75,000,000 in United States funds, and he promised 
more military aid to the Thai armed forces in their struggle against Com- 
munist-led guerrillas in the northeastern provinces. Mr. Johnson, who 
received an honorary doctor’s degree in political science from Chulalong- 
korn University, lauded the Thai people for their impressive economic and 
social progress. This trip symbolized in considerable degree the growing 
involvement of Thailand in American strategy in Southeast Asia. 

Several myths surround this small unique Asian country. The name 
“Muang Thai” in the Thai language, or “Thailand” in English, literally 
means “Land of the Free,” a phrase often cited by Thai spokesmen. In 
practice, however, the term has meant freedom from foreign rule rather 
than internal political freedom or democracy as understood in the West. 
Thailand was governed for many centuries by absolute monarchs, albeit 
the rule of the four kings after the 1850’s was in many respects enlight- 
ened and benevolent.” Since the overthrow of the absolute monarchy in 
1932 the country has been ruled—with one brief exception—by authori- 
tarian military leaders who also have been responsible for economic and 
social advances. Nor have the Thai always been free from foreign domina- 
tion. The Burmese twice sacked the country in the sixteenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Great Britain and France seized large areas of the king- 
dom in the nineteenth century. And Thailand was quickly overrun by the 
Japanese during the first few days of World War II. 

Another myth often cited by Thai and foreigners alike is that the 
country preserved its independence during the era of aggressive European 
colonialism by cleverly playing off one foreign power against another.? 
The foreign powers usually referred to are Great Britain and France. The 
diplomatic skill of the kingdom’s rulers is credited with saving Thailand 
from the colonial status that befell all its surrounding neighbors in south- 


1“The Promise of the New Asia: United States Policy in the Far East as stated by 
President Johnson on his Pacific Journey,” Department of State Publication 8166, No- 
vember 1966, p. 44. 

2 Walter F. Vella, The Impact of the West on Government in Thailand (Berkeley: 
1955), pp. 332-65. 

3 For example, see John Coast, Some Aspects of Siamese Politics (New York: 1953), 
p. 10; and Lennos A. Mills, Southeast Asia (Minneapolis: 1964), p. 173. 
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east Asia. Actually Thai diplomacy was only one of the factors that 
enabled the country to keep its national sovereignty. Equally important 
was geopolitics. Throughout the nineteenth century Thailand was relatively 
isolated from the major thrusts of European colonialism. This was not the 
case with Burma which adjoined the British Empire in India, or Malaya 
situated alongside the strategic trade route through the Straits of Malacca, 
or the rich island archipelago now known as Indonesia located directly in 
the path of oncoming Dutch vessels, or Indochina which attracted the 
French as a “balcony” on the South China Sea. Perhaps the most important 
factor that preserved Thailand’s independence was the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of 1896, which established the country as a buffer between their 
respective colonies in Burma and Indochina. This balanced geopolitical 
structure remained intact until Japanese troops entered Southeast Asia 
in 1941, 

Official and non-official relations between America and Thailand rest on 
a long and cordial basis. The first treaty ever negotiated between the 
United States and an Asian nation was made in 1833 by Thai king, Phra 
Nang Klao (Rama III), and Edmund Roberts, a diplomatic envoy sent 
to Southeast Asia by President Andrew Jackson. For over a century Amer- 
ican Protestant missionaries entered Thailand in small numbers and 
initiated reforms in education, medicine, and technology. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century King Chulalongkorn employed advisers from the 
Harvard Law School to assist the kingdom in abolishing extraterritoriality 
and other unequal treaty restrictions. Throughout this era good-will was 
created and many friendships were formed. The Thai often looked to the 
United States for moral support in their struggles with the British and 
the French, and many Americans voiced their admiration for the only small 
country in Asia to remain independent from European colonial rule. 

Between the two world wars the United States government began to play 
an increasing role in the contacts between the two countries. In 1920 
America negotiated a new treaty with Thailand that abolished most restric- 
tions of extraterritoriality. The treaty was drafted in such a manner that 
it would come into effect only after other nations abolished their unequal 
treaty privileges in the kingdom. This treaty was instrumental in ending 
extraterritoriality with all Western nations by 1927. The Thai government 
was aided in this endeavor by the services of Mr. Francis B. Sayre, son- 
in-law of President Woodrow Wilson and later American Commissioner 
in the Philippines. Another treaty was concluded between the United States 
and Thailand in 1937 on the basis of complete equality. 

World War II represented an aberration in American-Thai relations. The 
military leader, Phibun Songkhram, declared war against the United States 
and Great Britain primarily to gain maximum autonomy for the Thai 
government during the difficult Japanese occupation. There was no deep- 
seated hostility toward the Western powers in Thailand nor any sincere 
sympathy for Imperial Japan. The United States took the somewhat 
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unusual action of refusing to recognize this declaration of war and sup- 
ported a “Free Thai” organization that infiltrated the occupied country 
for military and intelligence operations. Great Britain took the more 
normal course of recognizing the Thai declaration of war and thereby 
gained an advantageous position in the peace treaty negotiations at the 
end of hostilities. The British sought to reduce the size and influence of 
the Thai armed forces and to assist the emergence of civilian leaders seek- 
ing some form of constitutional rule. American pressure caused the British 
to drop this demand and the Thai military services remained essentially 
unchanged. After a two-year period of instability and increasing corrup- 
tion under civilian rule, the Thai military leaders once again seized control 
of the government. 

With the beginning of the cold war in Southeast Asia, the United States 
replaced Great Britain as the major foreign influence in Thailand. The 
policy of containing Communist aggression led the American government 
to undertake a rapidly expanding role in the relations between the two 
countries. 

American interests in Thailand in this new era of international politics 
have been threefold: 

1) Geography. Thailand comprises a strategic area in the center of 
mainland Southeast Asia. After 1948 the surrounding countries became 
embroiled in bitter military conflicts either with their former colonial 
rulers (as in Indochina and Indonesia) or with local Communist insurrec- 
tions (as in Burma and Malaya). To American policy-makers, Thailand 
appeared as an oasis of stability in a region of turmoil. Any reluctance by 
the United States to cooperate closely with an authoritarian military regime 
was overcome by the need to protect Southeast Asia from falling under 
Communist rule. 

The geographic importance of Thailand has increased since these early 
days in the struggle against external aggression. Thailand has become a 
crucial base in the defense of the entire region. Bangkok has become a 
strategic city. The Thai capital commands the fertile Chao Phya River 
valley and it is a major center for commercial airlines in the Far East. 

2) People. The Thai people, about 32,000,000 in numbers, comprise the 
largest population of any state on the mainland of Southeast Asia. Approx- 
imately 85% of the Thai people are peasants whose technical skills are 
still at a low level. Yet these people are capable of increasingly sophisti- 
cated tasks. They can be trained by their own leaders for the advancement 
and defense of their own country; they could also be trained by an outside 
hostile power for the overthrow of their government. The small minority of 
urbanized Thai are already making rapid progress in economic and tech- 


4 For a thorough survey of official relations between the United States and Thailand 
during World War II, see James V. Martin, Jr., “Thai-American Relations in World 
War II,” The Journal of Asian Studies (August 1963), pp. 451-67. This article is based 
on official files in the Department of State. 
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nical skills. By Asian standards Thailand has a competent and experi- 
enced bureaucracy, and a small Thai business class is emerging. Thai in- 
tellectuals are exerting an increasing influence in the country. 

Unlike other Southeast Asian nations, Thailand does not suffer from 
intense pluralism. The nation is relatively well unified and a large major- 
ity of the people are loyal to the king. Partially assimilated minorities do 
exist, but they are a modest and manageable problem. The 3,000,000 Chi- 
nese who control much of the private commercial sector are for the most 
part satisfied with their favorable economic status, and they play no signifi- 
cant role in domestic or international politics.5 The 500,000 Moslem Malays 
in the southern provinces have received significant concessions from the 
Thai government in protecting their cultural interests. The 40,000 Viet- 
namese who fled to northeastern Thailand when the French returned to 
Indochina after World War II are a security problem for the Thai police, 
but some of them have been repatriated to North Vietnam and others have 
been relocated in less strategic areas of the country. Perhaps the most seri- 
ous minority problem is the plight of the 6,000,000 Laotian-speaking Thai 
in the poverty-stricken northeastern provinces. These people have inter- 
mittently voiced separatist sentiments from the central government and 
they are vulnerable to subversion instigated by Communist-led insurgents 
in nearby Laos.’ 

3) Resources. Thailand is the world’s leading rice exporter and annually 
produces a surplus of about 1,500,000 tons. Other important products are 
rubber, tin, teak, meat and kapok. A modest light and medium industrial 
base is being developed and almost every year more manufactured goods 
are produced locally. Over one hundred American firms, subsidiaries, or 
affiliates operate in the kingdom, including several large banks and oil 
companies. Sizeable investments in the Thai economy have also been made 
by British, Australian, Swiss, German, and Japanese corporations. 

The resources of Thailand are not of major significance to the foreign 
trade of the United States, although American industries purchase much of 
Thailand’s rubber and tin. Yet Thai resources are important to American 
policy because they assist the economic development of important non- 
Communist countries in Asia. Thai rice is exported to Japan, Malaysia, 
Singapore, India, and the Philippines. The income from all exports is the 
major source of revenue for the Thai government and is promoting the 
nation’s impressive economic progress. The United States must also deny 
control over Thai resources to any outside hostile power. The significance 
of Thailand’s surplus rice production to any expansionist goals of Com- 
munist China has been exaggerated by some observers. The 1,500,000 tons 
of surplus Thai rice would last the 700,000,000 Chinese people about three 


5 Richard J. Coughlin, Double Identity: The Chinese in Modern Thailand (Hong 
Kong: 1960), pp. 116-43. 

6 Charles F. Keyes, “Ethnic Identity and Loyalty of Villagers in Northeastern Thai- 
land,” Asain Survey, VI:7 (July 1966), pp. 362-9. 
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days, and it is doubtful that the Peking regime would risk a major war 
for this minor economic gain. Yet acquisition of Thai resources by the 
Chinese Communists or any other unfriendly power could be used against 
the interests of the United States and the non-Communist nations in South- 
east Asia. 


U.S. Poticy In THAILAND 


American policy in Thailand since the beginning of the Cold War can 
be divided into two phases. The first is the period from 1950 to 1961 
when the primary objective of the United States was to build the kingdom 
into a “bastion” of the free world in Southeast Asia and to prepare the 
country for an “assault” from Communist China.” In spite of the fact 
that overt aggression was unlikely due to significant internal weaknesses 
inside Communist China and adverse geographic conditions in the region, 
the United States rapidly expanded the Thai armed forces from about 
50,000 to 100,000 men. While the country had very few domestic Com- 
munists, the Americans strengthened the Thai police forces and urged 
stringent suppressive measures against opponents of the government. A 
400-strong U.S. Army mission helped to train the Thai military services 
and large quantities of American armaments were provided. The modest 
technical aid program begun just after World War II was largely con- 
verted to military objectives. 

The internal political repercussions of this policy were largely ignored 
by official Americans. With large-scale military assistance from the United 
States, the Thai military leaders were able to expand their control into 
almost every phase of national life. Corruption within the new military 
leadership greatly surpassed that of former civilian regimes, The remain- 
ing constitutional institutions inaugurated just after the war by the civilians 
were completely abolished. Political parties or organized pressure groups 
were either forbidden or controlled by the ruling regime. Political power 
became increasingly centralized, at first under a triumvirate regime led by 
Field Marshal Phibun Songkhram, General Phao, and General Sarit, and 
after 1958—-under the most rigid authoritarian rule imposed in modern 
Thailand—by Sarit alone. l 

Throughout this period Thailand made considerable economic progress, 
but much of the new prosperity went to a few favored groups such as high- 
ranking military officers, land owners, and Chinese merchants. Thousands 
of civil servants remained underpaid. Millions of peasants received only 
a fraction of the price obtained from the sale of their rice. Advances were 
also made in education and welfare, but progress was limited. Modern 
welfare services were confined to Bangkok and a few provincial centers. 
There were only two universities with less than 15,000 full-time students. 


7 Frank C. Darling, Thailand and the United States (Washington, D.C.: 1965), pp. 
69-103. 
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Primary and secondary schools remained understaffed, and educational 
standards stayed low. These conditions delayed development and contrib- 
uted to crime and corruption. 

The United States cannot be held primarily responsible for the major 
Thai shortcomings of this first period. Military leaders were already in 
control in Thailand when American policy first sought to extend its pro- 
tection to the country against Communist aggression. Most of the economic 
and social problems were the product of history and tradition. Yet the 
heavy emphasis by the United States on a narrow anti-Communism and 
a rapid build-up of military power assisted the Thai military leaders’ 
efforts to expand their control over the government and to entrench them- 
selves more deeply in political and economic affairs. No other group could 
challenge them. Within a short time a military career offered the most 
suitable channel to positions of prestige, power, and wealth. At a time 
when the country needed more technicians, teachers, and professional peo- 
ple, the armed forces attracted a disproportionate number of promising 
Thai youth. 

In some degree American policy intensified the “split personality” which 
has characterized Thailand since the end of the absolute monarchy, ham- 
pering its development. In diplomacy, finance, and trade where Americans 
and other foreigners deal most closely with the country, the Thai have 
consistently exhibited a high level of intelligence and sophistication. The 
kingdom’s foreign policy realistically adjusts the national interest to the 
major forces of international politics. The country is relatively secure. The 
national currency is sound. Foreign trade is expanding. Yet in domestic 
political affairs, where Americans and other foreigners do not directly 
participate, the Thai have shown immaturity and a low level of sophistica- 
tion. Personal relationships remain dominant in the political life of the 
country. Institutionalization of the political system is still lacking, and 
the attempt to broaden the base of political power receives little support 
from the regime. No elections have been held since 1957. A new constitu- 
tion has been drafted but its promulgation is delayed because of the Thai 
military leaders’ emphasis upon the need for order and security. The 
formation of organized business groups and labor unions that could go 
hand in hand with economic advances is thereby postponed. No opportunity 
exists for the formation of broadly based political parties. No steps are 
taken to promote a more responsible free press. Internal political forces 
remain latent and undeveloped. 

The second and present phase of American policy in Thailand com- 
menced in 1961. During this period the major function of Thailand in 
American strategy in Southeast Asia has been to serve as one base in the 
military struggle to preserve the independence of South Vietnam. Amer- 
ican fighter planes use airfields in Thailand located only a few hundred 
miles away from their targets in North Vietnam. Important logistical and 
support facilities have been constructed, and Bangkok serves as a major 
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rest and rehabilitation center for United States soldiers on leave from 
Vietnam. The number of American military personnel stationed in Thai- 
land has increased from 400 to over 30,000. 

The goal of United States policy during the first period, i.e., to prepare 
Thailand for overt external aggression, overlaps in some degree with the 
objectives of the second phase. However, American strategy since 1961 
has rested on more realistic and rational grounds. South Vietnam is under 
an intense Communist attack from both internal and external sources. 
The United States and all non-Communist nations in Southeast Asia have 
a vital interest in preserving the independence and territorial integrity of 
this former French colony. Thailand has played a crucial role in this 
endeavor. Without the use of Thai bases, the American military effort i in 
Vietnam would be more costly and difficult. 

American policy in Thailand in the non-military fields in the second 
phase has also shown more logic and reason. The militant anti-Communism 
of the past has been moderated and more emphasis has been placed on 
economic and social development. With American assistance, the Thai gov- 
ernment is giving more help to the provinces where until recently few 
fruits of modern technology have been introduced. Much of this program 
is concentrated in the strategic northeastern provinces. Good roads now 
reach into formerly remote and inaccessible areas. For the first time in 
history universities are being constructed outside Bangkok. More ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are being built. The rice trade has im- 
proved. The country is experiencing more prosperity. 

Yet many of the former domestic political problems remain, and some, 
indeed, have become more intense. The present government under Field 
Marshal Thanom Kittikachorn is more moderate than its predecessor, but 
new factions within the military leadership are again vying for power. 
The new attempt to move to some form of constitutional government is 
still blocked by the policy that emphasizes order and security. The mal- 
distribution of wealth continues to foment crime and corruption. Civil 
servants have not received a raise in income since 1951 in spite of rapid 
inflation. The new provincial universities in Chiengmai, Khonkaen, and 
Songkhla receive meager funds and support from the central government. 


ALTERNATIVES OPEN TO THE UNITED STATES 


American policy in Thailand has four major alternatives. At one extreme 
the United States could abolish its military and economic aid programs 
and withdraw American troops stationed in the country. It could maintain 
only a diplomatic and information mission and rely primarily on the 
United Nations and private enterprise for the economic progress of the 
kingdom. Missionaries and foundations could promote social advancement. 
This choice could be justified on the grounds that the Thai government 


is inefficient and corrupt and the Thai military leaders continue to impose x 


an authoritarian political rule. 
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This course of action would be irrational for the United States and it 
would deal a crucial blow to American policy throughout the non-Com- 
munist world. Confidence in the determination of the United States to 
assist nations threatened by Communist aggression and subversion would 
quickly decline. Respect for American patience and tolerance in dealing 
with non-Western nations using practices contrary to American democratic 
values would likewise decrease. This choice would also have serious reper- 
cussions within Thailand. Economic progress would continue but at a 
slower rate. The military defenses would be seriously weakened and the 
scattered Communist insurgency in the northeastern provinces could 
expand. In brief, such a move would jeopardize the security of the country 
and threaten the consistently cordial and mutually beneficial relations 
that have existed between America and Thailand for over a century. 

At the opposite extreme, the United States could endeavor to inter- 
fere extensively in Thai internal affairs and push domestic reforms more 
in accordance with American political and economic standards. More 
strings could be attached to military aid. Loans and grants could be con- 
tingent upon the Thai government’s agreement. to reduce corruption, im- 
prove administrative efficiency, promulgate a constitution, hold free elec- 
tions, and make other reforms. 

A few modest moves by Americans in this direction from time to time 
might actually serve a useful purpose in promoting good government and 
more effective public services for the Thai people. Yet, as a broad policy 
alternative, this choice would also do great damage to American policy 
in Thailand and in the non-Communist world. Extensive interference in the 
internal affairs of another nation, no matter how well intentioned, is con- 
trary to American traditions. The role of the United States in Thailand 
would change from influence to control. This course of action would also 
be self-defeating. It would reduce the ability of the Thai government and 
people to work out solutions to their own problems, and it would negate 
the basic goal of American policy which has always been to promote more 
self-reliance and self-help in the nations receiving American aid. With 
each passing year Thailand would require more assistance from the United 
States instead of less. 

A third alternative would be for the United States to neutralize Thai- 
land along with all of Southeast Asia as recommended in vague and general 
terms by President de Gaulle, some Americans, and many observers from 
non-aligned nations in Asia and Africa. This course of action warrants 
careful consideration by both American and Thai policy makers and in 
the future it may offer an opportunity to promote the security and stabil- 
ity of the region. However, such a policy is of doubtful utility to the United 
States at the present time. Thailand is not partially occupied by Com- 
munist military forces, as are South Vietnam and Laos. The scattered 
guerrilla warfare in the northeastern provinces is a potential threat but 
it has not yet reached a scale that jeopardizes the unity of the nation. 
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Counterinsurgency operations by well-trained Thai military forces, com- 
bined with effective economic and social reforms should contain this incipi- 
ent Insurgency. 

More important in any consideration of neutralizing Thailand is the 
attitude of the Thai government and people themselves. While a few Thai 
leaders have voiced some sentiments for a neutralist foreign policy in the 
past, the Thanom government today exhibits no serious intentions of 
assuming a neutral position in the struggle against Communist aggression. 
The Thai leaders of their own free will have chosen to cooperate with the 
United States and other Western nations, not because they are ideolog- 
ically pro-American or pro-Western, but because they believe this is the 
most effective policy in protecting the security of the kingdom. It is often 
overlooked that Thailand followed a policy of non-alignment in inter- 
national politics long before neutralism was used by many newly-inde- 
pendent nations in Asia and Africa. 

From the 1850’s until 1941 the rulers of Thailand, monarchs and mil- 
itary leaders alike, sought to avoid political and military involvements with 
Great Britain and France who ruled the bordering colonies of Burma and 
Indochina. The Thai leaders could have continued a neutralist policy in 
the cold war. However, since 1950 they have cooperated closely with the 
Western powers and rejected a policy of non-alignment because of a non- 
radical political leadership, the fear of Communism, the lack of a colonial 
background, and the desire for rapid economic development. The failure 
of the 1962 Geneva conference to establish a unified and genuinely neutral 
Laos has intensified the resolve of the Thai government to avoid a policy 
of neutralism and gain more effective defense measures from the United 
States. 

A final alternative for the United States is to maintain the broad goals 
of the present policy but to adjust the bilateral programs now in operation 
so they conform more to the actual conditions in Thailand, and thereby 
produce better long-range results. This alternative is perhaps the most 
rational and promising. 

In the military field the United States can improve its own capacity 
to defend the region so that American armed forces will be in a position 
to cope with any large-scale overt aggression. Only the United States has 
the power to stop a major military attack against Thailand by either Com- 
munist China or North Vietnam. The Americans can supplement this effort 
by adjusting their military assistance program so the Thai armed forces 
are trained and equipped primarily for the only kind of warfare they will 
ever be expected to fight, namely a guerrilla-type war against local and 
externally infiltrated insurgents. 

The oversized conventional units in the Thai armed forces that have 
been maintained at American expense since 1951 are of little value in the 
defense of the kingdom. Small elite forces supported by helicopters and 
mobile support facilities are urgently needed to cope with possible insur- 
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gency in the vulnerable and economically depressed provinces. Some changes 
in this direction have been made in recent years. However, insufficient 
understanding of this problem still exists in the United States. The Thai 
leaders themselves also hamper effective defense measures by using the 
armed forces excessively for political purposes. Large units and conven- 
tional armaments are maintained in many cases only because they enhance 
promotions, privileges, and personal political goals. 

American policy in Thailand and the entire region could also be im- 
proved by adjusting the SEATO alliance to deal more effectively with 
security problems and possible military contingencies. This eight-member 
treaty organization has contributed much in technical assistance. An excel- 
lent graduate engineering school has been established in Bangkok and 
programs have been inaugurated dealing with medical research, commun- 
ity development, vehicle maintenance, telecommunications, and cultural 
affairs. From the time of its origin, however, SEATO has exhibited serious 
weaknesses in accomplishing its essential purpose of providing for the 
collective military defense of Southeast Asia. The three Asian members 
(Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines) are not contiguous and they 
have significant social and cultural differences. Pakistan joined the alliance 
to obtain larger quantities of American military and economic aid and to 
bolster its power position against India, not Communist aggression. The 
Philippines is too weak economically and militarily to render any signifi- 
cant assistance to the organization. France has not supported the treaty 
organization according to its original provisions and its role has often 
been negative and disruptive. Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand 
have consistently supported SEATO, but with modest forces. Only the 
United States and Thailand have taken the treaty organization seriously, 
and it has been American power that has supported the basic military 
objectives of the alliance. 

At the present time the United States would probably lose more than it 
would gain in attempting to abolish SEATO. However, American policy 
in Southeast Asia would be considerably strengthened if the treaty organ- 
ization as a whole were made more flexible, along the lines of the 1962 
agreement between Secretary of State Dean Rusk and the Thai Foreign 
Minister Thanad Khoman. This agreement upheld individual as well as 
collective action in the defense of the region. Treaty members can take 
whatever action they believe is necessary without the prior approval of all 
other members. No longer can one member (such as France) block treaty 
action. 

American policy in Southeast Asia could be further improved by negoti- 
ating a bilateral mutual defense pact with Thailand. Similar military 
treaties have been in effect for several years with South Korea, Japan, 
Formosa, and the Philippines. Such a treaty could supplement the role 
of SEATO and give the United States and Thailand even greater flexibil- 
ity in dealing with military contingencies near the Thai borders. This action 
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could further reassure the Thai government and people of American deter- 
mination to prevent the kingdom from falling under Communist domina- 
tion. It could serve as a warning to Peking or Hanoi to refrain from mil- 
itary encroachments against Thailand. It could be especially useful to 
American policy in light of recent advancements made by the Chinese 
Communists in the field of nuclear weapons and long-range missiles. A 
deeper commitment by the United States to defend Thailand might also 
improve the environment for non-military reforms, by encouraging the 
Thai leaders to concentrate more on internal economic and social problems. 

The role of the United States in the economic field is more limited than 
in military strategy since Thailand’s favorable foreign trade balance makes 
large-scale economic assistance unnecessary. Indeed, without the heavy 
defense burden imposed by present military needs, Thailand could soon 
dispense with bilateral economic aid entirely, and like Formosa it could 
push ahead with economic development largely on its own. The United 
States has continued to provide modest economic assistance by constructing 
roads, dams, irrigation projects, etc. However, more of this infrastructure 
is being built by regional and international organizations such as the 
Colombo Plan, the World Bank, and the United Nations. Along with other 
nations, the United States has assisted economic progress in Thailand by 
expanding free enterprise and foreign trade. 

A program that could be increased at little cost but with big benefits 
to both countries is cultural exchange. The Fulbright-Hays program, the 
East-West Center at the University of Hawaii, the leadership and special- 
ist exchanges could all be expanded to enable more Thai professors, edu- 
cators, journalists, artists, engineers, technicians, and administrators to 
interact with their Western, and especially, their American counterparts. 
Most of the progress made in the kingdom in the past century has come 
from Thai educated or trained in Europe or America. The Thai, like all 
visitors from abroad who participate in these exchanges, are free to choose 
ideas and methods they see in the West and adapt them to the needs of 
their own country. This cross-cultural process has already done much to 
strengthen the tolerance, independence, and stability already vested in 
Thai traditions; it can also reduce the apathy, superstition, and personal- 
ism that have hampered the progress of the kingdom. 

In political reforms the United States can do little in spite of its exten- 
sive influence in the country. Permanent advances in the political system 
must come from the Thai themselves. Yet by example and by a balanced 
approach to the institutions and groups that may emerge, the United States 
can in modest degree assist any Thai-initiated moves toward political mod- 
ernization. If a constitution is promulgated, the Americans can give assist- 
ance and moral support to the members of the legislature. Personal con- 
tacts, observation trips abroad, and public praise can be extended to the 
members of this important representative institution just as they have been 
given in the past to military and administrative leaders. The United States 
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government can perhaps assist the evolution of responsible pressure groups 
by facilitating contacts between Thai business organizations, labor unions, 
agricultural groups and their counterparts in America. Perhaps most im- 
portant, the United States can give prestige to moderate opposition polit- 
ical leaders who may emerge from future democratic reforms. These per- 
sons in time may play a useful role as constructive critics and checks -on 
executive authority, and will be instrumental in the evolution toward 
genuine constitutional government. 

Relations between American and Thailand are unlikely to experience 
major changes in the near future. The Thai government will almost cer- 
tainly remain under military leadership for many years and the country 
should continue the favorable economic progress it has achieved since 1950, 
The United States will continue to be the major foreign influence in the 
kingdom, although Great Britain, Australia, Japan, and West Germany will 
have significant commercial and cultural relations with the country. 

Two problems may arise that will warrant serious considerations by both 
American and Thai policy makers. One problem may come in the after- 
math of a political or military settlement in Vietnam when many of the 
American military forces now stationed in Thailand will be withdrawn. 
The reaction of the Thai government to this move will probably be mixed. 
The Thai leaders will welcome the reduced social problems caused by the 
removal of large numbers of foreign military personnel from their country, 
but at the same time will probably request some new assurances that the 
United States will continue to defend them against future aggression. Such 
a reaction was evident in 1962 when American troops were landed in the 
kingdom during the Laotian crisis and then withdrawn. 

This situation may be resolved if the United States follows two of the 
recommendations made above; namely, to expand the capability of skilled 
mobile counter-insurgency units within the Thai armed forces, and to 
negotiate a bilateral military treaty. Thailand would thus be equipped 
with a defensive capacity suitable for limited contingencies and would be 
reassured of American determination to deal with new large-scale military 
threats. 

A second problem in American-Thai relations will be the modest and 
scattered criticism of United States policies by opposition leaders and 
groups who may gain certain political and civil liberties as the country 
moves toward some form of constitutional rule. The near-complete accord 
and harmony at the official level may not always prevail in all segments 
of Thai public opinion. Political groups leaning toward the left may crit- 
icize SEATO and American military aid, and support a foreign policy 
calling for neutralism and recognition of Communist China. Certain tradi- 
tional and conservative Thai groups may come to resent excessive foreign 
influence, including that of the United States. Demands of this kind were 
made by oposition parties during the brief democratic experiment in the 
mid-1950’s, and arguments will probably be voiced again. 
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This would not mean that Thailand is suddenly becoming anti-American 
or sympathetic to Communism. Much goodwill and respect for the United 
States will continue among the large majority of Thai people. These pro- 
tests will most probably come from small discontented groups who will be 
more effective in propaganda than political activity, and who will have no 
serious chance of gaining control of the government. Their diverse opinions 
will probably be a healthy political sign coming in part from the fermen- 
tation of new ideas borrowed from the West and new demands generated 
by economic and social programs sponsored in part by the United States. 
Paradoxically, some criticism of America will be a compliment to America 
as it will herald an awakening by a people who have long been politically 
apathetic and docile. 

These problems can be resolved by restraint and statesmanship. America 
and Thailand have important common interests in preventing Communist 
aggression and subversion in Southeast Asia and they share the goal of 
promoting economic and social development in the region. They must cope 
with significant differences between a large industrialized nuclear power - 
with global responsibilities and a small agricultural country with more 
limited regional interests. A major task in both countries is for moderate 
and well-informed leaders to hold power, men capable of continuing frank 
and open dialogue with each other. If these conditions can prevail, the good 
relations that have existed between America and Thailand for over a cen- 
tury should continue in the future. 





i 
FRANK C. DARLING is an Associate Professor in the Department of Political Science 
at the University of Colorado. 


THE INDO-CEYLON PACT AND THE 
“STATELESS” INDIANS IN CEYLON 


URMILA PHADNIS 





When the Indo-Ceylon pact on the future political status of 
the people of Indian origin in Ceylon was signed in October 1964, it was 
hoped that an end was in sight to a dispute that had caused much acri- 
mony between the two countries. Two and a half years have gone by, and 
the Prime Ministers who signed the pact are no longer in office. General 
elections have altered the political complexion of the parliaments in both 
countries. In India, the recent elections substantially reduced the Congress 
party majority at the center. But even more significant for the implementa- 
tion of the pact was the landslide victory of the Dravida Munnetra Kaz- 
hagam (DMK), a consistent opponent of the Indo-Ceylon pact, in Madras. 
With 138 of the 234 seats in the Madras Assembly, the DMK has formed 
the government. In the Parliamentary elections, it won all the twenty-five 
seats it contested against its Congress rivals. In Ceylon, the 1965 elec- 
tions brought into power a party which was in opposition when the pact 
was signed. What is even more relevant is the fact that the “National” 
Government formed by the United National Party ( UNP) is composed of 
parties and groups which opposed the pact in 1964. 

It is in these radically altered political circumstances that the Ceylon 
government has piloted legislation “to enable and facilitate” the Sirima- 
Shastri pact through the second reading to the committee stage. The debate 
on the bill in the Ceylon House of Representatives in 1965 indicated that 
some of the controversies relating to the future political status of people 
of Indian origin in Ceylon have been resolved, but others stil] persist. 
Further, certain new problems directly connected with the actual imple- 
mentation of the pact have emerged. An attempt will be made in this article 
to examine some of the issues which have generated controversies in the 
past and some of the difficulties that would need to be sorted out in the 
actual implementation of the pact in the future. 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 


The problem of the political status of estate laborers of Indian origin 
in Ceylon has been a major issue between India and Ceylon for nearly four 
decades,* but it assumed signal importance in 1963 when it was discovered 


1 The advent of plantations in Ceylon in the 1830’s and the apathy of the indigenous 
population to work on them led to the import of Jaborers from South India. The prob- 
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that only 134,187 of an estimated 829,619 persons who had applied for 
Ceylon’s citizenship under the citizenship laws of 1948 and 1949 actually 
qualified.?2 While the government of Ceylon maintained consistently that 
the persons rejected were to be repatriated to India as they were ab initio 
its citizens, New Delhi held diametrically the opposite view; it insisted 
that in view of their long stay in the island, these persons were “really and 
in fact the residents of Ceylon.” 3 As early as 1952, Prime Minister Nehru 
had argued that if Ceylonese citizenship was denied to these people of 
Indian origin, “they become stateless.’”* In 1962, when the processing of 
all the citizenship applications was completed, it was evident that India 
and Ceylon still had to grapple with the political future of nearly 975,000 
persons, categorized as “stateless” by India and as “Indian nationals” by 
Ceylon. 

Although the Indian government disclaimed any legal responsibility for 
residents of Ceylon of Indian origin, it did not deny a “sentimental” inter- 
est in them because of their Indian origin. On the other hand, the official 
and unofficial opinion in Ceylon, while admitting this was a “domestic” 
issue, insisted that the cooperation of the Indian government was needed in 
repatriating the Indians. Further, the Indian government, while recogniz- 
ing this issue as an internal problem of Ceylon as well as the right of Ceylon 
to enact citizenship Jaws, did deprecate some of the provisions of Ceylon’s 
legislation as “unsatisfactory” and “unfair” and criticized its mode of 
operation. Certain economic measures of the Ceylon government aimed 
at the Indian community also were not appreciated by New Delhi. Thus, 
the different approaches of India and Ceylon made it difficult for them to 
draw a line between rights and obligations. Consequently, no solution of the 
problem mutually acceptable to the parties concerned could be evolved. 
It is against this background of the controversy between the two govern- 
ments that the Sirimi-Shastri Pact of 1964 has to be considered. 


a a ae eS 
lem of their political status cropped up about a century later, beginning with the re- 
action of the Sinhalese to the Donoughmore Commission report. 

2 India, Lok Sabha debates 22 (1958), col. 1447; and Ceylon Daily News, July 3, 
1964. The figures as provided in the official statement of Mrs. Bandaranaike vary 
slightly. According to her, 115,135 people of Indian origin had been given citizenship 
under the 1949 Act and approximately 6,000 under the 1948 Act. Ceylon Today, 13:12 
(December 1964), 15. 

3 Speech of Prime Minister Nehru on March 31, 1955. India, Lok Sabha debates, 
Part II, 2 (1955), col. 3904. 

4 India, Parliamentary debates, Part I, 3 (1952), col. 294. 

5 India, Lok Sabha debates, 56 (1961), col. 13. Nehru reflected this conflict in the 
Indian mind on March 17, 1953 when he said “there is a history behind this. .. . Be- 
cause of that history the Government of Ceylon cannot dispose of it merely by saying 
that it is just their lookout and nobody else’s, or by throwing out 100,000 or 200,000 
persons, and making them stateless. India, Lok Sabha debates, 2 (1953), Part II, col. 
2238. Also see ibid., 6 (1957), cols. 11446-8. 

6 India, Parliamentary debates, Part I, 3 (1950), col. 1658; and India, Lok Sabha 
debates, Part II, 7 (1954), col. 3894; 2 (1955), col. 3094; and Part I, 1 (1955), cols. 
784-7. 
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THE SIRIMA-SHASTRI PACT 


That the 1964 pact was the result of hard bargaining between both 
governments is evident from the extension of the Ceylon’s premier’s stay 
twice, turning what were to be four-day talks (24-28 October) into six-day 
round-the-clock negotiations. On several occasions, the talks seemed on the 
verge of collapse.” However, the negotiations reflected not only a sense of 
earnestness on the part of both premiers but, what is more, a sense of 
realism. Mr. Shastri appropriately took into confidence the leaders of 
Madras ® (the area from which most of the plantation laborers in Ceylon 
had come) and elicited the cooperation of other states on the question of 
rehabilitation of repatriates. This transformed what had been regarded 
as a regional issue® into a national one. 

The numerical formula: The numerical formula, on which the ten point 
agreement hinged, provides for the repatriation of 525,000 persons together 
with their natural increase to India and the absorption of 300,000 as 
Ceylon citizens, under a 15-year phased program. The political status of 
the residue of 150,000 other Ceylon residents of Indian Origin, it was 
agreed, would be negotiated later. 

This type of formula had been suggested by former Prime Minister 
Bandarnaike much earlier. The “absorbable maximum” by Ceylon, as 
perceived by its first Prime Minister, D. S. Senanayake, seemed to be of 
the order of 50,000. His son and successor as Prime Minister, Dudley 
Senanayake, placed it at a much higher level. In 1953, during his regime, 
the numerical formula was clearly spelt out; Ceylon would absorb 400,000 
as citizens while the status of another 250,000, who would be given per- 
manent residence permits, would be determined at the end of ten years. 
“The balance of Indian residents in Ceylon, approximately 300,000 or 
more, were to be accepted as Indian citizens by the Government of India, 


T Mrs, Bandaranaike’s delegation included one member who was not known to hold 
conciliatory views on the question. She also asked the leader of the opposition party, 
Dudley Senanayake, to join the delegation. While initially agreeing to come, Senanayake 
finally decided against this. However, Mrs. Bandaranaike continued to be in close touch 
with him on this issue. Ceylon today, 13:12 (December 1964), 14. 

8 The Chief Minister of Madras was a participant in the parleys. At the last stage of 
discussions, Kamaraj, the Congress president and a prominent leader of Madras, was 
also consulted. See “Indo-Ceylon Accord,” M ainstream, 3:10 (November 7, 1964), 8. 

9In 1958, for instance, the Government of India had laid down that as Ceylonese 
repatriates were neither “destitutes nor homeless” and as they came back with their 
own savings, the government did not deem it necessary to extend any special assistance 
to them. [India, Lok Sabha debates, 18 (1958), col. 2377.] Again in 1962, Jaipal Singh 
asked why the Government of India did not consider the matter of repatriation as a 
Central responsibility, the Deputy Minister of External Affairs simply said that it was 
a “suggestion for action.” India, Lok Sabha debates, series 3, 2 (1962), col. 3584. 

105. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, Towards a new era: selected speeches of S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike made in the legislature of Ceylon 1931-59 (Colombo: 1961), p. 595. 
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and to be compulsorily repatriated, the operation being phased over a 
definite period of years.” 1 

The discussions ended in failure because of Nehru’s willingness to recog- 
nize a maximum of 250,000 as Indian citizens. He also objected to the 
idea of compulsory repatriation,!* which he feared might serve as a prece- 
dent in the case of all Indians overseas.1* Nehru preferred to seek solu- 
tions in such cases on the basis of political principles which he felt should 
govern franchise rights. This approach however proved impractical as is 
evident from the infructuous talks which Nehru had with all five premiers 
of Ceylon during the 1947-1964 period. Prime Minister Shastri’s accept- 
ance of the numerical formula, though a deviation from the Nehru ap- 
proach, showed a sense of realism in this context. 

From the Ceylonese viewpoint, Mrs. Bandaranaike in effect scored over 
Senanayake, for under the 1964 pact Ceylon was committed to absorb only 
300,000 as against the 400,000 Senanayake had agreed to more than a 
decade earlier. Mrs. Bandaranaike, however, did not remain in power long 
enough to implement the agreement by introducing new citizenship legis- 
lation. 

Ceylon Workers’ Congress and the Pact: The Ceylon Workers’ Con- 
gress (CWC), which had been founded by Nehru in 1939 (it was called 
the Ceylon Indian Congress until it split into two groups—the CWC 
and the Ceylon Democratic Congress), accepted the numerical formula in 
principle at a special meeting on 7 November 1964. However, it demanded 
an unequivocal declaration on the part of both governments that repatria- 
tion would neither be compulsory nor under coercion; that persons regis- 
tered as Ceylonese citizens would be placed on the general electoral regis- 
ter; that those on whom Indian citizenship would be conferred would not, 
during their stay in Ceylon, be discriminated against or subjected to any 
disabilities in respect of education, employment and travel facilities; and 
finally that the repatriates would be permitted to take out their savings. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike’s statement on November 10, 1964, regarding the 
introduction of a separate electoral register for people of Indian origin 
registered as Ceylonese citizens as well as compulsory repatriation for 
Indian citizens, evoked sharp criticism from the CWC. In the debate 
on the Governor-General’s address, labor leader Thondaman deplored 
the introduction of a separate electoral register and maintained that this 
provision was a “betrayal of the settled policies of the late Premier 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike” which Mrs. Bandaranaike’s government had 
solemnly pledged to follow." 

John Kotelawala, An Asian prime minister’s story (London: 1956), pp. 104-5. 

Ibid. 
13 The Hindu, March 4, 1958. 
14 Congress News (Colombo), 2:30 (December 15, 1964), 2. Also see Times of India 


(Delhi) (December 21, 1964). 
15 Ibid., 3. 
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THe UNP MINISTRY AND THE INDO-CEYLONESE PACT 


The leader of the CWC not only contributed to the unseating of Mrs. 
Bandaranaike’s government, but played a significant role in tilting the 
political balance in favor the United National Party (UNP) in the elec- 
tions which followed. The CWC transferred its support to the UNP from 
the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP), which it had supported in the 1960 
elections. Consequently, in the plantation districts where there is the heav- 
iest concentration of “Indian Tamil” voters, Mrs. Bandaranaike’s party 
suffered major reversals, losing 11 seats to the UNP. With the support of 
the CWC in the elections and with the other Tamil parties in the forma- 
tion of the government, Senanayake was able to form a “National Gov- 
ernment” on March 22, 1965. 

Soon after taking over, the new Ministry asked its legal department to 
prepare a draft amendment to the citizenship laws. The Governor-General, 
in his address to Parliament on April 9, 1965, announced that the Senan- 
ayake government would resume negotiations with the Indian government 
“with a view to removing the difficulties’ which had arisen in regard to 
the implementation of the pact.16 In the debate that followed, Senanayake 
maintained that these “difficulties” were with regard to the principle of 
compulsory repatriation, the making of separate electoral register for 
registered citizens, and Ceylon’s Control of Employment Bill," as well 
as the political status of the 150,000 Indian residents which still remained 
undecided. 

Control of Employment Bill: Mrs. Bandaranaike declared intention to 
introduce a “Control of Employment Bill” in Parliament had been raised 
at the Indo-Ceylonese conference of December 1964. The Indian delega- 
tion maintained that it was specifically provided in the Sirima-Shastri 
agreement that those to be repatriated would be guaranteed employment 
till the date of their repatriation or till they were fifty-five years of age. In 
this context the proposed enactment constituted a violation of the pact. 
This controversy, however, disappeared when the new Senanayake govern- 
ment declared that it would not adopt legislation which discriminated 
against the people of Indian origin in terms of employment. In the debate 
on the Indo-Ceylon Agreement Bill on February 21, 1967, Senanayake 
maintained that “there was not a word in the pact about Indians in em- 
ployment here. They could work till 55.” 18 An offshoot of the controversy 
over compulsory repatriation in the recent debate in the Ceylon Parliament 
was that the UNP Government lost the support of two M.P.s belonging to 
the Federal Party from the Tamil-speaking northern provinces. 

Separate Electoral Register: The proposal to place on a separate electoral 
register persons of Indian origin already registered as Ceylon citizens 


16 Ceylon, Parliamentary debates, House of Representatives 60 (1965), col. 100. 
17 Ibid., cols. 1163-4. 
18 Ceylon daily news (Colombo), February 22, 1967. 
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under previous citizenship acts as well as those to be accepted under the 
1964 agreement, had been probably one of the few decisions by Mrs. 
Bandaranaike. which amounted to a reversal of her late husband’s pro- 
gram. The proposal, which had first been muted during Premier Kotela- 
wala’s regime in pursuance to the Indo-Ceylon agreement of January 1954, 
had not been enacted into law then as “‘the inquiries into the application for 
registration as citizens under the Indian and Pakistani Residents (Citizen- 
ship) Act” were still to be completed.’® 

Bandaranaike, who succeeded Kotelawala as Prime Minister in 1956, 
was a strong opponent of the separate electorate clause of the 1954 Nehru- 
Kotelawala pact. Soon after coming to power he appointed a Joint Select 
Committee to revise the constitution. Its recommendation for the aboli- 
tion of separate electorates through a constitutional amendment bill was 
approved by the lower house by a 74—7 vote on January 8, 1959. During 
the debate, Bandaranaike announced that he had already been in touch 
with Nehru who neither commended nor objected to the abolition of a 
separate electorate. He noted, however, that the separate electorate clause ) 
had been included in the 1954 constitution not at the request of the Indian 
prime minister but as a “concession reluctantly wrung” from him,” and 
concluded that the abolition of this provision was unlikely to offend India. 

Nehru later admitted to the Indian Parliament that he had agreed to 
the provision of separate electorate in 1954 partly because it was an 
interim measure and partly because the manner in which a particular class 
of Ceylon citizens should be represented in the legislature was of “domestic 
concern to the people and Government of Ceylon.” ** However, when Mrs. 
Bandaranaike argued in her Senate speech of November 10, 1964, that the 
proposal for separate electoral registers was not discussed at the Indo- 
Ceylon parleys of October 1964 because this was a matter solely for 
“determination by our sovereign parliament,” New Delhi not only expressed 
concern over such “discriminatory treatment” but took the stand that the 
issue became relevant to the Delhi agreement. In a letter to Mrs. Bandar- 
anaike (November 22, 1964), Prime Minister Shastri maintained that 
despite the “heavy burden” placed on India by the pact, this had been 
counterbalanced by “the consideration that those accepted as Ceylon cit- 
izens would become full-fledged citizens, and join the main stream of 
Ceylon’s civic life.” He feared that a separate electoral register might not 
only make the assimilation of people of India origin in Ceylon more diffi- 
cult but might intensify separationist tendencies “giving rise to disunity 
and conflict. We ourselves have had a sad experience of this in the past.” 
He hoped that the Ceylon government would not impose a separate elec- 
toral register and would consider the whole matter in the spirit of the 


19 Statement of premier Bandaranaike. Ceylon, Parliamentary debates, House of 
Representatives, 33 (1959), col. 2483. 

20 Ibid., cols. 2747-8. 

21 India, Lok Sabha debates, 27 (1959), cols. 4753-4. 
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agreement reached between them.?* At the meeting of the Indian and 
Ceylonese officials in December 1964, the Indian delegation stated that 
if this issue was not satisfactorily resolved, there was no assurance for 
the implementation of Sirima-Shastri agreement.” 

The Senanayake government was in a dilemma on this question. It had 
to satisfy the Indian government as well as the CWC and elicit their help 
in the implementation of the pact, and at at the same time assuage the 
feelings of the Kandyans who were rightly concerned with the prospect 
that Ceylon citizens of Indian origin, if they remained on the general 
electoral register, would affect numerous election results to the detriment 
of the Sinhalese interests in the up-country plantation areas. Moreover, 
in his talks with Mrs. Bandaranaike in 1964, Senanayake had agreed to a 
separate electoral register.24 The Senanayake government therefore decided 
to employ evasive tactics. In Novémber 1965, it was announced that the 
government had no intention of putting voters on a separate electoral 
register “at present,” but “as for the future, it is a matter that will be gone 
into when we come to the implementation of the Indo-Ceylonese Pact of 
1964,” 25 

The debate on the Indo-Ceylon Bill, however, made it clear that the 
opposition parties were not insistent on the separate electoral register. 
One SLFP member maintained that while the opposition conceded the 
undesirability of having two types of citizens in the country, at the same 
time it was necessary to ensure adequate representation to the indigenous 
population in the Kandyan areas.?* With this in mind, Bandaranaike had 
. In 1959 suggested multimember constituencies as a means of safeguarding 
the political interests of the minorities. Another much discussed suggestion, 
which has already been blessed by the leaders of Ceylon estate laborers’ 
organizations, envisages a separate electoral register of the estate laborers 
on a territorial rather than a communal basis. This proposal to solve the 
problem on a class basis might also find favor with several other parties. 

Repatriation: voluntary or compulsory?: While the debate over a sep- 
arate electoral register appears to have diminished in importance, the repa- 
triation controversy is still a live issue in India as well as in Ceylon. Mrs. 


22 Indian Express, March 2, 1967. The text of this letter, marked “secret,” was placed 
on the table of the House of Representatives by Mrs. Bandaranaike during the debate 
on the Indo-Ceylon Bill. 

23 Speech of Prime Minister Senanayake. Ceylon, Parliamentary debates, House of 
Representatives, 62 (1965), col. 433. 

24 e.g., refer to Mrs. Bandaranaike’s Senate speech dated November 10, 1964. Ceylon 
today, 13:12 (December 1964), 16—17. 

25 Times of India (November 6, 1965). While not finding this assurance entirely 
satisfactory, the Indian Minister of State for External Affairs, Dinesh Singh, hoped that 
the Ceylon government would honor the agreement both in letter and in spirit and 
grant citizenship without discrimination. “Our efforts will continue until we receive an 
assurance and see the provisions incorporated in law. We will keep on pressing.” 
Hindustan Times (July 30, 1966). 

28 Ceylon daily news (February 7, 1967) and Times of India (February 8, 1967). 
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Bandaranaike’s recent statement that one of the advances achieved in the 
1964 agreement was that India had agreed to the principle of compulsory 
repatriation was vehemently criticized by the Indian press and political 
parties. The Indian Foreign Secretary specifically repudiated this asser- 
tion in the course of discussions with the officials of Ceylon in which he 
thaintained that the principle of compulsory repatriation had not been 
mentioned during the discussions and that if it “was highlighted, the 
chances of smoother implementation of the agreement might be jeop- 
ardised from the very beginning.” 2” His statement, however, was not fully 
accepted by the opposition parties in Ceylon, who argued that the govern- 
ment of India, in agreeing to the repatriation of 525,000 residents of Ceylon 
as its citizens, had also by implication agreed that in case this stipulated 
number was not willing to be repatriated, compulsion would be necessary. 

The UNP, however, refused to accept this logic. Prime Minister Senan- 
ayake maintained that “the talk about compulsory repatriation went. 
against the whole spirit of the agreement. It was to get them to decide 
on a voluntary basis, and if there was difficulty about getting the proper 
numbers, three lakhs on this side and five lakhs on that side, then the 
two governments will devise ways and means to bring the figure up to the 
required amount.” 28 He however made it clear in the debate on this 
question in the Ceylon parliament on February 21, 1967, that “whether 
it was compulsory repatriation or not, both governments were under obli- 
gation to fulfill taking their numbers—Ceylon its 300,000 and India its 
525,000.” 79 

In spite of the Prime Minister’s assurances, three members of the 
(Tamil) Federal Party (FP), a constituent unit of the National govern- 
ment, openly opposed the bill in parliament on the ground that it implied 
compulsory repatriation, and abstained from voting. On the other hand, 
the FP president, Dr. E. N. V. Naganathan, declared his party’s support 
for the bill. 

Although generating much heat, the controversy currently seems to be 
more hypothetical than real, for it is only after the repatriation process 
begins that the question of the requisite number being available for repat- 
riation arises. The Indian government and the leaders of the CWC believe 
that in view of the report that a large number—perhaps 300,000—are 
already willing to return to India,®° the controversy may prove to be an 
academic exercise. It has also been argued that once repatriation begins, 
the exodus process might in itself set in motion a chain reaction among 
the rest of the population. This is due to the fact that many families on 
the estates are related to each other, and the decision of one family could 
influence the decision of several others. 


27 Ceylon, Parliamentary debates, House of Representatives, 71 (1967), col. 573. 
28 Ceylon today, 14:5 (May 1965), 31. 

29 Ceylon daily news (February 22, 1967). 

30 Times of India (November 26, 1964 and December 17, 1964). 
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This optimistic prognosis, however, is likely to be affected by the rehabil- 
itation facilities and employment opportunities provided repatriates on 
their return to India. The leaders of the Ceylon estate laborers have 
attempted to impress upon the government of India the employment re- 
quirements of the Indian repatriates, most of whom are plantation workers. 
In Ceylon, they urge the government to expedite legislation specifying the 
procedures through which Ceylonese citizenship is to be granted to eligible 
Indian residents. The pact envisages reciprocity in the granting of Ceylon- 
ese and Indian citizenship in the proportion of 3:5.25 during a phased 
period of 15 years. As such, repatriation can commence only after the 
adoption of the requisite citizenship legislation in Ceylon. 


Inpo-CEYLON AGREEMENT (IMPLEMENTATION) BILL 


The “enabling” legislation*! is noteworthy for its simple procedure for 
the acquisition of Ceylon citizenship, in contrast to the 1948 and 1949 
Citizenship Acts. It merely stipulates that people of Indian origin wanting 
Ceylon citizenship should make an application to the government within 
a specified period (to be notified later) .°* It is interesting that the bill does 
not set any qualifications for citizenship, and also stipulates that applica- 
tions of those who had sought and been refused citizenship in 1951 might 
be given preference. Unlike the earlier legislations, the bill vests exclusive 
and absolute authority in the Minister to grant or reject applications, and 
his decision will be final and irrevocable. Thus the ultimate authority lies 
with the political rather than the legal branch of government as in the past. 

Article 11 of the bill ensures the “same rights and same obligations” to 
citizens by registration under this legislation as to other citizens of Ceylon 
after they have subscribed to the oath or affirmation of citizenship. Appar- 
ently, this was inserted to allay the fear that discriminatory treatment of 
any type would be meted to those granted citizenship under this legisla- 
tion. Part III and IV of the bill deal with the controversial question of 
repatriation of those residents of Ceylon granted citizenship by India. The 
bill provides for their enrollment on a separate register and maintains that 
such persons, soon after their registration as Indian citizens, will be issued 
Temporary Residence permits and will be liable to repatriation at the dis- 
cretion of the government. The bill, however, does not spell out the period 
of such permits and it is possible that the question might be examined 
further by the standing committee. As regards the question of removal of 
such persons liable to be repatriated, the bill is more emphatic. It makes 
it obligatory on the captain of any ship or aircraft to carry such persons, 
failing which the captain is liable to be convicted “of an offence under this 
Act.” 


31 The bill was introduced by premier Senanayake in the House of Representatives 
on December 6, 1966, and was referred to a Standing Committee on February 21, 1967 
after its Second Reading. 

32 Ceylon, Indo-Ceylon Agreement (Implementation) Bill (Colombo: 1966), 3. 
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The bill has been criticized by the opposition primarily for its omis- 
sions; in particular, that two essential elements of the Sirima-Shastri pact— 
reciprocity and length of time (i.e. 15 years) within which the agreement 
would be implemented—are not mentioned in the bill. In the debate on 
the bill, the Prime Minister has made it clear that he had no hesitation in 
incorporating the 3:5.25. ratio stipulated in the 1964 pact. He has, how- 
ever, pointed out that this ratio would be in relation to the numbers on 
the two lists of citizens registration maintained by the Indian High Com- 
mission in Colombo and the Ceylon government respectively, and should 
not be construed as a correlation between the number of people who have 
been granted Ceylon citizenship and who have been repatriated to India. 
He also.expressed himself firmly against embodying a 15 year time limit 
in the bill because of practical difficulties. 


THE OBSTACLES TO IMPLEMENTATION 


The major difficulty cited by Prime Minister Senanayake is one which 
none of the parties in Ceylon can easily ignore, namely, the amount of 
foreign exchange to be allowed to repatriates. According to Senanayake, 
the drain on foreign exchange for the repatriation of 125,000 families over 
the fifteen year period would be around Rs. 500 million (approximately 
$100 million). In view of Ceylon’s foreign exchange difficulties, this would 
constitute a serious strain on the country’s economy which, the UNP leader 
indicated, might be more than the country could bear. The implementation 
of the pact, he concluded, was therefore going to be “conditioned by the 
availability of foreign exchange.” 33 

The Standing Committee on the bill will have to find a solution accept- 
able to both the government and the opposition on this point. In this con- 
text, the suggestion of the FP leader merits attention. He proposed that the 
problem of foreign exchange could be solved and the period of repatriation 
could be even less than 15 years if Ceylon agreed with the Government of 
India that the latter would advance the required amount to repatriated 
persons. This would then be repaid by Ceylon over a period of perhaps 
twenty five years.*4 

The feasibility of this suggestion will have to take into consideration 
the economic and political situation that has emerged in India after the 
1967 elections. There is no doubt, however, that party leaders in Ceylon 
are genuinely concerned with finding a solution of this problem. And if 
the tenor of the debate on the bill is any indication, it is fairly certain 
that the bill will become an Act in the near future. 

As far as India is concerned, it is obvious that Mrs. Gandhi has chosen 
to follow Shastri rather than her father on this question. The Nehru 
approach postulated a solution based on legal principles probably because 
he thought that any solution would zpso facto become applicable to overseas 


33 Ceylon daily news (February 22, 1967). 
34 Ceylon, Parliamentary debates, House of Representatives, 71 (1967), col. 662. 
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Indians elsewhere. Shastri, on the other hand, was more accomodative 
and sought a political solution. The Sirima-Shastri pact made it obvious 
that all overseas Indians could not be dumped in one basket. The issue 
of Ceylon estate workers of Indian origin had to take into consideration 
certain exclusive features—namely, its class character, the geographical 
factors, and the fears and aspirations of the Sinhalese. Further, Shastri 
did not view the problem as one that concerned only South India, but posed 
it as a national responsibility and initiated action to rehabilitate the 
repatriates in other regions. Following the Shastri approach, Mrs. Gandhi’s 
government has been trying to finalize rehabilitation plans in consultation 
with the parties involved. Meanwhile, India has not only been making 
elaborate arrangements for the repatriation of those opting for citizenship 
but, as a gesture of goodwill, has already conferred citizenship on about 
9,000 persons. 

The landslide victory of the DMK in Madras in the 1967 elections has 
led some leaders in Colombo to express the fear that the implementation 
of the pact would run into heavy weather because of the opposition of the 
DMK to the pact.” It is possible that these fears may prove false because 
most of the objections raised earlier by the DMK do not seem tenable 
now. Finally, there is the question of 150,000 persons of Indian origin in 
Ceylon whose political future is to be decided in future negotiations. The 
successful implementation of the pact, however, might very well pave the 
way for a settlement of this difficulty and potentially controversial question 
as well. 


35 For details of the attitude of the DMK leaders on the pact, see the speeches of K. 
Manoharan and C. N. Annadurai in the Indian Parliament. India, Lok Sabha debates, 
series 3, 35 (1964), cols. 1521-28 and Parliamentary debates, Rajya Sabha, 50 (1964), 
cols. 4895-4902. 
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JAPAN'S ROLE IN ASIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


ROBERT S5. OZAKI 





In April 1964 Japan officially announced her readiness to com- 
ply with Article 8 of the Charter of the International Monetary Fund, and 
became a full member of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. Acceptance of Article 8 meant that she was no longer allowed 
to practice exchange restrictions on current merchandise transactions with 
the outside world, while joining the O.E.C.D. obliged her to remove, in a 
series of steps, control over capital transactions and to allocate 1% of her 
national income as economic aid to the developing countries. After a long 
period of protectionism, Japan thus declared herself as a nation ready to 
engage in closer international economic cooperation than in the past, and 
to render economic assistance to the less developed countries. 

According to the United Nation’s (optimistic) guide-line for development, 
by 1970 the presently underdeveloped countries should have reached a stage 
where they become capable of achieving a 5% yearly growth of national in- 
come. However, this necessitates a 6% annual increase in their imports, 
whereas only a 2% annual increase is expected. This in turn implies that the 
overall deficit in their external trade will be in the magnitude of some $20 bil- 
lion in 1970 which must be financed by means other than exports. On the 
assumption that economic aid (including credit) from the developed 
countries continues to increase at the present pace, there will be a deficit of 
approximately $11 billion that can be removed only if the developed na- 
tions greatly increase the scope of their participation in foreign economic 
assistance. Leaving aside the reliability of these aggregate statistics of 
long-range projections, there seems to be a general consensus among devel- 
opment economists that the present rate of expansion of aid is not sufficient 
to fulfill the desired goal.? 

The slogan “trade, not aid” has often been voiced as a common 
aspiration of the underdeveloped countries, and there are several rea- 
sons why export expansion is preferred to economic aid as a means of 
acquiring foreign exchange to finance imports of resources for develop- 
ment. First, if aid is granted in the form of long-term loans, this merely 
postpones the present burden to the future. The difficulty in meeting in- 
terest payments and redemption of principals may grow cumulatively. The 
recipient country will find itself in greater need of increasing exports in 
order to settle a growing external debt. Second, if aid is given as a unilateral 


1See U.N., World Economic Survey I, 1962 and UN., the Developing Countries in 
World Trade, 1963. 
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transfer of funds from a developed country or an international organiza- 
tion, the underdeveloped country must cope with the fortuitous nature of 
the aid. Economic aid from the developed country may be increased or 
withdrawn, depending upon the political climate or the state of diplomatic 
relations. Aid from an international organization may be advanced without 
strings, but still its terms and magnitude are bound to be ultimately de- 
termined by that organization. Third, the ratio of total exports of under- 
developed countries to total net credit they receive has been approximately 
4 to 1—i.e., a 10% increase in their exports is, as a rough estimate, equiva- 
lent to a 40% increase in foreign capital they receive. Fourth, we cannot 
equate a dollar of aid with a dollar of exports. The former is a transfer of 
income from a developed to an underdeveloped country, whereas the latter 
implies growth of domestic production and employment that in turn adds 
to the industrialization of the underdeveloped country.” 

World trade has been expanding at a rapid pace during the postwar period, 
but the expansion has been concentrated among the advanced countries. Not 
only has the volume of trade of underdeveloped countries been growing at a 
much slower rate but also their terms of trade have been deteriorating. From 
1954 to 1963 trade among the non-Communist bloc nations increased from 
$76.9 billion to $134 billion. Of this total increase, 84.2% was due to ex- 
pansion of exports of the developed countries, while the increase in ex- 
ports of the underdeveloped countries accounted for only 15.8 per cent. 
The latter percentage would have been much smaller with the exclusion 
of oil with which only a limited number of the underdeveloped countries 
are endowed. From 1954 to 1963 the export price index (1958 as 100) for 
the developed countries rose from 97 to 102, while their import price index 
fell from 100 to 97. In contrast, the underdeveloped countries suffered 
during the same period a fall of the export price index from 105 to 95, and 
a rise in the import price index from 97 to 98 with the result that their net 
commodity terms of trade deteriorated from 109 to 97. The loss to the 
underdeveloped countries solely attributable to the worsening of their terms 
of trade in this period has been estimated to be over $16 billion.’ 

The United Nations’ Conference on Trade and Development, held in 
Geneva from March to June 1964, explored the major issues related to the 
rising expectations of the underdeveloped nations. The Conference wit- 
nessed many areas of disagreement between the developed and underdevel- 
oped nations as to the specific procedures and proposals for promoting 
economic development. The following guide-lines, however, emerged from 
the Conference: (1) the developed nations should strive towards removal 


2 The point here is that aid money may be misused or mismanaged, and consequently 
fails to contribute significantly to internal economic growth. In contrast, every export 
increase automatically implies a corresponding expansion of domestic industry and em- 
ployment. The underdeveloped country may export a “wrong” commodity from the 
standpoint of rationality of internal resource allocation, but a risk of this kind is pre- 
sumably less than that associated with aid money. 

3 UN., Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, December 1962, April 1964, May 1964. 
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of all barriers against imports from the underdeveloped countries—most 
importantly, imports of primary goods but also of finished and semi- 
finished. manufactures as well; (2) the developed countries should strive 
to increase their credit to the underdeveloped countries in order to aug- 
ment the latter’s capacity to import from the developed countries, and 
for this objective each developed nation pledges to allocate at least 1% of 
its national income as development aid; and (3) the underdeveloped 
countries should receive the right to actively participate in determining 
the terms of aid from the developed countries. These proposals constitute 
a broad framework within which international] economic cooperation for 
development is expected to proceed during the next decade or so. 

What are the records of economic aid in recent years? On the basis of the 
U.N. statistics the average annual aid of the major developed countries ex- 
pressed as a per cent of their national incomes during 1958—1963 was as fol- 
lows: U.S.A., 1.0; Great Britain, 1:3; France, 2.0; Western Germany, 1.2; 
Italy, 0.9; and Japan, 0.8. Insofar as this period is concerned, the first four 
countries fulfilled the 1% requirement with France leading the group, where- 
as Italy and Japan fell below the established guide-line. It is of interest that 
both the amount and percentage of aid from Japan have shown some 
tendency to decline in this period. They were, for example: $381 million 
(1.0 per cent) in 1961; $286 million (0.7 per cent) in 1962; and $265 
million (0.5 per cent) in 1963. 

The definition of economic aid commonly includes reparations because 
the effect of reparations payment on the economy of a recipient country is 
essentially the same as that of aid. The list of the countries to which Japan 
has agreed to pay reparations includes Burma, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
and South Vietnam. Laos and Cambodia were initially on the list, but they 
subsequently withdrew their claims in exchange for “free” technical assist- 
ance from Japan. Japan’s payment (over 8 years) of 9.6 billion yen 
($26,666,666) to Thailand to settle the debt that arose during the Second 
World War in connection with the Japanese military government’s special 
yen account in Thailand is also included in the aid statistics although this 
is not technically classified as reparation. The amount of Japan’s aid in 
the form of reparations and technical assistance has been increasing since 
1960. It rose from $66.9 million in 1960 to $76.7 million in 1963.4 

Japanese aid to the underdeveloped countries also takes the form of 
direct import loans in yen. This particular kind of aid has been extended 
to India, Pakistan, South Vietnam, Paraguay, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
and Brazil. The magnitude of the direct loans has varied from year to year, 
but their total for the period 1958-1963 amounted to approximately $200 
million. 

In addition, the credit category of aid includes long-term export credit 


4 Much useful information on the subject is found in Nihon Keizai Shimbun (ed.), 
Nanboku Mondat Nyumon—Teikaihatsukoku to Nihon (introduction to the South- 
North Problems—the Underdeveloped Countries and Japan), Tokyo, 1964. 
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and credit adjustment. The former refers to postponement of payments for 
imports for a period of over 5 years, the latter to the change from short to 
long terms of payment, granted by Japan when the debtor country is 
experiencing exchange difficulties and such change is deemed desirable 
from the standpoint of long-term export expansion. Private foreign invest- 
ment includes the purchase of foreign portfolio (stocks and bonds) and 
direct investment in foreign enterprises by Japanese. This totalled $644 
million for the period 1958-1963. 

The geographic distribution of Japan’s aid reveals that Asia has been 
receiving a smaller share than one would expect. In 1962, for example, 
Japanese economic assistance (consisting of unilateral transfers including 
reparations, direct loans, export credit, private investment, and contribu- 
tions to the international development agencies) amounted to $286 million, 
of which 52.2% went to Asia, 35.2% to Latin America, 6.0% to the Near 
and Middle East, and 6.5% to “others.” However, most of Japan’s uni- 
lateral transfer of funds to Asia was in the form of reparations; if we 
exclude reparations, Asia’s share declines from 52.2 to 29.0 per cent. Politi- 
cal instability and the lack of sufficiently attractive socio-economic condi- 
tions in many parts of Asia are presumably responsible for the relative 
stagnation of Japan’s assistance activity (of a private nature) In Asia. 

Economic aid contributes to development in two different ways. Export 
credit, direct loans, reparations, credit adjustment, and other forms of aid 
enable the recipient country to import investment goods from the developed 
countries that are vitally needed for development objectives but are not 
internally producible at all or producible only at prohibitively high costs. 
At the same time, the aid program often includes technical assistance in 
developing indigenous resources, and this enhances the underdeveloped 
country’s capacity to export primary goods. Much of the notable increase 
in Japanese exports of heavy machinery to Southeast Asia over approxi- 
mately the past five years has rested upon the execution of the reparations 
agreements. Superficially viewed, reparation is a burden to the Japanese 
economy which has to set aside a part of its annual output for transfer 
to the claimant countries. This interpretation, however, is too narrow and 
short-sighted. Since around 1958 Japanese exports of heavy and chemical 
industrial products began to grow rapidly. A large proportion of the exports 
has been to Southeast Asia, and much of this export expansion was actually 
induced by Japan’s payment of reparations. While the claimant countries 
were enabled to import investment goods from Japan, Japan’s own internal 
growth has been promoted by the reparation-induced expansion of produc- 
tion-and-export capacity in these traditionally weak areas.” 

In recent years Japanese capital and technical assistance have con- 
tributed to an increase in production of oil in Indonesia and Saudi Arabia, 
of iron ores in Malaysia, of copper in the Philippines and Peru, of tin in 


5 Kiyoshi Kojima, Tetkaihatsukoku no Boeki (Foreign Trade of the Underdeveloped 
Countries), Kunimoto Shobo, Tokyo, 1964, p. 252. 
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Thailand, of nickel in Indonesia, and of timber in the Philippines and Indo- 
nesia. Technical assistance of this kind is typically arranged in exchange 
for the assisting country’s right to import a specified quota of the primary 
goods. In 1962, for instance, 15% of iron ore, 30% of copper ore, 16% of 
bauxite, and 7% of petroleum which Japan imported were linked to Japan’s 
technical assistance with respect to production of these industrial resources 
in the underdeveloped countries. The value of Japanese exports to the 
underdeveloped countries increased from $1,600 million in 1958 to $2,550 
million in 1963. This rate of increase (60%) is much higher than those of 
the United States and Great Britain during the same period. The weight 
of Japanese exports to the underdeveloped areas in total exports of the 
developed countries to the same areas correspondingly increased from 8.1% 
to 11.4% in this period. On the import side, Japan’s imports from the 
underdeveloped countries grew from $1,000 million in 1958 to $2,060 mil- 
lion in 1963, and the weight of Japanese imports from the underdeveloped 
areas in total imports of the developed countries from the same areas rose 
from 5.6 to 9.1 per cent.® This rate of expansion, like that of her exports, 
is much faster than those of the United States, Great Britain and Western 
Europe. To the extent that we may assume that trade expansion is no less 
(or perhaps even more) contributory to economic development than aid, 
we must modify our previous impression of the rather passive role of Japan 
in international economic cooperation that was suggested by the fact that 
Japan has not been providing the obligatory 1% of her national income 
for aid purposes. 

Japan’s failure to comply with the 1% rule has been subjected to 
criticism by the O.E.C.D. One per cent of her national income amounts to 
about $600 million, whereas the actual amount of Japanese aid in recent 
years has been about half this figure. If Japan is to live up to the expecta- 
tions of the developing countries, her immediate task seems to be to strive 
towards a sizable increase in the magnitude of her aid. However, the 
mechanical application of the 1% rule to all the “developed” countries is 
not free of difficulties. For example, Japan’s per capita national income at 
present is approximately one fifth of that of the United States.” One might 
argue: why should a poor “developed” country such as Japan be obliged 
to contribute at the same rate as a wealthy, developed country like the 
United States? This view would deserve consideration if the rule had been 
imposed upon Japan by the wealthier nations. It should be noted, however, 
that Japan herself made a pledge, on her own initiative, at the U.N. Con- 
ference on Trade and Development to comply with the 1% rule. 

There is much room for debate as to the best form of economic aid. Con- 
tributions to the international development organizations entertain advan- 
tages over the bilateral kind of aid program in that the flexible and diverse 


6 UN., Statistical Yearbook 1963, and U.N., Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 
1964. 
TI.M.F. International Financial Statistics, August 1965. 
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projects under the multilateral scheme can be more effectively worked out 
via those organizations. On the other hand, the national interest of a spe- 
cific, underdeveloped country may be better served under the bilateral 
arrangements. In recent years only 5% of Japanese aid has been in the 
form of contributions to the international development organizations, and 
95% distributed bilaterally. Of the latter category about one half has 
been export credit in the broad sense of the term, one quarter aid in the 
nature of gifts, and one quarter private direct investment. 

The amount of aid given through credit adjustment and reparations is 
expected to diminish in the future. While it is desirable to augment the 
general funds to the Japan Export-Import Bank (established in 1950) and 
to the Overseas Economic Cooperation Fund (established in 1961), it seems 
appropriate for Japan to Increase the amount of direct loans closely con- 
nected with specific development projects in the underdeveloped countries. 
The Economic Cooperation Fund was established primarily as a channel 
for credit to worthy development projects abroad which could not be 
accommodated by the Export-Import Bank or other general media. The 
scope of the Fund, however, has not been sufficient from the standpoint 
of fulfilling Japan’s international obligation. 

In comparison with the terms of credit offered by the United States and 
European countries Japanese aid in general has been rather disadvan- 
tageous from the viewpoint of the underdeveloped countries. Credit from 
the advanced countries of the West is usually offered at about 3% interest 
for a period of 20 years or more, whereas Japanese terms are typically at 
5.5 to 6% for a period of 5 to 10 years. India and Pakistan are the coun- 
tries to which Japan has offered the most favorable terms, but even the 
terms of credit in these two cases (15 years at 5.75%) have been notably 
less favorable than those which they have recelved from the Western 
nations. These differences in credit terms are in part reflections of the 
domestic money markets and interest-rate structures in creditor nations. 
In this sense the rates of interest on Japanese aid-loans cannot be classified 
as unreasonably high in the light of the prevailing rates in Japanese money 
markets. One difficult task for Japan is to render her terms more favorable 
to the underdeveloped countries without causing undue disruptions in 
public finance and domestic money markets. 

Exports of Japanese investment goods, directly connected with the de- 
velopment projects, will no doubt serve a useful purpose for many years 
to come. No less important than the supply of capital goods is the diversi- 
fication of the contents of aitd—e.g., to give more emphasis to such things 
as food, medical supplies, daily necessities, emergency funds to alleviate 
temporary balance-of-payments crises in the underdeveloped countries, 
and the like.® In other words, the objective of diversification ought to be 


8 The Prime Minister’s Fund for Economic Assistance, established in 1965 for the 
purpose of providing emergency funds, foods, medicine and the like at the Prime Min- 
ister’s discretion, is a step towards the diversification of Japanese aid. 
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properly interpreted as a means of enhancing the totality of development— 
not just the prospect of specific development projects but also the overall 
environment of political and social stability that is conducive to self-sus- 
taining growth and development. 

Economic aid tends to encourage, ceteris paribus, emergence of import 
surplus on the part of the recipient countries. In recent years Japan has 
held a net export surplus position vis-a-vis the majority of the under- 
developed nations in Asia. While it is probably inevitable that the under- 
developed countries will show deficits in external trade balance in the early 
phase of development, Japan’s future aid policy should not only aim at 
increasing the volume of aid itself but also place a greater emphasis on 
strengthening the export capacity of the underdeveloped countries. In the 
long run, it is not in the interest of those countries to depend chronically 
upon external aid in offsetting their import surpluses. Japan’s long-range 
aid policy should also take into consideration the commodity-composition 
and geographic-distribution aspects of Japanese foreign trade. Japan has 
already reached a stage of her own development at which, primarily due 
to rising labor cost, she can no longer effectively compete with certain 
underdeveloped countries in exporting cotton textiles, sundries, and other 
labor-intensive commodities to the advanced countries. Over the past 
several years, for example, Japan has been losing some of her previously 
held ground in the United States to the less developed countries such as 
India, Taiwan, the Philippines and Hong Kong in exports of labor-inten- 
sive goods. Traditionally Japan has regarded herself as an exporter of 
“cheap” goods. The average Japanese today would still find it a bit 
strange to use in his daily life a variety of sundries that are made in, say, 
India or Hong Kong. It seems sensible, however, for Japan to expand, 
without inhibition, her import of labor-intensive commodities from the 
underdeveloped countries since this will add to their foreign exchange earn- 
ings and export capacity.® 

The non-Western and “intermediate” case of Japanese development gives 
that country certain strategic advantages in Asian development. Foreign 
capital from Japan may arouse less xenophobia in the recipient nation than 
from a Western country, given the lingering memory of Western colonial- 
ism in Asia. The kind of technological know-how and production techniques 
that have been nurtured from within Japanese agriculture and small- 
medium businesses is perhaps far more utilitarian in Asian countries than 
the ultra-modern equipment and capital-intensive production methods 
developed in the labor-scarce Western countries.’° 


9 Many Japanese economists have expressed this view. See, for example, Saburo 
Ohkita, Asu no Nihon Keizai (the Japanese Economy of Tomorrow), Jitsugy6 no 
Nihon Sha, Tokyo, 1964, pp. 169-178. 

10 The Japanese government also stresses this point. See Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, Tsusho Hakusho—Soron (Foreign Trade White Paper—General 
Survey), Tokyo, 1963, pp. 333-335. 
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The positive moves over the past several years among Asian countries 
towards closer regional cooperation for development resulted in the in- 
auguration of the Asian Development Bank in 1966. Located in Manila, 
the Bank is capitalized at $1 billion. Japan funded $200 million, the 
largest contribution by a single Asian country, and equal to the United 
States contribution. The Bank membership covers 32 nations of which 19 
are Asian and 13 from outside the region. Of the $1 billion total develop- 
ment fund, 60% comes from the 19 regional member countries and the 
rest from the non-regional member nations. Mr. Takeshi Watanabe, a 
Japanese expert on international finance and a former executive director 
of the International Monetary Fund was elected the first president of the 
Bank for a five-year term. The Bank provides a fresh opportunity for 
Japan, a key member country with its industrial might, to participate more 
uninhibitedly in Asian regional cooperation than in the past. There is little 
doubt that the Bank will play a major role in Asian economic development 
for many years to come.14 

One of the alleged objectives of the Greater East Asia Economic-Copros- 
perity-sphere campaign launched by Japan some 25 years ago was to free 
Asians from the yoke of Western imperialism and colonial exploitation. It 
is Ironical to observe that, while Japan was totally defeated by the Western 
Powers in 1945, the majority of Asian countries achieved political inde- 
pendence after World War II. With her advanced technology and third 
largest industrial capacity in the world today, Japan is certainly capable 
of playing a vital role in Asian development. It is useful to remember, 
however, that Japan herself managed to develop with little foreign capital 
or economic aid as such in the late 19th century. In many ways Asian 
countries today cannot be meaningfully compared with the Japan of a 
century ago. Given the widening of the technological gap between the East 
and the West that has emerged since the turn of the century, “catching up” 
alone is a far more formidable task for today’s underdeveloped countries 
than it was for Japan in the 19th century. Modern economic history seems 
to indicate that foreign economic assistance may be a necessary but hardly 
a sufficient requirement for the development of a poor country, and that 
the factors responsible for a success story are usually found from within 
the country itself. Japanese economic aid can supplement—but cannot be 
a substitute for—the incentives, the will to develop, and the acceptance of 
hard work on the part of the peoples of the recipient countries. 


11 For a discussion of the background leading up to the final inauguration of the 
Bank, see Saburo Ohkita, Asia no Naka Nihon Keizai (Asia and the J apanese Econ- 
omy), Diamond Sha, Tokyo, 1966, pp. 74-82. 
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BUREAUCRATIC CORRUPTION IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


O. P. DWIVEDI 





No visitor to a developing country can escape hearing about 
bureaucratic corruption. Such accusations are voiced most widely by the 
modernizing elite—in particular the educational elite—who tend to be 
cynical about the existing state of affairs and who charge that the process 
of modernization is stagnant because of administrative inefficiency and 
corruption. But we may pause to ask whether bureaucratic corruption is 
really obstructing economic and political development in developing coun- 
tries? Or does it act as a catalyst in harnessing the process of moderniza- 
tion? If so, does it have some constructive character? In this article we 
shall examine these questions with particular reference to the Indian 
situation. 

Corruption carries different meanings. Many writers have avoided de- 
fining it mainly because the meaning of unethical behavior—and corruption 
comes under it—differs from one culture to another.’ An unethical act in 
one culture may be socially acceptable in another. We shall examine this 
problem later, but the word corruption in this article will include nepotism, 
favoritism, bribery, graft, patronage and other unfair means adopted by 
government employees and the public alike to extract some socially and 
legally prohibited favors. 

Some writers have found that “corruption is the end-product of a process 
of administration and is preceded by maladministration. For eradicating 
the former the latter should be checked.” Others think that the cause of 


1See, for instance, the article by Ralph Braibanti, “Reflections on Bureaucratic 
Corruption,” Public Administration, vol. 40 (Winter 1962), pp. 357-372; Ronald 
Wraith and Edgar Simpkins, Corruption in Developing Countries (London: 1963); 
Ronald Segal, The Crisis of India (Middlesex, England: 1965); and John B. Monteiro, 
Corruption: Control of Maladministration (Bombay: 1966). Wraith and Simpkins 
seem to believe that as “the concept of theft does not vary as between Christian and 
Muslim, African and European, or primitive man and Minister of the Crown,” it also 
holds good with respect to the problem of corruption (see p. 45). They differ from 
some other American writers who maintain that the concept does vary from culture 
to culture: see for instance, Joseph LaPalombara, Interest Groups in Italian Politics 
(Princeton: 1964), especially chapters on bureaucratic intervention; Fred W. Riggs, 
Administration in Developing Countries (Boston: 1964); and Myron Weiner, The.. 
Politics of Scarcity (Chicago: 1962) 

2See the analysis and description of this malady as exists in India by John B. 
Monteiro, op. cit.; he argues that remedying the present educational system and in- 
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widespread corruption are the conditions of extreme inequality as well as 
considerable absolute poverty. A person who resorts to bribery to gain 
government employment expects enormous benefits compared to penalties 
because of his low standard of living. Or, “the pay scales involved may 
be so low that some form of supplementary graft or corruption is necessary 
if a civil servant is to achieve even a modest living standard.”* Embezzle- 
ment of government funds may be encouraged by the fact that the punish- 
ment is modest relative to the financial gain. It would appear that corrup- 
tion is inseparable from great inequality of wealth. In developing countries 
corruption seems to increase with inequality of distribution; where great 
riches and acute poverty exist side by side, the corruption rate is high. But 
is economic disparity the only cause? 


BUREAUCRATIC CORRUPTION: A COLONIAL LEGACY? 


Some observers have argued that bureaucratic corruption in developing 
countries is merely a logical evolution of the acceptance of Western be- 
havioral patterns. Colonial people discovered that Western norms were 
not applied universally by their rulers. To their bewilderment, these people 
found that two sets of norms were used by their colonial masters: one for 
Europeans and another for natives. Corruption was abhored if Europeans 
were involved but was accepted as the natives’ way of life. The British 
Indian Civil Service officers, for instance, had separate clubs and a general 
tendency to exclusiveness from the people whom they were ruling. Exclu- 
siveness was essential in order to maintain impartiality and the ability to 
disengage. But Victorian norms to these officers were of a high order in 
relation to “Arabs, Indians, and—in Kipling’s words—the ‘lesser breeds 
without the law’ [who] revealed very different and, superficially again, 
much less honourable standards of conduct.’® To most colonial adminis- 
trators nepotism, bribery, the institution of polygamy, and the publicly 
condoned acts of cruelty, all suggested inferiority of race and norms.® 
And it was perhaps because of this that they became apathetic and cynical 
toward corrupt practices prevalent in colonial society, and did little to 
control such unethical behavior among natives although at the same time 


ee et 
culcating the moral principles in the young will not solve the problem. It is by check- 
ing maladministration through the office of “Ombudsman” that corruption may be 
controlled. 

3 John D. Montgomery and William J. Siffin (eds.), Approaches to Development 
(New York: 1966), p. 265. 

t Colin Leys, “What is the Problem about Corruption,” The Journal of Modern 
African Studies, TII:2 (1965), 225. 

5 Boris Gussman, Out in the Mid-day Sun (London: 1962), p. 19. 

6 Bernard Houghton, an ex-I.C.S. officer, wrote “In a land where much was dark 
and treacherous he set a bright example of probity, of Justice, and of the many virtues 
of his race. If in his methods he was a little arbitrary, a little arrogant, who shall greatly 
blame him?,” Bureaucratic Government: A Study in Indian Policy (London: 1913), 
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they were not permitted among themselves. The result was that some forms 
of corruption became institutionalized, and were carried over even after 
independence. 

It also became apparent to colonial people that merit and achievement 
criteria were disregarded by their masters when the question of religious 
affiliation was considered. Neo-converts into Christianity were given prefer- 
ences over qualified non-Christians in civil service appointments and pro- 
motions. In Africa, according to James S. Coleman, “indiscriminate re- 
cruitment into the Christian fold (entrance into which meant opportunity 
for Western education and eventually high status in the emergent terri- 
torial society) brought about a status reversal in many societies. Africans 
drawn from the lowest stratum of traditional society have been elevated, 
through the activities of missionaries, to the highest strata of the social 
structure of the larger territorial societies.’ Favoritism, on the basis of 
religion, was thus accepted by some colonial people as normal social be- 
havior. In India, Anglo-Indians were recruited in several government 
departments largely on ascriptive basis. Today, when the widespread 
ascriptive considerations in the appointment of government employees in 
India are criticized, some Indians refer back to the British Indian recruit- 
ment system to rationalize the present situation. 


ASCRIPTION AND CORRUPTION 


The reasons for corruption in developing countries, however, go much 
deeper than the factors suggested above. In these countries primary asso- 
ciations are still dominant; family, kinship, caste, neighborhood, village, 
ethnic origin, and religious affiliations are the associational forms that have 
the first and the greatest call on individual loyalties. There are moderniz- 
ing elites in each developing country but they too are swayed by such ties. 


S o l a I IŘŘĂ— Mmo 
p. 11. J. S. Furnivall joins Houghton by describing the colonial days in Burma, “Our 
government is based on the western principle of the rule of law, and in that respect 
may justly be claimed as superior to the Burmese system,” Colonial Policy and Practice 
(New York: 1956), p. 175. Another British I.C.S. officer, Penderel Moon, has written 
that “We English officers in the Indian Services come out to India straight from the 
Universities and Public Schools with little or no knowledge of the real world. We 
bring with us our public-school ideals and public-school standards; and we find, of 
course, when we get here that they are peculiar to ourselves. We are not surprised at 
this. We think it is just because we are in India. We have always heard that Indians 
are all more or less dishonest, untrustworthy, and venal. Hence all the dirty ramps and 
crookery which we come across, from the meanest town committee to the highest de- 
partment of Government, we attribute to the inherent depravity of the oriental... . 
But nothing could be further from the truth. Public-school standards exist only in the 
Public Schools. They don’t exist in the real world of practical affairs in England, Europe 
or America any more than they do in India. In fact less.” Strangers in India (London: 
1943), p. 149. 

7 James S. Coleman, “The Politics of Sub-Saharan Africa,” in Almond and Coleman 
(eds.), The Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton: 1960), p. 279. 
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‘Most civil servants, though possibly recruited on the basis of merit and 
competition, maintain their traditional ties. As Fred W. Riggs points out, 
“given a choice between loyalty and competence, a sala official (a civil 
servant in a prismatic society) will choose traditional loyalty.”8 An admin- 
istrative system influenced by such traditional loyalties will tend toward 
an ascriptive rather than achievement-oriented pattern of recruitment. And 
that Is why a person who asks favors from officers belonging to his caste 
does not consider his act unethical. Similarly when a government official 
“fixes” applications and licenses in utter disregard to merit but in accord- 
ance with family and caste loyalties “he is obeying a law of social conduct 
more ancient than that of the upstart state.”’® Moreover, in any traditional 
society the family forms the common interest group par excellence. The 
extended family system is based on a comprehensive system of mutual ob- 
ligations. A member may call upon his uncles or cousins for assistance 
when he is unemployed. When he attains any place of importance, be it 
a civil service employment or a public office, his relatives have first claim 
on his support. Nepotism, therefore, assumes a form of strict family obli- 
gation. 

Some civil servants whose families may have spent considerable sums 
on their education are obligated under the traditional pattern of social life 
to support the family once he is employed. Since family in this usage 
includes uncles, cousins, nephews, grandparents and other near and distant 
relatives, a great deal of pressure to “fix” jobs for them or to find some 
other source of income to support them is not uncommon. To resist bribery 
and not to resort to nepotism may very well constitute avoidance of the 
responsibilities of customary citizenship. Moreover, these relatives are 
themselves aware of the problem posed by the eventual retirement of their 
“man” in government service; and so they would like to take advantage 
of his position in securing jobs, procuring permits, etc., while he is still 
influential. They do not consider the exploitation of a relative’s official 
status as something bad or unethical. Such ascriptive considerations help 
the perpetuation of bureaucratic corruption. 


ASCRIPTIVE CORRUPTION AND IDENTITY CRISIS 


_ Morris-Jones points out that in a traditional society a bureaucrat faces 
two sets of values.’® Trained in Western norms he publicly adheres to the 
norms of objective and achievement-oriented standards of recruitment and 
selection. But privately, he subscribes to more subjective and ascription- 
oriented standards—a rigid hierarchy of caste and particularistic norms. 
Thus it should not surprise a Westerner visiting a developing country to 
find civil servants publicly condemning “bribery and corruption, but 
secretly encouraging them. He can be found, at one moment, insisting on a 


8 Fred W. Riggs op. cit., p. 273. 
9W. H. Morris-Jones, The Government and Politics of India (London: 1964), p. 62. 
10 Morris-Jones, op. cit., pp. 61-63. 
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strict and literal enforcement of regulations, but the next moment support- 
ing the open violation.”!! Is the existence of such a double-standard due to 
the identity crisis faced by civil servants? 

An administrator in a developing country may be inclined to regard that 
position in both Western and traditional terms. Even if he himself does 
not profess a belief in traditional values, he will be, nonetheless, subjected 
to constant pressures framed in these terms; and it will be very difficult 
not to give in. The same person found attacking publicly the prevalence 
of corruption in administration will resort to unethical activities privately 
because he is torn between two different sets of ethics. This dilemma— 
living in two different worlds of norms—creates an identity crisis for a 
civil servant.!” This identity crisis will continue until the extended family 
system and caste and tribal loyalties have been abolished, for “much of 
the alleged corruption . . . is nothing but the prevalence of these non- 
rational norms on the basis of which these administrations operate.”** 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD BUREAUCRATIC CORRUPTION 


LaPalombara found in Italy that the public attitude toward bureaucrats 
is a combination of disdain, hostility, frustration, and helpless resignation.“* 
To a great extent the Indian public holds a similar view toward their gov- 
ernment officials. Most of the public, and especially villagers, do not expect 
fair treatment from civil servants. A widespread notion prevails that the 
administration is corrupt, and that an efficient and responsive hearing is 
rendered in direct relationship to the number of currency notes given. In 
1964, the Indian Institute of Public Opinion asked a sample of 1999 re- 
spondents the following question: 


If you had some problems that you had to talk about with a Govern- 
ment official, such as a question about taxes, agricultural regulations, 
shortage of water, and so on, how do you think you would be treated?! 


The first of the two tables prepared for the analysis of answers received 
illustrates the different expectations the public may have from government 
officials in an attempt to gain hearing. 


11 Fred W. Riggs, op. cit., p. 277. 

12 This identity crisis became more apparent after independence when these people 
discovered “for the first time . . . the cause and consequence of our laziness. The con- 
tractions smouldering underneath the surface, the contradictions ignored by us, had 
already slowly drained us of all daring, of all creative impulses. We realized we had 
been living until then on an ad hoc basis, taking what we could from the ‘petty-cash 
boxes’ of two different cultures and were suddenly confronted with our bankruptcy.” 
See the article by Victor Anant, “The three faces of an Indian,” in Timothy O’Keeffe’s 
(ed.), Alientation (London: 1960), p. 83. 

13 Bert F. Hoselitz, “Levels of Economic Performance and Bureaucratic Structures,” 
in Joseph LaPalombara (ed.), Bureaucracy and Political Development (Princeton: 
1963), p. 190. 

14 Joseph LaPalombara, Interest Groups in Italian Politics, op. cit, p. 119. 9. -my 

15 Public Opinion Surveys of the Indian Institute of Public Opinion, X:455 (Janyary-"> 
February 1965), Table 1 from p. 45 and Table 2 from p. 46. oe vy 
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TABLE 1 


EXPECTATIONS ABOUT TREATMENT FROM CIVIL SERVANTS 
(Respondents distributed by locality) 























Small Village Large Village City Total 

Expectations N = 638 N = 713 N = 648 N = 1999 
Politely with interest 8% 27% 24% 20% 
Politely with no interest 12% 9% 16% 13% 
No interest 8% 9% 8% 8% 
Rudely—hostile 11% 7% 9% 9% 
It depends 9% 15% 15% 13% 
Yes—if given money 10% ` 15% 10% 11% 
Don’t know/no answer 42% 19% 19% 26% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 





Several interesting results are shown in this Table. One is the difference 
in the rural-urban response on the “politely with interest” category —8% 
of the respondents in small villages and triple that number in cities. On 
the other hand, the same percentage of rural and urban respondents (10%) 
expected an interested hearing from officials who were offered bribes. It 
would also seem probable that the “it depends” respondents were thinking 
in terms of influencing officials through pressure exerted by caste, tribe, 
religious or regionals groups, including political leaders. Nearly one-third 
of the respondents who gave answers (i.e., excluding the 26% of the total 
who did not answer) thus indicated a belief that bribery and its related 
ascriptive forms could be used to influence officials. 


TABLE 2 


EXPECTATIONS ABOUT TREATMENT FROM CIVIL SERVANTS 
(Respondents distributed by level of education) 


























College 
No formal Some Some university, > 
education primary secondary technical Total | 
Expectations N = 465 N=540 N= 668 N = 321 N = 1994 
Politely with interest 11% 15% 27% 25% 20% 
Politely with no interest 4% 15% 14% 16% 12% 
No interest 8% 10% 9% 79% 8% 
Rude—hostile 10% 10% 7% 9% 9% 
It depends 3% 10% 16% 26% 13% 
Yes—if given money 6% 11% 16% 11% 12% 
Don’t know/no answer 58% 29% 11% 6% 26% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 





The type of expectations was also dependent upon the education level 
of the respondent. As demonstrated in Table II, one striking aspect is that 
nearly 60% of the uneducated respondents were uncertain whether they 
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could get any response at all from. civil servants even through bribery. 
This percentage declines with the rise in formal education; only 6% of the 
respondents with college or university education expressed doubts on this 
question. Also attitudes toward the efficacy of bribery varies from one 
educational level to another, as the uneducated still believe that bribery 
does not pay a great premium whereas more educated people think civil 
servants are susceptible. Could it be that this cynical attitude on the part 
of educated people in India means that bribery is a process through which 
politically less-sophisticated citizens may ease the impersonality of a 
great inherited bureaucratic system? 


ROLE OF BUREAUCRATIC CORRUPTION 


It has been suggested that a certain “level of corruption, zf practiced 
and detected during the formative stage of the political system, can have 
beneficial effects, by discouraging excessive deference to civil servants 
and by encouraging the public to be forever watchful of its servants in 
offices high and low.1® But another authority argues that “there is no 
historical evidence to support the belief that bureaucratic corruption is 
merely a stage in a nation’s political development and that it will disappear 
with political modernization or maturity.” He brushes aside all arguments 
which suggest that bureaucratic corruption may help to some extent the 
process of modernization, and instead proposes ten measures to cure this 
“social disease.’!* Instead of prescribing remedies I would suggest that the 
following be given consideration. 

Bureaucratic corruption contributes to the survival of voluntary associa- 
tions and interest groups: In India, a series of restrictive laws have been 
passed by the Parliament and provincial legislatures which attempt to 
regulate individual monopolies and limit their profits, make public the’ 
financial structure of the press, and regulate the activities of syndical 
organizations. These laws have been carried too far because of the dis- 
cretionary and controlling powers provided to the administrative ma- 
chinery./® It has been noticed that bureaucrats have a built-in suspicion 
against the business community and these laws and regulations have been 
enforced more literally than perhaps desired by the legislature. Instead of 
promoting the growth of voluntary associations and interest groups, these 
laws have been used to restrict the very freedom of association that is essen- 


16 Herbert J. Spiro, Politics in Africa: Prospects South of the Sahara (New Jersey: 
Englewood Cliffs, 1962), p. 103. 

17 Ralph Braibanti, op. cit., p. 361. 

18 Myron Weiner cites the views expressed by the President of the Upper Indian 
Chamber of Commerce: “There is scarcely a thing we can do in our business without 
government’s permission, and the delays attendant on it. We cannot start or close a 
business, expand or contract a factory without government permission. We cannot raise 
capital or distribute to shareholders the reserves which are their property without 
permission. We cannot appoint a new Director, a Director cannot retire, without gov- 
ernment’s consent. Much that we buy and much that we sell is subject to official con- cr a 


trols... ,” p. 100. : va ZOURE r 5 
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tial for the democratization of the political process in India. As lobbying 
is generally ineffective, businessmen have difficulty influencing the legisla- 
tive process; rather, they have to establish highly particularistic relation- 
ships with individual civil servants who are appealed to on the basis of 
kinship, personal friendship, or financial rewards. These bribes have 
“generally been recognized as the oil that makes the administrative ma- 
chinery operate quickly.’?® Many Indian businessmen do not consider 
such payments immoral unless some are denied the “right” to bribe when 
others are obtaining similar services. 

Centralized administration checks individual initiative within the bureau- 
cracy which can be fused only by some outside incentive: Bureaucracy in 
developing countries operates mostly on extreme centralization of the 
decision-making process and on the basis of rigid rules and regulations. 
Permanent heads of operating departments and other administrative units 
or agencies would rather delay a decision than face the displeasure of their 
political bosses who are ever doubtful of the administrative jungle. Admin- 
istrative decisions occasionally are kept pending awaiting the counter- 
signatures of senior officers. Civil servants at the lower level of hierarchy 
are deferred from taking initiative lest their actions become subject to 
departmental enquiry which is a time-consuming process. Some civil ser- 
vants prefer to avoid such trouble and adhere closely to rules and regula- 
tions, unless offered a financial inducement. 

The system of recruitment in government service should be changed to 
merit-cum-ascriptive criteria: As pointed out earlier, ascriptive appeals 
are often made to influence administrative decisions, but the same criteria 
is not applied in civil service recruitment and selection. In India there are 
many ethnic groups which are far less advanced educationally than other 
castes and groups. If they are to be integrated into the administrative 
process, strict adherence to the merit system would have to be modified 
for some time to come. Otherwise the acculturation of these groups into the 
political process may be delayed. 


This is not to argue that India should give up her merit system for re- 
cruitment into the administrative services or colleges and universities 
but only to suggest that patronage—and even corruption when widely 
applied and involving many individuals from many communities—may 
facilitate an adjustment to democratic institutions.?° 


Of course there will be difficulties in applying such an approach in a 
developing country, but Pakistan would seem to have solved this problem 
to some extent by using an ascriptive-cum-achievement system of civil 
service recruitment under which 80% of the vacancies in the administration 
are divided equally among East and West Pakistan and the remaining 
20% are filled on merit basis. This problem of regional or communal repre- 


19 bid., p. 120. 
20 Ibid., p. 71. 
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sentation in the public services exists in almost all developing countries— 
the case of Nigeria is one of several examples. Unless the present recruit- 
ment and selection system is overhauled, the fears entertained by backward 
and minority groups and regions will continue. Changes in the existing sys- 
tem can be effected in such a way that each community and region is 
guaranteed adequate representation in the administration by means of a 
recruitment program that is based equally on merit and ascriptive consider- 
ations. 

Ascriptive corruption should be replaced by universalistic bribery: In a 
traditional society a move from a particularistic to a universalistic oriented 
social and political system has been regarded as an integral part of the 
process of modernization. But where administrative decisions can be and 
are influenced by ascriptive appeals, persons belonging to other castes, 
tribes, regional and religious groups will become increasingly frustrated. 
To avoid this, they should be provided with equal opportunity to influence 
administrative decisions. As long as businessmen and villagers can obtain 
what they want from local administrators through the payment of money, 
there is less likelihood of the revolution of rising frustrations than if those 
who can and wish to offer money discover that ascriptive considerations 
are more decisive. 

Bureaucratic corruption cannot be studied separately from political 
corruption. Any prescription for its cure should take into account the social, 
economic, political and cultural environments. I would like to conclude by 
summarizing the main point in this article. Charges of corruption generally 
originate from the modernizing elites—the group to whom the responsi- 
bility for political, economic and social development has been entrusted. 
Trained mostly in Western norms but brought up in a traditional environ- 
ment, these people abhore the increase in corruption. In the recent Fourth 
General Election in India, charges of corruption and administrative in- 
efficiency levelled from all sides have punctured the hitherto omnipotent 
Congress Party. But it is not realistic to assume that the situation will im- 
prove by bringing another political party into office. Rather, there is a 
need for a compromise between necessity and morality. The modernizing 
elites should be induced to accept an altered perception of the nature of 
bureaucratic corruption. The transitional stage of these developing coun- 
tries would seem to require that, as Herbert Spiro has argued: “. . . instead 
of the impersonal, machine-like honesty and efficiency of the ideal type of 
Western civil servant, they may prefer public officials who are more 
‘human,’ approachable, amenable to influence, and leisurely than European 
civil servants under the conditions of highly industrialized, densely popu- 
lated, and intensively bureaucratized societies.” 4 


21 Herbert J. Spiro, op. cit., p. 105. 
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MAXIMS AND REALITIES IN CHINA’S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY: THE HALF-WORK, HALF-STUDY MODEL 


DONALD J. MUNRO 


One difficulty in unraveling and evaluating China’s recent edu- 
cational policy lies in the effort of the leadership to combine seemingly 
disparate ideological and technical considerations within the same educa- 
tional policies. Initially, a compatible blend of dogma and practice seemed 
possible, because most ideological considerations could be satisfied with 
policies which made sense in one segment of the educational system— 
namely, the half-work, half-study schools. At present, however, the vague 
combination of ideological and practical considerations applied to education 
could lead to serious trouble. For purely doctrinaire reasons, some Chinese 
leaders would like to apply educational principles associated with the half- 
half system to the entire educational system (middle-school and univer- 
sity). The results could be disastrous. 

This essay will focus on the content and changing fortunes of the educa- 
tional principles embodied in the half-work, half-study system. We shall 
deal primarily with the guidelines behind the school curriculum rather than 
with the specific content of the curriculum itself. And we are concerned 
especially with two periods. The major focus is on the period from the 
spring of 1964 to May 1966, during which Mao Tse-tung demonstrated 
unequivocally that he views the educational principles applied in the half- 
half schools as essential techniques for moulding the “new man” in China— 
one of whose virtues is an immunity to “revisionism.” This is confirmed, 
among other ways, by the remarkable increase in the number of such 
schools after the spring of 1964. The period is also significant because it 
demonstrates that doctrinaire considerations had not yet been allowed to 
introduce excessively irrational elements into China’s educational policy. 
The Chinese were satisfying ideological considerations largely via the half- 
work, half-study schools. The leadership was explicit in stating its intent 
gradually to expand certain principles to all schools, universalizing the 
half-half system. But the idea of “gradually universalizing” seems to have 
been taken less seriously by many officials and educators than the need to 
meet current practical problems. 

The second period began in May 1966. In the context of the Cultural 
Revolution, drastic changes in the entire educational system were ordered. 
Those educators who had treated lightly the ‘‘universalization” of the half- 
work, half-study schools were purged, and some leaders sought to spread 
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revolutionary principles immediately throughout all of China’s middle- 
schools and universities. The old blend of doctrine and practical considera- 
tions was threatened, with ideology and political expediency becoming the 
overriding concerns in educational policy. 


THE HALF-HALF SYSTEM 


Half-work, half-study schools are those in which students divide their 
time between physical labor and study, the actual division of time varying. 
It may be four hours a day for each pursuit, or alternate days or alternate 
weeks. In agricultural or herding areas, study may be carried out in the 
slack seasons. The keynote is flexibility. Schools may form “an alliance” 
with a factory, or a factory or group of factories may set up a school. The 
academic curriculum is always closely tied to the production demands of 
the area, whether it be an agricultural middle-school or a factory-run tech- 
nical school. Graduates are trained in the skills needed at the local farm or 
sponsoring factory. 

Originally, a basic purpose of the half-half schools was a rapid and cheap 
universalization of education, especially at the primary level.t The cost of 
building and maintaining sufficient schools for this task was far too high 
for the government to undertake; its burden in trying to maintain the 
government-run schools was heavy as it was. Thus, self-reliance has always 
been important in half-half schools. Students and teachers repair old build- 
ings given to them by, for example, a commune and use them for classrooms. 
The money earned by the students during their labor generally goes toward 
the maintenance of the school. The government is saved the economic 
burden of paying the full costs of universalized primary and lower middle- 
school education. The half-half schools also served to train technicians 
quickly by giving specialized technical instruction to farmers and factory 
workers. 

The Yenan Complex: Certain members of the Chinese leadership suffer 
from a “‘Yenan complex” which causes them to revert in some of their 
policies to methods adopted during guerrilla days. This applies to educa- 
tional policy today. Mao Tse-tung is reported to have advocated a policy of 
combining education with productive labor as early as 1934.2 Although not 
formally adopted as a national policy until 1958, the half-work, half-study 


1 Ho Wei, “Problems of Class Struggle and Dividing Time Between Work (Farming 
and Study on the Educational Front) ,” Education in Shanghai, Nos. 2-3 (1965), in 
Selections from China Mainland Magazines (SCMM) (Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate- 
General), No 465. Also see New China News Agency (NCNA) (Peking), Sept. 26, 1964. 

2Lu Ting-yi, “Chiao-yu pi-hsu yu Sheng-ch’an-lao-tung hsiang Chieh-ho” (Educa- 
tion Must Be Combined with Productive Labor), Hung Ch’i (Red Flag), No. 7, 1958. 
Work-study programs (such as those in which Chinese students participated in France 
during World War J) and vocational schools antedate the Chinese Communist half-half 
schools. The unique attributes of the current half-half schools seem to be, first, the very 
close link between the content of the academic material covered in class and the kind of 
productive work done by the sponsoring institution, and, second, the ideological goal of 
producing the “labor viewpoint” in the students. 
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system was practiced in embryonic form at Yenan. A former student in one 
of these schools reports that all schools had their own workshops and farm- 
ing land. Students studied in the morning, worked in the afternoon and 
evening. In addition to making their own chalk, towels, etc., they sold their 
products on the open market in order to maintain the schools. They had 
political training (exploring current negotiations between the KMT and 
CCP) and “field research” in class hatred (trips to see poor peasants who 
had been injured by landlords), both of which activities have their counter- 
parts in.current educational practice. Furthermore, there was one other 
principle which has become fundamental in the current half-work, half- 
study system. This was the frequent limiting of course content to materials 
of immediate, local significance. For example, in the geography course, the 
study would concern only local land configurations and how the Commu- 
nist Party could make use of these in their struggle with the Kuomintang.® 

Thus the periodic reversion to the half-work, half-study ideal since the 
late 1950’s fits closely into the practices of guerrilla days. Although some 
schools in which study and labor are combined were reported to have been 
set up in 1955 and 1957, the formal decision to initiate the system on a 
nation-wide scale was taken in 1958, and its theoretical framework was 
outlined by the now-fallen Lu Ting-yi in a ‘Red Flag article entitled “Edu- 
cation Must Be Combined with Productive Labor.”* Tientsin was chosen 
by the Central Committee of the CCP to initiate the program for factory 
schools. Several of those schools, such as the ones run by the Tientsin Elec- 
tronic Instruments Factory and. the Tientsin Photographic Film Factory, 
have remained models for other enterprises. Agricultural middle-schools 
were also started. 

Nature and the policies of the Great Leap Forward combined to make 
the years 1959-1962 ones of economic disaster in China. Within this period, 
from roughly August 1961 to September 1962, a “liberalization” program 
was inaugurated, affecting all spheres of activity under official control, in- 
cluding the operation of schools. In a speech to the new graduates of 
Peking’s institutes of higher learning on August 10, 1961, Ch’en Yi argued 
that it was wrong for students in ordinary schools to spend so much time on 
political studies and labor that their academic studies suffered. The year 
following the Ch’en Yi speech was characterized by fewer interruptions in 
the academic schedule for politics and labor, by the return to teaching of 
old professors barred during the anti-rightist campaign, and by the intro- 
duction in some courses of material from “capitalist”? countries.” 


3 Chiao-hsueh yu Yen-chiu (Teaching and Research), No. 10 (1958), pp. 10-13. 
Recently there has been a great deal of talk of emulating the Chinese People’s Resist- 
Japan Military and Political University (K’ang Ta) of Yenan days; this institution 
serves as a model of a half-work, half-study university. A large exhibit in Shanghai set 
up in 1966 is devoted to K’ang Ta. 

4 Lu Ting-yi, op. cit. 

5 See the discussion of the “year of liberalization,” in Donald J. Munro, “Dissent in 
Communist China,” Current Scene, IV:11 (1966), 3—5. 
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During the same period, there were reports of opposition to the principle 
of combining study with productive labor and, in particular, to the half- 
work, half-study schools. In fact, great numbers of such schools seem to 
have been terminated.® At the beginning of 1963 in Tientsin there were 
thirty-five half-work, half-study schools; by the first half of 1964 the 
number had dropped to eight. However, as part of a comprehensive cam- 
paign in 1964 to prevent the resurgence of revisionism,’ the tide was com- 
pletely turned, and the end of the year saw Tientsin adding twenty-nine 
schools to its previous eight. Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-ch’i issued direc- 
tives in 1964 aimed at reorganizing the existing half-half schools and at 
starting new ones on an increasingly large scale, Liu toured the country in 
July and August spelling out the directives to local authorities. 

The new policy seemed to combine two goals. First, it was decreed that 
half-work, half-study schools should be established in growing numbers in 
order to prevent the emergence of “mental aristocrats” (i.e., educated 
people averse to manual labor), individuals supposedly prone to revision- 
ism. At the same time, however, it was recognized by at least some leaders 
that this was a long-range goal which could not be implemented fully at 
once. Chou En-lai underlined this in his report to the First Session of the 
Third National People’s Congress in December 1964: 


Part-work and part-study with part-farming and part-study schools are 
schools of a new type which integrate education with labor. These 
schools are capable of training people of a new type who are able to 
participate in physical labor and have culture and technique, creating 
conditions for the gradual elimination of the difference between mental 
and physical labor. These schools provide the direction for the long- 
range development of socialist and communist education.§ 


The same themes were reasserted in an important conference held on 
December 6, 1965. The intent to extend the half-work, half-study system to 
ordinary full-time schools was dramatically outlined by the decision to 
experiment with the system for five years in various technical middle- 
schools and universities and then spend the next ten years gradually imple- 
menting it throughout the entire educational system. 


6 Ibid, and Chang Yu-ching, “The Great Victory of the Half-Work (Farming) and 
Half-Study Education System—TIntroducing Kiangsi Communist Labor University,” 
China’s Agriculture and Land Reclamation, No. 1 (1965), in SCMM, No. 465. 

7 The 10th Plenum of the Central Committee in September 1962 brought the year of 
liberalization to an end. It was followed by a “Socialist Education Movement,” the 
positive result of which was to convince the Chinese leadership of the extent of 
“bourgeois” habits and values in the peasantry and among cadres. In 1964 they decided 
on new policies to attack the problem. These included not only decisions on the educa- 
tional front, but also attacks on intellectuals for advocating “class reconciliation” (e.g. 
the attacks on the elderly philosopher at the Higher Party School, Yang Hsien-chen; 
on the popular philosopher Feng Ting; and on the aesthetic doctrines of Chou Ku- 
ch’eng), and purges in the Ministry of Culture (Mao Tun was replaced as Minister of 
Culture in December 1964 and Hsia Yen, the Vice-Minister, lost his post in April 1965). 

8 People’s Daily, Dec. 31, 1964. 
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The report of this conference emphasized both the intent to universalize 
the half-half system and the theme of “gradualism.”’ December 1965, how- 
ever, seems also to have marked the beginnings of a new era; in that 
month, a definite time-table was established for universalization. An explicit 
content was now given to the term “gradualism.”’ 

In addition to the decision to reinvigorate the half-half system, early 
1964 had also seen the issuance of a number of directives on the reform of 
teaching.? A major aim of these “reforms” was to accomplish in full-time 
schools what was occurring in the half-half schools, linking study and 
productive labor. 

In terms of its specific content, the educational policy implemented be- 
tween early 1964 and May 1966 combined both ideological and practical 
considerations, the two forming sides of the same coin. Let us begin by 
describing the former. | 


IDEOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


Three principles were applied in 1964 with the primary aim being ide- 
ological orthodoxy. The first principle affirmed by the 1964 directives and 
embodied in the half-work, half-study schools and teaching reforms is taken 
from Mao’s On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People: 
“Our educational policy should enable students to develop morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically and become laborers with socialist consciousness 
and culture.” This describes the content of the desired “all-round develop- 
ment” (ch’uan-mien fa-chan) to be fostered in students. In discussing ‘‘all- 
round development” the Chinese often refer to the utopian description by 
the young Marx (in German Ideology of 1846) of the man who is able to 
hunt in the morning, fish in the afternoon, rear cattle in the evening, and 
criticize after dinner. Like all slogans and catch-phrases, the content of 
“all-round development” is vague. This has permitted opponents of Mao’s 
educational policies to redefine the phrase in accordance with their own 
education ideas. “Ch’uan-mien fa-chan” was very much in vogue in China 
from 1950-58. Some writers spoke of five sides to “all-round development”: 
technological training, physical education, academic knowledge, knowledge 
of the arts, and labor experience. The idea was that the individual should be 
fully developed in all of these respects. Many teachers were concerned that 


9 “Making Politics Stand Out in Substantiating Instruction,” Education in Shantung, 
No. 6 (1965), in Joint Publications Research Service (JPRS) (Washington: U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce), No 33, 793; Chu Hui-ming, “The Trial Introduction of the 
Work-Study Educational System in Anhui—A Report of the Fifth (Expanded) Con- 
ference of the Anhui People’s Council,” Education in Anhui, No. 7/8 (1965), in JPRS, 
No. 33, 793; see also the translations from Education in Shanghai, No. 5 (1965), in 
SCMM, No. 480. See also “Further Reform the Teaching Work by Persistently Imple- 
menting the Party’s Educational Guideline,” Education in Shanghai, No. 5 (1965), 
in SCMM, No. 480. 

Model schools for implementing these reforms were: certain Liberation Army schools, 
Shanghai Yii-ts’ai Middle School, Shanghai Chiaotung University, and Szechwan 
University. 
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the policy seemed to insist that all students, regardless of sex, interest, or 
talents, had to undergo the same training in all fields. Those educators 
advocating that the individual personality of each student should receive 
its due (in opposition to those who placed the demands of society first) 
played up a slogan which adds the characters yin ts’ai shih chiao (“teach 
according to the student’s abilities”) to those meaning “all-round develop- 
ment” to form the “guide-line” of educational policy. 

The 1958 Education Ministry slogan that “education must serve politics 
and education must be combined with productive labor” foreshadowed a 
new content which the phrase “all-round development” was destined to 
take on after 1963. As an official ideological guideline, it came to mean 
three things. First, intellectual pursuits should be treated as only one part 
of the school program—i.e., academic course work should be reduced. 
Second, physical labor is indeed one of the three aspects of the school 
program and should be treated as one. In other words, students are to do 
labor, and the half-half program is the model. Finally, moral training will 
become an actual part of the program, and is to be achieved both through 
physical labor and through political education. 

All of this means that in the officially approved concept of “all-round 
development,” the idea of a “fully developed” individual has retreated into 
the background and the idea of a cultured (meaning: possessing some edu- 
cation, even minimum literacy) worker has been placed in the foreground. 
Such cultured workers can best be developed, it is believed, in the half- 
work, half-study schools; for this reason, these schools were chosen again 
in 1964 as the main vehicle for implementing Mao’s educational policy. 

For the other schools, reforms in teaching method were to take place 
in order to comply with the spirit of Mao’s guidelines. The “academic 
burden” on students was to be reduced by requiring fewer courses or reduc- 
ing course content, curtailing the amount of homework assigned, changing 
the form of class presentation from exclusively lecturing by the teacher 
(with the memorization of endless notes by the students) to a mixture of 
lectures plus exercises and problem-solving by the students, and by chang- 
ing the examination format.2° Open book examinations, which are con- 
sidered politically sound because they give students of worker and peasant 
backgrounds, whose academic level may not be so high, a chance for ad- 
vancement,' were tried in some areas. 

In ideological terms the overall value of the reduction in the amount of 
academic material to be covered was to be two-fold. F irst, there would be 
more time to read the works of Mao, to perform labor, and to take part in 


10 Tuan Li-p’ei, “Yao shih Hsueh-sheng tsai Te Chih T'i Fang-mien Sheng-tung Huo- 
p’o ti Chu-tung ti Te-tao Fa-chan” (Having Students Receive a Lively and Active De- 
velopment in the Realms of Morality, Knowledge, and Physica] Fitness), China Youth, 
No. 7 (1964), 19-21. Also see People’s Daily, Sept. 10, 1964. 

11 Fang Cheng, “I-chiu-liu-szu-nien ti Chung-kung Chiao-yu” (Chinese Communist 
Education in 1964), Tsu-kuo (Fatherland), No. 5 (1965), 17. 
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militia training. All of these would help produce a “labor viewpoint,” which 
would serve as a guarantee against revisionism. As a result, students ac- 
customed to labor would no longer pursue the “bourgeois” crime of seeking 
higher status via a college education meanwhile denigrating factory or farm 
work. Mao Tse-tung doubtless feels the imperative of having students 
choose—or accept—the factory and farm because of the enormous number 
of new graduates of primary and middle schools who enter the job market 
every year for whom there are not enough white-collar positions. There 
will be an increasing number of dissatisfied workers (possessing the kind 
of rudimentary education which at one time would have assured a non- 
manual job) unless they can be trained to seek manual work “voluntarily.” 

The second: ideological principle is that the class struggle is still going 
on in China and this implies that in the educational sphere, the proletariat 
must do all it can to increase the number of intellectuals in the working 
class and to decrease the number of those belonging to the “exploiting” 
classes. In concrete terms this meant, first, an admissions policy in half- 
work, half-study schools which favored students of worker or peasant back- 
grounds.!? This was justified in the name of the “class struggle,” which 
also required that bourgeois educational specialists be removed from control 
of educational policy. The desirability of doing this was announced during 
the anti-rightist campaign of 1958, in response to criticisms made during 
the Hundred Flowers Period to the effect that the Party should keep its 
hands off the schools. Half-half schools are frequently praised for refuting 
the notion that “laymen cannot lead experts.” 

Agricultural middle schools may be run by brigades or by commune 
party committees directly. Party committees are often called upon to fur- 
nish full-time principals or vice-principals. In factory schools, the factory 
director and deputy director often become principal and vice-principal of 
the school, but it is customary to find the factory party commissioner 
playing a guiding role. All of this was supposed to insure that the school 
program was taken out of the hands of.“specialists” and placed in the 
hands of the “people” (i.e., party guidance reigns supreme). As for the 
teachers, old workers often assume the role of “professor” in these schools, 
and bourgeois teachers can be remoulded because they themselves will 
serve on a half-work, half-teach basis. “Bourgeois authorities” are elimi- 
nated. 

A third ideological principle is that “theory must be combined with 
practice,” since in “practice” lies the sole confirmation of “theory.” There 
are no “eternal truths” which the mind of man can grasp intuitively. The 
principle is applied in half-work, half-study schools where students go from 


12 Ọf course, on a small scale, academically unqualified children of peasant and 
worker background were forced on the administrations of some ordinary middle schools 
and prestigious institutions of higher learning. Recent reports indicate that many such 
students were failed. But up to 1966 the preferential treatment for these children was 
applied mainly in half-half type schools. 
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text books and lectures to the shop. Thus they are supposedly able to con- 
firm or deny theory in practice and, in the process, take steps to bring 
forth new “theory.” 


PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES 


In addition to the ideological reasons behind the 1964 directives, there 
were practical aims. In its attempts at modernization China faced some 
basic problems which demanded attention, and the educational measures 
were adopted partly in response to them. Five major principles were 
adopted in 1964, each of which was intended to meet certain problems 
rationally. 

The first is “flexibility,” which seems to have taken on the status of a 
cardinal virtue in the new society. The ideological justification stems from 
the discussions of the “all-round man.” It is essential to understand that 
in Communist China, philosophical catch-phrases are often used to support 
a very practical policy. The passages already cited from Mao and Marx 
are no exception. In China today, students are required to be “flexible” 
both in ability and in attitude. That is, although they may receive some 
education, they should be able to do physical work and be willing to do it 
as well. A graduate of an agricultural middle school who knows how to do 
accounts and work an abacus should be willing to work in the fields when 
production requirements demand it. A factory worker trained in the 
factory half-work, half-study school should be able to work in the research 
department with engineers and be willing to undertake manual tasks if 
required. Their knowledge thus is intended to cover a broad field and their 
attitude should permit them to do any assigned task. The practical con- 
sideration here is that at this stage in China’s development, in many fac- 
tories and farms it is both economically unfeasible to retain a large group 
of white-collar workers who are unwilling to leave their desks to do produc- 
tive labor, and it is essential to have technicians with a variety of skills 
willing to ignore caste-like divisions of labor. Thus producing “flexible” 
students is logical as a goal of the half-work, half-study schools. 

The second practical principle (again with ideological justification in the 
“all-round man” ideal) which seems to have been emphasized since 1964 
is reduction of the quantity of academic material covered. This principle 
can ultimately be traced back to the Yenan experience. It first developed 
in the half-work, half-study schools and was supposed to be extended under 
the slogan “less but finer” (skao erh ching) to regular schools in 1964. The 
idea of teaching “less” may be somewhat different in half-half schools than 
in regular schools. In some of the former, it refers to gearing course 
material to the production demands of the sponsoring institution and cut- 
ting down on courses not relevant to those demands. In regular schools 
and half-half primary schools, it means selecting only the “important” or 
“essential” material (defined in terms of the three “struggles”: class, 
science, production) in a given subject and eliminating the superfluous. 
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But the general principle is the same and stems from the same basic stand- 
ard for evaluating what is “significant knowledge.” 

The half-work, half-study schools themselves were a direct response to 
the demand for a rapid training of technicians to meet the needs of eco- 
nomic development. The Great Leap Forward gave impetus to dealing 
with this problem in many cases. Hsien authorities had to devise irregular 
means to fill the quotas of skilled technicians which they had been assigned. 
The half-half system was one method of training technicians rapidly, and 
the “less but fine” principle was essential in those schools. In a typical 
agricultural] middle-school, the curriculum might include politics, language 
(with emphasis on terms used in the countryside and how to write the 
administrative forms required by brigade or commune authorities), math- 
ematics (emphasis on use of the abacus and rural finance and accounting), 
and agricultural science (emphasis on biology, physics, and chemistry as 
they relate to agriculture). 

Psychologists in Communist China have long been concerned with how 
to speed up the acquisition of knowledge. Chinese “labor psychology” is 
not concerned with improving relations between administration and work- 
ers (this, indeed, is a taboo subject, since set principles imbedded in Com- 
munist literature and especially in the writings of Mao on the relations 
of the army and the people already exist). The premium is upon how to 
speed up the learning of factory skills.1* Educational psychology in China 
analyzes the different “stages” of development through which children move, 
and argues that previously educators have underestimated how fast stu- 
dents can learn because they have applied the standards of a lower devel- 
opment-stage to students in a higher stage.* 

The pressure for rapid economic development and military security have 
put a premium on speedy education. One answer seems to have been found 
in the “less but finer” principle applied in the half-work, half-study schools. 
This may make good sense in a country with an urgent need to produce 
technicians. And since it is supported by the ideological thesis that intel- 
lectual training is only one side of the education a man should receive, it 
is doubly justified in the eyes of the Party. 

The third practical principle was that half-half schools should be set 
up in greatest numbers in rural farming areas and in conjunction with 
urban factories to meet China’s urgent demands for the universalization 
of education as well as to produce technicians in a hurry. Thus the chil- 
dren of illiterate peasants and urban workers will be drawn to school in the 
largest numbers. 

The fourth principle is that skilled workers, with their fund of practical 
experience and technical skills, should often serve as instructors. The 


13 Ts’ao Jih-ch’ang, “Shih Hsin-li-hsueh Keng-hao ti Fu-wu yu She-hui-chu-i Chien- 
she (Making Psychology Serve Still Better Socialist Construction),” Hsin Chien-she 
(New Construction), Jan. 7, 1960, p. 52. 

14 People’s Daily, March 13, 1962. 
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content of their classroom instruction, moreover, is to be linked with their 
on-the-job guidance. Thus in half-half schools it is legitimate to employ 
some ‘‘non-professional” (non-bourgeois) educators. Both the third and 
fourth principles derive ideological justification from the doctrine that the 
class struggle still exists in China and that, therefore, the proletariat must 
do everything it can to increase the number of its own intellectuals while 
decreasing the number of those from the bourgeois class. 

The final practical principle of 1964 was substituting the involvement 
of the student in the learning process for the method of passive absorption 
of knowledge, rote learning, and cramming large amounts of spoon-fed 
information. It was to be made possible by the increased time which the 
“less but finer” principle permits, at least as long as political studies are 
not sandwiched into all available extra time. Its ideological sanction is the 
dictum that “theory must be combined with practice.” In concrete terms 
this means that there should be less lecturing and more combinations of 
lecture with exercises done in class. Students are to present their own solu- 
tions to problems rather than simply parroting those of the teacher or 
book. Thus much of the “explaining” in class should come from students 
rather than from teachers. Classroom work should be closely tied to lab- 
oratory, workshop, or field work. Examinations should de-emphasize 
“canned” answers. Psychologists in Communist China have made many 
studies of the benefits to memory and comprehension which come from 
pairing practical experience on a topic with textbook study of it. Accord- 
ing to them, this is one of the chief virtues of the new educational pro- 
gram. The other virtue is that it eliminates passivity in students and 
causes them to take the initiative.© _~ 

Even the educational principles just described, which represent a rational 
attempt to deal with some archaic habits in China, are often explained in 
terms of the struggle between bourgeois and proletarian educational philos- 
ophies. “Rote learning,” the divorce of “book learning from actual prac- 
tice,” the refusal to dirty the hands in field work, are attributed to capital- 
istic educational practices. The Chinese read into the West the faults 
which they discover in their own traditional society. 

Thus, there were both ideological and practical considerations behind 
the new educational policies of 1964, but there was an important difference 
between these. One or two of the practical principles (such as the “problem- 
solving approach,” justified ideologically by the call to combine theory 
and practice) are sound in any educational system. But the others derive 
from the experience of half-half schools and seem applicable to them alone. — 
The elimination of material considered impractical may be justified in 
terms of the need to train workers rapidly. The rejection of “bourgeois 
authorities’ may make sense when old workers can usefully serve as in- 
structors and when the bourgeois teachers disdain teaching in the half-half 


15 People’s Daily, Nov. 10, 1958, and Kuang-ming Jih-pao, Aug. 4, 1964. 
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schools. But when ideological considerations indicate extending these prin- 
ciples which are practical in one segment of the system to all schools, then 
very real difficulties seem likely to arise. The result of allowing political 
education and labor to usurp time previously alloted to substantive mate- 
rial in full-time schools could be to curtail drastically the number of highly 
trained specialists produced. And the reduction in the amount of theoret- 
ical work taught in the arts and sciences could be detrimental to the 
training of people capable of making the imaginative innovations on which 
future progress depends. 


OPPOSITION TO THE HALF-HALF SYSTEM 


Trouble developed from the beginning, and the fault, we are told in 
the 1964 and 1965 reports, lay with bourgeois-teacher oppositionists and 
high-level educators favoring the Soviet model for schools. As early as 
1958, there were indications of a problem in convincing teachers that there 
was a bright future for them in agricultural middle schools. The standard 
charge by teachers during 1964—65 was that such schools were “irregular” 
and “low in quality.” 1¢ No attempts by the Party to redefine “quality” 
in proletarian terms seem to have helped. Many teachers and cadres were 
accused of holding that students of working class and peasant origin were 
“stupid” and “low class,” and of having treated them accordingly.’ Pos- 
sibly teachers in the regular schools did not implement with due haste the 
official directives to trim their course contents in order to allot more time 
to labor and politics and to use open-book examinations in order to give 
passing marks to unqualified students of peasant origin. 

Teachers in regular schools were also accused of continuing to charac- 
terize themselves as ultimate “authorities” and “specialists” on a number 
of historical, literary, economic, and pedagogical matters. This was a direct 
challenge to the status and role of the Party—and the thought of Mao 
Tse-tung. Furthermore, since school administrators often evaluated teach- 
ers solely in terms-of their professional effectiveness as transmitters of 
knowledge, there was no check on their political viewpoints or their ability 
to impart political awareness. One consequence was that political educa- 
tion remained purely theoretical. It was devoid of militant activism and 
the involvement of students in mass movements as a learning process. 

There was high-level opposition to Mao’s educational policies as early 
as January 1959, and especially during the “period of liberalization” in 
1961 and 1962.18 Lu P’ing, the disgraced former President of Peking Uni- 
versity, is alleged at that time to have opposed the combination of study 


16“Pan-kung Pan-tu Yu Hsin-jen (Half-Work, Half-Study Educates New Men),” 
Red Flag, No. 13 (Dec. 6, 1965), p. 34. 

17 People’s Daily, Jan. 6 and April 17, 1965. See also Ho Wei, SCMM, No. 465 and 
JPRS, No. 33, 793. 

18 By Liao Mo-sha (a member of the “Three-Family Village” group), using the 
pseudonym Fan Hsing, in an article entitled “Commentary on ‘On Teachers’ (an essay 
by the T’ang dynasty scholar Han Yii).” 
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and productive labor and to have advocated using Moscow University and 
capitalist universitiés as models for higher education in China.” 

The Chinese identify this policy of emphasizing professionalization with 
the U.S.S.R., for during the period when Soviet pedagogues were very much 
in evidence in Chinese schools (1950-57) they differed with their Chinese 
colleagues fundamentally on this matter. Although the Russians held that 
political education has a place in academic institutions, their stress was on 
professional training. After they left China, the re-emphasis on politics 
and labor in the schools was often justified in the name of anti-revisionism. 
This affected even the decision to allow primary school students once more 
to play with militaristic toys which the Soviet advisors had disallowed on 
grounds of its detrimental effect on children’s personality.27° In Chinese 
publications the Soviet approach generally characterized as stressing “‘prep- 
aration for life,” is contrasted with Mao’s “education in the service of 
politics” and “combining education and productive labor.” Soviet advisers 
supposedly emphasized taking the individual student’s particular problems 
(due to his abilities, age, size, sex) into account and preparing him accord- 
ingly to adjust to “life.” 

Those opponents of Mao’s educational policies who held staff positions 
often continued to implement their own pedagogical theories, being careful 
to justify their position by invoking officially approved guidelines or 
slogans. They simply redefined those guidelines to suit their own purposes. 
Thus the 1964 teaching reform stressed the elimination of some academic 
material in order to make time for labor and politics. The slogan “reducing 
the student’s burden” was used by some educators as an excuse to en- 
courage students to spend more time pursuing academic interests, and the 
“burden” which would be lifted was in fact that of labor and politics. 
Many educators are charged with giving the “all-round development” 
slogan a bad name by stressing only the intellectual development factor 
and neglecting the moral and physical,?* and with having used the slogan 
to oppose class-education for primary school students on the grounds that 
it would be injurious to their mental health. Further, when labor was re- 
quired of students, it would only be cleaning up the school rather than the 
intended productive labor in the factory or on the farm. In other words, 
educators “stopped students from going down to be with the workers and 
peasants.” 


19 China Youth Daily, June 23, 1966. 

20 “What gives us greater cause for vigilance is the fact that while imperialism is 
being armed to the teeth, the modern revisionists are there vociferously propagating 
the theory that among men all are friends, comrades and brothers, and they even sus- 
_ pend the manufacture of toy weapons for use of children in playing games, saying that 
this is not in keeping with ‘the spirit of educating children in the peace policy.’” 
“Strengthen Class Education Among Children,” Kiangsu Education, No. 2 (1965), in 
JPRS, No. 33, 330. 

21 “Inheriting and Developing the Revolutionary Tradition of ‘K’ang-Ta’ Univer- 
sity,” Wen-hui Pao (Shanghai) Oct. 25, 1966, in JPRS 39, 429. 
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The basic-level teacher opposition to the 1964 educational reforms found 
itself in an unacknowledged alliance with many highly placed officials, who 
realized that the basic practical issues facing Chinese education were uni- 
versalization of primary through lower middle school education and the 
rapid production of technicians. These goals could be achieved it was felt, 
by expanding and improving the existing half-half schools without applying 
the principles applicable to them to ordinary full-time schools. 

An additional common bond between the professional teachers and offi- 
cials with jurisdiction over educational practices seems to have been opposi- 
tion to carrying the campaign to study the thought of Mao Tse-tung too. 
far. They recognized that it would be extremely disruptive in substantive 
courses to drag in continually the leader’s wisdom in accordance with the 
slogan “the thought of Mao Tse-tung commands everything.” Some of the 
more orthodox Marxists may even consider Maoist “guerrilla philosophy” 
to be bad Marxism and object to its saturating the educational system for 
this reason. One final obstacle which impeded the half-half movement was 
that in the assignment of future occupations, the graduates of half-half 
schools often were not given equal consideration with the graduates of full- 
time schools. Functionaries responsible for placement tended to treat them 
as undertrained. 

As a result of the opposition of many teachers and officials, the halfwork, 
half-study system and the school reforms for regular schools did not make 
the progress expected. Most of the classes in China were still in full-time 
schools, according to a report of December 1965.2" There are impressive 
statistics on the increase in the numbers of half-half schools and on the 
numbers of children of worker and peasant families admitted. But these 
do not seem to have impressed those leaders in Communist China who felt 
the urgency of eliminating “revisionist dangers” immediately by universal- 
izing the “labor viewpoint” among all students, or by removing from posi- 
tions of academic authority those “specialists” who might contaminate 
students. An article published in November 1965 underlined the point that 
“in schools remaining from the old society, capitalist-class intellectuals still 
occupy important positions, the capitalist-class educational system has not 
yet been greatly changed, and the students are still mainly children of the 
exploiting classes, and the children of the broad masses of workers and 
peasants are still unable to enter school in large numbers.’’”* 
educational system. The suspension also made students available for “Red 


THe NEw Potricy 
In June 1966, classes were suspended for “six months” in middle-schools 
and universities, supposedly to permit the authorities to revamp the entire 


22 People’s Daily, Dec. 6, 1965. 

23 Yu MHsi-liang, “‘She-hui-chu-i She-hui Chung ti T’i-li-lao-tung ho Nao-li-lao-tung 
(Manual Labor and Mental Labor in a Socialist Society) ,” Ching-chi Yen-chiu (Eco- 
nomic Research), No. 11 (1965), 4. 
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Guard” activities. In addition to their usefulness in carrying out officially 
sponsored attacks on “bourgeois habits” and on politically impure individ- 
uals, the students could themselves co steeled through struggle and 
steeped i in Mao’s thought. 

No formal pronouncement of the new aig has been made, but enough 
statements have appeared in official publications about the desired direction 
of the changes to indicate what principles are foremost in the mind of Mao 
Tse-tung. As a part of the Cultural Revolution, the half-half system should 
be used as a model for all middle schools and universities. That is to say, 
many of the pedagogical principles which satisfied both ideological and 
practical considerations in the half-half system should be applied now to 
all full-time schools as well, and the half-half system itself should be uni- 
versalized more rapidly than was previously intended. Thus the Cultural 
Revolution included a decision to spread quickly educational principles and 
an educational system which previously had been applied to (and in most 
cases made practical sense for) only a limited number of students. 

The most important principle which Mao has wanted to actualize as a 
result of the Cultural Revolution is that ¿n all schools the children of work- 
ers, peasants and soldiers should receive favored treatment (which they 
were to receive in half-half schools according to the directives of 1964). It 
is alleged that the tools which had been used previously to discriminate 
against such children were traditional style entrance examinations for 
senior middle-school students wanting to enter university and course 
grades. These two criteria are said to measure only what could be memor- 
ized from texts or lecture notes, a talent in which the children of the 
bourgeoisie were reported to excel because they had sufficient leisure and 
had had more exposure in their daily lives to the type of information 
deemed important by “bourgeois” examiners. Thus, the nature of the exam- 
inations and grading system should be changed. This would serve an addi- 
tional purpose, in that students would no longer “desire” (and be able) to 
pursue the selfish goal of university status and ignore the collective good 
(i.e., going to the factory or farm) .** 

In the new system, safeguards to prevent discrimination against students 
from worker or peasant backgrounds plus measures to insure that such 
backgrounds are a point in favor of the applicants are to be built into 
admission procedures governing universities and senior middle schools. The 
new method should include “a combination of recommendation and selec- 
tion, in which proletarian politics are right to the fore and the mass line is 
followed. 25 This kind of a system is presently used in choosing “advanced 
workers” in factories and farms. In the selection of successful applicants 
for admission to senior middle schools and universities, academic achieve- 


24 People’s Daily, June 6, 1966; NCNA (Peking), June 19, 1966; and People’s Daily, 
June 18, 1966. 
25 People’s Daily, June 18, 1966. 
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ment, political consciousness, and family background should all be 
considered. 

The second principle which Mao has sought to embody in the new edu- 
cational policy is “trimming of course content” in order to shorten the time 
university students spend in school. A practical consideration from the past 
may still be valid here. Some programs may have required too many years 
of course work, but the aim of reducing the amount of academic material 
` is not just to speed up the graduation process. It is to insure that academic 
work is treated in fact (rather than only lip service being given to the 
principle) as only one of three activities in which the youth indulge, the 
other two being physical labor (which produces a “labor viewpoint” and 
good health) and political/moral training (which includes study of the 
works of Mao). All of this will require new teaching materials. An impor- 
tant People’s Daily editorial stated: 


We must relegate to the morgue all the old teaching materials that go 
against Mao Tse-tung’s thought, that seriously depart from the three 
great revolutionary movements of class-struggle, the struggle for pro- 
duction, and scientific experimentation, or that inculcate an exploiting 
class world outlook. New teaching material must be compiled under the 
guidance of Mao Tse-tung’s thought and the principle of placing pro- 
letarian politics in the forefront.?6 


Although this principle of trimming course content in order to make time 
for labor (and political study) will be extrapolated from the half-work 
half-study system and applied to all schools, this does not mean (according 
to the plans of the Maoist educators) that every school should be run on 
a half-half basis. That remains a goal (to be quickly achieved), not an 
immediate policy. The policy will probably be some productive labor, not 
necessarily half labor.?7 

Finally, a good deal of new blood (especially among senior people) is 
supposed to be introduced into the teaching staffs, since the evils of the 
old educational system were created by the bourgeois “specialists” and 
“professors” previously in charge. These educators were allegedly intent 
on perpetuating members of their own class in high positions through re- 

27 Some people have erroneously understood item number ten of the “sixteen points” 
on the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (adopted by the CCP Central Committee 
August 8) to mean a repudiation of the principle of combining mental and manual 
labor in regular schools. It says “While their main task is to study, students should 
also learn other things.” The error comes from giving undue emphasis to the first 
clause and from not realizing the context from which this phrase is drawn. Actually, 
it is a short paraphrase from a longer statement by Mao which has been used repeatedly 
in the Cultural Revolution. People’s Daily, Aug. 1, 1966. Therein Mao says that al- 
though the main activity of students is study, of workers is industry, of peasants is 
agriculture, each should engage in the occupation of the others and all should study 


military affairs and politics. It is wrong to stop reading after the words “their main 
task is to study.” 
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strictive admissions and grading policies.?8 The “new blood” could come 
either from young graduates who are politically pure or from established 
scholars who have been successfully remoulded through participation in 
such programs as “half-teaching, half-working.” Not only do teachers 
trained in “pre-liberation” days need remoulding, but also many of those 
educated after 1949 because of having been contaminated by the former. 
Finally, the new teachers should not be mere transmitters of knowledge but 
should insure that political considerations dictate the content of their 
presentation. 


EVALUATION 


By and large, the educational principles adopted in 1964 combine both 
ideological and practical justifications. Many of the practical considerations 
do indeed seem well founded when the principles are applied to a certain 
segment of the educational system, i.e., the half-work, half-study schools. 
But it is possible that for purely political reasons, they will be universalized 
throughout the educational system. 

The prospective danger of giving preferential consideration in university 
admissions to students of worker and peasant backgrounds might not be 
as serious as some of the other policies.?® If the system of “recommendation 
and selection” is anything like that used in “recommending and selecting” 
advanced workers on farms and in factories (where family origin is also an 
important consideration), it would not mean that intellectual achievement 
ceases to be an important determinant, but rather, that like skill in pro- 
ducing, it is not to be the only criterion used by those making the recom- 
mendations. Slogans about retaining in their positions people who “change 
their viewpoint” may well be called upon by party officials to justify 
keeping skilled teachers at the lectern. Possibly the call for “new blood” 
in the schools will not mean chaos in the classroom. 

The real threat to the educational system is more likely to come from 
the temptation to extend to ordinary schools the principle of trimming all 
material not “directly related to the three great struggles” in order to 
make time for more physical labor and political study/action. Trimming 
course content of frills may make sense in half-half schools when the de- 
mand is to produce technicians in a hurry. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. But it could be disastrous when applied to ordinary schools. 
There is danger in the idea of eliminating material which is not of practical 
value in terms of the “three great struggles” simply because the term “prac- 


28 People’s Daily, June 9, 1966. 

29 Chou En-lai was consistently identified in articles in China Youth during 1965 as 
sympathetic to the problem of how students with “bad” backgrounds can remove the 
stigma. Whether or not they will be treated as “revolutionaries” was said to depend on 
their “actions” (piao hsien, lit. “manifestation”), defined in terms of political activism, 
repudiation of evil habits of family members, and willingness to accept assignment to 
hardship posts. “Chung Tsai Piao-hsien shih Tang ti Chieh-chi Cheng-ts’e (The Party’s 
Class Policy is to Stress Manifestation) ,” China Youth, No. 18 (1965), 2. 
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tical” will easily be interpreted as the immediately practical. The liberal 
arts especially are likely to suffer through the application of this principle. 
This “less but finer” policy can more easily be implemented than the other 
two, for it does not require discrimination against people who can fight 
back—only against “academic material.” 

At the very least we can probably expect from the Cultural Revolution 
in education a reduction in the number of years required for university 
graduation, new teaching materials based on the “less but finer” principle 
and saturated with the thought of Mao Tse-tung, and new style exami- 
nations. 

Will the graduates of the post-Cultural Revolution schools necessarily 
be as doctrinaire as those who are in favor of increasing the amount of 
political education in the curriculum would like them to be? One hope that 
this will not occur, of course, comes from the possibility of continued 
opposition to excesses on this question by teachers and feet-dragging by 
officials, and from the people themselves. There is one common observation 
by Chinese who have recently left the Mainland on the enforced study of 
politics and the quasi-philosophical tracts by Mao. This is “ta? wu liao” — 
“too boring.” People who may revere Mao as a symbol of China’s resurgent 
stature may be bored to death by the study of political writings, including 
his own. 

Curiously enough, the other hope may lie in the extent to which some 
of the “thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” are actually adopted by the Chinese 
people. In China today there are two diametrically opposed teaching prac- 
tices, both of which have official sanction but which are mutually exclusive 
in ultimate terms. One is the use of models. Its purpose is to inculcate 
acceptance of official values and action in accordance with official policy. 
The assumption that people learn through the imitation of models and that 
the way to control their behavior is to present appropriate models for imi- 
tation is very old in China. In Communist China the chief model is Mao 
himself. Below him are those expert in applying his wisdom, such as the 
PLA heroes Lei Feng and Wang Chieh. But Jest these be too distant, each 
organization selects a “Lei Feng type model.” For example, at Peking 
Normal University, there would be one “Lei Feng type mode!” who reigns 
supreme in the University; each department would also have its Lei Feng 
type, and each section its own. In factories, the goal which workers are 
supposed to seek is to be a “model,” rather than to seek personal profit. 
The models (advanced-producers, five-good workers, etc.) have an honored 
position because others imitate them. In actuality, Just as in traditional 
China an ideal was honored position (being a virtuous official, imitated by 
the people) rather than personal profit, so the same ideal is proselytized 


30 Confucius, for example, stressed the emulation of “worthiness.” The Three Char- 
acter Classic, used over the ages in educating youth, begins by stating how careful the 
mother of Mencius was in selecting the neighborhood in which they lived. The models 
of chastity, loyalty, and filial piety were especially important in traditional China. 
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in Communist China. When the question is raised as to what one imitates 
in a model today, the answer is usually his “spirit,” i.e., his spirit of selfish- 
ness, of resoluteness in the study of Mao’s thoughts, of love of the Party, 
of love of labor, and so on. In other words, one imitates his conformance 
with official virtues and directives. 

Recent theoretical discussions of model imitation in Communist China 
stress two points which in fact set the practice off from that carried out in 
traditional China. One is competition with the model, i.e., the importance of 
striving to surpass him in the exercise of what he stands for. The other is 
“creative application” of the model’s ideal and actions. But both of these 
end up as sops for a teaching method which is in fact an encouragement to 
people to look back at an antecedent standard and to act accordingly. The 
intellectual habits cultivated are purely authoritarian. l 

Another teaching practice in China today is the purposive encouragement 
of objectivity, of solving problems by oneself without reference to any 
antecedent authority. Such habits of mind are to be cultivated for dealing 
with technical questions which will be faced in the “production struggle,” 
i.e., in the factory and farm. The teaching reforms of 1964 had this as one 
of their aims. A system of spoon-fed teaching was to be changed into one 
in which the students take an active role in the learning process. The em- 
phasis was on problem-solving in which students present their own ideas. 
All of this has been justified in the name of Mao’s “theory must be com- 
bined with practice.” Judging by the favorable response of Chinese news- 
papers to recent student letters complaining about “rote learning,” there is 
reason to think that the “problem-solving” principle is one of the 1964 
teaching reforms which will be continued. 

Furthermore, many of the “thoughts of Mao Tse-tung” which will be 
studied with renewed stress as a result of the Cultural Revolution have the 
same end in view as this teaching reform. Once again it is imperative to 
understand the practical use which the Chinese leaders often make of ordi- 
nary philosophical aphorisms. For example, Mao calls on the people to 
“examine all problems dialectically.” This method is to be applied whether 
one is talking about securing manure or building an airport. In China this 
means that people should themselves try to analyze what is involved in any - 
problem and do it objectively, rather than unthinkingly refer back to how 
their forefathers solved it as has been the practice, or give up trying in the 
absence of precedence. It is this “thought of Mao Tse-tung” which often 
lies behind the seemingly ridiculous remarks of farmers who “increased 
their melon crop yield after being exposed to the thoughts of Mao” and 
behind accounts of other similar marvels. To speak of the “‘absoluteness of 
the struggle of opposites and temporary nature of their union,” in spite of 
its ancient history from Heraclitus up to Lenin, is an equally important 
“thought of Chairman Mao”—in the Chinese context. Old China was a 
country in which frankness and criticism (the struggle of opposites) were 
often treated as immoral; instead the Chinese valued compromise between 
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parties, with no loss of face to any (the union of opposites). Thus, the 
Marxist philosophical maxim is often used in Communist China for the 
simple purpose of justifying frankness and criticism. Ideas from guerrilla 
days have a comparable practical function today. For example, the old idea 
` “dare to act,” the original function of which was to encourage bravery and 
optimism in what were objectively outnumbered and out-supplied guerrilla 
troops, is now used simply to get people to take the initiative to try and 
solve by themselves an apparently difficult problem. 

There is a contradiction between the authoritarian attempts to make 
people duplicate antecedent standards embodied in models and the attempt 
to train people to think out problems for themselves and to be frank and 
critical. The latter intellectual habits ‘are being developed so that people 
can cope with technical problems on the farm and in the factory. But it 
may be that Chinese leaders cannot have their cake and eat it too. One 
cannot hope to create habits of objectivity, of presenting one’s own solu- 
tions to questions, of being frank and critical, and have any insurance that 
they will forever be restricted to the factory. In time these intellectual 
habits may encroach upon taboo matters whose answers are now furnished 
by the Lei Feng and Wang Chieh types. One could argue that our hopes lie 
precisely in this for less doctrinaire attitudes to grow in a people subjected 
to the’ educational principles of the Cultural Revolution and to the study 
of Mao’s thought. 

Unfortunately, the converse is also a distinct possibility. That is, the 
sterile, authoritarian habits desired by leaders intent on a politically ortho- 
dox population may well inhibit the initiative sought in workers on the job. 
When the exhortation to emulate the supreme model, Mao himself, takes 
the extreme form it has taken in the Cultural Revolution, the likelihood of 
this occurring is compounded. Thus, for many reasons the question keeps 
recurring: Will the educational policies of the Cultural Revolution produce 
the skills needed by a country which demands great leaps forward? 
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INDIA’S FOURTH GENERAL ELECTION 


NORMAN D. PALMER* 





The political scene in India has been radically transformed as a 
result of the fourth general elections, February 15-21, 1967. In a sense, 
what many observers predicted for the fifth general elections in 1972, hap- 
pened in 1967. The Congress monolith, which for so long has dominated the 
Indian political landscape, has been badly cracked, but not shattered. The 
thesis of one party dominance, which at best was rather misleading, is no 
longer an accurate description of the party structure, except with major 
modifications. One party dominance has not been succeeded by a two-party 
or three-party or multiple-party system, but rather, as one Indian com- 
mentator observed, by “a cross-party polity of dubious value.”* 

For some time the erosion of Congress strength had been apparent. It 
was reflected in wholesale defections, internal factionalism, and the growing 
alienation of influential elements in Indian society. For a variety of reasons, 
some of which could hardly have been averted while others were of its own 
making, the Congress, after many years as the spearhead of the nationalist 
movement and nearly two decades as the dominant party with a virtual 
monopoly of governmental power, had become soft and flabby, a house 
divided against itself, open to charges of moving away from the people, of 
weak leadership (after Nehru’s death), of corruption, and of incompetence. 
But until 1967 it had managed to come through every general election with 
relatively little decline in representation at the Center and in most of the 
States. Even in the fourth general elections it emerged as still by far the 
most important party; but this time its losses in seats in the Lok Sabha 
(lower house of Parliament) and the State Assemblies was even greater 
than the marked decline in its popular vote. Hence the results may be 
interpreted either as a serious reverse for the Congress, or as a major 
debacle of unexpected proportions. In any event, as the Weekend Review 
observed, “One electoral verdict stands out above all others. It is that there 


* The author of this article was in India from early October 1966, to late April 1967, 
to study the fourth general elections, with particular attention to Delhi, Rajasthan, 
Maharashtra (especially Bombay City), and Kerala. He was also in India during the 
second and third general elections, and shortly after the first general election. 


1“The Numbers Game” (Delhi Letter from “A Political Correspondent”), NOW, 
Jan. 20, 1967, p. 9. 
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is a widespread loss of confidence in the Congress party’s older leadership 
and the policies it stood for.” 

It is possible, and doubtless desirable, to read a deeper significance into 
the election results. In one of his many perceptive articles on the fourth 
general elections, Eric da Costa, Director of the Indian Institute of Public 
Opinion, wrote: 


The Indian electorate, believed inert and incapable of dramatic choice, 
is showing signs of a revolutionary change. The young, the less edu- 
cated, and particularly illiterates, the minorities and, most unpredictable 
of all, the lowest income groups are all rewriting their basic loyalties. 
To the candidates this is, perhaps, a struggle for power. To a political 
scientist it is, as nearly half a century ago, the beginning of a break with 
the past. 


When it is realized that about half of the electorate is now under 35 years 
of age, thus representing a post-Gandhi and post-independence generation, 
the failure of the Congress to reach the younger voters was a costly one. 
Even more costly was its declining influence in rural India, where its great 
strength lies. For a party which has consistently been regarded as a special 
protector of minorities and a special champion of secularism to lose sub- 
stantial support of such powerful minorities as Muslims, Sikhs, and Chris- 
tians was a relatively new phenomenon, especially in the degree of aliena- 
tion. The loss of Muslim support would have been even greater if the 
Muslims had not continued to look to the Congress as the lesser evil in 
large areas of the north of India where the Jana Sangh, highly suspect 
among the Muslims, has gained in strength. 

Looking even more deeply beneath the surface of Indian life the outcome 
of the elections may be interpreted as a reaction against the Western- 
trained and Western-oriented leaders and groups which have determined 
the nature of the Indian state and have made the basic national and inter- 
national decisions since independence, and as an indication of a reversion 
toward traditionalism and distinctively Indian ways in reaction against the 
failures, real or fancied, of the efforts at modernization. “The debacle of 
the Congress party,” according to one observer, “is more than a mere loss 
of political power by one among a number of political parties. It is an angry 
electoral repudiation of the structure of power built since 1947. The foun- 
dation of this structure consisted of a combination of British political and 
administrative institutions and Indian nationalism.’ A more leftist-inclined 
interpreter sought an explanation even more frankly in traditionalism 
and the Indian past: 


2 “The Prime Minister We Need,” Weekend Review, March 11, 1967, p. 3. 

3 Eric da Costa, The General Elections-XV; “Prospects of Nonviolent Revolution 
Disestablishing the Establishment,” The Economic Times, Jan 30, 1967. 

4 Shiv Shastri, “The Indian Cultural Revolution,” The Indian Expres, March 1, 1967. 
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Consequently, as a political phenomenon, the General Elections in 
India, which have brought about such cataclysmic changes in the In- 
dian policy, with such rapid intensity, and with such a grace and 
finesse, can be explained only in terms strictly Indian. These can be 
analysed and understood only with reference to the specific character- 
istics of the Indian people, their political and moral ethos, the socio- 
economic structure of India as it has evolved during the past twenty 
years, and India’s political evolution during the past fifty years.° 


Although melodramatic and overdone, these interpretations do under- 
score one of the most significant aspects of the Indian political scene, name- 
ly the acceleration of “the Indianization of Indian politics.” No one who 
observed the election campaign at first hand or who has studied carefully 
the results in the various States or who has observed the character of the 
new men and women who have been returned to the Lok Sabha and, even 
more, to the State Assemblies, could have missed this accelerating process 
or its potential significance as a portent of things to come. 

A general election in India is a national “tamasha,” a source of enter- 
tainment and diversion, an absorbing experience involving in one way or 
another almost every adult—and many children as well. It is also, perhaps, 
the major form of political participation by the masses of the people, who, 
according to Jayaprakash Narayan, generally feel “left out of it all.” Even 
in a time of economic and political crisis, such as India experienced in 
1966-67, the elections received far more attention than any other devel- 
opments at home, and almost blotted out Indian interest in and awareness 
of events outside of the country, except those which impinged rather di- 
rectly on India. 

In 1966-67 the election campaign was carried out in an atmosphere of 
frustration, despondency, uncertainty, and recurrent—almost continual— 
agitation. The year 1966 was generally described as “the worst since inde- 
pendence,” largely because of the deteriorating economic situation, with 
rising prices and a food shortage approaching near-famine proportions in 
Bihar and parts of other States, the deterioration of the law and order situa- 
tion, with increasing resort to bandhs, ghera dalos, strikes, and other forms 
of public protest and mass agitation, often resulting in destruction of prop- 
erty and sometimes in loss of life, and the growing loss of confidence in the 
top leadership of the country, under Congress rule. It was an unhealthy 
atmosphere in which to hold a national election. Some responsible persons 
predicted that the elections would have to be postponed, or might not be 
held at all. The Delhi correspondent of Te Times (London), in a series 
of widely-read (and in India as widely resented) articles on “India’s Dis- 
integrating Democracy,” published in late January 1967, stated flatly 
that “The great experiment of developing India within a democratic 


5 Sulekh C. Gupta, “Fourth General Elections: Its Dimension and Dialectics,” Main- 
stream, March 11, 1967, p. 30. 
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framework has failed,” and referred rather disparagingly to “the fourth— 
and surely last—general election,” ê a remark which provoked many Indian 
rebuttals, including a statement, after the voting, by Dr. P. B. Gajen- 
dragadkar, Vice Chancellor of Bombay University and a former Chief 
Justice of the Indian Supreme Court, that future historians would describe 
the fourth general elections, not as the last, but as “the first true General 
Elections that India witnessed.” 7 

In many respects the election campaign was, as one observer declared, 
“the ugliest and dirtiest ever.” Certainly it was a cruder campaign, and 
one which witnessed more acts of violence than ever before. In the first 
five weeks of 1967, for example, 79 election meetings were disturbed (inter- 
estingly enough, 73 of these meetings were organized by the Congress 
Party, and almost half of the disturbances were in two States, Uttar Pra- 
desh and Bihar). The most highly publicized, but not the most serious, act 
of violence during this period at an election meeting was the injury 
inflicted on the Prime Minister herself, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, at a meeting 
in Bhubaneshwar, the capital of Orissa, when a stone struck her in the 
face and caused considerable damage to her nose, necessitating plastic 
Surgery and a restriction of her campaign activities for some days. Many 
Indians reacted to this indignity, which might have led to serious injury, 
with comments about “the stone age” and with sad reflections on the 
damage which the incident must be causing, not only to the Prime Min- 
ister but to the image of India at home and abroad. During the same 
period, Madhu Limaye, a prominent leader of the Samyukta Socialist 
Party, was waylaid and so badly beaten that he was thereafter unable to 
take any active part in the campaign, even in his own constituency. (How- 
ever, he won re-election by a substantial majority.) 

Other typically Indian forms of protest, which unhappily often led to 
violence, were frequently manifest during the election campaign period. 
Perhaps the most dramatic single event of this kind was the huge proces- 
sion and demonstration in New Delhi on November 7, 1966, when a mob 
numbering in the hundreds of thousands, led by naked sadhus carrying 
tridents, spears, and other symbols of their “trade,” marched down Par- 
liament Street toward Parliament House, where the M.P.’s were in 
session, while some of the obviously trained and instructed hooligans in 
the crowd, mostly young people, burned buses and cars, tried to burn 
buildings, surrounded the residence of Mr. Kamaraj, the President of 
the Congress Party, apparently with an intent to assault him (he man- 
aged to escape to a nearby place of safety), and‘ created such a disturbance 
that in the ensuing melee several persons were killed. The demonstration 
was organized in support of the anti-cow slaughter crusade, which fig- 


6 Neville Maxwell, “India’s Disintegrating Democracy,” The Times (London), Jan. 
27, 1967. 

TIn a speech at Panaji (Panjim), Goa, March 5, 1967, and repeated on several sub- 
sequent occasions. 
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ured prominently in the election campaign in some rural areas, especially 
in the north of India, and which threatened for a time to become a major 
issue. The issue became more explosive as a result of the prolonged but 
abortive “fast unto death” of the Shankacharya of Puri. Another “fast 
unto death” which attracted nationwide attention was that of Sant Fateh 
Singh, leader of the dominant wing of the Akali Dal in the Punjab, on a 
wholly different issue, that of dissatisfaction with the extent of the Govern- 
ment’s concessions on the Punjabi Suba issue, and particularly with the 
decision to make Chandigarh a Union Territory and the capital of both 
the Punjab and Haryana, two States carved out of the former Punjab. The 
Sant was persuaded to end his fast shortly before the time he had set for 
his self-immolation. 

While the election campaign witnessed all too many acts of violence and 
all too frequent resort to extra-constitutional methods of protest, the rela- 
tive incidence of disturbance was remarkably low, given the prevailing 
atmosphere in the country in late 1966 and early 1967. Most of the elec- 
tion processions, meetings, and other forms of campaigning went off 
quite peacefully, and in many parts of the country the campaign was so 
peaceful as to seem almost dull, at least until the final stages. 

In preparation for “the world’s largest democratic elections” the elec- 
toral rolls were revised, to correct errors and especially to add the names 
of some 35 million persons who had reached voting age since 1961. Over 
250 million persons, more than the total population of either the United 
States or the Soviet Union, were eligible to vote. Under the general 
supervision of the Central Election Commission and of election officers in 
each State and district of the country, an army of Government officials, 
numbering nearly one and a half million, was enlisted to preside over the 
actual voting and to guard against irregularities of any kind. Almost all 
of these officials, from the members and staff of the Central Election Com- 
mission to the polling officers at the 260,000 polling stations throughout 
the country, did yeoman work, and in general deserve great praise for their 
dedicated service and impartiality. Over 1,300,000 ballot boxes, and some 
500 million ballot papers were required during the week of voting. The 
costs of the election to the Government were approximately $1.2 million, 
and the costs to the contending parties, candidates, etc., ran to perhaps 
ten times that figure. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Delimitation Commission, 
based on the latest census figures, the boundaries of most of the Lok 
Sabha and Legislative Assembly constituencies were redrawn, and in 
November 1966, in the Representation of the People (Amendment) Act, 
the number of Lok Sabha Constituencies was increased from 508 to 521, 
and of State Assembly constituencies from 3,229 to 3,383. 

For some weeks prior to the final date for filing nominations (January 
20, 1967), the various political parties were absorbed in the process of 
selecting candidates, always a difficult and often a disruptive exercise. 
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Most of the opposition parties waited until the Congress nominees were 
known before naming their candidates. For the Congress and for most 
other parties, mandal, district, State, and national committees were in- 
volved in the selection procedure. Final decisions were made by the appro- 
priate national committees (the Central Election Committee in the case 
of the Congress). In general, but by no means universally, the recommen- 
dations of the subordinate committees on the State level were endorsed. 
These committees were quite zealous in insisting on the endorsement of 
their choices, but in many cases they could not agree and therefore simply 
referred the selections to the national committees. All parties professed 
to base their selection procedures on merit, but this criterion was often 
demoted or even totally disregarded, and other criteria, such as caste fac- 
tors, party record, and above all, prospects of election success, were given 
precedence.’ Even more than in previous elections, dissatisfaction with the 
party nominations led disappointed candidates and their supporters, especi- 
ally in the Congress party, to work against the official nominees, either 
openly or covertly; and in several States, notably Bihar, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, and West Bengal, dissident Congressmen se- 
ceded from the party and formed rival organizations, which contributed 
to serious Congress reverses in most of the affected States. 

Some 18,500 candidates entered the lists for the Lok Sabha and State 
Assemblies, including nearly 2,400 candidates for the Lok Sabha. Of these 
only 359—less than two per cent of the total—were women, a smaller 
number than in the previous general elections. The Congress Party nomi- 
nated candidates for all but two of the 513 contested Lok Sabha seats. 
There were a few uncontested seats, four were chosen later—two from 
Goa, Daman, and Diu on March 28, and two from Himachal Pradesh 
in April; and one seat—for NEFA—was filled by nomination. 

An interesting feature of the fourth elections was the more active and 
more direct participation of princes, big businessmen, former I.C.S. 
officers, and retired military officers of high rank. Persons who figured 
prominently in these groups included the glamorous Maharani of Jaipur, 
who was re-elected to the Lok Sabha and contributed to the strong show- 
ing of the Swatantra Party in Rajasthan but who, surprisingly, was de- 
feated in her effort to win a seat in the Rajasthan Assembly as well; the 
Maharani of Gwalior, who left the Congress and won elections both to 
the Lok Sabha and the Legislative Assembly in Madhya Pradesh and 
whose nominees won several other seats; the Maharajah of Patna, leader 
of the Swatantra Party in Orissa, who after the Congress defeat became 
Chief Minister of Orissa, the first former princely ruler to achieve this 
distinction in any State; the Raja of Ramgarh in Bihar, who managed to 
get himself and several members of his family elected to the Bihar Assem- 


8 See Ramashray Roy, “Selection of Congress Candidates—V: Structure of Authority 
in the Congress,” Economic and Political Weekly, Feb. 18, 1967, pp. 415-416. All of the 
articles in this important series are especially recommended. 
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bly or the Lok Sabha; R. K. Birla, a prominent businessman of the famous 
house of Birla who defeated a well-known sitting Congress M. P. in Rajas- 
than, the homeland of the Birlas and other Marwari businessmen, H. M. 
Patel, former I.C.S. Officer, who, to his great surprise, was defeated in his 
home area (Kaira constituency in Gujarat) in his campaign for a seat in 
both the Lok Sabha and the Kujarat Assembly; and Lt. Gen. S.P.P. 
Thorat, a former Chief of the General Staff of the Indian Army, who ran 
afoul of the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur, and failed in his bid for a 
seat in the Lok Sabha. 

In countries where television and radio have become major instruments 
of political campaigning, a campaign which does not use either will seem 
strange indeed. Television does not exist in India, except on an experi- 
mental basis in the Delhi area, and the stations of All-India Radio were 
not used by the parties, mainly because they could not agree on the allot- 
ment of the limited time that was offered to them. All-India Radio did 
broadcast campaign highlights and election instructions and appeals for 
voter turnout, and it performed a real service by presenting prompt and 
full reports of election results. Few political advertisements were run in 
newspapers, but Indian newspapers, journals of opinion, and other pub- 
lications gave remarkably full and detailed coverage to all aspects of the 
election. It is doubtful that such complete election coverage has ever been 
given by the press of any country in the history of democratic elections. 

The techniques of campaigning and electioneering were generally the 
same as in the three previous general elections, the major difference being 
less emphasis on large public meetings and more on smaller street-corner 
gatherings, personal tours by the candidates, and house-to-house canvas- 
sing by candidates and party workers. Posters, wall signs and party flags 
were very much in evidence. In Kerala the Congress, the Kerala Congress, 
and the United Front of seven parties, led by the left Communists, vied 
with each other to see which could raise the party or group flag highest. 
Some extraordinary altitudes were obtained by an ingenious use of tall 
arecanut trees and bamboo. The seven flags of the parties associated in 
the United Front were often joined together in a colorful display. 

As election week neared the likely trends in the voting, and particularly 
the strengths and weaknesses of the Congress Party and its main rivals, 
began to emerge quite clearly. It was obvious that the Congress was in 
real trouble in at least half of the States, that it was certain to lose Kerala 
(where, in fact, it had never obtained more than 40% of the vote), and 
was likely to find itself with less than a clear majority in several other 
States. It was equally obvious that while it would obtain a majority in the 
Lok Sabha, as usual, it would lose many seats. But because of many un- 
-predictable factors—perhaps more than in any previous general election— 
more specific forecasts were hazardous. 

Contrary to many predictions, the elections went off quite smoothly, 
with relatively few irregularities and with only isolated cases of violence. 
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Direct elections for Parliamentary candidates were held for the first time 
in Jammu and Kashmir, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli, and the Laccadive, Minicoy, and Amindivi Islands. Similar 
elections were also scheduled for Nagaland, but'in the absence of oppo- 
sition the Congress nominee was declared to be elected without a contest. 
The elections in Jammu and Kashmir were marred by the rejection of 
the nomination papers of 118 opposition candidates in 39 Assembly con- 
stituencies, resulting in the unopposed return of 22 Congress candidates. 

The actual conduct of the voting was an impressive tribute to the 
efficiency of the arrangements and to the political sophistication and matur- 
ity of the voters. The turnout of voters was unprecedently high—about 
61%, as compared with 45% in the first general elections, 46.6 in the 
second, and 55.4 in the third. 

As Morarji Desai had predicted, the voting produced many many sur- 
prises. Congress reverses, in particular, were more serious than was gen- 
erally expected—so serious, in fact, that they seemed to mark the begin- 
ning of the end of the era of one party dominance in India. The Congress 
percentage of the total popular vote, which had been around 45% in the 
three previous general elections, fell by some five percentage points; but 
the loss in seats was much greater. In the Lok Sabha the Congress majority 
was reduced by some 80 seats, to 281, and the party suddenly found itself 
without a majority of seats in the Assemblies of no fewer than eight States 
—Bihar, Kerala, Madras, Orissa, the Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, 
and West Bengal—states with some three-fifths of the population of India. 
In Kerala, the Congress gained about 35% of the total vote, but was able 
to elect only one of the nineteen members of the Lok Sabha from that 
State, and won only nine seats in the Assembly (only one-fourth of the 
seats it had gained in the mid-term elections of 1965)—6.8% of the total 
of 133 seats—thus finding itself in the humiliating position of being re- 
duced to an opposition group, not a recognized opposition party. The 
United Front got about half of the votes, but captured 117 seats. In 
Madras, in an even more stunning reverse for the Congress, the DMK- 
dominated United Front was so successful that with 40.8% of the votes 
it was able to capture 138 of the 234 seats in the State Assembly, whereas 
the Congress, with 41.8%, got only 49 seats. More surprising still, in a 
State controlled by a Congress Government, with the President of the 
Congress, the Union Food Minister, and the State Minister of Indus- 
tries among the candidates, only three Congressmen were returned to the 
Lok Sabha (in 1962 the Congress returned 30 members), whereas the 
DMK elected all 25 of its Lok Sabha candidates, a feat perhaps unparal- 
leled in a democratic election. In Orissa the Congress polled 30.38% of 
the votes but gained only 30 seats in the Assembly, whereas the Swatantra- 
Jana Congress alliance polled 33% and won 75 of the 140 Assembly seats. 
Altogether, the Congress won 56% of the seats in the Lok Sabha, and a 
bare majority of the seats in all the State Assemblies. 
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Even more spectacular than the changes in the political map of India 
as a result of opposition gains and Congress losses was the casualty list of 
top leaders of the ruling party. Many of the “tallest poppies” in the Con- 
gress were cut down in the electoral harvest, including the President of 
the Congress himself, K. Kamaraj, who was unexpectedly beaten by an 








TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF THE 1967 GENERAL ELECTIONS# 
LOK SABHA 
Percentage of 
Seats Seats valid votes 

Party contested won Votes polled polled 
Congress 502 275 59,213,349 39.57 
Swatantra 177 44 12,482,856 8.34 
Jana Sangh 242 35 13,397,065 8.95 
D.M.K. 25°. 25 5,524,509 3.69 
S.S.P. 123 23 12,851,242 8.59 
CPI. (R) 101 22 7,186,577 4.80 
C.P.I. (M) 61 19 6,405,520 4.28 
PSP, 107 13 4,446,738 2.97 
Muslim League 3 3 594,483 0.40 
Akali (Sant) 8 3 968,712 0.65 
Forward Bloc 7 2 565,908 0.38 
RSP. 3 2 467,352 0.31 
P.WP. 10 2 1,028,753 0.69 
R.P.I. 74 1 3,744,879 2.50 
Akali (Master) i 7 0 189,290 0.13 
Other parties 50 13 3,306,315 2.21 
Independents 342 25 17,253,232 11.54 
Invalid votes 6,750,948 


Te 

The 14 seats not included are: (a) six from Jammu and Kashmir; (b) one seat from 
Assam; (c) two seats from Himachal Pradesh, polling for which was held in April; 
(d) two seats from Goa, Daman and Diu, filled by elections on March 28; (e) two 
seats from Manipur; (f) one seat representing the North-East Frontier Agency, filled 
by nomination. 


unknown young man, generally described as a “student leader,” in his 
home constituency in Madras; the Treasurer, and party boss of West 
Bengal, Atulya Ghosh; the Secretary of the Party, T. Manaen; the Union 
Ministers of Finance (Sachin Chaudhuri), Food (C. Subramaniam), Rail- 
ways (S. K. Patil), Commerce (Manubhai Shah), Industries (Sanjiviyya), 
Information (Raj Bahadur), Petroleum (Alagesan), Defence Production 
(A. M. Thomas), and Works and Housing (M. C. Khanna); the Chief 
Ministers of Bihar (K. B. Sahay), Madras (M. Bhaktavatsalam), the 
Punjab (G. S. Musafir), and West Bengal (P. C. Sen); many State min- 
isters; and a number of other Party stalwarts, including H. C. Mathur, 
H. C. Heda, R. R. Morarka, Mahavir Tyagi, R. C. Pande, and K. D. 
Malaviya. Two leading members of the “Syndicate,” often described as 
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the most influential group in the Congress High Command—S. K. Patil 
and Atulya Ghosh—were unseated in the electoral blitz, and a third 
member, Sanjiva Reddy, while re-elected by a reduced majority, was not 
re-appointed to the Cabinet and ended up in the nonpolitical post of 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 


STATE ASSEMBLIES 








Percentage of 


Seats Seats valid votes 

Party contested won Votes polled polled 
Congress 3,328 1,690 56,467,482 40.10 
Jana Sangh 1,567 264 12,320,739 8.75 
Swatantra 974 255 9,596,451 6.82 
S.S.P. 801 176 7,206,773 5.12 
D.M.K. 173 138 6,215,143 4.41 
C.P.I. (M) 495 127 6,475,414 4.60 
C.P.I. (R) 662 121 5,952,563 4.23 
PSP. 746 106 4,713,967 3.35 
Bangla Congress 82 34 1,325,013 0.94 
Jana Congress 93 28 749,659 0.53 
Jana Kranti Dal 169 26 1,028,949 0.73 
Akali Dal (Sant) 58 24 870,663 0.62 
RPL. 390 23 2,198,260 1.56 
P.W.P. 57 19 939,992 0.67 
Muslim League 19 17 547,730 0.38 
APHLC 12 9 108,447 0.08 
Kerala Congress 61 5 475,112 0.34 
Mahagugarat Janata 

Parishad 36 2 229,333 0.16 
Akali Dal (Master) 62 2 193,589 0.14 
Other parties 219 43 1,702,585 1.21 
Independents 2,504 310 21,483,299 15.26 
Invalid votes 8,336,417 


ee ee 

1, The table does not include figures for: Jammu and Kashmir and Manipur (results 
incomplete at time of compilation); Nagaland and Pondicherry (no elections); and 
Goa, Daman and Diu (election on March 28). 

2. The difference of 13 seats between the number of seats and seats declared is made 
up of (a) six seats elections for which were countermanded due to the death of can- 
didates; (b) five seats in Himachal Pradesh where polling was held in April; (c) one 
seat in Assam which fell vacant because the successful candidate had won two seats; 
(d) one seat in Assam for which no nominations were received. 

# Adapted from tables published in Organiser, March 12, 1967. Official figures from 
the Election Commission will not be available for some time, but the author did con- 
sult Mr. Prakash Narain, Secretary of the Election Commission, in compiling these 
tables. Obviously Mr. Narain has no responsibility for the figures given, which are not 
quite complete, for the reasons indicated, and which may not be wholly accurate. The 
percentage of votes polled by the Congress, for example, was probably slightly less 
than indicated in the tables. 


In elections to the Lok Sabha the Swatantra and Jana Sangh parties 
made striking gains in number of seats (from 18 and 12 in 1962 to 44 and 
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35 in 1967, respectively) with a relatively small increase in percentage of 
the popular vote. The PSP vote fell by nearly four percentage points 
(to 2.97%), but the party won one more seat than in 1962 (13 instead 
of 12). The Communist- vote fell by about one percentage point, but the 
“right” and “Jeft” Communists together got 42 seats (23 and 19, respec- 


TABLE 2 


THE CONGRESS PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL VOTE POLLED AND SEATS: 
1967 ELECTIONS# 


% of total % change in % of % change in $ 
State polled votes vote (since 1962) seats seats (since 1962) 
Andhra Pradesh 42.9 + 2.0 57.5 — 1 
Assam 40.1 — 5.0 58.1 —16 
Bihar 31.3 —]1.4 40.3 —19 
Gujarat 43.1 — 7.8 55.1 —18 
Haryana 39.3 59.3 
Kerala (1965-67) 34.1 + 1.8 6.8 —20 
Madhya Pradesh 37.7 + 2.8 56.4 — 8 
Madras 37.3 — 71 21.0 —47 
Maharashtra 44.2 — 3.2 75.1 — § 
Mysore 46.7 — 0.6 58.3 — 7 
Orissa 30.4 — 7.9 21.6 
Punjab 374 46.2 
Rajasthan 39.4 + 15 48.4 — 2 
Uttar Pradesh 30.4 — 42 46.8 —]1 
West Bengal 38.9 — 83 45.4 —17 
State Assemblies 37.86 50.61 


(excluding Jammu 
and Kashmir, Nagaland, 
and Union Territories) 
Lok Sabha 37.87 54.58 


D a a a RN a 

# Adapted from two articles in the Weekend Review, March 11, 1967: (1) Eric da 
Costa, “Are Indian Elections Predictable?,” Table I, p. 8; and (2) “What the Voting 
Reveals,” Tables II and III, pp. 9 and 10. 


tively), whereas in 1962 the then united CPI won only 29 seats. Big gains 
were scored in both the popular vote and in seats in the Lok Sabha by 
the SSP and the DMK ; the former emerged with 23 M.P.’s, and the latter 
with 25, all from Madras. One State party, the DMK in Madras, was 
spectacularly successful, as were two electoral alliances or arrangements, 
the United Front of seven parties in Kerala and the Swatantra-Jana Con- 
gress alliance in Orissa. In West Bengal two opposition fronts, one headed 
by the left Communists, and the other formed by a group in which the 
Bangla Congress and the right Communists were the main participants, 
were successful in preventing the Congress from obtaining a majority of 
the seats in the Legislative Assembly, and these fronts, in cooperation with 
other opposition groups and members, joined in forming a government after 
the elections. If opposition parties and groups and Independents in other 
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States had been able to form effective coalitions, the Congress losses would 
have been even greater than they were. 

Seven opposition parties—the Jana Sangh, Swatantra, SSP, DMK, CPI, 
CPI (M), and PSP, listed in order of success—returned more than 100 
members to State Assemblies, and the first two returned more than 250 
each. The Jana Sangh emerged as the main opposition party in Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh, and Uttar Pradesh; in a real electoral coup it captured 
six of the seven Lok Sabha seats in the Delhi-New Delhi area, and wrested 
control of both the Metropolitan Council and the Municipal Corporation 
from the Congress; it gained appreciable strength in Bihar, Rajasthan, 
the Punjab, and Himachal Pradesh; and for the first time it won seats in 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, and Mysore. Swatantra became the largest 
single party in Orissa, and the major opposition party in Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, and Rajasthan; it also won 20 seats in the Madras Assembly, 
thanks largely to its alliance with the DMK, 16 seats in Mysore, and 12 
in Uttar Pradesh. The SSP nearly doubled its strength, gaining 176 
Assembly seats, and becoming the major single opposition party in Bihar, 
and the second most numerous opposition party in U.P.; it also scored 
some spectacular individual successes in a few other States, including 
Kerala and Maharashtra, where one of its candidates, George Fernandes, 
unseated the “uncrowned king of Bombay,” S. K. Patil. DMK obtained 
a clear majority of the 234 seats in the Madras Assembly, and elected all 
25 of its candidates to the Lok Sabha, thus becoming the third major 
opposition party in the central Parliament. 

Both wings of the Communist Party, fighting elections separately in most 
States, and sometimes in open opposition to each other, raised their 
strength in the Assemblies appreciably over the 1962 returns. The CPI 
fared less well than its rival in Kerala, West Bengal, and Madras (where 
the CPI (M) was allied with the DMK), but the tables were reversed in 
Andhra Pradesh (where the internecine warfare cost both wings heavily), 
Assam, Bihar, Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, and the Punjab, and it re- 
turned a few more members than the CPI (M) to the Lok Sabha. The left 
Communists became the major single party in Kerala and the major oppo- 
sition party in West Bengal (in both States it dominated the opposition 
United Front), but it won significant strength in no other State except 
Andhra Pradesh, where it fared much worse than in 1962, and in Madras, 
where it owed its slight upsurge largely to the DMK. While the representa- 
tion of the PSP in the Lok Sabha was not affected, the party suffered a 
heavy loss in the popular vote, and lost nearly one third of the seats won in 
1962 in State Assemblies; in only two States, Mysore and Orissa, was it 
able to win as many as 20 seats; it got 18 seats in Bihar and 11 in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Aside from the spectacular victory of the DMK in Madras, several other 
State parties fared well in elections to Assemblies of their particular States. 
Four oi these parties—the All-Party Hill Leaders Conference in Assam, the 
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National Conference in Jammu and Kashmir, the Peasants and Workers 
Party in Maharashtra, and the Akali Dal (Sant Fateh Singh Group) in 
the Punjab—emerged as the largest single opposition parties in their re- 
spective States, although none of them, unlike the DMK, returned many 
members. Some of the groups formed by dissident Congressmen, notably 
the Bangla Congress in West Bengal (whose leader, Ajoy Kumar Mukher- 
jee, became Chief Minister after the elections), the Jana Kranti Dal in 
Bihar (which provided the Chief Minister of that State, Mahamaya Prasad 
Sinha, after the election results were known), the Jana Congress in Madhya 
Pradesh, and the Jana Congress in Orissa, scored striking electoral suc- 
cesses, and all except the M. P. group became partners in non-Congress 
governments in their States. 

After the elections the Congress, reduced in strength, and with many of 
its stalwarts defeated, was faced with a much more formidable opposition, 
both in numbers and in quality. S. A. Dange, leader of the CPI, was again 
returned from Bombay Central South (he was defeated in 1962), and many 
of the new M. P.’s, including several of the DMK contingent, George Fer- 
nandes, the “giant-killer” of Bombay (SSP), S. M. Joshi (Chairman of 
the SSP), C. C. Desai, Lobo Prabhu, and N. Dandokar, all former I. C. S. 
Officers, brought with them formidable reputations, which remained to be 
tested on the national scene. At the same time some of the best known op- 
position leaders in the previous Parliament, including Acharya Kripalani 
(Ind.), Krishna Menon (who resigned from the Congress when he was 
denied the Congress ticket in North-East Bombay) ° H. V. Kamath (PSP), 
Mrs. Renu Chakravarty (CPI), Homi Daji (CPI), and N. G. Ranga 
(Swatantra) were missing in the new Lok Sabha because of electoral 
defeats. 

No summary, however detailed and accurate, of the overall results of 
such a complex phenomenon as a general election in India can possibly 
convey the real significance, not to mention the flavor, of this gigantic 
democratic experience. The overall picture would have to be evaluated 
against the background and ingrained and deep-rooted attitudes and pre- 
vailing trends and conditions, and it should be supplemented by a State- 
by-State and indeed a constituency-by-constituency analysis of the cam- 
paign, the voting, and the results. In each State and each constituency 
special factors and circumstances provide much of the explanation of the 
verdict of the electorate. 

Not surprisingly, in most constituencies, and for most voters, the main 
issues were local, or at most regional. The really great issues facing the 
nation, relating to the survival of India as a democratic state, economic 
development, national security, foreign policy, seemed hardly to figure at all 


9 Menon was defeated by the narrow margin of 13,500 votes by the Congress can- 
didate, S. G. Barve. By an irony of fate Barve, only 52 years of age, died of a heart 
attack on March 6. A by-election was held on April 23, with Menon and Barve’s sister 
as the principal contestants. Menon was again defeated by 15,000 votes. 
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in the minds of most voters. Some of the issues were highly particularized. 
For example, in the Kolhapur Lok Sabha constituency of Maharashtra the 
Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur, entering politics for the first time, as an 
independent candidate, campaigned solely on the issue of the succession to 
the “gadi” of Kolhapur, and won by a substantial majority over a strong 
Congress candidate, retired Lt. Gen. S. P. P. Thorat. In Madras the effects 
of the anti-Hindi agitation of 1965 and the Madras Government’s harsh 
measures to suppress it were an important factor in the Congress reverses. 
In the Punjab a major issue was Sikh dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
concessions on the Punjabi Suba issue and the still unresolved question of 
the status of the city of Chandigarh. 

Caste considerations were certainly of great importance, although this 
was not true in many constituencies and although in many instances voting 
cut across caste lines. The role of caste was particularly noticeable in the 
process of the selection of candidates, a study of which throws much light 
on the real workings of the political parties and groups in India, and many 
of the appeals to voters during the campaign were couched, crudely or 
subtly, in caste terms. In a sense it is certainly true, as Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan is fond of saying, that “caste is the biggest party in India”; but this 
kind of statement is much too pat and clever to be accepted at face value. 
It would be more accurate to say, as Rajni Kothari and others have pointed 
out, that caste has become politicized and in the process has changed its 
character. It is therefore important to analyze “the interaction between 
different forms of political power, where caste groups and political groups 
are resulting in caste factions within parties and party factions within 
caste.””10 

Some issues of a regional nature faded away after giving signs of devel- 
oping into issues of major proportion, due largely to concessions on the part 
of a State government or the central Government. Two outstanding ex- 
amples were the border dispute between Maharashtra and Mysore and the 
location of a steel mill in Andhra Pradesh. On the national scene several 
issues might have assumed cataclysmic proportions, but as the voting peri- 
od neared ceased to have such explosive potentialities. For example, the 
famine threat in Bihar had not lessened as election time approached, but it 
did not as such become the kind of national issue that one might have an- 
ticipated. In fact, even in Bihar it did not figure as prominently as a cam- 
paign issue as would have seemed inescapable. An issue which for a time 
seemed to be one of the most explosive of all, the anti-cow slaughter de- 
mand, tended to fade into the background after the incredible demonstra- 
tion on this issue in New Delhi on November 7, 1966, and particularly 
after the Shankacharya of Puri was persuaded to end his fast after the 
Government had promised to appoint a high-level commission after the 


10 “Short-Sighted Congress Tactics Boomerang,” Weekend Review, Jan. 21, 1967, 
p. 20. 
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elections to look into the whole matter. In the end, fortunately, the cow did 
not dominate the Indian electoral scene as she seemed to be doing at certain 
stages of the campaign; but she continued to provide a major issue in 
many rural areas, especially in the north and west of the country, and she 
continued to receive a great deal of attention in many posters and on many 
platforms. 

There is considerable truth, however, to the observation that in the cam- 
paign “grievances, not issues” were “to the fore.” “In the general election 
this time,” began a dispatch in The Times of India on the eve of the voting, 
“there are no all-India issues as such—there are only all-India grievances. 
The people are more concerned about food shortage, inflation, parochialism, 
indiscipline and the general atmosphere of violence which has created [a] 
vaguely negative atmopshere in the country.”! These concerns were very 
real ones, and came home directly to millions of voters. They account in 
large measure for the unhealthy atmosphere of despondency and frustration 
in the country, and for the growing lack of confidence in the ruling Con- 
gress party. Whether justified or not, the Congress was held to be largely 
responsible for the sad state of affairs; and this feeling, on top of a growing 
disenchantment with the Congress, helps to explain why so many people, 
for so many reasons, were “fed up” with the Congress and longed for a 
change. The Congress gave little evidence of a capacity, or even willing- 
ness, to tackle grave national problems vigorously, to put its own house in 
order, or to identify itself more realistically with the felt needs and aspira- 
tions of an increasingly conscious and increasingly demanding Indian elec- 
torate. After nearly twenty years of rule it was vulnerable on many counts 
for its real or alleged sins of omission and commission. It invited disaster 
by its internecine feuds and by its inept leadership. Groupism and faction- 
alism within the Congress weakened the party in the nation as a whole, and 
in almost every State. Thousands of party members left the Congress before 
the elections; over 1,000 of them stood for election against Congress can- 
didates, either as independents, or as members of dissident Congress groups, 
or as new recruits to various opposition parties. 

Even with all its troubles and divisions, which led to a drop of some five 
percentage points in its popular vote, the Congress would not have fared 
so badly in at least half of the States and on the national level if the oppo- 
sition groups and parties had not been more successful in 1967 than ever 
before in forming anti-Congress coalitions. This fact alone, which is a 
matter of tactics and not of basic ideological or strategic reorientation, ex- 
plains in large measure some of the most spectacular reverses of the Con- 
gress, as in Kerala, Madras, and Orissa, and the defeat of favored Congress 
stalwarts in several key contests. In short, the political map of India was 
seemingly transformed, and the Congress for the first time seemed to be 
cracking up, not so much because of a nationwide revulsion against it as 
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because of more effective opposition tactics in which representatives of 
many different parties and groups, of many different ideological predilec- 
tions and practical interests, participated. The overall result was an even 
greater blow to the Congress than the popular vote would indicate; but the 
voters did not thereby give any clear indication of their alternate prefer- 
ences, except in certain local and State situations. As a leading Indian news- 
paper observed, the elections “have produced a mixed bag altogether. It is 
amply clear that the electorate does not want the Congress. It is not very 
clear what it does want.’’!? 

Certainly, except perhaps in two or three States, the elections did not 
produce a viable alternative to the Congress, nor contrary to many analyses 
did they produce a clear polarization of forces. The second general elections 
in 1957 seemed to give new strength to the parties to the left of the Con- 
gress, and the third elections in 1962 seemed to produce the phenomenon 
of a resurgent right, represented by the Swatantra and the Jana Sangh. In 
this frame of reference the fourth elections have a marked boost to both the 
right and the left, with perhaps a greater shift to the right than to the left, 
especially if the trends within the Congress itself are taken into account. 
But thus far neither right nor left has shown any great capacity for cohe- 
sion, except for certain immediate purposes, such as beating the Congress 
in elections. If the two major rightist parties, the Swatantra and Jana 
Sangh, should merge as C. Rajagopalachari (“Rajaji”) is now urging, and 
if an effective leftist coalition emerges, perhaps led by the left Communists 
or united under an “independent” leftist of national stature, such as Achar- 
ya Kripalani or V. K. Krishna Menon, with some Congressmen or former 
Congressmen affiliating with one group or the other, India would perhaps 
witness a real political polarization, and an embryonic three-party system, 
which might in time develop into a two-party system, might begin to take 
shape. But this is a long-range prospect, at best. 

In the present context the terms “left” and “right” are misleading and 
almost meaningless. There can be no hesitation in classifying the Swatantra 
as rightist and the two Communist parties as leftist (although one of these 
is called “right”) ; but how would one classify the Jana Sangh (rightist on 
certain issues of religious, social, and foreign policy, but more leftist on 
economic matters), DMK, Muslim League, or for that matter even the 
Congress itself? For electoral purposes, at least, the left-right divide can be 
and has been bridged. Witness the association in electoral coalitions of 
parties with such diverse views as the Muslim League and the left Commu- 
nists in Kerala and the Swatantra and left Communists in Madras. Consider 
also the strange coalitions which were formed to provide the governments 
in five Indian States after the elections. 

The immediate prospect, at least, is not of polarization of forces on the 
right and the left of the political and economic spectrum, but of a weak 
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and perhaps increasingly unstable government at the Center—although if 
the Congress rises to the new challenges put to it and if the opposition 
shows unexpected responsibility the political direction of the Indian State 
might take a new and more healthy turn—and for the continuance of coali- 
tion governments of various complexions and with varying success in many, 
perhaps most, of the States. Frequent imposition of President’s Rule in 
some of the States and mid-term elections in some States and even on a 
nationwide scale are among the likely future developments. 

With so many States for the first time under the control of anti-Congress 
governments, and with the Congress hold on the Center much attenuated, 
the problem of Center-State relations will assume new forms and new 
urgency. This is of course a perennial problem with which all federal sys- 
tems must learn to cope, and the Indian political system must show a ca- 
pacity to regulate such relations if it is to survive. In crisis situations the 
role of the President of India may become more important, although in a 
parliamentary system power and responsibility must center in the Prime 
Minister and his (or her) colleagues, subject to the direct supervision of 
the Parliament and ultimately to the electorate. In the meantime, while the 
outlines of the new political order are taking shape, those who are in posi- 
tions of responsibility must get India going again, for new momentum is 
needed in the vital fields of nation-building, economic development, social 
policy, and foreign affairs. 

The fourth general elections have proved to be an unexpectedly momen- 
tous episode in the brief history of India as an independent State. They 
may, as Eric da Costa suggests, herald the “second Indian revolution,” 
which “will be embedded in the end in a party or parties with popular ap- 
peals which the Congress party is losing, but which other parties have not 
yet been able firmly to obtain.3 As the Indian political experiment enters a 
new phase portents of trouble ahead and signs of an increasingly effective 
participatory democracy appear in kaleidoscopic confusion, giving an at- 
mosphere of uncertainty and excitement to the changing Indian scene. 


13 Eric da Costa, “Poll Results Herald Second Indian Revolution,” The Statesman, 
March 9, 1967. 
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While the study of elections and electoral behavior has received 
generous attention from political scientists, the nomination and selection of 
candidates has gone almost unnoticed except for studies of national nom- 
inating conventions and direct primaries in the United States and Austin 
Ranney’s recent study of recruitment in Great Britain. Over the years, 
however, several political scientists have stressed the potential importance 
of such studies. Jean Meynaud argued that the selection of candidates be- 
comes a critical stage in the election process because many factors may in- 
tervene at this point to narrow the recruitment base,* and even earlier E. E. 
Schattschneider pointed out that: 


the nominating process is obviously one of the points at which parties 
can be studied most advantageously for no other reason than that the 
nomination is one of the most innately characteristic pieces of business 
transacted by the party. . . . By observing the party process at this 
point one may hope to discover the locus of power within the party, 
for he who has the power to make nominations owns the party.” 


A study of the recruitment process in the Indian National Congress for 
the Fourth General Elections confirms these expectations for it reveals 
much about changes in leadership, the locus of power and the basic factors 
affecting recruitment in the post Nehru Congress. More specifically the 
selection process for the elections in 1967 was characterized by a continuing 
split within the central leadership of the Congress, a struggle over the se- 
lection of candidates for the National Parliament, a marked decline in the 
role of the national party in the process of selection, a corresponding in- 
crease in the power of state leaders, and the first massive defections of dissi- 
dent Congressmen since 1951. 

The struggle for control over the recruitment process for the 1967 general 
elections began long before the actual selection of candidates. At this early 
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stage there were two centers of conflict. State leaders attempted to gain 
control over the election machinery in their states, while leadership groups 
at the national level competed for control of the Central Election Commit- 
tee, the party organ with the final authority in selecting all Congress 
candidates. 

The number of party members enrolled just before the general elections 
was symptomatic of the intensity of the conflict for control of the state 
party machine. This competitive enrollment of members produced stagger- 
ing results. Primary membership increased from six million in 1964 to over 
seventeen million in 1965. Active membership increased from less than 100,- 
000 to 332,081. These figures had been matched only once before in Con- 
gress history, just prior to the first general elections, and once again the 
swollen membership rolls brought their problems. Even the official Report 
of the General Secretaries was forced to concede that “the main reason for 
such a big rise in the membership . . . was because the members enrolled 
within this period had to participate in the organisational elections sched- 
uled in 1965.”3 What the Report did not say, however, was that the group 
which enrolled the most members would also be able to gain control of the 
Congress election machinery in that state. In most states the Chief Min- 
ister’s group emerged victorious. As in the past, minority or dissident fac- 
tions could only look to the national leadership for protection. By 1967, 
however, circumstances at the national level had changed. The national 
leadership was itself divided, and no longer in a position to intervene in a 
decisive way. 

The divisions within the national leadership of the Congress had their 
origins in the two struggles over succession to the prime ministership in 
1964 and 1966. As in 1951, these divisions generated an open contest over 
the selection of the five elected members of the Central Election Committee 
(C.E.C.).4 Maneuvering for the election of C.E.C. members had begun 
while the Congress Committee (A.I.C.C.) delegates were still assembling 
for the May 1966 meeting in Bombay. The strategy adopted by the various 
groups was determined by A.LC.C. voting procedures. Under the single 
transferable vote system it was essential for each group to calculate care- 
fully the number of its supporters. The dissident group lead by Morarji 
Desai controlled enough votes in the A.I.C.C. to guarantee that one member 
of the group would be elected to the C.E.C. The official group, composed 
of Congress President Kamaraj, Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi, and the 
“Syndicate”—S. K. Patil, S. Reddy, and A. Ghosh—controlled enough votes 
to guarantee their group three of the five C.E.C. seats. The fifth seat, re- 
maining thus in doubt, converted the election into an open contest. 

As his group’s first choice Morarji quickly settled on C. B. Gupta, former 


3 Indian National Congress, Report of the General Secretary, January 1965 to Feb- 
ruary 1966 (New Delhi: All-India Congress Committee, 1966), p. 89. 
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Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. The official group, however, found itself 
divided. Kamaraj wanted S. Reddy, D. P. Misra, and Mohanlal Sukhadia 
to contest as candidates for his group’s three assured seats. Mrs. Gandhi 
agreed to Reddy and Misra, but preferred Nijalingappa, G. L. Nanda or D. 
Sanjivayya for the third seat. When no agreement could be reached on the 
third candidate, she insisted on the selection of G. M. Sadiq, Chief Minister 
of Jammu and Kashmir. With the official candidates of both groups deter- 
mined, focus shifted to the open contest for the fifth seat. The two major 
groups were known to have non-official entries to pick up the lower prefer- 
ence surplus votes of their supporters. K. Hanumanthaiya represented the 
Morarji group and D. Sanjivayya the official group. At this point, however, 
other factors came into play. The small but vocal left wing of the Congress 
decided to support the candidacy of K. D. Malaviya and S. N. Misra; and 
the urging of some members of the Working Committee led Dr. Ram Sub- 
hagh Singh, a popular parliamentary figure and member of the Working 
Committee, to enter the contest. All other candidates were persuaded to 
withdraw. 

As was expected, the official candidates of both groups had little trouble 
collecting the minimum of 89 votes needed for election. To the surprise of 
many, however, C. B. Gupta emerged as one of the three candidates elected 
on the first round. He received 91 votes to S. Reddy’s 118 and D. P. Misra’s 
95. The official group’s dissatisfaction with the peremptory selection of 
Sadiq was evident from his failure to be elected until the second round. 

Still more indicative of the diverse forces at work within the Congress 
was the contest which developed between Dr. Ram Subhagh Singh and K. 
D. Malaviya for the fifth seat. Only by the third ballot was Singh able to 
pull out ahead and win. His major support came from the Syndicate, but 
he also needed the second preference votes of Morarji and his followers. 
Malaviya’s strength was attributed to rumors that he enjoyed the unofficial 
support of Kamaraj.® 

This split within the national leadership as reflected in the open contest 
over the C.E.C. and intensified by the anticipation that Morarji Desai, the 
Jeader of the dissident faction, would renew his bid for the prime minister- 
ship following the general elections was manifest at every stage of the se- 
lection process. However, once the composition of the C.E.C. was deter- 
mined, the recruitment process could proceed. There were two phases to it. 
During the first phase the C.E.C. established criteria for the selection of 
candidates and adopted formal procedures for the preliminary screening of 
candidates. The second phase involved the scrutiny and final approval of 
state lists by the C.E.C. Both phases were marked by disagreements among 
Congress leaders and, when the selection process was over, the existence of 
new patterns of power within the Congress was clearly confirmed. 

Of the many controversies which marked the process of establishing for- 
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mal criteria for recruitment, the most interesting was perhaps the struggle 
by members of the Congress Party in Parliament to achieve greater autono- 
my, obtain guaranteed tenure, reduce the influence of state party “bosses” 
in their selection, and establish closer consultation between the Executive 
Committee and the C.E.C. As it turned out, the Executive Committee of 
the Congress Party in Parliament played almost no role in the selection 
process. Yet that the demands had actually been made was in itself ex- 
tremely significant, for it indicates the parliamentary executive’s growing 
awareness of its own identity and of its potential role in the party. This 
process, which began with the selection of the successors to Nehru, is not 
likely to be easily reversed or halted for long. 

For the time being, however, the demands for security of tenure were 
stalled by counter demands for the infusion of new blood into Congress 
party leadership. A long standing proposal for a ten year limit on office 
holding® had been strongly opposed from the very beginning. It had first 
been discussed at the time of the 1962 general elections, when it had been 
applied only in the state of Gujarat as a convenient method of purging the 
followers of Chief Minister Jivraj Mehta in Morarji Desai’s attempt to 
consolidate his position in his home state. At this time the national leader- 
ship had protested ineffectually that a non-existent rule could not be ap- 
plied. Once again in 1966 the central leadership rejected the proposal on 
the grounds that it was impossible to enforce without vitiating exceptions. 
Moreover, though rigid enforcement of the ten year limit on office holding 
might infuse new blood into the legislatures, it would not necessarily be 
young blood unless older Congressmen were refused tickets. 

By contrast, a formula calling for the retirement at each general election 
of one third of all Congress legislators, had won easy acceptance. The one- 
third rule had in fact been employed informally ever since the first general 
elections, because it enabled the leadership to prune dead wood of all ages 
and to give energetic younger men a chance to gain legislative experience. 
Ironically, however, it worked out in such a way in 1967 that those states 
least in need of revitalizing experienced a much higher turnover than such 
states as Bihar and Uttar Pradesh where it was clearly needed. In these 
states group conflict forced the C.E.C. to accept the status quo as the only 
method for subduing group differences. 

In addition to adopting the one-third rule, the C.E.C. established prior to 
the fourth general elections eight formal criteria “to be taken into account 
generally” in the selection of individual candidates by the pradesh (state) 
election committees. These formal criteria called for each P.E.C. to deter- 
mine (1) whether the candidate is an elected member of the party; (2) if 
a sitting member, whether he has submitted a statement of his assets and 
liabilities; (3) his record of political, social and economic work; (4) his 
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agreement with the basic policies of the Congress, particularly those relat- 
ing to communal harmony, prohibition, untouchability, co-operatives, social 
reform, and social and economic justice; (5) his experience in legislative 
and local bodies; (6) his contribution to constructive work and develop- 
ment; (7) if a sitting member, his contact with the constituency, his record 
in the legislature, and whether he has paid his contributions to the party; 
and finally (8) his observance of discipline. As usual the provincial election 
committees were also urged to ensure adequate representation to women 
and minorities.” 

Not even such an elaboration of detail could ensure a uniform selection 
process, for it must be remembered that what are perhaps the most impor- 
tant criteria for selection are never formally proclaimed by Congress 
leaders. These factors, which quite naturally dominate the selection process, 
are usually articulated only by implication in the consideration of the can- 
didate’s “ability to win.” In fact, however, it is under this rubric that the 
really dominant factors in individual candidate selection at both state and 
national levels become apparent. In considering a candidate’s ability to win 
an election, it is necessary to take into account caste, community, minority, 
regional, and traditional loyalties. All political parties are forced to make 
equivalent calculations and it is obvious that in a society such as India such 
considerations must inevitably play a role. 

Communal factors have in fact always played a role in Congress candi- 
date selection. But in 1967 the formation of united fronts among opposition 
parties in various states had accentuated the necessity for considering caste 
and community. In Rajasthan, for instance, where it was reported that the 
skillful combination of caste groups had become the dominant considera- 
tion, leaders of the Jat Mahasabha, the Gujar Mahasabha, the Ahirs, 
Minas, and scheduled castes were all approached to stand as Congress can- 
didates.® In Mysore a Harijan leader demanded reconsideration of the ap- 
proved C.E.C. list, charging that the Chief Minister had ignored educated 
and otherwise truly eligible Harijans in order to select “opportunists, reac- 
tionaries and illiterates.”® Among the more advanced castes in Mysore, 
communal issues led to major defections from the Congress. Senior Vokka- 
liga leaders of old Mysore who had been denied tickets alleged that the 
Lingayat dominance in Mysore had ruined the interests of the state. They 
demanded a bifurcation of Mysore into its previous constituents, fully real- 
izing that within the boundaries of the old Mysore state the Vokkaligas 
would once again be the dominant caste.2° 

The importance of community was glaringly evident in the new Punjab 
state where a prominent Hindu cabinet member charged that the Chief 
Minister, a Sikh, had exhibited a communal bias in selecting candidates. 
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The Hindus of Punjab, he argued, had been given only 22 of the 30 seats to 
which their proportion of the population entitled them. Furthermore, he 
charged, the Hindu Harijans who formed 68% of the Harijan population of 
Punjab had received only eight seats compared to the fifteen assigned to 
Sikh Harijans.1! The validity of these charges of communalism was substan- 
tiated by the fact that the C.E.C. augmented the Hindu representation be- 
fore approving the Punjab list of candidates. 

The C.E.C., indeed, was by no means insensitive to the importance of 
communal factors. It was the central leadership which reversed the Punjab 
Provincial Election Committee’s decision to choose a Hindu to replace Sar- 
dar Surjit Singh Majithia from the Amritsar parliamentary constituency. 
Amritsar, noted the C.E.C., was a stronghold of the Akali Dal. Only a 
prominent Sikh candidate could overcome the Akali challenge. Thus, de- 
spite official reticence about discussing such matters publicly, it is clear that 
caste and communal factors played an important role in Congress electoral 
tactics. 

The Congress was also forced to consider the impact of traditional loyal- 
ties in elections involving former princes. In Madhya Pradesh, for example, 
a state containing some seventy-six former princely states, Chief Minister 
Misra met the challenge of Congress dissidents and the defection of the 
Rajmata Vijaya Raje Scindia of Gwalior by negotiating for the support of 
the Maharaja of Rewa.!2 In Rajasthan Chief Minister Sukhadia, faced by 
the defection of the pro-Jat group, tried to strengthen his position by asking 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, husband of the Rajasthan leader of the Swatantra 
party, to resign as Indian Ambassador to Spain and seek election on the 
Congress ticket.1® The extent of the central leadership’s sensitivity to the 
challenge presented by the former princes can also be seen in the case of 
Punjab, where the announcement that the Maharaja of Patiala would seek 
election to the Punjab Assembly as an independent led some senior Con- 
gress members to suggest that he be offered the Congress ticket. Others pro- 
posed that no one be given the Congress ticket in Patiala in order to for- 
stall the Maharaja from campaigning against the party on a state wide 
basis as well as in his own constituency. 

Thus, while the Congress leaders publicly articulated many formal cri- 
teria for selecting candidates, the dominant calculations were based on the 
ability to win, which involved selecting candidates in accordance with the 
social composition of each constituency. While these calculations are most 
carefully weighed by the provincial election committees and chief ministers 
in the case of the more localized state assembly constituencies, it is no less 
clear that they play an important role at the C.E.C. level in selecting mem- 
bers of Parliament and members of the legislative assemblies. 

During the first phase of its work, in addition to setting the criteria for 
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selecting candidates, C.E.C. determines the procedures to be employed 
in the recruitment process. Over the years selection procedures have not 
evolved so much as fluctuated with successive attempts to find an effective 
formula for screening candidates below the national level. The major ques- 
tion has usually involved determining the degree to which decentralization 
is feasible at any one point of party government, a question which has nor- 
mally been translated into the practical problem of deciding whether to 
place major responsibility for candidate selection at the state, district, or 
sub-district level. In 1952 major emphasis was placed on the role of the 
District Congress Committee; in 1957 an attempt was made to strike a 
balance between the district and state levels; in 1962 a highly decentralized 
System gave the mandal Congress committees a significant role.1* In 1967 
demands from state leaders led to a decision to concentrate the selection 
process at the state level and candidates were directed to apply for tickets 
directly to the provincial election committee. Under this system it was to 
be mandatory for the state leaders to consult with the district congress com- 
mittees, but consultation below the district level was left to the discretion 
of state officials, Officially it was argued that the new procedures had been 
designed to reduce the number of petitions generated by the previous proc- 
ess. In actuality, however, it centralized the power to draw up the state list 
of candidates in the hands of the chief minister and the dominant group in 
the state. 

During an early phase of the candidate-selection process for the 1967 
general elections, Kamaraj indicated that he would like to see the process 
divided into three stages to enable more thoughtful consideration of state 
lists and to avoid the last minute rush to complete state lists before the 
deadline for officially filing nomination papers. During the first stage can- 
didates would be selected for those constituencies which the Congress had 
lost in the 1962 general elections, Early selection would permit them to 
have a head start in campaigning in the constituency. The second stage 
would involve the selection of “sure” candidates, especially the prominent 
leaders at both central and state levels. The final Stage would involve the 
selection of the remainder of the candidates. The strong opposition en- 
countered by this proposal, though expressed in other terms, was a tacit 
recognition of the fact that a state list of candidates is a very delicately 
balanced document. The most important consideration in drawing up such 
a slate is the balancing of various conflicting group demands which can best 
be accomplished by a bargaining process based on the entire list. Thus, 
support for the stages idea tended to come only from those states like 
Madras or Maharashtra where factionalism was not an important prob- 
lem. As a result of the lack of enthusiasm among the state leaders, the 
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C.E.C. abandoned the Kamaraj three-stage proposal in favor of retaining 
the customary method of considering each state list of candidates as a 
whole. 

As the selection process for the fourth general elections went its course, 
it revealed the unmistakably shrinking influence of the central leadership in 
the nomination process. This reduced role was evident not only in the states 
with a strong united leadership or under the control of a dominant group 
but also in states badly torn by factionalism. In such areas the active, 
authoritative intervention of earlier years gave way to a policy of sanction- 
ing the continuance of the status quo. Y. B. Chavan summarized the lim- 
ited role of the C.E.C. quite adequately when he observed, “I found that 
the provincial election committees had the real say. Where the P.E.C. nom- 
inations were unanimous, the C.E.C. made slight changes, if at all. When 
they came up with divided lists, in most cases we let the status quo (sitting 
members) remain.’’® 

For example, in states where the party was controlled by a dominant fac- 
tion, such as Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, Mysore, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, and West Bengal, the list of candidates was drawn up 
by the chief minister with few appeals to the C.E.C. which approved the list 
with little or no change. In faction ridden states such as Andhra, Bihar, 
Assam, and Uttar Pradesh, there was a tendency for faction leaders to 
apportion the seats through a process of bargaining under the mediation of 
a member of the C.E.C. Only when no agreement could be reached did 
the C.E.C. play a significant role and even then its decisions were restricted 
to names already appearing on the conflicting lists. 

Even the central leadership’s long standing arbitration and mediation 
role was substantially reduced. There were no instances of active interven- 
tion as in the past. Although Mrs. Gandhi and Kamaraj, especially the 
latter, emerged as the final arbiters, the number of unresolved disputes re- 
quiring their help was fewer than ever before. Instead there had been de- 
veloped a new procedure which came to be called the Andhra formula be- 
cause it had been formulated to help reconcile conflicting groups in this 
important South Indian state. 

The Andhra rift seems to have originated in attempts by S. Reddy and 
D. Sanjivayya, both former Chief Ministers of Andhra and members of the 
Indian Cabinet, to strengthen their hold over their political base. The 
Reddy-Sanjivayya group intended to insure that their followers formed the 
majority group in the state legislature so that after the election either Red- 
dy, Sanjivayya, or one of their followers could be elected Chief Minister. 
As the deadline for nominations approached, the Andhra Congress found 
itself split from top to bottom. Although the incumbent Chief Minister 
controlled six of the eleven P.E.C. seats, the dissidents had strong support 
at the center, for S. Reddy was a member of the C.E.C. Nevertheless the 
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official list submitted by the P.E.C. excluded most of the sitting members 
unsympathetic to the Chief Minister. Unsatisfied with such meagre repre- 
sentation, the dissidents withdrew from the P.E.C. and drew up a separate 
list. Both lists were submitted to the C.E.C. 

At this point Kamaraj tried to heal the breach in the Andhra Congress 
by proposing a compromise formula calling for the retention of all sitting 
members against whom there were no serious complaints.1® But only after 
the C.E.C. had established a sub-committee consisting of Patil, Chavan, 
and Moraryji did the rival groups manage to hammer out their differences. 
Finally, with the aid of the sub-committee a list was devised which gave the 
Chief Minister a large enough majority to ensure his re-election and which 
also gave the dissidents a substantial representation. 

The shrewdness of the C.E.C. can be seen in the fact that although the 
ministerialists were given a majority, tantilizing possibilities were created 
for the dissidents. Because the C.E.C. had assigned some of the Chief Min- 
ister’s seats to constituencies in areas where the Congress was traditionally 
weak, the official group would have to work hard in order to maintain its 
majority while the dissidents had a stake in winning as many seats as they 
could. The C.E.C. formula raised hopes among the dissidents to such an 
extent that Subba Reddy, a follower of S. Reddy, stated that he would con- 
test for the Chief Ministership after the election. Aware that the ministerial 
group had an edge over the dissident group in terms of the number of can- 
didates selected, he was confident that the dissidents would win more seats 
in the election with the result that he would be in a position to be elected 
Chief Minister. More broadly, as a result of the C.E.C.’s decision, Congress 
prospects in the state of Andhra improved considerably. And Kamaraj, 
having intervened skillfully without annihilating either of the groups, re- 
tained his position of power and influence in the South. 

The Andhra solution proved so effective that it became the model for 
solving disputes in the remaining problem states of Assam, Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. It was officially adopted by the C.E.C. as part of a three point 
formula proposed by C..B. Gupta. First, the C.E.C. would ordinarily give 
preference to sitting members unless serious charges had been raised against 
them. Second, the C.E.C. would be the sole judge in determining if a prima 
facie case of misconduct existed. Third, no person would be given a ticket 
who had violated party discipline by voting for non-Congress candidates 
for monetary or other considerations.1” After this formula was put into 
practice, problem states suffered the least turnover of candidates, for the 
status quo was maintained as the only solution to the problem. Because the 
competing groups were able to bargain for seats and maintain their power 
in the state party, the problem states witnessed fewer desertions and less 
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organized defection than those states with a strong leadership or dominant 
group. 

In states controlled by a dominant group the pattern also varied from the 
past in that dissident minority groups were not only given very few seats 
on the original lists as drawn up by the chief minister, they also failed to 
receive any support when the lists were submitted to the C.E.C. In the case 
of Punjab, for example, the counter list prepared by the dissidents was 
simply ignored by the C.E.C. The reasons behind such ungenerous behavior 
were fairly evident. Faced by the increased likelihood of serious competition 
from the opposition parties through united fronts, most chief ministers 
wanted to ensure their control of the state by selecting where possible only 
loyal candidates, thereby minimizing the potential strength of dissident 
factions within the legislative party. Such calculations were not unrelated 
to Mrs. Gandhi’s concern to strengthen her hand in any contest for the 
prime ministership following the elections. It was reported that she had 
agreed to guarantee the chief ministers a majority in the legislatures in re- 
turn for the right to select members of Parliament. As a result there were 
many disputes in the C.E.C. over parliamentary tickets. 

The refusal to accommodate dissidents’ demands for changes in the chief 
ministers’ lists of candidates led to a series of major defections from the 
Congress in almost every state, the first of massive proportions since 1951. 
During the Nehru era minority factions had been reluctant to leave the 
party largely because of the accommodating attitude of the central leader- 
ship. There was also the prestige of the Congress under Nehru’s leader- 
ship to reckon with. In 1967, however, isolated from power by the chief 
minister and his dominant majority, able to expect little support from the 
central leadership, the minority factions in most states began to split off. 

Though in India such defections are popularly viewed in terms of frus- 
trated personal ambition, the problem goes much deeper. It is indeed very 
largely true that the Congress, as a broad aggregating party, contains inter- 
ests constantly seeking expression through group networks. Thus, as the 
Times of India noted, “quite often rival interests of castes, communities or 
districts are involved in what appear on a superficial view to be mere 
clashes of personalities” but which as in the case in Kerala and West Bengal 
are very much deeper.!® In Kerala, a large group of Christians broke from 
the Congress to establish the Kerala Congress. In Bengal the issue was one 
of the relative power of districts within the state. 

And there were many other related incidents. In Rajasthan the dissidents 
consisted of the pro-Jat Arya group with a strong local base in Bikaner. In 
Gujarat the demise of the influence of Saurashtra played a role, while in 
Madhya Pradesh the dissidents were found among the leaders from the old 
Madhya Bharat area. Thus, the most significant defections came not from 
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those states where the groups within the Congress were relatively equal in 
power but in states where they were a distinct and impotent minority. Even 
when the chief ministers had given them representation, it was usually less 
than expected. Isolation drove them to revolt from the Congress and to 
contest as a separate party. 

The shift in the locus of power revealed in the selection of candidates for 
the 1967 election was accompanied by a new development involving open 
disputes over the selection of members of Parliament among conflicting 
groups within the C.E.C. The anticipations of a contest for the prime min- 
istership after the elections gave both state and national leaders an acute 
interest in the selection of nominees to parliament. In the past the Lok 
Sabha had been used by many chief ministers as a dumping ground for 
dissident leaders from the states. However, during the 1966 contest between 
Mrs. Gandhi and Morarji Desai over the prime ministership, the chief 
ministers discovered that their influence among the state parliamentary 
delegations could be extremely important. As long as many M.P.’s were 
exiled dissidents, a chief minister’s influence within his state delegation was 
seriously limited. Yet, just as the chief ministers became more deeply con- 
cerned about their nominees to the Lok Sabha, the Prime Minister and the 
national leadership had also developed a substantial stake in the selection 
of parliamentary candidates. As a result, many of the disagreements within 
the C.E.C. focused on the distribution of tickets for the Lok Sabha. 

The split within the national leadership was reflected in the efforts of 
the major factions to assert their influence in the selection of parliamentary 
candidates by the C.E.C. The controversy over the nomination of Krishna 
Menon was perhaps the most prominent but certainly not the only such in- 
stance. In the Menon case, the Bombay P.E.C. under the influence of S. K. 
Patil decided to refuse Krishna Menon a ticket for his constituency in 
Bombay. When the Bombay list reached the C.E.C., it led to a serious dis- 
pute among the major groups within the national leadership. Though per- 
sonally unenthusiastic about Menon’s candidacy, Mrs. Gandhi felt com- 
pelled to meet Patil’s open challenge by supporting him. Kamaraj, who 
strongly favored Menon’s candidacy, had even supported one of Menon’s 
followers for election to the C.E.C. The opposition consisted of a coalition 
including Morarji Desai, C. B. Gupta, the members of the Syndicate, and 
Dr. Ram Subhagh Singh.” 

Open confrontation was unusual in C.E.C. history, which had tradition- 
ally operated through consensus. Votes were seldom taken. Hoping to ex- 
tricate itself from the difficulties created by Menon’s candidacy, the C.E.C. 
decided to delay public announcement of its decision to back the P.E.C. 
until Menon’s response to several offers of alternative tickets could be 
ascertained. When he adamantly refused to contest a seat in another con- 
stituency, the C.E.C. announced its decision to drop him. The Prime Min- 
ister and the Congress President found themselves unable to impose their 
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will upon the C.E.C., and Mrs. Gandhi attributed Menon’s defeat to his sup- 
porter’s failure to speak up for him in the committee. Atulya Ghosh, on the 
other hand, argued that Menon was not granted a seat in accordance with 
a long standing Congress convention that the C.E.C. does not upset a unani- 
mous recommendation by a P.E.C.”° 

The decision to maintain the status quo in faction torn states practically 
guaranteed the re-nomination of sitting members, but the parliamentary 
delegates from those states with a stable dominant leadership experienced a 
high turnover which led to disputes over specific seats as leaders of the 
major groups at the center fought to protect their supporters. Thus, for 
example, when the Kerala list was considered, Morarji and Gupta made an 
unsuccessful attempt to include Ravindra Varma on the ground that his 
good parliamentary performance entitled him to re-nomination. The bid 
failed. Mrs. Gandhi attempted a similar but more successful intervention 
to secure seats for several of her ministers.?4 Kamara] was also involved in 
maneuvering for parliamentary tickets in his repeated attempts to hold a 
seat open for T. T. Krishnamachari. Finally, in Andhra and Orissa, the 
C.E.C. insisted on the selection of certain sitting members who had been 
denied tickets at the state level. 

Though it is difficult to document the degree to which the Prime Minister 
and the chief ministers negotiated the selection of members of parliament, 
enough evidence is available to show that the potential contest over the 
prime ministership and the differences among groups at the center had an 
important impact on candidate selection. In view of the dominant role 
played by the chief ministers in selecting candidates, many of the conflicts 
over parliamentary seats within the C.E.C. were actually attempts by na- 
tional leaders to protect loyal sitting members. 

The recruitment process for the fourth general elections reveals a great 
deal about Congress leadership, the locus of power in the party, and the 
factors influencing candidate selection. For one thing, it demonstrates that 
the national leadership of the Congress continues to be seriously split and 
that one of the most important results of this split at the national level has 
been the attempt by state party leaders to consolidate their position at home 
and in parliament. This, in turn, has brought about massive defections by 
dissident state groups. In this and other ways the recruitment process of 
1967 seems reminiscent of 1951. At that time the party was split between 
Nehru and Tandon; there was also a massive enrollment of largely bogus 
members and a large-scale defection. However, whereas the conflict in 1951 
acquired an ideological flavor, due largely to the tacit encouragement of 
Nehru, 1967 has produced no such pattern, although- Menon’s candidacy . 
could have sparked this reaction had his supporters been more broadly 
based and had the Prime Minister made common cause with them. 

The defections from the Congress have had both a disintegrative and an 
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integrative impact on the Congress. To the extent that each group enjoyed 
some social base, the withdrawal of the dissidents certainly weakened the 
Congress in some areas, especially in Orissa and Bengal. Yet, although de- 
fections forced the Congress to face the election with more external 
competition, there was in states like Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan a 
corresponding reduction of intraparty competition and of the danger of 
internal sabotage. In fact, the greatest threat to the Congress during the 
Fourth General Elections came not from the dissidents as such, but from 
the willingness of the opposition parties to form united fronts against the 
Congress. 

Perhaps most important and most irreversible of all, the events leading 
up to the 1967 elections have demonstrated not only the split in the nation- 
al leadership but also a major shift in the locus of power from the center to 
the states. The two are closely related. The open split in the Congress made 
it impossible for the weakened national leadership to intervene in the se- 
lection process in any decisive way. Thus, though strong chief ministers 
have always played an important role in candidate selection, they enjoyed 
in 1967 a much stronger voice than ever before. Perhaps even worse from 
the point of view of the national leadership, the center has had to content 
itself with the rather passive expedient of preserving the status quo in fac- 
tion torn states where it previously was able to dictate a favorable solution. 

Despite other changes, the social factors affecting recruitment have 
changed little. Caste, community, region, and traditional loyalties, always 
important, have simply become more decisive with the reduction of central 
power. As to the precise impact of all these forces on the type of leader se- 
lected, this remains to be determined. The data is not yet available in suf- 
ficient quantity, although figures released by the Maharashtra P.C.C. show 
a trend toward a younger leadership, still highly educated but drawn in- 
creasingly from the local village establishment.?* Empirical investigation of 
this new leadership, its basic attitudes and values, represents the most 
profitable next step in the study of political recruitment in India. 
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The present “proletarian cultural revolution” in Communist 
China is designed, among other things, to eradicate the remnants of tradi- 
tional and foreign “reactionary” elements in Chinese society. It is an at- 
tempt by Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Communist Party of China 
(CPC) to strengthen his ideological influence upon the Chinese people, the 
young people in particular. But the Peking regime has always given the 
highest priority to thought control and political indoctrination, and the 
cultural revolution is merely another example of this long-standing policy. 
The purpose of this article is to study the indoctrination of the peasants by 
the Peking regime through the use of radio propaganda. 

In December 1965, Communist China celebrated the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of “‘people’s radio broadcasting.” On this occa- 
sion, Mao Tse-tung urged radio broadcasting personnel to use radio broad- 
casting to serve the people of China and all the people of the world. Other 
high-ranking Chinese Communist leaders, including Liu Shao-Ch’i, Chou 
En-lai and Chu Teh, stressed the importance of radio in the socialist revolu- 
tion, in propagandizing the thought of Mao Tse-tung and in fighting against 
imperialism, and Lu Ting-yi, then Director of the Department of Propa- 
ganda of the CPC Central Committee and Minister of Culture of the State 
Council, pointed out that radio broadcasting was “an important weapon of 
class struggle.”! It is abundantly clear that the Peking leaders attached 
great importance to radio as a means of political propaganda and indoctrin- 
ation. 

Since its accession to power in 1949, the Peking regime has placed basic 
emphasis upon political consolidation and economic development. In order 
to transform China into an industrialized modern state in a short period 
of time, the Chinese Communist leaders attempted to develop both agricul- 
ture and industry simultaneously. This called for effective political mod- 
ernization and the building up of what some economists called the “social 
overhead” which includes basic transport, irrigation, power facilities and 
communications. In an under-developed country such as Communist China, 
the mobilization of human resources by education, literary training, and 
mechanical skill training is as important as the utilization of natural re- 
sources in its economic development. Radio is one of the mass media that 
has been used to train and educate the Chinese people. 
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Thus, for both political and economic reasons, the Chinese Communist 
regime decided to develop radio networks throughout China. Radio is espe- 
cially suited for propaganda and education in China because of the large 
area involved, the inadequacy of the transportation system and the high 
rate of illiteracy among the masses. An editorial in the People’s Daily 
(Jen-min Jih-pao), the official organ of the CPC, stated in 1950 that radio 
broadcasting was one of the most effective instruments in mass education 
and propaganda, especially under objective conditions in China.” Radio, 
according to the same editorial, could also be used to inform the people of 
laws, regulations and decrees of the government: Furthermore, the Chinese 
Communists also announced their intention to use radio communications to 
mobilize the people in the event of war.® 

The role and functions of newspapers in Communist China was outlined 
by Mao Tse-tung in 1948, and what Mao said about newspapers applies 
with equal force to radio. In addressing the editorial staff of the Shansi- 
Suiyüan Daily on April 2, 1948, Mao stated that “the role and power of 
the newspapers consist in their ability to bring the Party programme, the 
Party line, the Party’s general and specific policies, its tasks and methods 
of work before the masses in the quickest and most extensive way,” and 
that the job of newspapermen was to educate the masses.* Consequently, 
the public media, including radio, in Communist China serves essentially 
as an instrument of the Party for propaganda and indoctrination. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RADIO FACILITIES BEFORE 1955 


The use of radio by the Chinese Communists for propaganda purposes 
had its origin in the World War II period. In 1941 the Communists at- 
tempted to install a radio broadcasting station in Yenan, Shensi Province, 
then capital of the CPC. However, due to technical difficulties and the 
lack of equipment, radio broadcasts from the Yenan station did not begin 
until September 5, 1944.° This station was called Yenan Hsin Hua Kwang 
Po Tien T’ai (“Yenan New China Radio Broadcasting Station”), and had 
only a power capacity of 300 watts. Its main function was to carry out 
propaganda among the people living in areas controlled by the Chinese 
Nationalists. 

During the civil war period (1945-49) the Yenan New China Broadcast- 
ing Station was forced to move from place to place. Sometimes it broadcast 
from small Buddhist temples in the hills not far from Nationalist forces. 
In addition to the Yenan New China Station, another New China Broad- 
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casting Station was established in about 1944 in Changchiakou of Chahar 
Province in north China. This station was later reorganized into the New 
China Broadcasting Station of Shansi, Chahar and Hopei Provinces, As 
Communist controlled territories expanded, radio broadcasting stations 
were established later in Manchuria, Hopei Province and in east China. By 
the end of 1948 there were reportedly sixteen radio broadcasting stations 
in territories controlled by the Chinese Communists. 

After the establishment of the People’s Republic of China in 1949, the 
number of radio broadcasting stations under Communist control increased 
rapidly because of the takeover of the former Nationalist radio stations. By 
October 1949, there were forty-five radio stations in Communist China, with 
a total power capacity of 107.8 kilowatts and this was increased to 475.2 
kilowatts in 1952 and to more than nine times that of 1949 in 1954.8 

One of the difficult problems faced by Communist China in developing a 
radio network was the lack of radio receiving facilities. To solve this prob- 
lem, the Communist regime ordered the establishment of “radio receiving 
stations” throughout China, which were equipped with a radio. Important 
news was monitored and relayed to the people by mimeographed sheets or 
other means. After 1951, radio receiving stations were also established in 
trade unions and in the armed forces. Each county government was re- 
quired to designate one official in its culture and education department to 
be charged with radio monitoring work.’ By 1955 there were about 10,000 
radio receiving stations in the agricultural and fishing cooperatives in the 
China proper and about 1500 radio receiving stations in national minority 
areas.® - 

Another Chinese Communist device to circumvent the lack of radio equip- 
ment was to establish wired radio broadcasting stations and the use of 
loudspeakers. According to the Chinese Communists, they could build a 
wired radio broadcasting station with 150 loudspeakers attached at a cost 
of 7,000 yitan (i.e., approximately $3,500), and could maintain such a sta- 
tion at a cost of 90 yian per month. In comparison, the cost of 150 regular 
radios was more than 20,000 yiian and their monthly maintenance was esti- 
mated at 1,500 to 2,000 yiian.® The Peking regime provided detailed infor- 
mation to the people upon the construction of wired radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and the use of loudspeakers. 

According to Chinese Communist statistics, by November 1955 there 
were 104 wired radio broadcasting stations in villages, 719 in cities and 
towns, 8,200 in factories, plants and enterprises, and 2,500 in schools and 
military units.1° This seems to indicate that Peking was not yet using radio 
for propaganda purposes in villages on an extensive scale in spite of the 


6 Ibid. 

T Nan-fang Jik-pao (Southern Daily), Canton, Kwangtung Province, June 9, 1950. 
8 Lu Yeh, op. cit., p. 6. 

9 Wu Hsien Tien, No. 2 (1956), p. 5. 

10 Lu Yeh, op. cit., p. 7. 
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repeated official statements urging the extension of radio facilities to 
villages. 


EXTENSION OF RADIO FACILITIES TO VILLAGES 


In order to strengthen radio propaganda in villages, the Radio Broadcast- 
ing Bureau in Peking held a conference on wired radio broadcasting in 
villages in August 1955. Shortly thereafter, the Third National Radio 
Broadcasting Conference, held in December 1955, announced plans to build 
more than 900 wired radio broadcasting stations in 1956 with 45,000 to 
50,000 loudspeakers attached, 80% of which would be installed in villages. 
This conference projected that by the end of 1957 there would be more 
than 1,800 wired radio broadcasting stations with more than 1,360,000 
loudspeakers in villages. In some provinces there would be radio receiving 
equipment in every village and in every agricultural cooperative. By 1962 
there would be more than 5,400 wired radio broadcasting stations in villages 
with more than 6,700,000 loudspeakers. By then every village, agriculture 
cooperative, and even some peasant homes would have radio receiving 
equipment and would be able to listen to radio broadcasts from Peking, as 
well as from the provincial capitals and the county seats.” 

How successful were the Chinese Communists in the extension of radio 
facilities to villages after 1955? In the absence of data other than those 
provided by Chinese Communist sources, it is very difficult to determine the 
actual situation. According to Chinese Communist reports, in 1956 there 
were 54 wireless radio broadcasting stations, including the central station in 
Peking, and it was intended to increase its radio broadcasting power capa- 
city to 2,650.2 kilowatts by 1957. It was also reported that by 1956, 11,000 
counties, chit (a subdivision of the county or the city) and siang (town- 
ship) had established radio receiving stations. There were 7,700 radio re- 
ceiving stations in agricultural cooperatives and 20,000 such stations in 
military units.!* In the same year, according to Communist statistics on 21 
provinces, two autonomous regions and three cities under direct central 
government jurisdiction, plans had been made for the establishment by 
1956 of 3,161 radio broadcasting stations, of which 1,418 would be in cities, 
146 in towns and 1,547 in villages. In the provinces of Chilin, Hopei, Fuki- 
en and Anhui, there would be one wired radio broadcasting station in each 
county. Hopei Province planned to have 150 wired broadcasting stations 
with more than 36,000 loudspeakers and on the average there would be 
five loudspeakers in each ksiang.8 

It was reported that in Anhui Province, as of December 1957, sixty-five 
counties and municipalities had established broadcasting stations and 90% 
of the dsiang were equipped with loudspeakers.4* Kwangtung Province be- 


11 Nan-fang Jih-pao, Dec. 29, 1955. 

12 Lu Veh, op. cit., p. 7. 

13 Wu Hsein Tien, No. 2 (1956), p. 4. 

14 Anhui Jih-pao (Anhui Daily), Dec. 4, 1957. 
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gan to extend wired radio networks from cities to villages and by April 
1957 had 51,000 loudspeakers, of which more than 37,900 were installed in 
villages. On the average, there was one loudspeaker for every 200 farming 
families.1> Chungshan County in Kwangtung, for example, had 1,885 loud- 
speakers, of which 1,205 were installed in villages and 680 in small towns. 
There were 424 loudspeakers in agricultural and fishing cooperatives and 
on the average each cooperative had three loudspeakers. The county seat 
had a wired broadcasting station with three branch stations in three larger 
towns in the county.'® 

The case of Ankuo County of Hopei Province demonstrates the progress 
made in building radio networks in the villages in north China. This county 
began to build radio networks in 1956, at which time there were only 93 
loudspeakers in this county. By the spring of 1958 it was reported that 
there were 1,620 loudspeakers in this county, and at least one in every 
hstang, cooperative and village. By using modern and “native” methods, 
this county built one radio broadcasting station, six amplifying radio sta- 
tions, and forty-three rediffusion radio stations. All four hundred thousand 
people in this county could have access to radio broadcasting. Radio facili- 
ties in the villages were financed mainly by the villages themselves. 

The above official Communist data indicate that the building of wired 
radio broadcasting stations and the use of loudspeakers in the countryside 
developed rapidly after 1955. However, it was after the introduction of the 
commune system in 1958 that the nationwide campaign to develop radio 
facilities in villages gained new momentum, The commune system was de- 
signed to increase economic production and to transform China from social- 
ism into communism. This ambitious goal necessitated the training of large 
numbers of skilled laborers and the intensification of Communist propa- 
ganda and indoctrination to persuade the peasants to support the commune 
system. Along with the commune movement, the Peking regime attempted 
to build a nationwide wired radio broadcasting network that would reach 
every village in China. 

It was reported in 1959 that 30% of the 24,000 communes in China had 
been equipped with wired broadcasting systems including 180,000 loud- 
speakers in national minority areas.’ By 1960 Peking claimed that Com- 
munist China’s radio broadcasting network penetrated all parts of China. 
In addition to the central radio station in Peking, by 1960 there were about 
one hundred local wireless broadcasting stations in provincial capitals and 
major cities in Communist China. 

According to a Chinese Communist source, by 1963 in Shantung Province 
alone there were some 1,150,000 loudspeakers installed in peasants’ homes 
and in the offices of commune organizations. For instance, in Chunan Coun- 


15 Nan-fang Jih-pao, April 4, 1957. 

16 Ibid., Nov. 13, 1957. 

17 Hugh Howse, “The Use of Radio in China,” The China Quarterly, No. 2 (April- 
June, 1960), p. 62. 
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ty of Shantung Province it was reported that between 1958 and 1963 more 
than 20,000 loudspeakers were installed in peasants’ homes. These loud- 
speakers, 26 cm. in diameter, cost from five to seven yan which was, ac- 
cording to the Chinese Communists, well within the budget of most peasant 
families.18 If this was the actual retail price of the loudspeakers, there is 
reason to believe that some peasant families would be able to afford such a 
loudspeaker if it was available for sale at the state stores. 

Another Chinese Communist source reported that in 1963 there were 
6,000 loudspeakers in the twelve districts of Hstichang County in Honan 
Province.’® The same source indicated that only the villages and hamlets 
which had telephone facilities had loudspeakers because telephone lines were 
also used for wired radio broadcasting. By 1963 it was reported that 95.8% 
of the rural communes had telephone facilities.2° Thus, it is possible that 
close to 95% of the villages had radio facilities by 1963. By 1965 all the 
186 counties of Szechuan Province reportedly had their own wired radio 
broadcasting stations and there were 110,000 loudspeakers in peasant 
homes, village schools and various rural commune centers.” In addition to 
loudspeakers, crystal sets with earphones were used by many young 
peasants, 

In order to further increase access to the radio audience, the Chinese 
Communists organized radio broadcast monitoring teams in rural areas, in- 
cluding the more remote regions of China. These teams, which traveled in 
the communes, were equipped with loudspeakers and often distributed 
mimeographed digests of radio broadcast materials. The Communists also 
used “blackboard newspapers” and “roof-top broadcasting” to increase 
radio audiences.22 Under the latter system, people would shout the news 
monitored from the radio from the roofs of houses. In the meantime, “radio 
clubs” were established in many parts of China to learn the techniques of 
radio communication for national defense purposes. There were twenty such 
clubs in China in 1958 and the number had increased to fifty in 1959. Ac- 
cording to incomplete statistics from nine provinces, there were more than 
60,000 members in these clubs in 1959.2 

In order to increase the production of radio equipment, the North China 
Radio Equipment Plant was constructed with the assistance of East Ger- 
many. This plant began operations in October 1957, and was the largest 
radio equipment plant in Communist China. By 1958 Communist China 
was reportedly producing more than one million radio sets annually, and 
by 1960 Peking claimed to have available 130 different types of radios. 


18 Yu Yu-hsiu, “Radio in the Villages,” China Reconstructs (Peking), Vol. 12, No. 4 
(April 1963), p. 11. 

19 Peking Review (Peking), No. 16 (April 19, 1963), p. 26. 

20 Jen-min Shou-ts’e (People’s Handbook), Peking, Ta Kung Pao, 1963, p. 404. 

21 Peking Review, No. 51 (Dec. 17, 1965), p. 29. 

22 Nan-jang Jih-pao, June 6, 1950. 

23 Wu Hsien Tien, No. 1 (1960), p. 2. 
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Communist China was capable of producing all kinds of receiving and 
transmitting equipment.** 

‘The above glowing account of the establishment of village radio networks 
may be exaggerated. It can be assumed, however, that by now radio broad- 
casts can probably reach the great majority of the villages in China proper. 
The existence of radio facilities in villages has been confirmed by Western 
visitors to Communist China. For example, Jan Myrdal, a Swedish anthro- 
pologist who visited Communist China in 1962, reported that in the village 
of Lin Ling near Yenan, Shensi Province, there was a commercial radio 
with a loudspeaker in each cave dwelling that had electricity.” 


RaApio PROGRAM CONTENT 


A close examination of the programs of several local radio broadcasting 
stations reveals some common features of radio programing in Commu- 
nist China.?® Most local radio stations broadcast three periods daily. The 
first period ran from about 6:30 a.m. to about 8:00 a.m. This meant that 
the broadcast began early in the morning to wake up the people and ended 
before or shortly after they went to work. The second period commenced 
around noon and ran for about an hour. The third period began about 6:00 
and continued to about 10:00 p.m. The total broadcasting time was ap- 
proximately six to seven hours daily as an average, although there were 
great variations in different localities. 

The programs broadcast by these local radio stations can be divided into 
six categories: program announcements, educational programs, newscasts, 
weather forecasts, agricultural programs, and entertainment programs. Ed- 
ucation programs included physical education, political education, panel 
discussion, science, health, sanitation, the teaching of Mandarin, and other 
such subjects. Newscasts included international, national, provincial and 
local news, the first two relayed from the central station in Peking. From 
time to time, there were nationwide hook-up programs broadcast from 
Peking for propaganda purposes. Weather programs mostly concerned local 
weather conditions. The agricultural programs were designed to persuade 
the peasants to support the Communist agricultural policy and to give them 
some practical knowledge and skills in farming. The entertainment pro- 
grams included a variety of items ranging from music, Peking opera, local 
operas, folk music, stories, literature, poetry, songs, and radio shows. Most 
of these programs were designed to indoctrinate the people, although there 


24 Howse, op. cit., p. 60. 

25 Jan Myrdal, “Village Life in Communist China,” Saturday Review, April 10, 1965, 
D. 24. 

26 This analysis is based on the programs of Yunnan People’s Broadcasting Station, 
Szechuan People’s Broadcasting Station, Kwangsi People’s Broadcasting Station, Peking 
People’s Broadcasting Station, Shaokuan (Kwangtung Province) People’s Broadcasting 
Station, Shanghai People’s Broadcasting Station, and Uigher Autonomous Region 
People’s Broadcasting Station of Sinkiang. 
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were some traditional programs which were not directly linked with Com- 
munist propaganda. 

The program schedule of the Yunnan People’s Broadcasting Station was 
probably typical of radio programs at the provincial level. The proportion 
of each of the above six categories in the total broadcasting time at the 
Yunnan People’s Broadcasting Station was as follows: The total broad- 
casting time each weekday was 435 minutes. The program for each day 
was about the same with some variations on Sunday. The typical program 
for a weekday consisted of 20 minutes for program announcements (5% of 
the total broadcast time), 70 minutes for educational programs (16% of 
the total broadcast time), 125 minutes for newscasts (29% of the total 
broadcast time), 180 minutes for entertainment programs (41% of the 
total broadcast time), 30 minutes for agricultural programs (7% of the 
total broadcast time), and 10 minutes for weather forecasts (2% of the 
total broadcast time) .7” 

At the county level, the radio program of Chunan County in Shantung 
Province can be used as an example. In this county the various radio pro- 
grams reaching the commune people usually lasted two to three hours in 
the evening. Every evening beginning at 8:30 the relay station of this 
county broadcast for half an hour the Peking Central People’s Broadcast- 
ing Station’s daily report of national and international events. It relayed a 
program entitled “For Rural Commune Members,” produced daily by the 
Shantung Provincial People’s Broadcast Station. This was a twenty-minute 
compendium of important provincial farm news and the explanation of poli- 
cies of the CPC concerning the people’s communes and scientific and tech- 
nical items. There was a twenty-minute local program called “Life in 
Chunan,” in which news about local people, local events, local production 
experiments and speeches of model farmers were broadcast. More than half 
of the relay station’s time on the air was devoted to “cultural programs,” 
with the Peking opera reportedly being the great favorite among the older 
farmers, while the young people preferred songs, “particularly revolution- 
ary ones,” and stories told by local storytellers.?® 

From the above description of the radio programing, one can see that 
close to 70% of the radio broadcasting time was devoted to entertainment 
and news. Such entertainment, however, was designed to use the traditional 
forms of Chinese arts to expedite Communist indoctrination. The portion of 
non-political entertainment was small. The news reports were of course 
designed almost entirely for propaganda. The agricultural programs were 
half technical and half propaganda. The educational programs, including 
the teaching of Mandarin, were all designed to serve the purpose of indoc- 
trination as the contents of the teaching materials were related to propa- 


27 Kwang-po Chieh-mu (Radio Broadcasting Program), Yunnan Jen-min Kwang-po 
Tien-t’ai (Yunnan People’s Radio Broadcasting Station), No. 84, Nov. 22, 1956. 
28 Yu Yu-hsiu, op. cit., p. 12. 
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ganda. Consequently, it is safe to conclude that approximately 85% of the 
broadcasting time was for propaganda and indoctrination, and only about 
15% for non-political programs including program announcements, weather 
forecasts and some traditional Chinese music, songs, operas and folk arts. 


COMPULSORY RADIO LISTENING 


With a nationwide radio network reaching practically every village in 
China and with a virtually standardized radio program designed for indoc- 
trination, the Peking regime was well equipped to conduct propaganda in 
villages. However, if many peasants refused to listen to the radio propa- 
ganda programs, the effect of radio propaganda would be substantially re- 
duced. It is interesting to know how the Chinese Communists tried to per- 
suade or compel peasants to listen to their radio propaganda programs. 

When radio was first installed in villages, the peasants were very excited 
about the novelty of radio broadcast, and were interested in almost every 
program. However, as the peasants became used to radio broadcasting and 
when the initial excitement was over, they gradually paid more attention to 
the quality of the programs, which was generally poor. 

Since few peasant homes had loudspeakers which could be controlled by 
the individual families, radio listening in the villages was largely controlled 
by the cadres. Most peasants had access to radio broadcast only through 
the loudspeakers at public places. The time for radio listening and the pro- 
grams to be listened to were controlled by village officials and by the wired 
broadcasting station at the county seat. Collective radio listening was the 
general practice in villages. 

Another device used by the Communists to force the peasants to listen to 
the radio propaganda programs was the so-called “radio mass meeting.” 
For example, in 1955, through the use of wired radio broadcasting, it was 
reported that one county Party committee propagandized Mao Tse-tung’s 
“On the Question of Agricultural Cooperation” and the Party’s “Resolution 
on Agricultural Cooperation.” It was reported that more than 20,000 cadres 
and villagers participated in this radio mass meeting.*® Radio was also used 
to give instructions to cadres and it was reported that this could save travel 
expenses for going to meetings. In one county, 7,000 yian was saved by the 
use of wired radio broadcast to reduce the number of meetings. 

Because of the use of traditional art forms, such as the traditional operas, 
songs and instrumental music, it is probable that many peasants were gen- 
uinely interested in some of the radio programs. However the outright prop- 
aganda programs were generally dull and repetitious. Because of the use of 
the collective listening system, under political and social pressure, the peas- 
ants were compelled to absorb the messages of Communist propaganda. 
Important radio propaganda programs were often followed by group dis- 
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cussions to check the response of the audience. In this way the peasants 
were forced to pay attention to the contents of the radio propaganda 
programs. 


CHINESE COMMUNIST RADIO PROPAGANDA IN THE VILLAGES 


It is an established fact that persuasion can be achieved by the planned 
presentation of appropriate content through mass media. Radio represents 
an approach which is close to face-to-face contact because the listener gets 
a sense of personal access from radio. The sound of radio is more effective 
than print in the dissemination of propaganda among less cultured masses, 
such as the Chinese peasants in villages. 

The Chinese Communists attempted to use radio for propaganda pur- 
poses in the countryside; despite the primitive conditions in Chinese vil- 
lages, they succeeded in extending radio facilities to most of the villages 
and thus facilitated their propaganda and indoctrination work among the 
peasants. The use of wired radio broadcasting stations, loudspeakers, and 
mobile radio monitoring teams to increase radio audience was an ingenious 
and practical approach under the primitive conditions existing in rural 
China. 

Because of Peking’s complete monopoly of the mass media of communi- 
cation and the absence of competition, radio propaganda was more effective 
in the closed environment in Chinese villages than in Western societies. 
Access to the mass media was denied to those who opposed the official 
Communist ideology. The Communists pointed out that one of the advan- 
tages of the wired radio broadcast system was that it provided effective 
control over radio listening and prevented the people from monitoring ene- 
my broadcasts.®° 

Nevertheless, Communist radio propaganda in villages had its weak- 
nesses. The most serious one was the repetitious and unimaginative radio 
programs. There is evidence to indicate that many peasants were bored 
with the constant repetition of the same clichés and the unchanging adula- 
tion of the Party and the leaders. Some peasants openly complained about 
the dullness of the radio programs,*1 which may even have been counter- 
productive as far as Chinese Communist propaganda goals were concerned. 

The limited effect of Communist propaganda, including radio propagan- 
da, in Chinese villages was reflected by the survival of many traditional 
customs among the peasants. In spite of the vigorous Communist campaign 
to change the traditional attitude of the peasants, many old family and 
social customs still persisted in villages. “Superstition” is still prevalent 
in many communes;** arranged marriages are still common among the 
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peasants,’ and lavish weddings were still considered fashionable by many 
people.** The “proletarian cultural revolution” is a clear indication of the 
continued existence of traditional elements in Chinese society. 

Nevertheless, despite the inferior quality of most of the radio propaganda 
programs and the various limitations of radio propaganda, it seems probable 
that Communist China has obviously achieved some success in the use of 
radio for propaganda in villages. Communist orders can now reach the peas- 
ants through radio broadcast much faster than before. This alone is of great 
propaganda and military significance. In Communist China, techniques of 
persuasion are supplemented by force and terror. Through constant repeti- 
tion in reinforcing the official views, the one-sided presentation may be 
very effective among the poorly educated peasants. It is quite possible that 
many of them, especially the young peasants who know little or nothing 
about Chinese traditions or events outside Communist China, have been 
converted into positive supporters of the Peking regime. 

With further industrialization in Communist China, electric power, radio 
equipment and technical personnel will be increased. Communist China may 
be able to build up a more extensive wired radio network in the near future 
which would reach all the villages of China and most of the homes of the 
peasants. With the complete monopoly of all mass media of communica- 
tion, including radio, the Peking regime may be able to use radio propagan- 
da very effectively in its effort to enforce conformity and ideological con- 
version among the peasants. The Chinese experience shows that even with 
very limited industrialization and technological development radio can be 
used fairly effectively for propaganda among the illiterate peasants. 


33 Chung-kuo Ch’ing-nien (China Youth Daily), Peking, Feb. 12, 1963. 
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THE POLITICS OF LANGUAGE IN MALAYA 


MARGARET ROFF 





The 1957 constitution of the Federation of Malaya stated cate- 
gorically that “the national language shall be the Malay language . . .”, 
though it accorded English concurrent official status “for a period of ten 
years after Merdeka day, and thereafter until Parliament otherwise pro- 
vides. . . .”2 This period of ten years ends on August 31 and the Malaysian 
Parliament has passed the National Language Act which “seeks to make 
provisions primarily for the use of the national language for official pur- 
poses’”’.? Between the drafting of these two documents lies more than a 
decade of political activity during which questions of the status of the 
various languages and their usage frequently arose, were discussed very 
often with acrimony, provoked realignments within and splits from the 
ruling Alliance party, and from time to time loomed large enough to threat- 
en seriously the stability and peace of the country. 

In Malaya’s plural society the question of language use and language in- 
struction has always been able to arouse intense feeling. It is generally 
agreed that a common language is required if the separate communities are 
to be welded into a nation, and the logic of choosing Malay for this purpose 
is scarcely ever disputed. Nevertheless, a strong desire on the part of the 
immigrant communities to preserve their culture and intellectual heritage, 
and fear that propagation of Malay as the national and sole official lan- 
guage is an integral part of Malay nationalism, has led on occasion to če- 
mands that Tamil, Chinese and English all be accorded similar official 
status, and that freedom of use be guaranteed.’ 

The persistence of Chinese and Indian dialects in Malaya and the contin- 
ued education of children in these media is, in part at least, explained by the 


1 The Constitution of the Federation of Malaya, Article 152, Clauses 1 and 2. This 
discussion concerns only that territory comprising the old Federation of Malaya. 
Under the terms of the Malaysia Agreement, Article 161 of the new constitution spe- 
cifically provides for a ten year period (from August 31, 1963) during which the use 
of English language will be in no way circumscribed in the Borneo territories. The 
National Language Act, 1967 (enacted March 3, 1967) states specifically also that its 
provisions do not apply to the Borneo territories. 

2 National Language Act, 1967, Explanatory Statement, para. 1. 

3 R. B. Le Page, The National Language Question: Linguistic Problems of Newly 
Independent States (London: 1964), includes a discussion of Malaysia as a “case his- 
tory.” While useful, this is essentially a linguist’s view of the problems involved. For a 
more political perspective, see K. J. Ratnam, Consmunalism and the Political Process 
in Malaya (Kuala Lumpur: 1965), Ch. IV, “Special Position of the Malays; Religion 
and Langauge.” This does not, however, deal with events after about 1960. 
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pre-war British “pro-Malay” policy, which, among other things, left the 
Chinese and Indian communities largely to provide their own schools while 
the only government-supported vernacular schools were Malay. English 
medium schools were, at first set up by voluntary organizations, par- 
ticularly church and missionary groups, but as their graduates became in- 
creasingly important to the business of government, they received addition- 
al grants-in-aid from the governments of the Straits Settlements and Feder- 
ated Malay States. In the colonial situation the political significance of such 
educational disunity was not important except in so far as it helped keep 
the British in power. During the immediate post-war years, however, when 
it became apparent that independence was inevitable, the whole question of 
language, and of the education system in particular, became widely dis- 
cussed and the preoccupation of many aspirant politicians. Two aspects of 
the problem caused special concern. It was felt (as has proved largely to 
be the case) that active political participation would be limited to those 
“with some education who are able to talk to each other,”* and secondly, 
and perhaps more seriously, there was considerable debate as to whether or 
not cultural and linguistic distinctiveness was inimical to political loyalty 
and the growth of a united nation.® 

With the approach of Malaya’s first general elections in 195 5, political 
parties labored to clarify their stand on a multitude of issues, including 
language, and to present the voters with coherent manifestoes. Since the 
Alliance party won this election overwhelmingly and has continued to gov- 
ern ever since, it is their statements of intention regarding language which 
hold most interest. In drafting their manifesto the Alliance had, naturally 
enough, to keep in mind the interests and sensitivities of all the communi- 
ties from whom they hoped to win votes. Although the Alliance pledged 
itself to “establish a type of national school that will be acceptable to the 
people of Malaya . . . [and facilitate] the fulfillment of the Alliance’s aim 
to adopt Malay as the national language of the country,”’ it hastened to 
reassure non-Malays that it wished to allow vernacular schools their “na- 
tural expansion”; in other words, no frontal attack was to be made on the 


4T. H. Silcock, Towards a Malayan Nation (Singapore: 1961), p. 71. In practice 
this has meant that with few exceptions (all Malays) only the English educated of all 
races have been able to stand for election to State and Federal Parliaments. 

5 Le Page (p. 14), while agreeing with the proposition that “a common language is 
the expression of a community of interests among a group of people,” goes on to add: 
“Many of the current misunderstandings about the role of language in society arise 
. . . from supposing that the possession of a common language will necessarily give 
rise to an identity of interests in the community.” 

6 The Alliance began in 1952 as an electoral arrangement between the Malayan 
Chinese Association (MCA) and the United Malays National Organisation (UMNO), 
whereby the two agreed not to stand candidates against each other in any electorate, 
and to contest on a common platform and under a common symbol. In 1954 the 
Malayan Indian Congress (MIC) also joined the Alliance, thus completing its repre- 
sentativeness of the three major communities of Malaya. 

T Alliance Manifesto for the Federal Elections, June 1955. 
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teaching or use of other languages. Although the profession of belief in Ma- 
lay as the national language showed clearly enough that within the Alli- 
ance it was the views of the Malays and their United Malays National Or- 
ganisation (UHNO) which held sway on ‘this issue, there was scarcely ary 
demur from the other communities because of the over-riding desire for 
independence. Chinese press comment was restrained and hopeful. But in 
the period between this election and the next in 1959, the whole language 
question was to be the cause of tremendous dissension within the Alliance, 
and more particularly within the Malayan Chinese Association. 

In August 1956, the Razak Report was published,® perhaps the mast 
consequential document in the development of Malayan education; a repart 
which set guidelines still adhered to. It formed the basis of a national edu- 
cation bill enacted early in 1957. Its most universally approved statement 
was that a major aim of the Alliance Government should be to “offer a 
prospect of a place in a school for every child born in this country.” Its 
most contentious recommendations were for common syllabuses for all 
schools throughout the country and for Malay and English to be made 
compulsory subjects in all primary and secondary schools, with instructions 
in other languages to be made available only in those primary schools where 
a demand existed. 

The Indian community remained quiescent, seemingly accepting Govern- 
ment assurances of preserving all cultures and languages, but sections of the 
Chinese community were deeply suspicious of the report and the resulting 
bill. The volume and intensity of their feeling caused considerable alarm 
and fears of communal bloodshed. Khir Johari, who became Minister of 
Education in September 1957 and had to put the new system into opera- 
tion, recalls, “When I first took over the Ministry my office resembled that 
of a general; maps and charts with pins showing the location of school 
strikes and riots throughout the country hung everywhere.’® Adolescent 
students in Chinese medium schools were expressing disquiet lest their edu- 
cation be deemed unsuitable when it came to finding jobs; older members 
of the community fostered student unrest in order to show their own de- 
termination not to lose their ‘Chineseness’; even teachers often joined in or 
led the disturbances, for they felt their very jobs to be threatened. The 
powerful Chinese Guilds and Associations, which had during the drafting 
of the Constitution been primarily concerned to press for the acceptance of 
jus soli as the principle determinant of citizenship, now diverted their po- 
litical energies and fervor to demand the recognition of Chinese as an official 
language. 

It was the task of the Malayan Chinese Association, as the Chinese wing 
of the ruling Alliance, to persuade their community that the creation of a 


8 Report of the Education Committee, 1956, Chairman the Hon’ble Minister for 
Education, Dato’ Abdul Razak bin Hussein, Orang Kaya Indera Shahbandar (Kuala 
Lumpur: 1956). 

9 Interview, August 1963. 
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national school system was not the beginning of a desinification campaign 
aimed at the Chinese language and cultural distinctiveness, Perhaps the 
Association’s efforts were not sufficiently energetic, or perhaps the assur- 
ances of the “Baba’ Chinese and English-educated who held most of the 
party’s leadership posts were felt to be either insincere or unconvincing. At 
any rate, as a direct political consequence of Chinese disquiet, the Peoples 
Progressive Party (PPP) was able to win a federal by-election at Ipoh in 
November 1957, and in the 1959 general elections the party was able to 
consolidate its power in the Ipoh area by winning municipal council, state 
assembly and federal parliamentary seats. 

The appeal made by the PPP for recognition of four official languages 
has continued more or less to be a feature of non-Malay opposition parties. 
On the other hand, Malay parties in opposition, the Pan-Malayan Islamic 
Party and Partai Rakyat (the latter for a time in alliance with the Labour 
Party of Malaya to form the Socialist F ront) have often been critical of 
the government for what is felt to be inexcusable gradualism in making 
Malay the sole official language, and foolish tolerance towards the per- 
sistence of other languages. 

It was in the months preceding the 1959 general election that the lan- 
guage issue came close to causing a split within the Alliance, and to threat- 
ening the government’s political life. Since this is the last occasion on which 
there has appeared to be serious disagreement on the matter within the 
ranks of the Alliance itself, the occasion is worth brief examination. When 
Dr. Lim Chong Eu was elected president of the Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion in March 1958 (defeating Tan Cheng Lock, who had founded the 
party and been the chief voice of the Chinese in government both before 
and after independence) this seemed evidence of a desire within the party 
to refurbish its image and perhaps to insist upon a larger share of power for 
itself within the councils of the Alliance. Increasingly Lim became subject 
to pressure from the large United Chinese School Teachers’ Association, 
and the Guilds and Associations, and began to give active endorsement to 
their campaign for Chinese as an additional official language. He was him- 
self English-educated and it is difficult to tell how moved he was personally 
by the issue, but certainly he was sufficient of a politician to fear that if 
MCA did not take up the cause of Chinese language, there was enough evi- 
dence of disaffection within the community for alternative parties to cap- 
italize upon it. 

Lim (who held no cabinet post) came increasingly within the Malayan 
Chinese Association to act as spokesman for that wing of the party advo- 
cating a “hardline”: a demand for an allocation of forty federal seats to 
contest at the coming general elections, plus a full-scale governmental re- 
consideration of its language policy. Tan Siew Sin and Ong Yoke Lin (both 
within Cabinet, and both, Lim felt, overly influential within the Alliance 
party machine because of this) came, on the other hand, to represent that 
section of the Association anxious above all else to remain safely within the 
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Alliance and willing to make whatever compromise and accommodaticn 
was necessary to this end. 

A showdown between these MCA factions was provoked by publication in 
the press of a supposedly private letter from Lim Chong Eu to Tengku A>- 
dul Rahman in his capacity as Chairman of the Alliance.’® This set out 
specific demands concerning language and the allocation of seats, and 
threatened that unless they were met, MCA would quit the Alliance to 
contest the elections alone. This thrusting of controversy into the pubiic 
arena meant now that neither side was fully in a position to negotiate or 
compromise. The Alliance National Council announced on 11 July, that the 
elections would be contested “without that group of MCA led by its presi- 
dent” unless they unconditionally withdrew their demands. Already, it is 
clear, the possibility of splitting MCA and providing it with alternative and 
more tractable leaders seems to have been considered feasible. At a special ` 
meeting of the Central General Committee of MCA held in Kuala Lumpur 
on 12 July, it was decided that the party would remain in the Alliance. A 
sizeable group refused to accept such terms and resigned to contest the 
elections as independents campaigning on the language issue. Lim Cheng 
Eu also resigned shortly afterwards (being replaced by Tan Siew Sin, son 
of Tan Cheng Lock and leader of those who throughout the controversy kad 
espoused moderation) and prophesied that never again would MCA press 
an issue “to the point of creating racial misunderstanding.” Certainly this 
has proved true, for the leaders of MCA have since been most proper in 
their declared attitudes to the national language (all the while reminding 
the Chinese community that the Alliance Government has done more for 
Chinese education than was ever done before independence) and the party 
has, on the whole, been quick to repress its youth wing, and such individuals 
who have from time to time again agitated for Chinese to be an official 
language. 

Lim Chong Eu in due course founded his Penang-based United Demo- 
cratic Party, which was to campaign on a platform of equal rights for all 
communities. The PPP has continued to attract Chinese support in the 
Ipoh area by attacking the concept of Malay privileges and of a single offi- 
cial Janguage, and the Democratic Action Party, remnant of Lee Kuan 
Yew’s venture into peninsular politics, points to the example of Singapore, 
where four languages are dubbed official. 

But let it not be supposed that the Chinese community alone has dsm- 
onstrated frustration and disquiet regarding language. In a sense, each 
evidence of agitation within the Chinese community has produced a counter- 
reaction from the Malays. In particular, Malay-medium school teachers, 
who controlled or exercised tremendous influence over many rural branches 
of UMNO, felt dissatisfied. They had worked energetically before the mrst 


10 It seems almost certain that the letter was released without Lim’s cognisance or 
approval. Responsibility was later acknowledged by Yong Pung How, Chairman oZ the 
Publicity Committee, MCA, 12 July 1959. 
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general elections to return Alliance candidates of whatever racial origin, in 
the belief that once an Alliance Government was formed UMNO would 
see to the establishment of Malay-medium secondary schools. The Razak 
Report was an encouraging first step in this direction, but they felt that 
little had been done subsequently to carry out its recommendations in this 
field. 

Disaffection found expression through the Federation of Malay School 
Teachers’ Association (FMSTA) whose locus of power, be it noted, was to 
be found in its East Coast membership. The Association accused the Alli- 
ance Government of lacking interest in Malay education, and various 
UMNO town and rural councillors who were also school teachers threat- 
ened to resign if the Razak plan for Malay secondary education were not 
implemented by ist February, 1958. Tengku Abdul Rahman explained the 
Government’s delay by pointing out that it must await the return of teach- 
ers training overseas. He vetoed a suggestion that the teachers of Malay in 
English schools be withdrawn to start Malay-medium secondary classes, 
arguing that this would seriously undermine the Government’s policy to 
promote a knowledge of the national language amongst the non-Malay 
communities. The FMSTA was not, however, satisfied with this response 
and instructed their 10,000 members (an estimated 80% of whom were also 
UMNO members) to resign from the party, despite a belated promise from 
Khir Johari, the Minister of Education, that Malay-medium secondary 
classes would be started within three months. Khir Johari’s interpretation 
of their motives was that they were “concerned more for their own pockets 
than for the good of education, for they hoped that by forcing the immedi- 
ate conversion of secondary schools to the Malay medium of instruction 
such would be the shortage of teachers that they (mere primary teachers) 
would be able to benefit from secondary wage scales. 

By the beginning of 1959, fifty-one Malay-medium secondary classes 
were functioning in existing schools of a variety of kinds for those children 
whose parents had indicated that they wished them to attend,!? but the 
political effects of the teachers’ agitation are incalculable. It is difficult to 
discover how many teachers heeded their Association’s directive to resign 
from UMNO, for the Association and the party subsequently made star- 
tlingly different assessments. It does, however, seem that UMNO’s poor 
showing in the 1959 general elections in the East Coast states of Kelantan 
and Trengganu, while certainly not wholly attributable to the teachers’ 
disaffection, cannot be explained entirely in terms of other causes.!2 


11 Interview, August 1963. 

12 Annual Education Report of the Federation of Malaya, 1959 (Kuala Lumpur: 
1959). 

13 UMNO spokesmen seemed strangely reluctant to admit a possible connection. For 
an extended discussion of the FMSTA and the 1959 election, see D. E. Moore, UMNO 
and the Malayan Election of 1959: A study of a political party in action in a newly 
independent plural society (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1960), p. 95ff. 
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During the early 1960’s the language issue did not often come to the fore 
politically although 1967 was still regarded by some with trepidation. The 
conversion of Chinese secondary schools to “national-type” schools, where 
English and Malay were taught as well as Chinese, proceeded rapidly,** and 
it seemed that many members of the Chinese community had come to ac- 
cept the need for their children to be tri-lingual. For the Malays there was 
the evidence of a rapidly growing Malay secondary school system, and the 
assurance that once suitably qualified students were ready for entry to the 
University, some courses at least would be made available to them in 
Malay. The Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka (Language and Literary Agency) 
extended its government-sponsored publication program and pushed on 
with the task of creating works for the administrative role it was believed 
1967 would bring the language. All school children, regardless of the type 
of school they attended, were taught Malay and were emerging with at least 
a better knowledge of the language than their parents had enjoyed. From 
time to time special weeks or months were organized to inculcate enthusi- 
asm for the language, during which mass vows were taken to honor the 
national language and to use it more, and language contests of various 
types were run with prizes for the competent. Public figures made public 
statements exhorting people to devote themselves seriously to their study of 
the national Janguage, and government servants and others were faced with 
promotional bars and other inducements dependent upon their mastery of it. 

However, countervailing tendencies could also be discerned, for the use 
of English did not appreciably diminish. Government forms were at least 
bi-lingual, members of Parliament, even Malays, chose frequently to debate 
in English, and the courts continued to use English. With few exceptions 
the laws were written in English, and most notably, many parents, Malays 
included, have continued to seek English education for their children.1° The 
language of sophisticated business is English and all but the Arts and Eco- 
nomics Faculties of the University teach entirely in English. Despite re- 
peated Government assurances that from September 1967 onwards Malay 
would be the “sole official language,” few attempts were made to spell out 
precisely what this would mean in practical terms, and it has been apparent 
for some time that few people have expected there to be any real change 
in the social and economic value attached to English. 

Merger and Malaysia and Indonesia’s confrontation absorbed most 
political attention for a time and certainly the 1964 general election be- 
came a test of loyalty to the nation rather than an opportunity to display 


14 In an address to the MCA General Assembly, 10 November 1962, Tan Siew Sin 
reported “Fifty-seven Chinese secondary schools have now converted to the national 
type leaving only twelve outside the fold. The issue of Chinese education was an ex- 
plosive one not so long ago; it has now been reduced to manageable proportions and 
has, in fact, ceased to be an issue at all.” 

15 E.g. Berita Harian, 18 January 1967, the national Malay-language newspaper in 
roman script, carried an article with statistics showing that in Penang and Selangor at 
least, the number of Malay children in English schools was increasing year by year, 
while the total enrollments in Malay medium schools were dropping slightly. 
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any particular internal political preference. Lee Kuan Yew’s “Malaysian 
Malaysia” campaign attracted non-Malay opposition parties, and perhaps 
sections of MCA youth, who attempted to revive the Chinese community’s 
enthusiasm for “equal rights,” including the cause of Chinese as an official 
language. The most important long-term result of this was not so much the 
way in which MCA coped with dissension within its ranks, but the Malay 
response in forming the Barisan Bertindak Bahasa Kebangsaan (National 
Language Action Front). This group included many UMNO members and 
even Alliance parliamentarians, but, ironically, since the passage of the 
National Bill its efforts are no longer primarily directed against Chinese 
language extremists so much as against UMNO and the Alliance Govern- 
ment itself. 

In the closing months of 1966 it became evident that once again a group 
within MCA was striving to persuade the party leaders to harden their 
stand on language, and at its October meeting the Penang branch of the 
party passed a resolution “that Chinese should be respected and accepted 
as a language for official and extensive use throughout the country.”!® This 
and other instances of branch disquiet were followed by an emergency 
meeting of the Central Working Committee of the party on 18 October at 
which it was decided that while the Committee could not support any move 
to have Chinese made an official language, nevertheless it “pledged its sup- 
port for the more liberal use of Chinese language in selected fields and in 
Government notices, forms and so on.” 

Here something of a semantic confusion becomes evident for in the Alli- 
ance party’s political vocabulary an “official language” seems to be some- 
what different from a language used for official purposes. The Alliance has 
been adamant that Chinese will not be accorded official status (and that the 
official status of English will be terminated on 1 September 1967) but it 
has never gone so far as to say that either language will thereafter never 
be used at all for official purposes. At the same meeting of MCA’s Central 
Working Committee it was decided to expel one of the three vice-presidents 
of the party’s youth wing—Mr. Sim Mow Yu, who was, significantly 
enough, also president of the Federation Chinese School Teachers’ Associ- 
ation—‘for defying party leadership.” Following upon this the three 
Chinese cabinet ministers announced their intention of touring the state 
branches of the party to “explain the party’s stand on the language issue,” 
and the Minister of Education, Khir Johari, reiterated his assurances to 
the Chinese community that even after 1967 Government would maintain 
its “super-liberal” policy towards all languages. Later, during a speech at 
the 150th anniversary celebrations of the Penang Free School, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman went even further and said that “a more liberal use of 
other languages will be allowed provided the right attitude [to the lan- 
guage bill] is shown by all concerned.” 

During the same month that MCA was sorting out its attitudes to ques- 


16 Straits Times, 10 October 1966. 
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tions of language, and tightening party discipline on the matter, a minor 
flurry was caused by Syed Nasir bin Ismail, head of the Dewan Bahasa, 
which is interesting as a preview of the sorts of anxieties current among 
sections of the Malay community. Syed Nasir objected publicly to a tri- 
lingual notice board on the office door of the Political Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Finance. Tan Siew Sin and others explained that the Chinese charac- 
ters were necessary since in the course of his work the gentleman concerned 
had to be consulted by members of the public who were literate only in 
Chinese. Syed Nasir retorted that he was tired of such excuses and of the 
fiction that other languages were used only as “translations” of a Malay 
original. 

Another noteworthy development during October 1966 was growing 
evidence that Government was not thinking seriously of lessening the 
importance of English in the nation’s life. During an address at a large 
Malay-medium secondary school the permanent head of the Education De- 
partment, Haji Hamdan bin Sheikh Tahir, urged the pupils “not to lose 
sight of the importance of the English language.’’*? In his broadcast Deepa- 
vali message to the nation on 11 November, the Tengku summarized his 
government’s attitude to the proposed language bill thus: “All that is in- 
tended is to put Malay as the national and official language and English as 
a second language, while the languages of others will go on as they have 
been going on.” It seemed that while the Constitution required of govern- 
ment some sort of language bill at the end of ten years of independence, 
about all that was to be changed was the descriptive terminology, for lan- 
guage-usage patterns were to be left undisturbed. 

Discussion and dissension continued, particularly after it was announced 
that the bill would be introduced during the 1967 budget (January-March) 
session of parliament. The Chinese Guilds and Associations were warned by 
the Registrar of Societies that it was not proper for them to meddle in the 
language controversy since this was a political matter, and their consti- 
tutions specifically allowed membership to non-citizens. MCA ministers 
made much of the fact that government was giving more financial support 
to Chinese schools than ever before and gave assurances that this would 
continue. Statements about the importance of English to the country’s 
progress and prosperity continued, with the Minister of Education pointing 
out that in the past the English schools had been an important force for 
unity in the nation since they were the only institutions to bring together 
the children of all races. The headmaster of the most prestigious Malay- 
medium secondary school suggested that one of the ways to overcome poor 
standards in the national-language secondary schools was for them to use 
English language textbooks until sufficient Malay ones became available. 

At the same time, however, Tun Razak, the Deputy Prime Minister, felt 
it necessary to reassure Malays that “Government will take active steps to 


17 Ibid., 15 October 1966. 
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widen the use of the national language in all fields next year”?! and it was 
suggested that Malay textbooks and specialist teacher deficiencies might be 
made good from Indonesia! There was evidence even among some UMNO 
parliamentarians of unease with what they felt to be a retreat from the 
notion that Malay should become the sole official language, and one even 
went on record as urging the abolition of all English medium schools. 

Evidence of tension caused Alliance leaders to stress that what was 
wanted above all was a peaceful solution to the problem. The Tengku re- 
peatedly urged a repudiation of force (“We want everyone to accept the 
language of his own free will”), and Razak specifically warned opposition 
parties not to exploit the issue for political ends. Countering this, an 
opposition M.P. alleged that the government was censoring discussion un- 
duly, and told of Razak calling a meeting of newspapermen in November 
to tell them that government wanted the issue played down. Whatever the 
truth of this allegation, it does seem clear that the government feared the 
inflaming of communal passions and possible outbreaks of communal vio- 
lence. But it was from the Malay community alone, from the National 
Language Action Front, that the most active opposition to the bill was to 
come. Even while the Alliance National Council was meeting at the house 
of the Prime Minister to discuss the bill before tabling it in parliament, 
three hundred banner-waving Malays were demonstrating at the gates 
against what they felt to be a compromise formulae for multi-lingualism. 

The Tengku tabled the National Language Bill in the House on 24 Febru- 
ary, and throughout 2 and 3 March it was given its second and third read- 
ings and subjected to debate. The Bill is remarkably short. Clause 2 states 
that “the national language shall be used for official purposes . . . save as 
hereinafter provided in this Act, and subject to the safeguards provided 
in Clause 1, Article 152 of the Constitution.” Clause 3 of the Bill (which 
has been seen as an important concession to MCA and MIC) affirms that 
“Nothing in this Act shall affect the right of the Federal Government or 
any State Government to use any translation of official documents or 
communications in the language of any other community in the Federation 
for such purposes as may be deemed necessary in the public interest.” 
Clauses 5-8 deal with languages in the courts, Federal Parliament and the 
State Assemblies, and in the texts of laws. Clause 4 states explicitly that 
“The Yang di-Pertuan Agong may permit the continued use of the English 
language for such official purposes as may be deemed fit.” 

Editorial comment the day after introduction of the Bill was entirely 
favorable, the non-Malay press in particular seemingly relieved at the 
“liberality” of its provisions. However, Utusan Melayu, the Malay news- 
paper with the largest circulation, carried no editorial comment whatso- 
ever until 28 February, when it said simply, “We think it would be far 
better to wait until Tengku has given an explanation.” Utusan carried a 
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second editorial on 1 March in which it said, “In our view if there is any 
group which still opposes the Bill then its action is motivated by a desire 
to cause trouble.” Utusan may have had some initial difficulty in working 
out its editorial attitude, for while the paper has consistently championed 
the cause of Malay nationalism and language in the past, it is also a stead- 
fast supporter of the Alliance government, and is owned, in part at least, 
by UMNO. 

Government supporters during the debate in the House echoed, for the 
most part, the Tengku’s assertion that the government had taken “a course 
guaranteeing peace.” Ministers characterized the government’s attitude as 
“liberal and realistic” as opposed to that of the chauvinists, as represented 
by the non-Malay opposition parties, and the “ultras” as represented by the 
Pan Malayan Islamic Party. Tun Ismail, the Minister for Home Affairs 
whose intention to resign had been announced a few days earlier, took 
pains to assure the House that this in no way suggested disquiet with tne 
Bill. “Not only do I support the Bill,” he said, “but . . . I played a major 
role in formulating it.” He went on to point to and praise the spirit of tol- 
erance that had informed all the Alliance government’s actions in the past 
and concluded “We have not seen this spirit flow as readily in the lands 
from which our ancestors came. India’s turbulence, Indonesia’s convulsions, 
and China’s mighty upheavals bear testimony to this.” A remarkable finale 
for the Minister, in that the usual political dichotomy employed is that the 
Chinese and Tamils alone are immigrants while the Malays are the “bumi- 
putras,” the sons of the soil. The president of MCA and MIC, Tan Siew 
Sin and Sambanthan, spoke strongly in favor of the Bill and gave assar- 
ances that their parties would not use Clause 3 as a lever with which to win 
other concessions for their communities’ languages. 

The first of the opposition speakers to attack the Bill was Dato’ Mo- 
hamed Asri bin Haji Muda, leader of the PMIP. Speaking in Malay end 
demonstrating what a superb vehicle for oratory it could be, he claimed 
that the Bill would actually undermine the national language and would 
strengthen the position of English in the national life. Rehearsing a long 
list of occasions on which, he claimed, UMNO had sold out the Malays to 
the non-Malays, he saw the Bill as the climax of a process disadvantaging 
the Malays in their own country. He claimed that the national language did 
not have, and would not have “economic value,” and that the rural Malezys, 
who were already the most economically under-privileged section of the 
community, would remain so since the only schools generally available to 
their children were Malay schools. The second opposition speaker, D. R. 
Seenivasagam, a Ceylon Tamil, demonstrated how totally the Bill had split 
the opposition parties, for he described it as “a betrayal of the four milion 
non-Malays in this country,” and UDP and DAP spokesmen later reitereted 
this view. One did, however, feel that their attack lacked fire and that per- 
haps they were more relieved than they were prepared to admit at the fairly 
liberal provisions made in the Bill for the use of other languages. 
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Thus, the Bill has not only split the ranks of the opposition parties, but 
has led to serious divisions within the Malay community itself and more 
particularly among its intellectuals. Immediately after the passage of the 
Bill a full-scale campaign was mounted by ministers, party officials, state 
chief ministers, and even Sultans all urging the Malays to accept the Bill 
and to have faith in the Government’s good intentions. By the middle of 
March the Tengku could say that it was perhaps not necessary for him to 
tour the states with explanations for “Malays have accepted the bill. It is 
concrete proof that the Malays now have a high standard of thinking.”!® 
One by one the state branches of UMNO came out in support of the bill, 
as did various other social and cultural groups. However, at the same time, 
evidence of dissatisfaction among certain sections of the Malay community 
were mounting. Within UMNO itself could be discerned some centers of 
disquiet; the Dato’ Kramat branch in Selangor called for the resignation of 
the Prime Minister; the Malacca Chief Minister, Abdul Ghafar bin Baba, 
urged “certain members of UMNO to resign before they were expelled in 
disgrace”; UMNO national headquarters dismissed the deputy-chairman of 
Penang state UMNO; in Negri Sembilan some sort of struggle for leader- 
ship of the party seemed to be taking place; and Khir Johari, as Secretary- 
General of the party felt it necessary to warn UMNO Youth that “The 
Bill is part of UMNO and Alliance policy, properly agreed upon.” 

Outside the party, other groups, including various Malay Teachers’ 
Associations, the Malay Language Society of the University, and PENA 
the national writers association, have separately voiced dissatisfaction with 
the Bill, and have united under the leadership of the National Language 
Action Front (NLAF) to persuade government to change it. The students 
of Muslim College (a tertiary religious educational institution and probable 
nucleus for a future Islamic University) dramatically picketed the College 
gates when the new Council, including the Minister of Education and the 
Chief Ministers of Selangor, Perak and Negri Sembilan, met for their 
inaugural meeting. The NLAF was refused permission to use the premises 
of the Dewan Bahasa for a rally on the night of 1 March, but was given 
permission to do so two days later. This was an extremely emotional occa- 
sion with speakers from various cultural, teachers’ and students’ groups, 
at which Syed Nasir wept publicly and proclaimed: “I am not a coward but 
am overcome with emotion in thinking of the fate of my race. I am about to 
be destroyed and if I remain inside you will never be able to do anything.” 
Copies of Utusan Melayu were ritually burned, for its alleged betrayal of 
the Malay race; but moderation prevailed when a Liaison Committee 
elected from the gathering to lead the struggle against the Bill was able to 
discourage a march on parliament proposed for the following day. 

From their various publications it is clear that the NLAF is concerned 
not so much that Chinese and Tamil “translations” are to be allowed, but 


19 Quoted in the March Merdeka, UMNO’s official organ. 
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that the Bill makes continued provision for the widespread use of English. 
The Front claims that to call Malay the sole official language from 1 Sep- 
tember is just a pretense, and that what, in effect, the Bill sanctions is 
multi-lingualism. Clauses 4 and 5 are seen actually to strengthen the posi- 
tion of English vis-a-vis Malay. The Front recalls the pre-independence 
bargaining that went on between the Alliance partners and suggests that 
* UMNO agreed to accept non-Malays as citizens, on the understanding that 
in return for this concession Malay would be accepted unconditionally as 
the national and sole official language. The Bill is seen therefore as the 
dishonoring of a bargain. An apparent theme in NLAF literature is disillu- 
sionment with Tengku Abdul Rahman, and a half-stated belief that it is he 
personally, under the guise of moderation and liberality, who has betrayed 
the Malays. 

How far the NLAF will be prepared to carry their campaign, and with 
what success, is difficult to assess. Already its leadership has been recap- 
tured by “moderates” such as Melan Abdullah, the editor of Utusan Melayu, 
who were alarmed at the paths along which the chairman and secretary 
were taking it. Syed Nasir has been warned that the Public Services Com- 
mission is to investigate the propriety of his behavior as a civil servant, and 
he has resigned from the Executive Council of UMNO, perhaps to forestall 
his expulsion. The government has warned that schools involved in lan- 
guage demonstrations will be in danger of losing their grants, and has 
threatened to detain anyone provoking communal disharmony or violence. 
Malaysia’s next general elections are not scheduled until 1969, by which 
time the issue may have spent itself. If the government is able to weather 
the language crisis successfully, and to avert violence, it will be an achieve- 
ment shared by few other multi-racial countries. The Alliance is deter- 
mined, in Janguage as in other problems with which it has had to cope, to 
pursue a steady course down the center of a road it sees as being flanked 
by opposing sets of extremists. 
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The role of the military in developing nations has recently be- 
come a subject for serious discussion by scholars concerned with the mod- 
ernization process. Although they are not in full agreement as to the nature 
of the “military” contribution, it is widely recognized that the military has 
an important role in national development.1 

In Korea the influence of the military has been overwhelming in shaping 
the direction and form of developments in politics, economics, and other 
related areas, and particularly since the May 16, 1961, coup d’etat. South 
Korea was placed under complete military control for two years and eight 
months, i.e., until the general elections in December 1963. But the present 
government is still strongly influenced by the military elites who led the 
1961 coup; they hold the most important government positions as civilians. 
In addition, more than 600,000 men currently serve in the Korean armed 
forces. 

The present study has focused its primary interest on a political diagnosis 
of Korean society through a survey of military and non-military groups. In 
well-integrated and politically stable societies operating under effective 
civilian government, political intervention by the military is more unlikely 
than in many of the emerging states. A stable social order, however, exists 
only when there is a broad value consensus among different groups in the 
society. When any special group with power deviates greatly from the val- 
ues of the majority of a people, factionalism will develop and political in- 
stability is likely to arise as a result. 


When and where each group in a multi-group society has its values 
different from those of the other minority groups and from those of the 
majority, when there is no common fund of values, the result is an 


* This study has been supported by the Asia Foundation. For their help in fa- 
cilitating the survey of military groups, I would like to thank Lieutenant Colonel Pak, 
Won Kyu of the Republic of Korea Ministry of Defense and Major Lee, Tong Hi of 
the Army Academy. I acknowledge gratefully the perceptive comments on the first 
draft of this paper by the writer’s colleague, Prof. Felix Moos, University of Kansas. 

1 For the role of the military in underdeveloped countries, see Morris Janowitz, The 
Military in the Political Development of New Nations: An Essay in Comparative 
Analysis (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1964), and John J. Johnson (ed.), The 
Role of the Military in Underdeveloped Countries (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press 
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unintegrated (disintegrated) large society in which each group fights 
only for itself and its values.” 


Although this statement refers to an ethnic minority situation, the 
proposition is general enough to be applicable more widely. It is assumed in 
this study that what the military elites desire, feel, think, and do, will have 
more political significance than that of other groups because of their capac- 
ity for effective political intervention. As long as they are in essential 
agreement with the prevailing value concepts, and as long as the civilian 
authorities demonstrate the ability to protect this value orientation, politi- 
cal intervention by the military is unlikely. Within this framework, our 
study attempts to answer the following questions: 

1. What are the values that characterize unstable nations politically? 

2. How do the military and non-military groups differ in their value 

orientation? 

3. What significance does this difference in value orientation have ir. 

terms of future political developments? 


METHODOLOGY 


The author has postulated the following attitudinal conditions as partial- 
ly indicative of political instability, based upon his personal observations ot 
Korean politics. 

1. Most people feel that they cannot succeed in society even if they have 

the ability and make an effort. 

2. They have predominantly negative views of themselves. 

3. They tend to have negative views of what they have learned from 

foreign countries. 

4. They are predominantly concerned with or interested in their nation 

rather than with their local community or the world. 

5. They tend to attribute the current unfavorable state of affairs in the 

nation to inefficient politics. 

6. They tend to feel the need for a strong and honest leadership for the 

nation. 

7. They tend to support or sympathize with active participation by young 

intellectuals, particularly students, in social and political activities. 

8. They tend to have a negative outlook toward democratic developmert 

in their nation. 
Eight questions were carefully chosen, through several pilot studies and 
theoretical examinations, which could yield operational indices with respect 
to Korean society in terms of these postulated propositions. 

Sample design: The military groups studied include cadets of the Army 
Academy and career officers in field grade ranks (Major to Colonel) who 


2 Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Comments on William F. Albright’s ‘Some Functions of Organ- 
ized Minorities,’ ” in Lyman Btyson, et al. (ed.), Approaches to National Unity (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1945), p. 274. 
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are assigned to the Ministry of National Defence. In the former case, 174 
freshmen and 161 seniors were surveyed; the intermediate sophomore and 
Junior cadets were excluded in order to observe contrasting differences, if 
any, in the two groups. The cadets studied oan approximately 807 
of the freshman and senior classes. 

In the case of career officers, we wanted to ide well-established pro- 
fessional officers who occupy influential positions, but this survey had to 
content itself with a sample of 194 field grade officers assigned to the Min- 
istry of National Defence. Unfortunately, it is difficult to ascertain what 
proportion of the officers at the Ministry of National Defence were repre- 
sented, as the exact number of officers assigned to the Ministry is classified 
information. In any case, we can be relatively certain that they represent an 
important and influential segment of the total officer population. 

The non-military groups included farmers, businessmen, and professors. 
Farmers deserve special attention in such a study in Korea not only be- 
cause of their disproportionately large number but also because of their 
traditional orientation. Businessmen were included because they play im- 
portant roles in industry and commerce, in the urbanization process, and 
also because they represent the urban sector in contrast to the farmers. 
Finally, professors are an important segment of the larger community of 
intellectuals who both provide and manipulate the goals and ideologies of a 
nation. 

The basic data—i.e., population statistics, listing of farm villages, and 
listing of the members of a farm household, as of 1960, when the last na- 
tional census was taken in Korea—for sampling the farmers were secured 
from the Statistical Bureau of the Economic Planning Board. Utilizing this 
information, multi-stage sampling was taken in proportion to the size of 
population in each province. Finally, 352 farmers, from different house- 
holds in 17 villages throughout Korea, were scheduled for interviews follow- 
ing the standard simple random sampling technique. 

The group from which the sample of businessmen was drawn consists of 
approximately 15,000 owners or representatives of their own business firms. 
The listing of the business firms with information on their size, names of 
owners, and their addresses, was provided by the Korean National Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry. Using the Table of Random Numbers, 261 
businessmen were selected from this roster which covers all of Korea. 

In selecting 392 professors for interview, junior colleges were eliminated 
from sampling and some 120 four-year colleges were considered as the 
sampling universe. Utilizing the roster of professors from the Ministry of 
Education, the simple random sampling principle was applied to select the 
desired sample. 

The questionnaires were administered on a group basis to the Army 
Academy cadets, but the career officers completed the questionnaire individ- 
ually. The data for this group were obtained in April 1966. The non-mili- 
tary groups, however, were scattered over South Korea, and they had to 
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be visited by the interviewer individually, and face-to-face interviews were 
conducted on the basis of the structured questionnaire. It should be noted 
that the study of non-military groups was completed in October 1964. 
Thus, there was a time gap of some seventeen months between the study 
of the military and non-military groups. 


RESEARCH RESULTS 


The major content of the present report will consist of (1) a presentation 
of specific questions asked to ascertain the Korean values related to the 
postulated propositions stated earlier, along with the rationale for their 
inclusion, and (2) statistical tables of responses to the questions and their 
interpretation. For convenience of presentation, the report will follow the 
topical order of the questions as presented earlier. 

Attitudes toward success: Parsons conceives of man’s behavior as “ori- 
ented to the attainment of ends in situations, by means of the norma- 
tively regulated expenditure of energy.” If we define the term success as 
the attainment of goals or ends, we may call man a success-oriented being. 
The possibility of success leads him to strive towards goals. The moment he 
loses the hope for success, he either withdraws from the contest or tries to 
achieve it by “means of non-normatively regulated expenditure of energy.” 
Political intervention by the military is a case in which a group seizes power 
by means of non-normatively regulated expenditures of energy. 

To what degree are the Korean people optimistic about the potential for 
achieving success in society? As indicated in their response to question one 
(see Table 1), the career officer group within the military category is the 
least optimistic. Only 43.8% of them think that they can succeed if they 
are able and work hard. The freshman cadets are the most optimistic. Ap- 
proximately 60% of them responded positively. The senior cadets stand in- 
between the freshmen and officers in optimism (52.8%). It is significant 
that the degree of optimism decreases as military status advances. Further- 
more, of all the six groups compared, the officers showed the highest degree 
of pessimism, as 21.1% of them responded “very hard.” In the case of 
non-military groups, businessmen seem most optimistic. In contrast, only 
38.8% of the professors shared this view, while the farmers stood inbetween. 

Let us arbitrarily assume that when over 50% of the respondents in a 
group fall in a particular response category there is a value consensus on 
that particular issue. Understood thus, it can be concluded that two very 
important groups—i.e., the officers and professors—have not reached a 
consensus on the first question. However, it is encouraging to observe that 
the cadets, farmers and businessmen display such a high degree of optimism 
with regard to the capacity to achieve success in Korean society. 


3 Talcot Parsons and Edward A. Shills (eds.), Toward a General Theory of Action 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1954), p. 53. 
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Question 1: Do you think a man will be able to succeed in Korea if 
he has the ability and works hard? 
Yes, he can 
Fairly difficult 
Very difficult 


Table 1. Attitudes Toward Success 











Responses 
Yes,he Fairly Very Don’t No 

Groups can difficult difficult know response Total N 
Military Freshmen 59.8 34.5 4.0 1.7 0.0 100.0 174 
groups Seniors 52.8 40.4 5.6 1.2 0.0 100.0 161 
Officers 43.8 34.0 21.1 1.0 0.0 99.9 194 

Non- Farmers 50.0 32.4 16.2 1.4 0.0 100.0 352 
military Businessmen 65.9 26.8 6.9 0.4 0.0 100.0 261 
groups Professors 38.8 46.9. 12.0 1.8 0.5 100.0 392 





People’s self-conception: “A man’s self-conception is what he means to 
himself,”’* Or it can be viewed as the regularized manner in which a person 
acts, thinks, and feels with reference to himself, A person who conceives of 
himself as a patriotic hero will act quite differently from a person who con- 
ceives of himself as a street beggar. Thus we can see here that there is a 
very close relation between a man’s self-conception and his behavior. Ques- 
tion 2 and Table 2 present relevant data for discussion on this issue. 

The military groups showed an amazingly similar pattern of responses in 
that over two thirds of them selected the second response. One notable dif- 
ference is the high percentage (14.3%) of senior cadets exhibiting a nega- 
tive view of Korean character. In the case of the non-military groups, more 
than one third of the farmers (38.9%) and businessmen (35.3%) have a 
positive conception of their own people’s character, but professors are con- 
siderably less sympathetic (18.4%) in their view of Korean character. 

If we add those who responded “inherently bad” to those who responded 
“poverty made them bad,” we would have over 60% of the respondents 
with a negative appraisal of the character of the Korean people. This nega- 
tive self-conception is most marked in the senior cadet and professor 
groups, perhaps reflecting an inherent character orientation—i.e., the tra- 
ditional tendency for intellectuals to be critical. In terms of the self-con- 
ception of the Korean people, thus, Korean society is still marked by 
asymmetry and non-cohesion (unbalance), which should be a matter of 
concern to leaders. 

Attitudes toward the impact of other countries: The attitude of the 


4 Tamotsu Shibutani, Society and Personality (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1961), p. 230. 
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Question 2: ‘There are in general three opinions about Korean charac- 
ter. The first one says that Koreans are inherently bad in character 
and therefore they are unable to improve their living, whereas 
the second one says that Koreans are inherently good in charac- 
ter but poverty turned them bad. The third one, however, main- 
tains that the way Koreans manage to live even under the current 
conditions of extreme poverty is an evidence of their excellence 
in character. Which opinion would you say reflects reality most 
closely? 

Bad and therefore poor 
Good but poverty made them bad 
Good even under extreme poverty 


Table 2. Conception of Korean Character 


Responses 
Inher- Poverty Inher- 
ently made ently No 

Groups bad bad good response Total N 
Military Freshmen 6.9 69.5 23.6 0.0 100.0 174 
groups Seniors 14.3 68.3 16.8 0.6 100.0 161 
Officers 8.2 67.5 23.7 0.5 99.9 194 
Non- Farmers 13.9 47.2 38.9 0.0 100.0 352 
military Businessmen 9.6 54.4 35.3 0.7 100.0 261 
groups Professors (EL) 73.0 18.4 0.9 100.0 392 


emerging nations toward the impact of other countries is dependent on 
many factors. However, one significant factor seems to be the state of do- 
mestic affairs. When a nation is efficiently run by a democratic government, 
and when no serious economic difficulties are encountered, it is likely that 
the ensuing sense of self-confidence will lead to more friendly attitudes to- 
ward other countries. On the other hand, when the reverse is true, “‘frustra- 
tions may beget out-group hostility, via the displacement of aggression”? 
and may lead to various negative attitudes toward other countries. 

The United States played a crucial role not only in liberating Korea from 
Japanese colonial rule but also in supporting the development of Korea as 
a democratic nation over the last two decades. However, in spite of all these 
efforts, Korea has not yet reached the stage of development either politically 
or economically which would qualify it to be removed from the list of un- 
derdeveloped countries. Under the circumstances, it is interesting to know 
the attitudes of Korean people toward the impact of the United States as an 
indication of their perceived degree of national well-being. In order to as- 
certain this, a very indirect question was asked. 


5 Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (Boston, Mass.: The Beacon Press, 
1955), p. 348. 
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Question 3: Korea has been under U.S. influences since 1945 and 
people differ as to what Korea has learned from the U.S. Some 
say that Korea has learned good things, others say bad things, 
and still others say both good and bad things. Which opinion 
would you say is most appropriate? 


Good things 
Bad things 
Both good and bad things 
Table 3. What Has Korea Learned from U.S.? 
Responses 
Both 
Good Bad good Don’t No 
Groups things things &bad know response Total N 
Military Freshmen 22.4 29.3 36.8 10.9 0.6 100.0 174 
groups Seniors 27.3 36.0 34.8 1.9 0.0 100.0 161 
Officers 30.4 15.5 49.0 4.6 0.5 100.0 194 
Non- Farmers 36.9 11.9 31.5 19.6 0.0 99.9 352 
military Businessmen 24.9 8.4 63.2 2.7 0.8 100.0 261 
groups Professors 17.4 16.8 59.4 5.4 1.0 100.0 392 


It is hypothesized that if Koreans perceive ideal progress under U.S. influ- 
ences, they would tend to accept American values more warmly and to claim 
that what they had learned in the past from the U.S. was good even if the 
issues were posed in general terms. However, this hypothesis does not imply 
that those who responded “Korea has learned bad things” from the U.S. are 
necessarily completely anti-U.S. in their orientation. Some may have meant 
that “the U.S. has many good things to teach us, but we’ve learned just bad 
things.” But are all of those who responded that “Korea has learned good 
things” pro-U.S. in attitude? Again, not necessarily. Some of them may 
have meant to say “there are many bad things about the U.S., but we have 
learned just good things.” In either case, the data do not tell us exactly 
what proportion of the respondents belong to which category. However, it 
seems justified from our observations that a nation which prospers under 
another nation’s influence will be more positive than negative in its attitude 
toward the latter. In this sense, the response patterns in Table 3 should be 
interpreted primarily as an indication of the popular appraisal of the state 
of national affairs, and only secondarily as an indication of Korean atti- 
tudes toward the U.S. 

With this word of caution against drawing hasty conclusions from the 
responses, let us examine Table 3. For the military groups, the modal of 
responses fall in “both good and bad” category. However, in the case of 
freshmen and senior cadets, there is a higher percentage of negative re- 
sponses than positive. On the other hand, the career officers exhibit the 
reverse tendency. 
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The non-military groups show somewhat different response patterns. 
Businessmen and professors share the eclecticism of the military groups in 
their preference for the “both good and bad” category, although to a much 
greater degree than the military. It is also significant that farmers were the 
most positive of all groups in saying that Korea has learned “good things” 
from the U.S. 

From these findings one general conclusion can be derived—namely, that 
Koreans are very cautious in evaluating the impact of the United States. 
Although no single group is predominantly negative, it is important that the 
young military cadets show the highest negative responses (29.3% for 
freshmen and 36.0% for seniors). The cadets are future leaders of the 
Korean military and it is important that they develop a tolerant and posi- 
tive outlook on life during their formative years at the Academy. When 
significantly higher percentage of the army cadets feel that Korea has 
learned “bad things” rather than “good things” from the United States, 
they may be either critical of the present situation in Korea or be influ- 
enced by a nationalist-based zenophobia. In either case, their excessive 
deviation in attitude from other groups cannot be ignored. 

People’s area of interest: It is assumed that the areas of popular interest 
in general reveal the nature and gravity of the various problems faced in 
life. In the context of political development, it is to be expected that the 
people of underdeveloped areas are concerned primarily with their nation, 
since it is their primary task to solve the political and economic problems 
encountered in their national life. However, this does not imply that all seg- 
ments of the population of a country share an equal degree of concern with 
their nation. It is assumed that this will vary on the part of various groups 
with the degree of their perceived concern with national problems, other 
factors being equal. 


Question 4: Of the following three areas, which one are you most 
most interested in? 
The community where I grew up 











Our nation 
The world and mankind 
Table 4. Areas of Interest 
Responses 
Commu- No 
Groups nity Nation World response Total N 
Military Freshmen 23.6 66.1 10.3 0.0 100.0 174 
groups Seniors 18.6 77.6 3.7 0.0 99.9 161 
l Officers 25.3 56.7 16.5 1.5 100.0 194 
Non- Farmers 42.3 50.8 6.8 0.0 99.9 352 
military Businessmen 23.8 64.4 10.0 1.8 100.0 261 


groups Professors 9.9 70.2 19.1 0.8 100.0 392 
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Of the military groups, the senior cadets rank highest in their concern 
with the nation, the officers ranked lowest and the freshman cadets inbe- 
tween. However, the fact that all three military groups agree in their modal 
response category, i.e., “nation,” is an indication that in Korea national 
problems still preoccupy their attention. The urgency of the national prob- 
lems is felt equally strongly by the non-military groups. The farmers under- 
standably demonstrate a greater degree oi interests with their community, 
but even for them the degree of interest in the nation is higher. 

Causes of weakness in modernization: Few will question that Korea is 
still an underdeveloped nation and that its people are very much concerned 
with rapid development. In the present survey, an attempt was made to as- 
certain the causes for non-development on a conceptual level since we were 
interested in popular attitudes rather than socio-economic realities. A study 
along this line will reveal the way people diagnose the “ills” of Korean so- 
ciety, and this is relevant to an understanding of their conception of prob- 
lems and their behavioral patterns when programs for modernization come 
up for serious consideration. 


Question 5: Our country is politically unstable and economically poor. 
There are many causes for this situation; of the following causes, 
which one do you think is most impartant? 

Low cultural and educational standards 
Bad politics and government 

Foreign influences 

Shortages in natural resources 
Feudalistic ideas 


Table 5. Causes of Failure in Modernization 


Responses 

Groups Total N 
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Military Freshmen 16.7 259 80 351 80 40 1.7. 0.6 100.0 174 
groups Seniors 193 261 81 314 87 50 0.6 1.2 100.1 161 
Officers 13.9 32.5 67 330 82 26 15 1.5 99.9 194 
Non- Farmers 34.1 139 48 275 116 11 68 0.0 999 352 
military Businessmen 19.2 29.1 65 364 27 4.2 15 04 100.0 261 
groups Professors 13.5 515 120 163 15 26 20 05 99.9 392 


The military groups list “shortage in natural resources” as the prime 
cause of political instability and economic poverty. Their conception of the 
causes of failure in modernization are sim‘lar to each other except that the 
officers tend to be more critical of “bad politics.” The non-military groups 
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exhibit rather heterogeneous responses. If we analyze the modal response 
category for each group, we see that farmers blame “low cultural and edu- 
cational standards,” the businessmen, “shortages in natural resources,” and 
the professors, “bad politics.”. Nor do they agree on the second highest re- 
sponse. “Shortages in natural resources” are cited by farmers and profes- 
sors, but businessmen rank “bad politics” second. 

Let us evaluate the above results in terms of the postulation stated earl:- 
er. It was assumed that political instability in a country would be attributed 
to “inefficient politics.” But in Korea, the only group that selected “bad 
politics” as the prime cause of failure in modernization was the professors, 
although all other groups except farmers cited that as the second most im- 
portant cause. In terms of the postulation, thus, contemporary Korean so- 
clety at present seems to be moving toward political stability, although 
there is a strong remaining element of instability. 

Desired national leadership traits: The study attempted to ascertain from 
the respondents the personality traits they thought desirable for national 
leaders. The problem of leadership, to be sure, is very complex. It has been 
argued that “the takeover of power by the military in new nations has ger- 
erally followed the collapse of efforts to create democratic-type institutions,” 


Question 6: What personality traits do you think one should possess 
as our national leaders? 
Decisiveness 
Honesty and impartiality 
Patriotism 
Knowledge and good judgment 
Modesty and mass-mindedness 


Table 6. Conception of Desirable National Leadership Traits 





Responses 

Groups Total N 
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Military Freshmen 36.8 32.8 144 11.5 4.0 0.6 0.0 100.1 174 
groups Seniors 24.2 304 168 26.1 2.5 0.0 0.0 100.0 161 
; Officers 28.9 27.3 22.7 134 5.7 1.5 05 1000 194 
Non- Farmers 6.5 26.7 49.2 9.1 6.0 2.3 0.2 1000 3% 
military Businessmen 18.8 284 23.8 19.5 6.9 1.5 1.2 100.1 261 
groups Professors 120 408 138 27.8 3.8 0.5 13 100.0 392 


and that when they take over power, “they face the task of supplying na- 
tional political leadership and of developing mass support for its prc- 
grams.” But what type of leadership do the Korean people want? It is 


6 Janowitz, op. cit., p. 29. 
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assumed that when political instability prevails, people tend to seek a 
strong, decisive, and honest leadership. Data were collected to ascertain how 
valid this proposition was in Korea. 

Among the military groups, freshman cadets and officers responded to 
question 6 as predicted by the hypothesis: i.e., a leader should be “decisive” 
and “honest.” The senior cadets, however, cited the traits of “honesty” and 
“knowledge.” The non-military groups revealed a heterogeneous response 
pattern. The farmers selected “patriotism” and “honesty,” businessmen 
reversed these two traits in order of priority, and the professors listed ‘“‘hon- 
esty” and “knowledge.” When the military and non-military groups are 
compared, “honesty” ts equally highly valued, but the military groups place 
more emphasis upon “‘decisiveness.’’ In any case, the response on desirable 
leadership traits seems to reflect very well the current status of affairs in 
Korea—te., the transitional character of Korean political development. 

Socio-political activities of college students: Political activities are not 
the politician’s monopoly. Political processes involve constant interaction 
between political leaders and ordinary citizens. One of the issues seriously 
discussed today in Korea is the degree and intensity of participation by 
college students in political activities in view of their frequent, sometimes 
violent, demonstrations on the streets.’ The problem of how to reconcile 


Question 7: To what degree do you think college students should par- 
ticipate in political and social activities? 








Should be very active 
Should be active 
Should be intermediate 
Should be passive 
Should be very passive 
Table 7. Students’ Participation in Political and Social Activities 
Responses 
Groups Total N 
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Military Freshmen 06 12.6 46.6 27.6 9.2 3.4 0.0 1000 174 
groups Seniors 0.0 56 37.3 342 21.7 1.2 0.0 1000 £161 
Officers 2.1 7.7 36.6 25.8 20.6 3.1 4.1 100.0 194 
Non- Farmers 15.9 19.0 27.8 9.1 11.1 16.5 0.6 1000 352 
military Businessmen 3.1 8.1. 40.2 19.5 26.1 1.9 1.1 100.0 261 
groups Professors 2.6 12.8 508 18.9 9.2 4.6 11 1000 392 





7 For the role of the students in emerging state, see Seymour Martin Lipset, “Uni- 
versity Students in Politics in Underdeveloped Countries,” Minerva, II:1 (Autumn 
1964), 15-56. 

8 In Korean context, the “political and social activities” usually designate demenstra- 
tions on the streets. 
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their roles as citizens participating in political activities and as students is 
indeed complex. It is assumed that in more politically unstable nations, 
more people will endorse overt participation by students in political activ- 
ities. 

Among the military groups, the freshman cadets are slightly more par- 
tipication-oriented than the senior cadets and officers, but all three groups 
fean toward “intermediate” and “passive” participation. The same thing 
could be said about the businessmen and professors, except that they are 
slightly more participation-ortented when compared with the military 
groups. The farmers are an exception in that a very high percentage of 
this group want “active” or “very active” participation by students in polit- 
ical activities. 

Prospects for democracy: The general assumption is that when a nation 
is politically unstable during the initial course of democratic development, 
people will tend to have a negative outlook for the future of democracy. 


Question 8: What do you think is the prospect for democracy in 
Korea ten years from today? 
Better than today 
Same as today 
Worse than today 


Table 8. Prospect for Democracy in Korea 


Responses 
Don’t No 

Groups Better Same Worse know response Total N 
Military Freshmen 64.9 22.4 4.6 8.0 0.0 99.9 174 
groups Seniors 81.4 14.9 1.9 1.9 0.0 100.1 161 
Officers 67.5 23.2 41 4.6 0.5 99.9 194. 

Non- Farmers 62.2 11.7 74 18.8 0.0 100.0 352 
military Businessmen 73.2 14.2 4.6 8.0 0.0 100.0 261 


groups Professors 60.2 26.0 2.0 11.2 0.6 100.0 392 


Thus, more than 60% of the respondents in all groups expressed an 
optimistic view over the future of Korean democracy, despite the fact that 
the nation has suffered from the division of its territory, a major war, and 
successive political upheavals. 

The present study formulated eight propositions as postulates which 
may well serve as diagnostic factors of a society. As presented in the 
summary of findings, it may be concluded that Korean society does not 
suffer from the degree of political instability that should be considered 
serious. Some latent elements of instability exist to be sure, but the trend 
is generally in the opposite direction. The“¢urrent indications are against 
crisis from within, and favorable in most respects to continued political 
modernization. 
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REFLECTIONS ON CHARISMATIC LEADERSHIP ee 
REINHARD BENDIX i> e 





“The term ‘charismatic leader’ has recently attained widespread 
and almost debased currency. In the past, it was occasionally applied to 
Gandhi, Lenin, Hitler, and Roosevelt. Now nearly every leader with marked 
popular appeal, especially those of new states, is indiscriminately tagged 
as charismatic.” Difficulties in the use of this term arise not only from 
indiscriminate labelling, but also from conflicting theories of societies. Two 
recent discussions are especially instructive in this respect. 

In an assessment of Max Weber’s political writings Karl Loewenstein has 
raised the question whether the term “charisma” can properly be applied 
in contemporary politics. Charismatic leadership depends upon a wide- 
spread belief in the existence of extraordinary or supernatural capacities, 
but such beliefs are at a discount in secular contexts. Though democratiza- 
tion has increased the plebiscitarian component of modern politics, the 
qualities of personality which attract voters indicate the popularity, but 
not necessarily the charisma of a successful political leader. Accordingly, 
Loewenstein feels that today “charisma” in the proper sense is likely to be 
found in those areas of the world, in which a popular belief in supernatural 
powers is still widespread, as in some parts of Africa and Asia.” 

Quite the opposite position has been formulated by E. A. Shils, who sees 
a charismatic element in all societies. Shils notes Weber’s distinction be- 
tween the disruptive or innovative effects of charisma and the continuous 
and routine character of tradition or the legal order; this parallels Loewen- 
stein’s distinction between the magico-religious contexts that encourage and 
the secular contexts that discourage charisma. As Shils points out, Weber 
himself did not confine his use of the term to magical or religious beliefs, 
and he analyzed the institutionalization of charisma through kinship, 
heredity and office. But he also believed that the opportunities for genuine 
charisma had diminished in the course of an increasing rationalization and 
bureaucratization of Western society. Shils takes issue with this last point. 


1 Ann Ruth and Dorothy Willner, “The Rise and Role of Charismatic Leaders,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Studies, vol. 358 (March 
1965), p. 78. Another critical discussion is Claude Ake, “Charismatic Legitimation and 
Political Integration,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, IX. (October 1966), 
pp. 1-13. These critiques of the concept are distiriguished by an effort to deal with the 
elusive evidence unlike those writings which dismiss the concept either as scientifically 
useless or as illiberal and politically pernicious. 

2Karl Loewenstein, Max Weber Staatspolitische Auffassungen in der Sicht unserer 
Zeit (Frankfurt: Athenaum Verlag, 1965), pp. 74-85. 
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He maintains that men in all societies confront exigencies of life which de- 
mand a comprehensive solution. Man’s position in the cosmos, birth, death, 
marriage, basic ideas of equity are among these central concerns. The need 
for establishing some order with reference to these concerns may vary 
among men, but the point is that charisma attaches itself to those indi- 
viduals or institutions which satisfy that need, or promise to do so. Such 
ordering may involve philosophical or artistic representations, religious 
doctrines, interpretations of the law, or the authority of government. Char- 
isma has necessarily a protean character, since it may become a focus of 
belief whenever ultimate concerns are given an authoritative ordering.’ 

This is not the place to discuss these large questions substantively. But I 
cite the two conflicting views because I suspect that some feeling for the 
ubiquity of charisma is behind the more or less unthinking frequency with 
which the term has come to be applied. I cite them also because the more 
mundane questions concerning the proper use of the term will have to be 
related in the end to these larger issues. I shall restate Weber’s original 
formulation of the concept and emphasize its dynamic implications. Sec- 
ondly, I shall comment briefly on some analytic problems which arise when 
the term “charismatic leadership” is applied to the four Asiatic leaders 
considered in the following papers. 

In referring now to Weber’s specification of the term “charisma” I con- 
fine myself to the concept of charismatic leadership, leaving out of consid- 
eration the “routinization of charisma” (through its association with 
kinship, heredity and office) as well as the positive or negative relations 
between charisma and social structure. An analysis of individual political 
leaders need not be concerned with routinization, except in so far as it 
bears on the problem of succession. Also, the leaders under consideration 
are politically active in societies undergoing rapid change, i.e., in contexts 
presumably favorable to charismatic appeals.4 

Weber defines “charisma”’ as 


a certain quality of an individual personality by virtue of which he is 
set apart from ordinary men and treated as endowed with supernatural, 
superhuman, or at least specifically exceptional powers or qualities. 


3 E. A. Shils, “Charisma, Order and Status,” American Sociological Review, XXX 
(April 1965), pp. 199-213. 

4 Weber’s discussion tends to obscure the distinction between leadership and authority 
(Herrschaft), since he always analyzes the latter in terms of the chance that a com- 
mand will be obeyed and this criterion can be applied to leadership as well. In Weber's 
terminology charismatic authority in the sense of routinized charisma can be distin- 
guished from charismatic authority in the sense of personal leadership, but that appears 
to leave no room for personal leadership that is not charismatic. I return to his ques- 
tion briefly at the end of this paper. At any rate, the present discussion is confined to 
charismatic authority in the sense of personal leadership, or charismatic leadership for 
short. For an illuminating discussion of this point cf. Robert Bierstedt, “The Problem 
of Authority,” in Morroe Berger, Theodore Abel and Charles Page, eds., Freedom and 
Control in Modern Society (New York: D. Van Nostrand, Inc., 1954), pp. 71-72.) 
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These are such as are not accessible to the ordinary person, but are 
regarded as of divine origin or as exemplary, and on the basis of them 
the individual concerned is treated as a leader.” 


Five specifications are added to this basic definition. Weber notes first that 
“charisma” is probably the greatest revolutionary power in periods of 
established tradition, and second that it typically neglects considerations 
of economic efficiency and rationality. Thirdly, he emphasizes that the 
charismatic leader and his followers constitute a congregation (Gemeinde); 
he has no officials assisting him, but rather disciples or confidants, who 
have no career or qualifications in the bureaucratic sense and no privileges. 
Rather they are personally called by their leader based on his preemptory 
‘judgment of their own charismatic gifts; they may be as summarily dis- 
missed when he judges that they have failed his trust in them. 

Weber’s fourth and fifth specifications are of special interest to us here. 
For that reason it may be best to quote him verbatim: 


It is recognition on the part of those subject to authority which is de- 
cisive for the validity of charisma. This is freely given and guaranteed 
by what is held to be a “sign” or proof (Bewaehrung), originally always 
a miracle, and consists in devotion to the corresponding revelation, hero 
worship, or absolute trust in the leader. But where charisma is genuine, 
it is not this which is the basis of legitimacy. This basis lies rather in 
the conception that it is the duty of those who have been called to a 
charismatic mission to recognize its quality and to act accordingly. Psy- 
chologically this “recognition” is a matter of complete personal devo- 
tion to the possessor of the quality, arising out of enthusiasm, or of 
despair and hope. 


No prophet has ever regarded his quality as dependent on the attitudes 
of the masses toward him. No elective king or military leader has ever 
treated those who have resisted him or tried to ignore him otherwise 
than as delinquent in duty... . 


If proof of his charismatic qualification fails him for long, the leader 
endowed with charisma tends to think his god or his magical or heroic 
powers have deserted him. If he is for long unsuccessful, above all ¿f 
his leadership fails to benefit his followers, it is likely that his charis- 
matic authority will disappear. This is the genuine charismatic meaning 
of the phrase “by the grace of God” (Gottesgnadentum).7 


5 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947), pp. 358-359. 

6 The first of these points relates to the discussion by Loewenstein and Shils; Weber’s 
statement is obviously conditional. Not the presence of “charisma” but its power to 
revolutionize the social order is judged to be greatest, where traditions are well-estab- 
lished. Weber also makes clear that “pure” charisma is incompatible with economic 
routine, not with material gain or possessions as such. Ibid., pp. 363-364. 
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A first reading of this passage might suggest that a leader is charismatic, 
when his followers recognize him as such, because they see “powerful re- 
sults achieved in the absence of power.’’® But closer examination suggests 
that both the recognition by followers and the leader’s own claims and 
actions are fundamentally ambivalent. 

For the charisma of a leader to be present, it must be recognized by his 
followers, and in the ideal typical case his recognition is a matter of duty. 
But a personal devotion arising from enthusiasm, despair or hope is easily 
contaminated by the desire for a ‘sign’ that confirms the existence of cha- 
risma. In turn, the leader demands unconditional devotion from his follow- 
ers, and he will construe any demand for a sign or proof of his gift of grace 
as a lack of faith and a dereliction of duty. Yet his “charismatic authority 
will disappear, . . . if proof of charismatic qualifications fails him for too 
long.” It appears then that charismatic leadership is not a label that can 
be applied, but refers rather to a problematic relation between a leader and 
his followers which must be investigated. For it is in each case a question 
of fact, to what extent and in what ways the followers’ design for a sign— 
born out of their enthusiasm, despair or hope—has interfered with, modi- 
fied, or even jeopardized their unconditional devotion to duty. And simi- 
larly it is a question of fact, to what extent and in what ways the leader’s 
unconditional claim to exceptional powers or qualities has been interfered 
with, modified, or even jeopardized by the actions which he construes, as 
proof of his charismatic qualifications. 

The following papers on four political leaders in Asia may be considered 
with these questions in mind, even though their authors were primarily 
concerned with a general description of divergent patterns of leadership. 


PRINCE Noropom SIHANOUK, CAMBODIA (1923~ ‘) 


It is appropriate to consider this case first, since Prince Sihanouk exem- 
plifies in his own person the transition from kingship to plebiscitarian 
leader. Having won Cambodian independence as a monarch, he abdicated 
his throne to become the elected leader of the party he founded immediately 
thereafter. As Professor Smith points out, “‘to the people Sihanouk is still. 
king,” so that the charisma of the royal family and office has been trans- 
ferred to the position of a plebiscitarian political leader. The conception of 
the Sangkum party as a loyal following of the entire people may be con- 
sidered similarly, a transmutation of subjects into citizens with the ideology 
of the people’s loyalty to the king virtually intact. The subsequent dissolu- 
tion of all competing parties may have the same significance, for Professor 


T Ibid., pp. 359-360. The translation has been modified slightly. I have also rear- 
ranged the sequence of Weber’s specifications. 

8 For the phrase in quotation marks I am indebted to an unpublished manuscript by 
Professor Dankwart Rustow. It is a succinct paraphrase of the miraculous element in 
the followers’ perception of charisma. 
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Smith does not speak of their suppression, and while pressure was no doubt 
exerted, it may have involved in good part an appeal to loyalty, which even 
the opponents of the Prince could not ignore. The description of the bi- 
annual National Congress at which Prince Sihanouk virtually holds court, 
guides the formulation of laws, hears grievances, settles disputes, etc., 1s 
again tantamount to a royal audience in plebiscitarian disguise. 

From the evidence presented in the paper it seems clear that in his new 
role of plebiscitarian leadership the Prince has re-enacted the attributes of 
a benevolent ruler with a strong emphasis on good works and modernity. 
The populist stance, the jokes to get people relaxed, human warmth and 
personal solicitousness, the appeal to the people at large and to the gran- 
deur of the country’s traditions, even the Prince’s exemplary actions such 
as the design of textiles or well-publicized acts of manual labor: all these 
are instances of symbolic identification with the people in the context of the 
people’s “joy, affection and reverence.” For all the protean talents these 
actions display, the Prince apparently uses them to show his solidarity 
with the people rather than manifest his exceptional powers as a leader, 
while the people in turn are presented as content and reverential rather 
than devoted or eager for ‘signs’ and miracles. From the evidence given by 
Professor Smith I would judge that this is a case of institutionalized cha- 
risma, with the aura and potential terror of royalty mellowed by populist 
appeals and an adaptation to plebiscitarian methods of government. 

This classification is suggested also by Prince Sihanouk’s personnel poli- 
cy. The men he has employed are apparently not disciples, but rather men 
distinguished by their experience and independent judgment, though two of 
them are also relatives of the Prince. Still, there are signs of discontent 
among competing groups within the Sangkum and among the educated 
youth. Givem the very personal combination of royalist tradition and plebi- 
scitarian methods which Prince Sihanouk has created, it is at best uncertain 
whether his son can achieve a similar combination. If “to the people, Siha- 
nouk is still king,” his right to name his son as his successor is not in 
question. But how long will this belief in the institutionalized charisma of 
royalty remain intact? For the Prince’s son would succeed not to the 
throne, but to the position of party-leadership. And unless he is quite as 
successful as his father in holding the warring party-factions at bay by an 
appeal to the people and by successful actions in their behalf, his image 
will get tarnished more quickly than it would in the presence of comparable 
intrigues at a royal court with its base in the sacred blood ties of the royal 
family. 

The strength of institutionalized charisma (as in royalty) is that succes- 
sion is solved through inheritance; its weakness is that personal qualifica- 
tion for office is a matter of chance. In the case of charismatic leadership 
proper the assets and liabilities are reversed: there is no rule for succession, 
while personal qualifications can be decisive. The relation between Gandhi 
and Nehru is a case in point. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, INpIA (1889-1964) 


Among the four leaders considered here, Nehru is the only one who is 
clearly a disciple and a publicly designated successor. Since in the eyes of 
his followers at least, Nehru’s charisma was derived from Gandhi, we are 
obliged to examine the transfer of charisma from teacher to disciple, in 
order to assess the latter’s charismatic appeal. Weber discusses the transfer 
of charisma as an aspect of “routinization.” Since by definition charisma is 
out of the ordinary and dependent upon manifestations of strictly personal 
qualities, it exists in pure form only in the person in whom it originates. Yet 
the disciples of the leader and his followers at large share a strong desire ta 
perpetuate that “gift of grace” and its real or presumed benefits, and efforts 
at such perpetuation come to the fore when the problem of succession must 
be solved. In this respect Weber distinguishes six typical alternatives; the 
one of interest here is that the original charismatic leader designates his 
own successor, who is then accorded recognition by the community. 

In our case this designation occurred over a period of years. We catch a 
glimpse of the relation between Gandhi and Nehru in 1919, when the latter 
appears—at the age of 30—as a young, conspicuously western, relatively 
wealthy, and intensely theoretical member of the inner circle of disciples. 
All the disciples were held together by their faith in Gandhi’s political and 
moral leadership, but there were also divisions among them, the most note- 
worthy being that to some non-violence was a creed while to others it was 
a tactic. This tells us something about Gandhi’s tolerance for diversity 
among his immediate followers, suggesting the permissive preaching of the 
exemplary prophet which “says nothing about a divine mission or an ethical 
duty of obedience, but rather directs itself to the self-interest of those who 
crave salvation, recommending to them the same path as he himself tra- 
versed.”’ Then and later Nehru’s tie to Gandhi was based on deep respect 
and acceptance of Gandhi’s tactical “magic,” which, however, did not affect 
Nehru’s own wide-ranging ideological and political explorations and com- 
mitments. These world-political preoccupations separated Nehru from 
things Indian even in the midst of intense political activities; Gandhi’s 
comment on Nehru’s loneliness, in 1924 when Nehru was 35, reflects this 
personal and cultural isolation. The years immediately following witnessed 
an articulation of Nehru’s position. His political views sharpened his con- 
flict with the older Congress leaders including his father, while enabling 
him to appeal effectively to labor groups and radical youth, among whom 
some had lost faith in Gandhi. In this setting Gandhi chose to withdraw 
from the Congress presidency in favor of Nehru (1930), using the latter 
to keep the young rebels in line, but also inducing his chosen disciple to 
accept policies that “bewildered” him and hence forcing him for the sake 
of party unity to represent as his own a position in which he did not believe. 
The author points out that this pattern recurred. The long years of disciple- 


9 Max Weber, The Sociology of Religion (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1963), p. 55. 
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ship—from Gandhi’s reconciliation between father and son in 1919 to his 
formal designation of Nehru as his political heir in 1942—-were for Nehru 
also years during which he was pulled in several directions, dedicated to the 
man in whose “magic” he believed, at odds with him in his style and judg- 
ments, and yet serving him and the cause of independence with complete 
devotion despite the false positions and humiliating experience into which 
Gandhi’s tactics forced him from time to time. 

A lesser man might have succumbed to the strain of that relationship, 
compounded as it was by Gandhi’s cooperative and antagonistic relations 
- with Nehru’s father. But Nehru was an intense and ebullient man, who 
apparently overcame the ambiguities of his position and his own ambiva- 
lence. In this he was aided not only by his courage and idealism for India, 
but also by Gandhi’s patient trust in his qualities of mind and character 
despite outbursts of temper, doctrinaire views and repeated clashes with 
other Congress leaders. On balance Nehru’s ambivalent relationship with 
Gandhi reflected his ambivalence to India as a whole. Admiring Gandhi’s 
tactical “magic” and his uniquely Indian means of achieving independence, 
Nehru still saw in non-violence only a tactic to achieve a political purpose, 
thus at the same time identifying with, and dissociating himself from, this 
symbol of India. And while he enjoyed Gandhi’s trust during the long years 
of his discipleship, Gandhi still mixed expressions of confidence with father- 
ly admonitions, giving Nehru his blessing but withholding his mandate. 
There is some suggestion in this context that Nehru’s successful campaigns 
among the Indian masses were an escape from an enervating tutelage as 
well as a discovery of India, a means of attaining confidence in his mission 
by seeing the unconditional devotion with which the masses saw in him 
both the embodiment of Gandhi’s charisma and the charisma of his own 
sacrifices for independence. There is an almost tragic irony in the paradox 
that what his personality represented to the people was largely indepen- 
dent of what he said to them, that his effect on the masses inspired Nehru’s 
confidence in India while increasing the scepticism of his colleagues, and 
that both mass-enthusiasm and Nehru’s continued isolation among the dis- 
ciples provided Gandhi again and again with the opportunity to weld the 
factions of the Congress together. And then, at the age of 53, once more in 
jail, Nehru learns from the book of an Englishman what it was that dis- 
tinguished him from Gandhi, apparently still without recognizing that 
Gandhi’s unique fusion of prophesy and teaching was a part of that specific 
charisma of India’s holy men, which was beyond his own grasp. In sep- 
arating the teacher’s role from the educative function of exemplary conduct 
Nehru not only displayed his own Western acculturation, he also revealed 
the discrepancy between his self-conception and the Indian people’s recog- 
nition and conception of his charismatic gift. He wanted to be their teacher, 
while they sought in him the exemplary prophet. . 

In this all too brief consideration I have emphasized the problem of 
succession, highlighted as this problem is by the great charisma of the man 
whose disciple Nehru was. It may be noted that the charismatic appeal of 
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Gandhi and of Nehru is entirely the byproduct of their personal gifts in 
the context of the Indian independence movement. In now turning to a 
discussion of two leaders in Communist countries we must attempt to 
disentangle the relationship between the leader and his people from the 
manipulated representation of that relation in the mass-media. 


Kim Iz-sonc, NortH Korea (1919- ) 


A major part of this paper consists in an effort to separate fact from fic- 
tion concerning the life-history of Kim Il-song. Kim has concentrated in his 
hands all power of decision-making in the party, the government and the 
army. To account for this fact, and to celebrate it, North Korean historians 
appear to have written hagiological accounts which twist the story of Kim’s 
childhood, his role as a guerrilla leader and the first phase of his party- 
leadership into so many anticipations of his present preeminence. In this 
context it becomes difficult to assess the rather meagre descriptions of Kim’s 
leadership. We learn that the Korean Party models its mobilization of the 
people after a shock-troop pattern, giving its civilian appeals and organiza- 
tional efforts the appearance of simulated combat under conditions of 
guerrilla warfare. Apparently, Kim approaches production problems in the 
manner of a self-confident guerrilla leader who himself masters whatever he 
asks of his soldiers and by his example encourages them to greater effort. 
But the propagation of stories which show this leadership in action, and 
which seek to enhance its exemplary effects by the testimony of “awed wit- 
. nesses,” inevitably raises questions in our minds, as does Kim’s power to 
divert resources to those farms and enterprises which have been selected 
for exemplary success in their production efforts. We cannot answer these 
questions on the basis of the evidence presented. But propagandistic manip- 
ulation of this kind can give a hollow ring to the claim of exceptional 
powers on behalf of the leader, and a mere joke.or derisive comment aimed 
at such manipulation can turn a follower’s devotion into a sceptic’s “with- 
drawal of efficiency” (Veblen). 

Here we come to a lacuna in Weber’s approach to charisma, due to the 
time at which his analysis was written (1913-14). He did not foresee that 
it would be possible to simulate publicly all aspects of charismatic leader- 
ship—the manifestations of the leader’s extraordinary gift, the uncondi- 
tional devotion of his disciples, and the awed veneration of his large follow- 
ing, saturating all channels of communication so that no one can escape the 
message. Modern dictatorships have used such centrally organized, public 
hagiology extensively, and given the possibilities of the “great lie” and the 
“will to believe” a widespread belief in charisma can be created under 
favorable conditions. Yet the built-in limitations of “charisma by publicity” 
should not be overlooked. All hagiological writings contain paeans to the 
virtues of the saints; in the eyes of the believers the credibility of these 
writings is enhanced, rather than diminished by stories showing ‘powerful 
results achieved in the absence of power,” and such stories are also a regular 
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feature of dictatorial propaganda. But then the authors of conventional 
hagiology were true believers themselves, who expressed their own sense of 
the miraculous for the edification of their readers—in the absence of any 
claim to be believed other than the authenticity of their own religious ex- 
perience. In this respect, a manipulated hagiology is in a different position. 
Where all media are saturated with news of the leader’s great deeds and the 
devotion of his followers, ordinary people may begin to resist the message 
by various strategies which help them escape the din and the drive to mo- 
bilize them. For the saturation of the media means manipulation and can 
suggest even to the unlettered that “powerful results are ‘achieved’ in the 
presence of power” and hence in the absence of miracles. 

Nevertheless, it would be mistaken to infer that charismatic leadership 
cannot occur under these conditions. First of all, central manipulation of 
news is still compatible with credibility. All totalitarian regimes have an 
interest, for example, in obtaining testimonials to the leader by prominent 
individuals with a reputation for probity and independent judgment. 
Whether or not pressure is used to obtain such testimonials, they can be 
turned to good account by the mass-media—at least for quite a time. Again, 
the leader himself may use the media to project his supreme confidence in 
his mission, while pomp and circumstance can enhance the effect of that 
message. In this respect it is quite wrong to suppose that charismatic leader- 
ship implies the absence of deliberate manipulation on the part of the 
leader. On the contrary, a sense of personal mission will justify the manipu- 
lative enhancement of the charismatic appeal, as long as this does not con- 
flict with the appeal itself.1° Secondly, the leader’s career may exemplify 
his charisma in the eyes of the people and the mere fact of media-manipu- 
lation will not necessarily undermine their belief in him. Indeed, a people’s 
recognition of that charisma—born of “the will to believe” and manifest in 
their devotion to duty—may endure long after they have begun to discount 
the credibility of the leader’s entourage and of the whole apparatus of 
media-manipulation. This consideration may have some bearing on the 
case of Mao Tse-tung. 


Mao TsE-TUNG, CHINA (1893— ) 


The evidence of Mao Tse-tung’s leadership is overwhelming, and I need 
not reiterate Mr. Schram’s review of the facts. There is also little doubt 
that this leadership deserves the attribute “charismatic,” as the author 
points out, though I would add that Mao’s appearance as an “average 
Chinese peasant” suggests a dual impression in another sense. The peasant 
is a symbol of weakness, Mao’s success has made him a symbol of strength; 
for great power to develop out of universal weakness is indeed a miracle in 


10 Tt is probably more difficult to make testimonials to the leader appear genuine, 
when these are given by his direct collaborators, because the secular context militates 
against the image of the disciple who is moved by unselfish devotion to duty and par- 
takes of the leader’s charisma. 
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the literal sense. Since in this case identification with the peasant also sym- 
bolizes the nation, Mao personifies the whole transformation of his country. 
His “grand and remote” appearance only intensifies the impression of 
mystery associated with miracles—whether or not this appearance is a per- 
sonal trait, a manner acquired during a dramatic life spent in revolutionary 
politics, an impression created by party propaganda, or a sign of old age, 
or some combination of these. 

Three aspects of Mao’s thought are distinguished in the paper: his na- 
tionalism, his ‘military romanticism,’ and his emphasis on ‘conscious action.’ 
The articulation of these themes in Mao’s early writings conveys an im- 
pression of extraordinary consistency, though it tells us little about “basic 
personality traits.” However, it highlights the main point of interest here. 
For Mao’s outlook, formulated even before his conversion to communism, 
is directly related in his mind and that of his followers to the success of 
the Chinese revolution. Accordingly, it is seen as the cause of “powerful 
results achieved in the absence of power.” When a successful revolution 
begins to encounter “resistance from men and things,” as all established 
revolutionary regimes do, it is not surprising that an aging leader has re- 
course to the inspiration of his successful achievements in the past. 

A number of factors are cited to explain the excesses of the Mao cult in 
recent years: a struggle for power within the highest ranks of the party, 
senile vanity, echoes of traditional emperor worship, Mao’s penchant for a 
personalist approach to problems of leadership despite his awareness of the 
importance of organization, and last but not least his conscious manipula- 
tion of his own personality-cult as a political weapon. To this plethora of 
causes an outsider hesitates to add further possibilities. But if the evidence 
for Mao’s charisma is as strong as has been suggested, then it makes good 
sense that the mounting “resistance of men and things” brings out both, 
the supreme leader’s fear of losing his extraordinary powers and the mix- 
ture of hope and fear of despair with which the young generation is witness 
to a charisma placed in jeopardy. As the difficulties of the regime mount, 
the populist desire for a ‘sign’ or proof of charisma is increasing, just at the 
time when the leader who embodies that charisma is visibly aging. After 
all, the paradox is that a personality cult centering on a 74-year old man 
comes to a crescendo at a time when he must solve the most difficult prob- 
lem of charismatic leadership: the problem of succession. The more the cult 
centers on him personally, the more insoluble that problem becomes, and it 
remains to be seen whether the effort to transform the recognition of per- 
sonal charisma into a cult of sacred objects can be effective in capturing 
the imagination of the people and preserving their devotion to duty in the 
absence of visible miracles. 

All this is without precedent in the history of communist movements 
only in the sense that a career of leadership which spans the entire period 
from the beginning of the revolutionary movement until eighteen years 
after the seizure of power, is also without precedent. Comparisons between 
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Mao and either Lenin or Stalin should keep this simple contrast in mind. 
Lenin’s early death removed him from the contentions arising later so that 
the deification of his person and the canonization of his writings became 
weapons for his immediate followers in their struggle over the succession 
and in subsequent policy-disputes. Mao’s position is quite different. Still 
being alive, he has become the leading participant in struggles in which he 
uses his own deification and canonization in order to resolve the problem 
of succession and the policy-disputes associated with that problem. Again, 
Stalin was the disciple who won out in the struggles for the succession fol- 
lowing Lenin’s death and in the absence of any clear settlement of that 
succession by Lenin himself. The purges instigated by Stalin in the 1930’s 
were well removed from that question; they could be compared to Mao’s 
present situation only if instead Lenin had lived and had instigated these 
purges in order to designate his successor and make certain basic policy 
decisions binding upon him and the Party leadership. 

There is reason to anticipate some deification of Mao after his death, as 
old and young followers alike seek to preserve the power of his charisma 
for themselves and the community at large." At present Mao appears to 
anticipate just such a development. By laying the groundwork not only for 
the choice of his successor but for the terms in which that successor will be 
obliged to implement the legacy of Maoist revolutionary achievements, he 
may be attempting to prevent the “gross misuse” of his charisma by follow- 
ers whose interest in institutionalization is greater than his own. It is an 
arresting thought that Mao’s effort to replace the party-elite with new men 
and to employ the Red Guards as an instrument of “permanent revolution” 
are in part an old man’s struggle over the use that is to be made of his 
work and his person by those who will live after he is gone. 


In conclusion it is appropriate to consider the distinction between cha- 
rismatic leadership and leadership sans phrase, to which I alluded earlier. 
The term “charisma” is used indiscriminately, because this distinction is 
difficult to make in practice, though not in theory. All types of leadership 
are alike in that they involve an ambivalent interaction between leaders and 
led. A leader demands unconditional obedience, because he does not want 
his performance to be tested against criteria over which he has no control. 
Such tests jeopardize his authoritative right to command. On the other 
hand, the led withhold an ultimate surrender of their will (if only in the 
form of mental reservations), because they do not want to forego their last 
chance for a quid pro quo, i.e., for a gain through effective leadership in 
exchange for the obedience shown. Yet to withhold unconditional obedience 
in this way always runs the risk that leadership will fail us, because we 
have not shown our ultimate devotion to duty. The interactions between 


11 Cf. Weber’s discussion of the impulse behind the routinization of charisma in 
Theory of Social and Economic Organization, pp. 364-66. 
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leaders and led probably trace an erratic path between this Scylla and 
Charybdis. The hazards of cumulative causation (as actions and reaction 
reenforce each other) and the reluctance of most men to face the ultimate 
consequences of their acts, frequently lead to a tempering of demands and 
expectations on both sides. By not claiming ultimate authority and de- 
manding unconditional obedience leaders can avoid being challenged and 
yet hope to accomplish a modicum of success. And the led are ready to 
obey when no ultimate commitment is demanded of them, because a mix- 
ture of acquiesence and performance leaves them free to hope for benefits 
with only a moderate inconvenience to themselves, In theory it is easy to 
see that “charisma” makes its appearance when leaders and led are con- 
vinced that these easy accommodations are no longer enough, when con- 
summate belief, on one side, and the promptings of enthusiasm, despair or 
hope, on the other, imperatively call for unconditional authority and obedi- 
ence. In theory it is even easy to see that “charisma” appears to be present 
and yet is in jeopardy, when such convictions animate the leader or the led, 
but not both simultaneously. There are many historical examples of a 
leader who feels the call but cannot find a following, or of people at large 
searching in vain for a leader who will satisfy their longing for a miracle. 
Thus, charisma appears to occur frequently because the search for it con- 
tinues. But genuine charisma is a rare event, born as it is of a belief in the 
mysterious gift of one man, which that man shares with those who follow 
him. 
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PRINCE NORODOM SIHANOUK OF CAMBODIA 


ROGER M. SMITH* 





Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia shares with several 
other prominent Southeast Asian nationalist leaders the experience of 
having been in the forefront of their countries’ political development during 
all of their adult lives. But few of his Southeast Asian colleagues share his 
distinction of also having been the principal Jeader in their country during 
most of this period, and for many of the last 14 years, chief of state and 
head of government. 

Prince Sihanouk is not only chief of state, but in a very real sense he is 
the essential strength, the apex of the popular pyramid in Cambodia. As 
the former king in a country where the monarchy is one of the principal 
unifying symbols, tremendous prestige has accrued to him automatically. 
Moreover, as king he won independence for Cambodia and for this he is 
popularly acclaimed as the “Father of Independence.” Today, more than a 
decade since he abdicated the throne, Prince Sihanouk continues to dom- 
inate the executive, legislative and judicial branches of government in 
Cambodia. He is his country’s chief diplomat, its foremost political thinker, 
and its formateur of ideology. He is, moreover, a great popular leader. 

In all of these roles, the youthful Sihanouk (he was 43 on October 31, 
1966) displays a lively and seemingly inexhaustible vitality. He is an inde- 
fatigable public speaker, and it is not an unusual day when between break- 
fast and dinner he delivers six speeches in as many different parts of the 
kingdom. In these public appearances, he shuttles easily between Cambo- 
dian and French, and, when speaking Cambodian, between the language of 
the court and the vernacular. Spontaneity is one of his chief attributes, and 
his words ring with the emotions that stir within him. His informality and 
obvious rapport with the common man are especially evident in the manner 
in which he conducts his popular audiences, where even the most humble 
peasant is encouraged to come before him with his grievances, suffered often 
at the hands of public officials and local authority. 

An exceptionally gifted man, Prince Sihanouk’s talents are many and 
varied. He is not only an accomplished composer and jazz musician, but 
also an equestrian, an actor in plays and films which he writes, directs and 
produces, the publisher and chief editorial writer of three Cambodian pub- 


* This essay is a revision of a paper presented at the panel on “Charismatic Leader- 
ship in Southeast Asia,” 18th Annual Meeting, Association for Asian Studies, New 
York, April 4-6, 1966. 
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lications, the captain of championship volleyball and basketball teams, an 
enthusiastic sailor and water skier, and a student of Cambodian history. 
His energy and talents are often skillfully employed to evoke interests and 
attitudes he would like to have his people adopt. Thus to demonstrate that 
locally produced textiles can be as attractively utilized as imported ones, 
he has personally designed clothing from them which he and his children 
have modeled for state publications. To persuade Cambodians that to work 
with one’s hands is not disgraceful, he participates energetically in manual 
labor projects such as the building of a new railway, schools and hospitals. 

So much has Sihanouk identified himself with his country and people 
that any criticism of them is regarded by him as a personal affront, and 
any attack on him is considered as an insult to Cambodia’s dignity and 
honor. He is a voracious reader and all literature—journalistic, scholarly 
or otherwise—which pertain to Cambodia receives his careful scrutiny. Any 
slur on Cambodia’s integrity is immediately noted, and the Prince himself 
takes pen in hand to defend his country through letters to foreign govern- 
ments, the editors and correspondents of the world’s leading newspapers 
and news magazines, and to American housewives who seem compelled from 
time to time to lecture the Prince on the attributes of western democracy. 
Moreover, the Prince’s prodigious memory and endless curiosity extend 
beyond events pertaining to Cambodia, and many of his expositions reveal 
his familiarity with and understanding of western classical literature, his- 
tory, philosophy and religion. 

Prince Sihanouk is guided by his capacity to feel sincerely, observe 
clearly and act courageously. He has an alert and clear mind that enables 
him to strike swiftly to the essence of problems. He also has a remarkable 
feeling for all the nuances of language. He knows how to simplify the most 
complicated issues and problems and to arouse in his listeners and readers 
a sense of urgency. 


The obvious and central fact of Cambodian politics for much of the last 
decade is the power which Prince Sihanouk has exercised in public affairs. 
He has not, however, always enjoyed this omnipotence. 

In April 1941, as a youth of 18 engrossed in Greek and Latin studies at 
the Lycée Chasseloup-Laubat in Saigon, he was called back to Cambodia 
by the French to succeed his grandfather, King Sisowath Monivong, on the 
throne because they believed him to be submissive and malleable. There 
were more likely candidates for the throne, and, indeed, the remoteness of 
the possibility that he would be seriously considered was reflected in Siha- 
nouk’s upbringing and education, which in no way prepared him for the 
monarchy.” Because of his early accession to the throne he was unable to 


1See, for example, the exchange of letters between the Prince and Mrs. Shirley E. 
Bush, published in Le Sangkum (Phnom-Penh), No. 5 (Dec. 1965), pp. 30-31. 

2 See Norodom Shihanouk, “La Monarchie Khmére: Mon Accession au Trône et le 
Début de Mon Action pour l'Indépendance de Mon Pays,” Le Sangkum, No. 9 (Avril 
1966), p. 21. 
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pursue a formal college education. Today he takes a certain amount of 
pride in being, as he said recently, “a man who for the past 23 years has 
been in politics without ever having learned its sciences.” 

Sihanouk’s political acuity was honed during the turbulent post-World ` 
War II days when he had to face simultaneously the problems of negotiat- 
ing Cambodia’s independence from France and of tempering the anti- 
French nationalism and anti-monarchical sentiments of the chief political 
body of the time, the Democrat party. Although he owed his crown to the 
French and was sufficiently foresightful to anticipate the economic and 
political chaos which would likely result from the abrupt removal of 
France’s power, Sihanouk was also shrewd enough to appreciate the mo- 
mentum with which nationalism was spreading and to assume an active 
leadership role.* 

He pursued independence in earnest, but with reason rather than fervor 
guiding his action. Negotiation rather than armed revolt was the method 
he elected, for he felt that it was only in this way that he could get the 
French army off Cambodian soil and yet preserve French amity upon 
which he hoped to rely for assistance in the difficult post-colonial years. 
For this tactic, he became the object of attack by the Democrats. Sihanouk 
was accused of being a playboy, and of being in collusion with the French. 
They attempted to discredit the monarchy, which the Democrats charged 
had outlived its usefulness to Cambodia and was now the instrument of 
French rule. 

Sihanouk was hurt by his assailants’ thrusts and offended by their ma- 
levolent vilification of the monarchy. Taking advantage of a constitutional 
provision that all power resides in the king, he assumed charge of the 
government, dissolved the parliament, and took upon himself a mandate to 
achieve independence and establish political stability within two years. 
Once independence was attained in 1953 as a result of his personal “royal 
crusade,” Sihanouk was able to forestall the campaigns of those who sought 
to undermine him. Those who had opposed him now found it in their in- 
terest to serve him or, if this was not practicable, to quit the country. 

With independence won, Sihanouk strove to make it meaningful. He 
realized that the loyalty and support of the people which his recent vic- 
tory had won for him would not necessarily guarantee the high degree of 
national unity he believed to be essential for a modern nation. It would be 
necessary, he was convinced, to revolutionize the monarchy and to link the 
people to a conception of government which combined both conservatism 
and social and economic reform. New governmental structures would have 


3 Lecture at the Faculty of Law, University of Paris, June 26, 1964, quoted in 
Réalités Cambodgiennes (Phnom-Penh), July 4, 1964. 

4 For details of this period, see Philippe Preschez, Essai sur la Démocratie au Cam- 
bodge, Fondation Nationale des Science Politiques, Centre d’Etude des Relations Inter- 
nationales. Série C: Recherches, No. 4 (Paris: Oct. 1961), pp. 14-55, and Roger M. 
Smith, “Cambodia,” in G. McT. Kahin, ed., Governments and Politics of Southeast 
Asia, 2d ed. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1964), pp. 604-618. 
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to be created in order to cope with domestic problems, a stable and sensi- 
tive mechanism would have to be devised which could relate the people’s 
interests and demands to political power, and a political consensus would 
- have to be attained. The people themselves, not merely the actual govern- 
ing body, Sihanouk felt, must develop a sense of responsibility for and 
participation in the process of political and social modernization. 

It was this conviction that led him, in early 1955, to propose a number 
of constitutional reforms.® Elite opposition to his proposals, however, 
served to convince the king that only by stepping down from the throne— 
which by custom is above politics—and becoming an active participant in 
the political arena, could he work effectively toward his announced objec- 
tives. On March 2, 1955, therefore, King Norodom Sihanouk abdicated in 
favor of his father, Prince Norodom Suramarit. 

Almost immediately after his abdication, Sihanouk founded the Sangkum 
Reastr Niyum (People’s Socialist Community). The Sangkum was con- 
ceived by the Prince as his chief instrument for creating and maintaining 
national unity. It was designed, not as a political party, but as a common 
meeting ground for all Cambodians who wished to vote into office men 
loyal to the monarchy who would strive to institute the Prince’s reforms. 
The people responded enthusiastically to Sihanouk’s new role as an active 
political leader and it was with their support that he was enabled to block 
opposition to his ideas. In time, most of the country’s political parties dis- 
solved themselves and their members joined the Sangkum. Since then, with 
nearly unanimous popular support, Prince Sihanouk has dominated Cam- 
bodia’s political scene. 

With the government and the legislature both under the control of the 
Prince, political stability should have ensued but has, however, remained 
elusive. Although the Sangkum has won every election since 1955, political 
rivalries within the Sangkum and the pursuit by the elite of narrow per- 
sonal interests have continued to characterize political life in Phnom-Penh. 
In addition, new and unforeseen problems have undermined the constitu- 
tional reforms Sihanouk had hoped would provide for stable and un- 
harassed government. These have included deteriorating relations with 
Cambodia’s neighbors and the United States, foreign-supported subversive 
plots, the death of King Suramarit in 1960, and the clamor of the young 
elite for positions of political power. These issues have generated a suc- 
cession of ministerial crises which have resulted in the increasing concen- 
tration of power in Sihanouk’s hands. They have also led him to exploit 
fully the institutions of “direct democracy” which he has created as a part 
of his design to involve the people directly in politics. 

One such institution is the National Congress, a biannual forum at which 
the people are given the opportunity to discuss current issues of domestic 


5 See Norodom Sihanouk, “Etude corrective de la Constitution accordée par S. M. 
le Roi du Cambodge en 1947,” France-Asie, XI, No. 108 (May 1955), pp. 654-663. 
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and international importance with Sihanouk and his advisors and to voice 
their complaints against government officials and legislators. The National 
Congress has met regularly since 1955 on the palace grounds in Phnom- 
Penh. In practice, the agenda of each Congress is conceived and arranged 
in advance by the Sangkum, and although the peasants trek from all over 
the country to attend it, they usually constitute by choice a passive audi- 
ence. Here important legislation is initiated, which the National Assembly 
is directed to enact. Prince Sihanouk presides at the Congress, and through 
his opening remarks and commentaries interjected throughout the proceed- 
ings he is usually able to influence the course of the meeting. The term 
“direct democracy” may not be appropriate as a description of the Con- 
gress, but there is no doubt that during the last eleven years the Congress 
has helped to create a popular awareness of Cambodia’s problems and has 
created new channels of communication between the government and the 
people. 

Of course, Prince Sihanouk, himself, is the most important institution of 
“direct democracy” in Cambodia, and it is in his relationship with the 
people that this fact may be illustrated. It is part of his genius that during 
his public career he has been constantly aware of the need to meet and talk 
with Cambodians from all walks of life, to speak candidly with them about 
the country’s problems and of his hopes for them, to make himself their 
personal leader, to enlist their aid, and to try to bring them to an under- 
standing of the new attitudes and values they must adopt if Cambodia is 
once again to take its place as an equal among nations. 

Prince Sihanouk is a superb actor. He knows how to seize dramatic 
opportunities, and he can evoke and maintain in his audience an attitude 
of breathless attention and expectation. Wherever he goes, whether to a 
provincial capital, the remotest village or his residence in the suburb of 
Chamcar Mon where he holds frequent audiences for the people, they 
greet him with a mixture of joy, affection and reverence. With a salty joke 
or two which provokes hearty laughter, Sihanouk quickly dispels any feel- 
ings of shyness or tension which the people may feel upon meeting him. 
Almost always planned, but sometimes impromptu, these meetings with 
the people are usually conducted by the Prince in the Socratic manner. At 
times, Sihanouk delivers sustained speeches on the problems confronting 
Cambodia and on his plans for the future. To these the people listen in- 
tently and they from time to time respond to them with signs of agreement. 
He lectures, taunts, scolds and encourages them in turn. To the people, 
Sihanouk is still king and they respond to his admonishments and praise by 
addressing him as Samdech Euv—Papa Prince—and by disclosing to him 
their grievances and problems. More than any other ruler in Cambodian 
history, Sihanouk in this way has fostered intimacy with the people, and 
his genuinely benevolent and paternal concern for them has won him their 
indestructible loyalty. 

In seeking, as he declared in his abdication speech, “the realization of 
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the union of all our compatriots,” Prince Sihanouk has tried to impart to 
them a new, powerful and meaningful expression of old traditions, attitudes 
and values. Among other things, he has sought to inspire nationalism 
through an appeal to history, in particular by recalling the grandeur and 
power of the once extensive Khmer empire. In this campaign, which is 
carried to the people through the press, radio, school texts, and by Prince 
Sihanouk in person, the monarchy is portrayed as representing the con- 
tinuity of Cambodian culture and history and the present regime’s wise 
political conservatism. As this symbol has become personalized in Prince 
Sthanouk himself, it no longer arouses an image of a remote power indiffer- 
ent to the needs of the people but one of a benevolent paternalistic authority 
upon whose judgment rests their welfare and the nation’s destiny. Great 
stress is placed on the suggestion that throughout Khmer history the kings 
have been the leaders of the nation, whom their subjects trusted and to 
whom they looked for guidance. Thus the efforts of the government today 
in social welfare and education are directly associated with the reign of 
Jayavarman VII in the 13th century when a system of hospitals and roads 
was extended throughout the kingdom. Prince Sihanouk frequently speaks 
of the roles played by the kings and people in ancient times. In 1960, he 
declared: 


Angkor does not only symbolize our victories in war, but also and 
above all the high point in our civilization expressing itself not only in 
an incomparable burgeoning of great monuments affirming the mastery 
of our architects, but also in immense engineering works, irrigation 
systems, communication networks and works of art, hospitals, libraries, 
etc. Would we have had ‘rois soleils’ if they had not been surrounded 
by scholars, architects, artists, engineers, doctors, men of letters . . .?6 


In appealing to the past for guidance he has also noted the lessons to be 
drawn from the decline of the Khmer empire. 


During the Angkorian period [he has said], our people were without 
doubt very united, very well disciplined, and very dynamic, since they 
were able to make Cambodia a great Asian power... . 

Our egocentrism was born from the post-Angkorian decadence. Four 
centuries have lessened the force of our character. The intoxication of 
recovered liberty incited us to place our rights before our obligations, 
although the first gave rise to the second. 

Today, we must find again the source which gave grandeur and 
prosperity to our country during many centuries. This source is made 
up of union, discipline freely accepted, self-denial and mutual self-help 
[of people and government].” 


6 Quoted in Réalités Cambodgiennes, Jan. 22, 1960. For a detailed discussion of the 
relation in Cambodia of the past to the present, see Milton E. Osborne, “A Note on 
History and Kingship in Contemporary Cambodia,” Journal of Southeast Asian History 
VII:1 (March 1966). 

T Quoted in Réalités Cambodgiennes, April 5, 1958. See also Osborne, op. cit. 
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Another cultural symbol which Prince Sihanouk has injected with new 
significance is Buddhism. Buddhism, like monarchy, ties the people with 
their historic past and, by providing them with a common philosophy, acts 
as a cohesive agent. Among the Buddhist values which Prince Sihanouk 
extols are brotherhood of man, self-help, and self-sacrifice for the good of 
the community. These values have been used as a foundation for a highly 
unorthodox type of socialism which seeks to foster national unity based on 
the application of socialist measures appropriate to local conditions. Ac- 
cording to the Prince: ~ 


Buddhism fs socialist in its fight against social injustice. Buddha’s 
fight did not cease in the course of his life. He pursued it against dis- 
honesty, thievery, deceit and lying as well as against the privileges of 
the upper classes. One often forgets that Buddha was a revolutionary 
preaching in a feudal society love of one’s neighbor and equality among 
all living beings according to the beautiful formula: ‘men are judged by 
their actions.’ ... 

This temporal and dynamic aspect of Buddhism expresses itself finally 
in an effort to go beyond man in his personal search for truth as in 
Buddha’s sacrifices to aid his fellow men... . and it is in this form 
which makes it the best ideal for animating our socialism. 

There exist a thousand forms of socialism applied in the daily life of 
our people. Our rural communities offer many examples which concern 
themselves, e.g., with large agricultural works, including planting and 
harvesting, accomplished in common, in the sense of equality and jus- 


tice which insdires the workers in the fields and towns . . . in the sense 
of aid brought to the poorest and the disinherited . . . in the sense 
of a care for the common interest and of a fundamental incapacity to 
exploit the misery of others. 


The rural society which forms the soundest base of our people is as 
egalitarian and democratic as it can be. The theories of socialism 
are most certainly—and happily—never attained here, but the rural 
society lives and applies its socialism. And it is precisely by this applied 
natural socialism that we wish to enlarge the spirit of the nation.® 


These views, in turn, are directly related to Sihanouk’s belief that po- 
litical stability depends on the extent to which the people actively engage 
in the political process and are imbued with a sense of nation. The concept 
of nation is a relatively new one to the people in Cambodia. Long accus- 
tomed to village life which received little attention from the capital, the 
average Cambodian is only now beginning to comprehend this notion. Fur- 
thermore, the view that the political elite, on the one hand, and the people, 
on the other, are irreconcilable groups having different interests and ob- 
jectives, has had to be overcome. Prince Sihanouk has tried to do this by 
equating his own interests with those of the nation and, thus, of the people.® 


8 Quoted in Neak Cheat Niyum (Phnom-Penh), April 30, 1961. See also, Le Sangkum, 
No. 1 (August 1965), pp. 18-19. 
® See, for example, Sihanouk’s discussion of this point in his interview with Senator 
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He has also tried to make the two groups equally active participants in 
Cambodia’s socio-economic development by recruiting from both the labor 
force required for the construction of schools, roads, bridges and other 
public services. At the same time, he has urged the elite to exercise moder- 
ation in their ostentation and has tried to inculcate in the people the idea 
of their equality under the Buddhist religion and before the law. He has 
also tried to extend their thinking beyond the villages by keeping them 
informed of national problems. 

Prince Sihanouk’s success in winning the loyalty and support of the 
people and infusing them with the feeling of solidarity has not been lost on 
the political elite; only a few persons have attempted since 1955 to chal- 
lenge his authority and they have failed in their efforts because of their 
inability to attract popular support. In the few instances when his pro- 
grams have been confronted by vociferous opposition he has, characteristic- 
ally, appealed directly to the people confident that he would receive reaf- 
firmation of their support. Thus, for example, in 1957 when the Democrats 
accused the National Congress of being little more than a politica] instru- 
ment of the Sangkum and of having usurped the constitutional prerogatives 
of the National Assembly, Prince Sihanouk proposed to the people that 
they resolve to write the Congress into the constitution. This was done, and 
the Assembly was induced to adopt the amendment without dissent. He 
has also used the referendum as a means of alerting his opponents to the 
near unanimity of popular support for his policies. Still another tack is 
seen in the Prince’s occasional threat to resign from his position of leader- 
ship—a suggestion which has invariably resulted in an outpouring of pop- 
ular sentiment in his favor. 

In other instances of opposition, for example among the young elite in 
the National Assembly, the mere hint by the Prince that he would not allow 
them to ride on his coattails in the next election has usually been enough 
to bring the recalcitrants back into line.t° Whenever it has been possible, 
however, Sihanouk has sought to avoid antagonizing potential opponents. 
This has been particularly true with respect to the young Turks whose 
obstructionism has been motivated not so much by the extraordinary po- 
litical power which Sihanouk himself exercises as by their frustration at 
being denied positions of power and responsibility in the government by 
the old guard. In an effort to dissipate their discontent, Sihanouk has 
awarded some of them ministerial portfolios. At the same time, he has 
warned that if they do not fulfill their responsibilities he will replace them. 


Mike Mansfield, Nov. 29, 1965, published in Kambuja, No. 10 (Jan. 15, 1966), pp. 
17-22. 

10 Jn the September 1966 legislative elections, Sihanouk withheld his endorsement 
from all candidates. By thus throwing the elections wide open, he hoped that many 
of the rightist and leftist deputies whose quarrels and criticisms of his policies were 
disrupting the work of the government would be eliminated. Most of them, however, 
managed to win re-election. 
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With only a few exceptions, his young appointees have worked diligently 
to meet his expectations. 

This is not to say, however, that Prince Sihanouk is no longer troubled 
by discontent. There is evident among the youth a growing dissatisfaction. 
Constant princely appeals to them have tended to inflate their sense of 
self-importance; but when they finish their schooling the majority of them 
find little opportunity for work which meets with their ideas of the posi- 
tions they should occupy. A growing restlessness is also to be found among 
the civilian and military elite who have become increasingly dissatished 
with the Prince’s economic policies and who feel that he is doing Cambodia 
a disservice by quarreling with the United States and by taking up the 
cause of the National Liberation Front of South Viet-Nam. But Prince 
Sihanouk’s great popularity among the people, the absence of another per- 
sonality who could command their loyalty and respect, the lack of con- 
sensus among his critics and the Prince’s maneuvers among them have so 
far enabled him to avert a major crisis over his policies and to forestall any 
moves to replace him. 

One of Prince Sihanouk’s greatest strengths is his ability to detect and 
employ effectively men of considerable talents. In his search for the most 
able advisors he has not allowed himself to be distracted by personal differ- 
ences and dislikes. Some of his present advisors at first not only disliked 
Sihanouk but openly opposed him. But Sihanouk, knowing his own weak- 
nesses, chose men who were able to offset them. Among the men upon whom 
the Prince relies most for advice and counsel are Penn Nouth, a former 
prime minister who gained prominence during the crusade for indepen- 
dence; Son Sann, Sihanouk’s chief economic advisor and long-time Gov- 
ernor of the National Bank; General Lon Nol, who was appointed Prime 
Minister following the 1966 elections; General Nhiek Tioulong, Inspector- 
General of the Royal Army; Tep Phan, the energetic mayor of Phnom- 
Penh; Prince Sisowath Sirik Matak, a cousin of Sihanouk’s; and Prince 
Sisowath Monireth, Sihanouk’s uncle who in late 1966 was given charge of 
the Prince’s own military staff. If, because of death or illness, Prince Siha- 
nouk should be removed from office, some of these men, probably under 
Prince Monireth’s direction, would most likely emerge as Cambodia’s new 
rulers.14 

In retrospect, it appears that Prince Sihanouk’s great political success 
has been due to his remarkable foresight, a shrewd understanding of his 
people, and his ability to multiply his effectiveness through the creation of 
new institutions and the enlistment of popular effort. 

At an early stage in Cambodia’s post-war development, Prince Sihanouk 
saw that the world was a very different place, that in order for Cambodia 


11A few years ago, Prince Sihanouk designated one of his sons, Prince Norodom 
Naradipo, to succeed him as head of the Sangkum. However, Naradipo, until recently 
a college student in Peking, is generally considered to be too young and inexperienced 
to take charge of the government. 
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to once again take her place as an equal among nations she had to undergo 
political evolution—a process wherein the new opportunities made available 
to the people would in the long run probably make the positions of the 
elite, including his own, untenable. Some changes in Cambodian life had to 
be effected. The most important of these—the one that has altered the 
whole fabric of Cambodian political life and for which Prince Sihanouk 
must be given full credit—comprised the direct involvement of the people 
in the modernizing process. It was as a result of his efforts that political 
liberties were extended to the people and political institutions were created 
which have given the people a regular means of voicing and settling their 
grievances and of finding satisfaction for their demands. Moreover, Prince 
Sihanouk’s earnest efforts to launch programs intended to improve their lot 
and permit fulfillment of their aspirations have assured their commitment 
to the continuation of the new social and political structure and to the 
Prince, himself, who has become a significant expression of the Cambodian 
people’s will. 


eee 
ROGER M. SMITH is an Assistant Professor in Political Science at the University of 
Michigan. 


INDIA’S JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


MARGARET W. FISHER* 





The Western world, whether because of the enigmatic complexi- 
ties of the late Indian Prime Minister’s personality or the immense and 
confusing welter of words written and spoken by and about him, has not 
found him easy to evaluate. The old Cold War question—whose side is he 
on?—could be concisely answered: India’s! But the problem remained of 
fitting Jawaharlal Nehru—with his dreams, fears, and plans concerning 
India—within any of the familiar categories into which other national 
leaders could be accommodated. What did India mean to him? What did 
he retain of his Gandhian legacy? What was the inner meaning for him of 
that always hard-to-pin-down concept, socialism? No intellectual history of 
Nehru has yet been attempted. Here the attempt will be less to explain 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the man, than to place in perspective certain significant 
influences which helped mould him as a leader and invite attention to some 
of his own ideas of leadership, a subject to which he gave considerable 
thought. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was born in Allahabad on 14 November 1889 into a 
Kashmiri Brahman family which had only recently settled there. His fam- 
ily, which had been connected with the Mogul Court at Delhi since the 
early 18th century, had lost everything in the Delhi holocaust of 1857-58. 
It had fallen to Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal’s father, to rebuild the family 
fortunes. Two years before Jawaharlal was born, Motilal, as a 26-year-old 
fledgling lawyer, had had to take over responsibility for the support of a 
much loved elder brother’s widow and seven children. By driving himself 
relentlessly, Motilal, by the time Jawaharlal was five, had established a 
lucrative law practice which had few rivals in Allahabad. 

Death had also taken Motilal’s first wife and baby son, and another 
infant son born to his second wife, Jawaharlal’s mother. Young Jawaharlal, 
understandably, was kept at home where he was educated by an English 
governess and private tutors. His cousins, being much older, excluded him 
from their activities. He was ten when a sister (now Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit) was born, and nearly eighteen at the birth of his other sister (now 


* © Margaret W. Fisher 1967. 
1W. R. Crocker mentions a strain of Rhesus negative blood. Nehru: A Contempo- 
rary’s Estimate (New York: Oxford, 1966), p. 62. 
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Mrs. Raja Hutheesing). Thus, despite the houseful of people, Jawaharlal 
was to remember his childhood as lonely. 

By all accounts, theirs was a lively household, full of both laughter and 
tension. Motilal worked hard, entertained lavishly, and gave vent to ex- 
plosive rages when things went wrong. Jawaharlal’s mother and aunts kept 
to the old ways, but otherwise the household was “modern.” The strong- 
willed, self-reliant Motilal had successfully rebelled against caste restric- 
tions, winning the battle for the younger Kashmiri Brahmans as well. His 
robust agnosticism impressed on Jawaharlal’s mind very early that religion 
was somehow unmanly—something. to be relegated to the women’s domain. 
The Nehrus observed no dietary restrictions, and interdining was taken for 
granted. Motilal freely entertained English and Muslim friends. No Hindu- 
Muslim problem darkened Jawaharlal’s youth, nor could the emotional 
depth of Hindu-Muslim tension in India seem real to him. 

The tensions of which the growing child was aware were with the British. 
He heard much angry comment—especially from his older cousins—about 
British arrogance and the duty of Indians not to put up with it. But Jawa- 
harlal liked and admired Motilal’s English friends. He felt growing resent- 
ment against alien rule as such, but not against individuals. The Russo- 
Japanese War excited him, arousing deep nationalistic emotions. He pic- 
tured himself, sword in hand, playing a valiant role in winning India’s 
freedom. 

When Jawaharlal was fifteen, his father, wanting him to have the best 
possible education, decided to send him to England. Until then, a resident 
European tutor with a taste for theosophy had been his strongest educa- 
tional influence. At age thirteen he had been initiated into the Theosophical 
Society by Mrs. Annie Besant herself. He had enjoyed feeling “one of the 
elect” and looked down on his father as lacking in spiritual qualities. Once 
in England, his interest in theosophy soon disappeared. 

Between 1905 and 1912, Jawaharlal spent seven years abroad—two at 
Harrow, three at Cambridge, and two at the Inner Temple. Harrow disci- 
plined him and firmly inculcated in this boy with the lonely childhood the 
supreme value of loyalty to comrades. His study of Garibaldi and of the 
French and American revolutions injected new content into his dreams of 
freeing India. He soon came to feel intellectually superior to his school- 
mates and considerably more mature politically. At Cambridge he took the 
Natural Science Tripos, which gave him a life-long confidence in his “sci- 
entific mind” without fully engaging his intellect. (He received only second 
class honors.) Cambridge gave him sophistication and an enthusiasm for 
Fabian socialism. 

After Cambridge, Jawaharlal, whose tastes leaned toward literature and 
philosophy, wanted to go to Oxford. Motilal, however, wanted to retire and 
turn his law practice over to his son. Jawaharlal, under protest, joined the 
Inner Temple. Again, his studies did not really engage him. He passed his 
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examinations and was called to the Bar, but his interests lay in sampling 
London life. He developed expensive habits and had a fling as man-about- 
town in company with old friends from Harrow. 

On his return to Allahabad, readjustment was far from easy. His pro- 
tracted and excessively sheltered childhood, followed by the training Eng- 
land provides for her ruling class, was poor preparation for the seamier 
sides of Indian life. It was to be another seven years before Jawaharlal 
found a course of action which could satisfy him. During this period he 
married and his daughter, Indira, was born. His home life was not un- 
happy, but was decidedly lacking in zest. Motilal’s law practice was based 
largely on inheritance disputes. Although Jawaharlal applied himself duti- 
fully to the mastery of the relevant legislation, he found his court cases 
sordid, his social life dull, his intellectual life all but non-existent, and 
existence itself “pointless and futile.” Before his years as his father’s 
“junior”? were over, he was more than ready to abandon the practice of 
law. The most significant result of the entire experience may well have 
been a lasting disdain for the ethics of the propertied classes. Jawaharlal, 
at loose ends, sampled available activities, but found them all wanting. His 
dreams of liberating Indian were not forgotten, but he could see no satis- 
factory way to translate them into action. 

Then came 1919 and Gandhi. Indian leaders, who had deferred demands 
for political concessions until the war’s end, had looked to Britain for 
generous treatment once peace had come. The Rowlatt Bills, framed to 
meet the threat of Comintern activities affecting India, thus hit Indians 
with the emotional impact of unexpected, base betrayal. Gandhi, whose 
expectations had been especially high, responded with the formation of a 
Satyagraha Sabha whose members were pledged to disobey the provisions of 
this new legislation, courting jail sentences openly and deliberately—but 
non-violently. 

To Jawaharlal, the idea of a Satyagraha Sabha brought “tremendous re- 
lief.” He had craved action, and here was a method of action which was 
“straight and open” and yet gave promise of being effective. He became 
“afire with enthusiasm” and wanted to join at once. Motilal, appalled, put 
his foot down. After bitter quarreling, Gandhi was asked to intervene. He 
visited Allahabad, refused to accept Jawaharlal’s pledge, and effected a 
reconciliation between father and son. The Satyagraha campaign was in 
any event called off not long thereafter since it had erupted into violence. 

Gandhi and both Nehrus worked together in connection with the investi- 
gation by the Indian National Congress into the Amritsar tragedy of April 
1919. Savage British repression in the Punjab Jacerated Indian sensibilities 
throughout the country, but what made of this affair a real turning point in 
British-Indian relations was London’s failure to repudiate in ringing terms 
what had taken place, thus fatally weakening the moral authority which 
alone had made British claims to rule India tolerable. By contrast, Gandhi’s 
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high moral standards had enhanced his prestige. Jawaharlal threw himself 
eagerly into a new way of life, relishing above all the opportunity it af- 
forded to serve a cause and live at a high pitch of intensity. 

Those Congress Party leaders who from 1919 on increasingly clustered 
about Gandhi had varied backgrounds and interests, but held certain shared 
values. They all placed a high value on courage and were open to moral 
suasion. Their goal was Swaraj (self-government), but for some years its 
content was left undefined. Non-violent action appealed to them, but some 
made non-violence a creed and others—including Jawaharlal—only a tactic. 
Hindu-Muslim harmony, the elimination of untouchability, and the im- 
provement of village life were goals they all accepted. Where each placed 
his major emphasis was an individual matter. There was room for wide 
differences of opinion within the bounds of their general agreement, and 
precisely because they were highly moral, they tended to cling to their 
convictions with tenacity. They were well aware that the principal bond 
which held them together was faith in Gandhi’s political leadership. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru was younger than most of those in the inner circle and was 
set apart in other ways. Most conspicuous, perhaps, were his affluent back- 
ground, westernized ways, intensity, lack of practical experience, and predi- 
lection for theoretical frames of reference. 

The theories which attracted Jawaharlal varied over the years. One of 
the earliest of his published speeches shows, among others, the influence of 
Meredith Townsend’s Asia and Europe. This work had opened his eyes to 
the precariousness of the British hold on India, and had suggested that 
British dominance, being morally strong but militarily inadequate, could 
readily be overthrown if the Indian people could overcome their moral 
inferiority and withdraw their cooperation. Major points made by the 
' 33-year-old Nehru in his early speech included his faith that non-violent 
non-cooperation would be the salvation of the entire world; that Indian 
non-cooperation would mean the collapse of British rule—“that follows 
automatically and requires no proof.” Like Gandhi, he carefully distin- 
guished non-violence from cowardice, but he also confessed admiration for 
“reckless courage” and refused to condemn violence provided it was “open 
and above-board and straight-forward.” Bolshevism and Fascism were 
“waves of the West” and much alike, respresenting “different phases of 
insensate violence and intolerance”: India’s choice lay between Lenin and 
Mussolini on the one side and Gandhi on the other, with Gandhi clearly 
representing India’s “soul.” “Courage and a will to suffer” would ensure 
political freedom. His fear was that after freedom, India, instead of “a 
shining example to the rest of the world,” might become only “‘a cheap and 


*See Lord [Richard Austen] Butler, Jawaharlal Nehru: The Struggle for Indepen- 
dence, The First J. Nehru Memorial Lecture, 1966 (Cambridge University Press, 1966) 
for a charming account of the author’s discussion of this book with Nehru. (Both were 
familiar with the 1905 edition.) 
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inefficient replica of the countries of the West.’”* Many of Nehru’s opinions 
would change, but this shining vision—and attendant anxiety—would long 
remain. | 

The 1920’s were for Jawaharlal Nehru a learning period. He overcame 
nervousness in addressing crowds. He saw for the first time what peasant 
poverty was like, and it made his blood “freeze” and “boil.” He learned to 
suspend his own judgment and accept Gandhi as a tactical “magician.” He 
served jail sentences, gaining through one of them first-hand knowledge of 
the autocratic nature of Indian princely states. He spent two years as presi- 
dent of Allahabad municipality. He held political office as secretary of the 
All-India Congress Committee. Yet, despite these activities, Gandhi char- 
acterized him as one of “the loneliest young men of my acquaintance in 
India.’”* 

In the later ’twenties, a European tour undertaken primarily for his 
wife’s health enabled Nehru to talk with prominent intellectuals and labor 
leaders in many European cities. He attended as an accredited representa- 
tive the Comintern-sponsored Congress of Oppressed Nationalities (Brus- 
sels, February 1927) and the subsequent meetings of the League Against 
Imperialism. In the fall of 1927, the Nehrus visited Moscow for the tenth 
anniversary celebrations. Jawaharlal was to say later that seeing the Soviet 
Union had kept him from becoming a Communist. He was sympathetic 
toward Russian efforts but convinced that not Soviet but Gandhian meth- 
ods offered India the best route to the socialist society which was always to 
remain his goal. 

A consciousness of being morally right and riding the wave of the future 
gave the comparatively youthful Jawaharlal—then just turned 38—an 
ebullience which caused the Madras (1927) session of the Congress to 
declare ‘complete national independence’ as its goal—a prerequisite to the 
socialism for which he knew the Congress was not yet ready. He made it 
his mission both to educate his Congress colleagues and to cultivate the 
more radical youth and labor groups in an effort to narrow the gulf between 
these groups and the Congress. He plunged with abandon into his two-fold 
task, becoming so much in demand as a speaker that by year’s end (1928) 
he found himself the presiding officer of a series of organizations simulta- 
neously, as well as the most outspoken critic of the policies advocated by 
Motilal Nehru, then Congress President. Watchful eyes followed his activi- 
ties from several angles of vision. British authorities, Indian Communist 
leaders, and the older Congress leaders were dubious. Soon the British were 
to arrest him, the Communists to “expose” him, and the League Against 
Imperialism to expel him. He remained a hero to the younger men, includ- 
ing those who had lost faith in Gandhi. 


3 Speech delivered 13 October 1923. See Jagat S. Bright (ed.), Before and After Inde- 
pendence (New Delhi: 1950). 

41In a letter to Motilal Nehru, 2 September 1924. B. R. Nanda, The Nehrus: Motilal 
and Jawaharlal (New York: John Day, 1963), p. 247. 
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For the Congress, 1930 was to be a year of decision. A three-way split 
was threatened over the Congress ultimatum on dominion status—now 
expiring. Gandhi, who had in mind a limited Satyagraha campaign, feared 
the young extremists might break away. He had turned to Jawaharlal as 
the man to hold the party together, withdrawing in his favor from the 
presidency to which he had been nominated. Jawaharlal found the circum- 
stances of his election somewhat humiliating, but responded to Gandhi’s 
plea. Under Jawaharlal as President, the Congress declared for indepen- 
dence and civil disobedience, but left the details of the campaign to Gandhi. 
When Gandhi chose to march to the sea to break the salt laws, Nehru and 
many other colleagues were “bewildered” both by his choice of issue and 
the reforms—far short of independence—with which he associated his 
campaign. The Salt March, however, was a magnificent success, later to be 
recalled by Nehru as the high-water mark of his association with Gandhi. 
It also set a pattern which was to recur: Nehru, placed in a dilemma be- 
tween head and heart, would resolve it in favor of party unity, thereby 
placing himself in a more or less false position, never quite prepared for 
subsequent developments. In 1930, the negative feelings were soon for- 
gotten in a joyous consciousness of engaging in ethically unimpeachable, 
effective political action. The satisfactions were never thereafter to be 
equally unalloyed. 

The Salt Satyagraha swept the Congress leaders back into jail. Nehru, 
who always used jail terms for intensive reading, read Marx and Lenin for 
the first time, The idea that laws governing history could be deduced great- 
ly excited him. He accepted the equation of imperialism with capitalism 
and later took the further leap of equating it with fascism. As he attempted 
to interpret events by this new framework, the spectre of a forthcoming 
descent into fascism persistently oppressed him. His goal shifted subtly 
from achieving independence by getting rid of the British, to freeing India 
of capitalism to escape the doom of fascism. 

The ’thirties were a stressful period for Nehru. Not only did death take 
his father (1931), his wife (1936), and his mother (1938), but he fell out 
of step with all organized groups in India. Gandhi and Nehru each had a 
vision of India’s future. Each was confident of being in the right, and 
equally confident, initially, that the other, being intelligent, would in time 
be forced to agree. Gandhi did read Marx, but remained unimpressed. Class 
conflict was abhorrent to him. He had already had some success in persuad- 
ing the wealthy to consider their riches as being held in trust for the benefit 
of the unfortunate. He wanted to free the peasant from fear as well as from 
want by making him self-sufficient in food and clothing. On this basis, he 
claimed that he, too, was a socialist. He continued to oppose industrializa- 
tion, which he saw as the real source of the evils attributed to capitalism. 

Nehru’s ideal society was to be industrialized, with “political and eco- 
nomic freedom for all” and with the “acquisitive instinct” held firmly under 
government restraint. He came to accept much of Gandhi’s plans for the 
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peasants as useful, at least during a transition period, and compatible with 
industrialization under socialism. But what kept Nehru close to Gandhi, 
other than the strong personal bond of mutual attachment, was the lure of 
his splendid, uniquely Indian means of achieving independence. When 
Gandhi refused to use this method or—for what seemed to Nehru irrelevant 
reasons—called off a campaign once begun, he fell into profound despair. 
At such times he found comfort in the thought of the Soviet Union as a 
bulwark against fascism. He was interested in the success of all socialist 
efforts, but certain that he had a loftier vision for India. Only Gandhi’s 
leadership could bring his vision into being. He gave encouragement to the 
socialists, but held aloof from their party. 

In 1935-36, Nehru spent about six months in Europe with his wife during 
her terminal illness. Leaving his daughter in England to complete her edu- 
cation, he returned to India in March 1936, more alone than ever. He 
plunged at once into a crowded life as Congress President, “reigning, but 
not yet ruling,” as Gandhi, the real ruler, reminded him. Gandhi, approach- 
ing 67, had decided to groom Nehru—twenty years younger—as his suc- 
cessor. Gandhi was attracted by his fine character and active temperament, 
his fearlessness and high sense of honor. He was patient with Nehru’s ex- 
plosive temper, realizing that once the explosion was over, he became amen- 
able to a constructive solution. Behind the extreme language in which 
Nehru presented his ideas, Gandhi saw a man sober in action who would 
neither precipitate conflict nor shrink from conflict forced upon him. 
Gandhi planned to teach him more about avoidance of conflict, and counted 
on his sense of fair play to accept majority decisions. He accordingly tried 
to get Nehru to accept the Congress presidency year after year, from 1936 
onwards. Nehru accepted “the crown of thorns,” as Gandhi called it, in 
1936 and 1937. 

The thorns were real enough, and Nehru was not the only one to bear 
their scars. His colleagues, practical and pragmatic in viewpoint, were con- 
cerned with the coming elections under the 1935 Government of India Act. 
Nehru’s mind was on the gathering war clouds and his vision reflected not 
his hopes but his worst fears. The choice before mankind seemed to him to 
lie only between “some form of communism and some form of fascism.” 
Acceptance of office would, he thought, diminish revolutionary fervor and 
end in fascism. His efforts to convince his colleagues that if elected they 
should function only to obstruct the legislative process all but split the 
party. His colleagues, Gandhi wrote Nehru, “dreaded you because of your 
irritability. . . . They have chafed under your rebukes and magisterial 
manner and above all your arrogation of what has appeared to them your 
infallibility and superior knowledge . . .”® Gandhi held them all together, 
but Nehru thereafter began to reserve his frankness largely for the crowds. 


5 Gandhi to Nehru, 15 July 1936. A Bunch of Old Letters (London: Asia Publishing 
House; first British edition, 1960), p. 204. 
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Spurning office for himself, Nehru threw himself into a whirlwind cam- 
paign as Congress president, in what was for him a veritable discovery of 
India. The Indian masses thronged to see him—the average meeting num- 
bered 20,000—and waited for hours for a glimpse of him along his route. 
in the age-old Indian way they fastened on him with shining eyes, lifted 
out of themselves by this contact with Greatness and Goodness in person. 
India became for him thousands upon thousands of shining eyes, all focused 
on his own. The current that flowed between them went both ways, re- 
charging his own batteries, as he once put it. He did not prepare his 
speeches, nor did he pander to their prejudices. Rather, he attempted to 
instruct them. He learned to sensitize himself quickly to the “feel” of éach 
new crowd and then, over the loudspeakers he carried with him, would 
speak in a rambling, conversational style of what was on his mind. He won- 
dered occasionally what they made of references to Abyssinia, Spain, the 
Soviet Union, and America, but on the whole was able to persuade himself 
that communication had been effective. He, at any rate, offered himself as 
a symbol of a new India, and succeeded in kindling faith and hope. They, 
in turn, gave him a new sense of Indian unity in diversity. In the course of 
his tour he allowed himself brief visits to Mohenjo-Daro and the Ajanta 
and Ellora caves, gaining a new perspective on the sweep of Indian civiliza- 
tion. The size and enthusiasm of the crowds led him to believe there was a 
“bubbling ferment” in favor of socialism. His colleagues, although deeply 
impressed with his hold on both the masses and the younger intellectuals, 
thought otherwise. A parting of the ways appeared imminent more than 
once, but was prevented by Gandhi’s skilled intervention and Nehruw’s con- 
viction that the international situation made party unity indispensable. 

In the summer of 1938, Nehru, increasingly oppressed by international 
developments, went to see Europe for himself. Krishna Menon, who had 
become his literary agent in London, met him in Marseilles and the two 
hastened to Spain. At Barcelona, where bombs were falling, Nehru found 
himself strangely at peace. One can surmise that for him peace meant ab- 
sence of internal conflict, with mind and heart united as to interpretation 
of events and course of action. He had read the Webbs’ book (Soviet Com- 
munism: A New Civilization) with its praise of Soviet democracy. He was 
also greatly disturbed by the Soviet purges. In Spain, Nehru, responsive as 
always to human heroism, reached the conclusion that imperialism and 
fascism were indeed twins, and that the valid test of democracy was active 
opposition to fascism. 

After Spain, Nehru visited Czechoslovakia, Paris, Geneva, and London, 
watching with anguish of spirit the development of the Munich crisis. 
Europe, he was certain, was through—drained of courage and honor. Asia 
was now what mattered, and his prime task was to strengthen India against 
the rising tide of fascism. In London he was encouraged by meeting people 
recently arrived from China—both English and Chinese—who told him of 
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Chinese efforts to resist the influx of Japanese goods through a village co- 
operative movement intended to produce the wares China needed. 

On Nehrw’s return to India (November 1938), he was appointed chair- 
man of a Planning Committee by Subhas Chandra Bose, his successor as 
Congress President. The Committee was to survey the industrial situation 
in India as a first step in planning India’s industrialization. Nehru found 
this work fascinating, and enlarged its scope to include a ten-year plan with 
the basic objective of achieving national self-sufficiency. The strength of 
Nehru’s conviction that political independence would be illusory unless 
based upon economic independence can be seen in his position on interna- 
tional trade: trade with advanced countries would make India a victim of 
economic imperialism; but trade with less advanced countries would de- 
velop imperialist tendencies within India. To avoid this “whirlpool of 
economic imperialism,” international trade was to be kept at a minimum. 
The planners were a mixed group who could not agree on basic social policy, 
but Nehru, leading them from one concrete problem to another, and “toning 
down” his own ideas where necessary, was able to achieve remarkable coop- 
eration. The plan was never quite finished, however, as he was meanwhile 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment and the committee would not 
function in his absence. In Nehru’s scale of values, national planning hence- 
forth had top priority, even as against the unity of India itself. 

The year 1939 brought shock after shock to Nehru. The Congress crisis 
early in the year, strangely intertwined with Gandhi’s Rajkot fast and its 
bewildering aftermath, broke up party unity and left Nehru completely 
isolated and subjected to criticism from all sides. Worse still, his confidence 
in his own qualities of leadership left him. Then came the Hitler-Stalin 
pact, shaking his confidence in the Soviet Union as a bastion against fas- 
cism. Were great historical movements an illusion and opportunism and 
nationalism the reality? Was Europe’s failure to be attributed to shallow- 
ness of tradition? India and China, with their four-thousand-year-old tra- 
ditions, came to seem the abode of the truly civilized values. The world’s 
problems called for world-wide solutions, but meanwhile, if India and 
China could but stand together, their vast populations would secure them 
against any possible threat—political, economic, or even military—origin- 
ating elsewhere. He rushed at once to China, hoping to reach an under- 
standing with Chiang Kai-shek. He was still in China when recalled to 
India by the outbreak of war. 

The British declaration making India a belligerent ruffled the feelings of 
the Indians, who had not been consulted. Opinion varied widely as to the 
course of action to be taken. In the end, Congress leaders, under Gandhi’s 
generalship, made individual statements against the war in accordance with 
the Satyagraha code, and disappeared one by one behind prison walls. For 
Nehru, stirred by the heroism of Dunkirk and further impelled by hatred 
of fascism to take Britain’s side—if only Indian independence would be 
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granted!—the forced inaction of jail brought relief. He was “slowly de- 
veloping a measure of serenity, of poise, of strength of purpose which is 
impersonal,” he wrote. He warded off gloom by recalling that India and 
China had both “shown tremendous staying power for ages past. They 
have done so, I believe, because of their sense of moral values.’ 

Nehru and other Congress leaders were released from jail early in De- 
cember 1941. At their official meeting in January 1942, Gandhi formally 
designated Nehru as his “political heir,” again placing his trust in Nehru’s 
character as more important than the policy differences which divided them. 
Within a matter of months they were back in jail, when the failure of the 
“Cripps Mission” led to the “Quit India” resolution of 8 August 1942. 

During this ninth and longest of his prison terms, Nehru, as always, read 
widely and set his thoughts in order through writing. He gave considerable 
thought to leadership. Puzzling features in Gandhi’s leadership were clari- 
fied for him by B. H. Liddell Hart’s Strategy of Indirect Approach (1941). 
The distinction made here between the prophet and the leader was illu- 
minating to him. Prophets pursued the truth wherever it might lead, and 
were in the end stoned for it. The leader’s function was to strike a com- 
promise between truth and men’s receptivity to it. What Gandhi had done 
was to confuse these functions, playing now the prophet and now the 
leader. Nehru did not intend to mistake his own role, which he saw as that 
of leader. He also heeded the further advice on leadership strategy. The 
normal resistance to a new idea could be diminished by an indirect ap- 
proach—taking care not to lapse into untruth—presenting the idea not as 
radically new, but as time-honored practice being revived or modernized. 
No deception was involved, only care in tracing the connection—-since ‘there 
is nothing new under the sun.” This strategy was to characterize Nehrw’s 
efforts to convert India to socialism. This distinction between the prophet 
and the leader—who as mediator would forfeit success if too far in advance 
of his followers—was not only to govern his actions but to recur time and 
time again in his future comment on his role as Prime Minister. 

When at war’s end Nehru emerged from jail, to take part in the negotia- 
tions which led to Indian independence, he was 55 years old, but had by no 
means exhausted his capacity for growth. Awareness that he was still grow- 
ing gave him buoyancy until 1961, when his remarkable physique began 
to fail him. Yet, during those earlier prison years, he had accumulated a 
“storehouse of thought” on which to draw. It is not possible here to follow 
his leadership during the years of power, but it is my contention that his 
domestic and foreign policies developed in accordance with the basic view 
of India and of world trends which had evolved as shown above. 

Here then was a man with extraordinary self-awareness, who made full 


ê Letter of 28 October 1941. Krishna Nehru Hutheesing, Nehru’s Letters to His 
Sister (London: Faber and Faber, 1963), pp. 83-84. 
T See Nehru’s Discovery of India (New York: John Day, 1946), pp. 455-56. 
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and conscious use of his assets of personality and background and who also 
was concerned with how far he, as leader, could advance beyond his fol- 
lowers. To some observers, this quality of leadership appeared indecisive, 
but his goal never wavered and his sense of timing was, on the whole, 
sound. His life was dedicated to the Indian masses, in the effort to bring 
them, as humanely as possible, into a position in the modern world—not as 
a poverty-stricken replica of western nations—but as a nation to be looked 
up to, in consonance with India’s glorious past. 
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KIM IL-SONG OF NORTH KOREA 


CHONG-SIK LEE 


For nearly two decades, Kim Il-sõng has been the chairman of 
the Korean Worker’s Party, the Premier of the Democratic Republic of 
Korea, and the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army. There 
can be no doubt that he is the supreme ruler of North Korea. He has not 
only successfully skirted various attempts to unseat him, but displayed 
considerable agility and skill in manipulating internal and intrabloc dis- 
cord. Kim is indeed a man with an instinct for power and survival. 

And yet, few dictators in modern history have had so much difficulty 
in having their credentials accepted. If charisma involves a widespread 
and spontaneous acceptance of the leader’s political legitimacy, Kim 
Il-s6éng did not possess this quality when he was enthroned in 1945. 
Whether the intensive propaganda campaigns launched on his behalf 
aiter 1945 produced any meaningful change is still a matter for conjecture. 


Kim’s CHILDHOOD 


Even official biographies published in North Korea do not always agree 
on the exact dates of events concerning Kim’s early years, but most of the 
available sources, including the colonial Japanese police records and 
accounts written by his former colleagues, agree on a general outline. Kim, 
whose childhood name was Song-ju, was born in 1912 to a farmer in Tae- 
dong Prefecture, South Pyongan Province, a few miles west of Pyongyang. 
Evidently Song-ju’s father was not a very successful farmer. Between 1924 
and 1925,1 the family pulled up stakes in Korea and moved to Kirin Prov- 


1Qne 1952 North Korean source stated that the family moved out in 1925, but later 
sources say 1924. There are other discrepancies regarding dates between the earlier 
version of histories and later works. Official sources consulted are: The Propaganda and 
Agitation Department, Central Committee of the Korean Workers’ Party, Kim Il-sõng 
changgun ut yakjon (A Short Biography of General Kim Il-sõng) (Pyongyang: 1952, 
Hak-u Sobang reprint edition, Tokyo: 1954), pp. 2-9; Ch’oe Ch’ang-ik [in Korean 
History Editorial Committee], Chosen minzoku kaiho tososhi (History of the Korean 
People’s Struggle for Emancipation) (Kyoto: Japanese translation of the 1949 orig- 
inal, 1952), pp. 316-317; Yi Na-yong, Choson minjok haebang t’ujaengsa (History of 
the Korean People’s Struggle for Emancipation) (Pyongyang: 1958), pp. 336-338; 
Center for Historical Studies, Academy of Science, Choson t’ongsa (Outline History of 
Korea) (Pyongyang: 1958), II, 304-306. 
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ince in Manchuria, near the Korean border. Communist sources add that 
Sdng-ju’s father had participated in the March First Movement in 1919 
and was imprisoned for an unspecified period. The emigration was allegedly 
motivated by political reasons, but this claim cannot be substantiated from 
independent sources. It is, however, not difficult to envisage the socio- 
political environment of Séng-ju’s childhood. The March First Movement 
in Korea was a nation-wide demonstration that involved one to two mil- 
lion people. Thousands of Koreans were jailed, and it is conceivable that 
Song-ju’s father had also joined the demonstration. 

Little is known about the fate of Sdng-ju’s father in the Manchurian 
hinterland, but it is also general knowledge that the region adjoining Korea 
had been heavily populated by Koreans and had become a haven for 
Korean nationalists. As early as 1920 there were many converts to Com- 
munism among this group, mostly nationalists who saw some hope that 
the newly emergent Soviet Russia might eventually come to the aid of the 
Korean nationalists. 

Obviously, Song-ju was raised in a highly politicized environment with 
strong currents of nationalism and Communism. In the Manchurian hinter- 
lands, numerous nationalist and Communist groups organized military acad- 
emies, recruited fighters, and collected taxes. The living standards of the 
Korean immigrants were generally stringent, and most of them were sus- 
ceptible to Communist and other propaganda. A sensitive child could very 
well have been drawn into any of the organizations. 

The official biographers allege that Sdng-ju joined a local League of 
Young Communists (Comsomol} as early as 1926 when he was a middle 
school student in Kirin, and that because of his activities, he was im- 
prisoned for eight months between 1927 and 1928 by the Chang Tso-lin 
regime. Recent sources says the imprisonment was between 1929 and 
1930. Earlier sources say that he was graduated from the middle school 
in 1929 and soon afterward became the secretary of the East Manchuria 
Special District of the Comsomol and that he joined the Communist Party 
in October 1931. The later sources allege that the graduation was in 1930 
and that he became the secretary in 1931. Since all the Korean Com- 
munists had been absorbed by the Chinese Communist Party between 1930 
and 1931, Kim’s membership would have been in the CCP. Although the 
Japanese consulate police in Chientao collected detailed information re- 
garding the Korean Communist activities in Manchuria and much of 
these are extant, no record has been found to substantiate any of the du- 
bious claims concerning Song-ju. 


Kim AS A GUERRILLA LEADER 


The theme most heavily stressed by the North Korean Communists 
since 1945 has been Kim’s role as a prominent anti-Japanese guerrilla 
leader. According to North Korean sources, Kim began his career as a 
guerrilla leader with nine followers in the spring of 1932 in Ant’u Prefec- 
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ture, Kirin Province.? After the so-called Manchurian Incident of Sep- 
tember 1931, when the Japanese Army began systematically taking over 
Manchuria, various Chinese leaders organized large-scale armed groups to 
resist Japanese encroachment, and it is indeed possible that Kim formed 
an armed band of his own at that time. 

The North Korean historians of today, intent on establishing Kim 
Il-song as the leader of the Korean revolutionary movement as early as 
possible, however, resort to absurd extremities. One prominent Com- 
munist historian, Yi Na-yong, for instance, asserts that the “Anti-Japanese 
guerrilla unit led by Marshall Kim II-sdng’s distinguished strategies and 
tactics became the most advanced and strongest armed unit... . In 1934, 
having the Eastern Manchurian Anti-Japanese People’s Guerrilla Unit as 
the core, Marshall Kim I]-song and his comrades guided the anti-Japanese 
guerrilla forces in southern and northern Manchuria to organize the 
Korean People’s Revolutionary Army.” 3 Although the North Korean his- ° 
torians have not actually conferred the title of commander of the Korean 
People’s Revolutionary Army (KPRA) upon Kim Il-sõng, they have con- 
sistently implied that Kim was the guiding force of this “Army” and that 
his “Army” had inflicted severe damage on the Japanese forces in Man- 
churia prior to the liberation of Korea in 1945. The Communist historians 
of course credit the Soviet Union for having liberated Korea, but they 
always insist that Kim’s army had fought alongside the Soviet army. The 
image projected by official historians is that Kim was not only a guerrilla 
leader of importance but that he was the only Korean leader who had 
materially contributed to the liberation of Korea. The argument is that 
the mantle of power fell upon his shoulders naturally after 1945 because 
of this record. 

The actual accomplishments of Kim Il-song, however, were much more 
modest. The KPRA, for instance, would seem to be a figment of the 
Imagination of Communist historians, Yim Ch’un-ch’u, one of Kim’s fol- 
lowers during the guerrilla days, revealed that the KPRA was in fact an 
informal designation for the Second Army of the Northeastern (i.e., Man- 
churian) People’s Revolutionary Army.* If this is the case, it is certain 
that Kim never served as its commander. 

Although a majority of the Second Army (which in fact never consisted 
of more than 2,000 men) were indeed Koreans,® the Chinese leaders and 
troops would not have accepted the unofficial KPRA title, particularly 


2 Hang-Il mujang chonjokchi rul ch’ajaso, p. 43. 

3 Yi Na-yong, op. cit., p. 354. Also see Choson t’ongsa, II, 320. 

4 Yim Ch’un-ch’u, Hang-Il mujang t’ujaeng shigi rul hoesang kayo (Reflections on 
the Period of Anti-Japanese Armed Struggles) (Pyongyang: Korean Workers’ Party 
Press, 1960), p. 24. 

5 For a detailed treatment of the development of the Northeastern People’s Revolu- 
tionary Army, see Gunjibu, Komongu (Advisory Department, Ministry of the Army, 
Manchukuo), Manshu kyosanhi no kenkyu (Study of the Communist Insurgents in 
Manchuria) (n.p., 1937). 
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after the so-called “Min-séng-t’uan incident” between 1934 and 1936 
when most of the Korean Communists in Manchuria were purged by the 
Chinese on the suspicion that the Korean Communists were in fact the 
agents of Japanese imperialists. At his peak of power and glory in June 
1937, when he led a contingent (150 men according to North Korean 
Communists) to a border town near Hyesanjin and attacked the Japanese 
local government facilities there (known as the “Hesan Incident” among 
the Japanese), Kim Il-song was the Commander of the “Sixth Division of 
the Second Army.” In spite of the impressive title, however, the total 
number of troops in his “division” never exceeded 300. Kim also sent, at 
the instruction of Chinese superiors, a number of agents into various north 
Korean industrial centers, such as Hungnam, Hamhung, and Wonsan, be- 
tween 1936 and 1937 to organize branches of the Fatherland Restoration 
Society (Choguk Kwangbok-hoe), but the arrest of some 800 followers 
between October 1937 and late 1938 crushed the incipient movement.’ The 
Manchukuo security police assigned a special task force unit to pursue Kim 
Tl-sdng’s group into the Manchurian hinterland as one of several meas- 
ures taken to crush the last vestiges of the anti- Japanese guerrillas in 
Manchuria. Kim was forced to mae to Siberia in 1941 with a small 
number of survivors.’ 


Kim AS A POLITICAL LEADER IN NORTH KOREA 


Kim’s accomplishments during the nine years of guerrilla operations cer- 
tainly would have earned him a place of honor along with the multitude of 
other guerrilla leaders and revolutionaries Korea had produced since 1905. 
The 1937 Hesan Incident appears to have earned Kim wide publicity in 
Korea. A legend was even beginning to develop around his name, although 
Kim was generally depicted as an old, bearded patriot whose revolutionary 
career had begun before 1910. 

To possess a record as a revolutionary was one thing, but it was quite 
another to attain political hegemony over North Korea after 1945. In terms 
‘of age, the length of his revolutionary career, actual accomplishments, and 
reknown, Kim would have faced a stiff competition from the numerous 
other Korean revolutionary leaders who emerged from underground in 
1945, Even if due credit were given to his accomplishments as a revolu- 
tionary, Kim Il-söng could not have been regarded as more than a minor 
figure in the political arena. 

In North Korea, however, all these ex-revolutionaries had to operate in 


6 For details, see Chong-sik Lee, “Witchhunt Among the Guerrillas: The Min-séng- 
tuan Incident,” China Quarterly, No. 26 (April-June, 1966), pp. 107-117. 

7 For details, see “The Summary of the Thought Purification Operation in the South 
Hamgyong Province Border Area,” in High Court, Prosecutor’s Bureau (Seoul), Skiso 
iho (Thought Report Series), No. 20, pp. 7-14. 

8 For details of the counterguerrilla operations, see my forthcoming work, Counter- 
insurgency in Manchuria: The Japanese Experience (Santa Monica, California, The 
RAND Corporation, 1967). 
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the milieu of Soviet occupation, and the support or at least the acquiescence 
of the Soviet authorities was essential for success. In this respect, Kim 
Il-song was an undisputed winner, for he arrived in Pyongyang already 
anointed by the Soviet command. There are grounds for doubting that the 
Soviet forces entered Korea with a premeditated plan; it is more likely that 
the Soviet command possessed no more detailed instruction than to estab- 
lish a “friendly regime” in Korea. But it is also clear that Kim was to 
serve as the Soviet’s man in this regime. In this sense, the contest for 
power in North Korea was concluded even before it began. 

The crucial question, then, is why Kim Il-séng? What advantages did 
Kim possess over such other prominent figures as Kim Tu-bong or Pak 
Hon-yong, both of whom possessed formidable credentials as revolution- 
aries? Kim Tu-bong, many years senior to Kim Il-söng, was already a 
reputed Korean linguist before 1905, and had been active among the Korean 
revolutionaries in Shanghai as early as 1919. More importantly, he had been 
the head of the Korean Independence League in Yenan, a Korean leftwing 
group fostered by the Chinese Communist Party. The League also possessed 
a small (approximately 300 in 1940) but seasoned officers’ corps organized 
into the Korean Volunteers’ Army. Pak Hin-ydng’s revolutionary career 
also went back to 1919 when he became the head of the Korean Young 
Communists’ League in Shanghai. He played an important role in the for- 
mation of the Korean Communist Party in Seoul in 1925, and had been 
imprisoned by the Japanese for a number of years. Pak was generally looked 
upon as a leader of the Communist movement in Korea immediately after 
the Japanese surrender. 

Perhaps the most crucial factor in the selection of Kim Il-séng by the 
Russians was the simple fact that he had been in eastern Siberia since 1941. 
Presumably, the choice for leadership was made in eastern Siberia before 
the Soviet Union declared war against Japan in 1945; we can also assume 
that the Soviet leaders there were unfamiliar with the history or actual 
conditions of the Korean revolutionary movement. In spite of the early 
contacts between the Korean Communists and Comintern, most of the 
Korean leaders had been discredited in the eyes of Comintern by the 1930’s. 
The fact that the Communist efforts to reconstruct the party in Korea after 
1928 had failed must be borne in mind, and it also seems unlikely that the 
Russians had much information about Korean revolutionaries active in 
China. In contrast, the Soviet Command must have had ample opportu- 
nities to test and indoctrinate Kim during his four years in Soviet territory. 
Compared to Kim Il-sõng, then, such figures as Kim Tu-bong or Pak Hin- 
yong were unknown quantities to the Soviet authorities in spite of the fact 
that they were better known among Koreans. 

The choice having been made, Kim was pushed to the forefront of North 
Korean politics by his appointment as secretary of the North Korean Cen- 
tral Bureau of the Korean Communist Party in October 1945 , and later as 
Vice-Chairman of the North Korean Workers’ Party. In 1948, he became 
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the first, and so far only, premier of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, and in 1949, the chairman of the Korean Workers’ Party. 


Kim’s STYLE OF LEADERSHIP 


Kim’s performance as the leader of the party and regime in the pre- 
Korean War period is difficult to judge. Until 1948, North Korea was under 
Soviet occupation, and it is more than likely that the Soviet Command dic- 
tated the basic policy lines in North Korea. Young Kim Il-song, in any 
event, would not have had much knowledge or experience about govern- 
mental affairs to challenge the Soviet authorities. Little information is 
available to determine the actual role played by Kim I]-song in decision- 
making, including the fateful decision in 1950 to embark on the devastating 
and disastrous war. 

Speeches and reports delivered before 1953 indicate that a semblance of 
collective leadership existed among the North Korean Communist leaders. 
In contrast to later periods, several leaders, including Pak Hon-yong and 
Kim Tu-bong, were prominently featured in North Korean journals and 
newspapers, and these leaders did not always pay homage to Kim Il-song. 
Even after the truce was concluded in 1953 and North Korea began to enter 
its reconstruction stage, divergence of opinion on policy matters was per- 
mitted among the top echelon personnel. Kim Il-séng may have been at the 
top, but he was not beyond challenge. 

The Twentieth Congress of the CPSU and the destalinization campaign 
in 1956 then must be seen as the turning point in North Korean history. As 
is well known, some of Kim’s opponents, emboldened by developments in 
the Soviet Union and elsewhere, attempted to reverse the trend toward 
one-man rule in North Korea. Kim was directly challenged in 1956 at a 
plenary meeting of the Central Committee of the Korean Workers’ Party. 
His opponents, however, were crushed. 

His success in smashing the opposition in 1956 created a situation under 
which Kim Il-séng could wield unmitigated power in North Korea. Pak 
Hoén-yéng and his cohorts of the “domestic”? faction had already been 
purged in 1953. Kim’s opponents in 1956 included the leading elements of 
both the Soviet faction (i.e., those born and raised in the Soviet Union) and 
the Yenan faction. He now surrounded himself with followers whose pri- 
mary loyalty was to himself. The post-Stalin leaders of the Soviet Union no 
longer exercised tight control over North Korea. Although the influence of 
the Chinese Communists on policy matters was increasing, the Chinese were 
circumspect in interfering with domestic politics. 

The pattern of leadership adopted by Kim Il-söng after 1956 was charac- 
terized by regimentation, austerity, and the cult of personality. Possibly 
Kim’s record as a guerrilla fighter in Manchuria, his observation of the 
austere conditions in the Soviet Union and his experiences during the 
Korean war conditioned him and his followers toward a para-military pat- 
tern of leadership, under which all administrative actions are executed in 
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the manner of military campaigns. The forced march toward collective 
farms (“cooperatives”), the maximization of coerced savings, and the deifi- 
cation of Kim Il-sõng are now familiar stories. 

In February 1960, Kim Il-sõng launched a variation of the “mass line” 
tactic, labeled the Ch’dngsanri spirit in North Korea because it was this 
area to the west of Pyongyang that the call was first sounded by Kim 
Il-song. The main theme is that to make the “flying horse movement” 
(Ch’ollima undong ) to increase production a success, the leaders must per- 
sonally work at the local level to guide the masses. “The fundamental (ele- 
ment) in the Ch’éngsanri method is for the activists in the leadership posi- 
tion to enter into the masses, intensify activities with the masses, and to 
mobilize the passion and creativity to the maximum extent.”® To accentuate 
this point, Kim himself spent fifteen days in Ch’éngsanri west of Pyong- 
yang, personally instructing farmers. The assumption, of course, is that the 
party leaders are somehow endowed with superior knowledge on rice plant- 
ing and a host of other technical subjects, and that Communism is the 
source spring of all knowledge. 

Even though the language used in the Ch’dngsanri oracle is similar to 
that of the “mass line” in Communist China, there is an essential difference 
in the North Korean approach. The Chinese use the “mass line” to exercise 
control and elicit mass support by stressing the slogan of learning from the 
masses; the North Korean emphasis is on teaching the masses. Kim’s “mass 
line,” therefore, is more akin to a military operation in which officers en- 
dowed with superior knowledge and experience provide closer guidance and 
supervision to their subordinates. The problem here, of course, is that the 
higher echelons of the party, i.e., the ideologues, must delve into unfamiliar 
fields. 

Kim I]-song, however, seems to have found a way to skirt the problem of 
lack of expertise and to draw maximum advantage for himself from an ad- 
verse situation. According to those who recently observed Kim’s manner of 
operation at close hand, Kim spends a few hours learning key technical 
terms and formulae before inspecting a factory, poultry farm, or a collec- 
tive. Pointed technical questions accompanied by revelations of a few text- 
book formulae evidently produce the intended effects. Repetition of this 
formula and propagation of this news through various media—including 
words of mouth by awed witnesses—create the image of the Premier as 
either an omnipotent person or a hard working student on all matters. 

Kim also uses occasions of “direct personal guidance” to create and 
perpetuate the superstition that “Comrade Premier’s visit would bring good 
fortune to our organization.” This is possible because of Kim’s unlimited 
power and the general lack of material resources throughout North Korea. 
For example, when Kim asks a factory technician why certain apparatus 


®¥For the basic document on the Ch’ongsanri “oracle” see “Comrade Kim Il-song’s 
Instructions Concerning the Firm Establishment of the Revolutionary Mass Line and 
To Thoroughly Permeate the Party’s Mass Line,” Kulloja [The Worker], Feb. 15, 1960. 
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is not working at maximum capacity, he would invariably be told that such 
and such resources are lacking. Kim is in a position to instruct the provin- 
cial or other pertinent officials to supply the necessary materials. Or in the 
case of a collective farm favored by a visit from Kim, all resources, such as 
fertilizers or water, are diverted from the neighboring areas to enhance the 
collective’s productivity after his departure. This formula may be detri- 
mental to overall planning and production, but there is no doubt that the 
premier’s position as knowledgeable leader is enhanced. Since no one else 
in the entire system has such unlimited power, none could emulate this 
formula. 

Kim .Il-sõng’s more general exhortations for increased production in all 
fields of the economy, however, were not usually accompanied by offers of 
material incentives. Ideological indoctrination and appeals to nationalist 
sentiments were substituted for material incentives. This also can be inter- 
preted as a manifestation of Kim’s background as an ideologue and guerrilla 
leader, because the objective is to transform the North Korean populace 
into Communist guerrilla fighters in the economic arena. The primary in- 
centive for the guerrillas were ideological conviction and patriotism rather 
than material rewards. The hope of the North Korean Communists seems 
to be that similar incentives will mobilize the entire population in the eco- 
nomic front. In other Communist societies, similar approaches have not 
succeeded. Judging from the poor record in agricultural production in North 
Korea, Kim I]-song’s policy does not appear to be having any better results. 

The cult of personality in North Korea deserves special mention. The 
program to apotheothize Kim I]-séng began under the Soviet occupation, 
but the program was intensified after the destalinization campaign had 
been launched in Moscow. Previously, only Kim’s birthplace had been spot- 
lighted intensively, but since 1956 a great number of revolutionary (i.e., 
pre-1945) “shrines” have been formed to glorify the past achievements of 
the supreme leader. Histories have been rewritten, and a great number of 
new items of propaganda materials have been produced and disseminated 
to focus attention upon Kim’s revolutionary career. (Of course, the defeat 
of the Korean People’s Army in the Korean War is never attributed to its 
supreme commander.) The North Korean masses are now taught to believe 
that Kim was the only revolutionary leader of significance before 1945 and 
that he almost single-handedly defeated the Japanese imperialists. 

Attempts have also been made in recent years to create a father image 
around Kim Il-song. He is often depicted as a warm-hearted fighter who 
showers his affection upon afflicted women and children. Pamphlets and 
articles are entitled “He Loved Us So.” He has also been exposing himself 
more frequently to the masses through well-publicized visits to various in- 
dustrial installations and collective farms. Party propaganda materials treat 
these visits as those of a benevolent, fatherly and affable emperor commu- 
nicating with his beloved subjects. Most photographs of Kim show him 
either smiling tenderly at his subjects or laughing with them. Perhaps these 
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are intended to tone down the image of a ruthless and harsh revolutionary 
—an image little altered by the austere policies adopted after 1953. On the 
other hand, this may be seen as an attempt to convince the masses that he 
is not only a national hero but a benevolent national father in the tradi- 
tional (feudal? bourgeois?) sense, to be revered for his wisdom and benev- 
olence. One would not be surprised to find the feudalistic title of national 
father conferred upon him by some village cooperative. In any event, the 
North Korean regime does not seem to be loath to supplement ideological 
exhortations with more traditional appeals. 

In this intensive campaign to build a cult around Kim I]-song, some bio- 
graphical data has had to be suppressed or ignored. For obvious reasons, 
North Korean historians never admit that Kim’s Korean unit was a small 
component in the predominantly Chinese “Northeastern (Manchurian) 
Anti-Japanese Allied Army.” Nor is the fact that Kim was a member of the 
Chinese Communist Party ever mentioned. At all cost, Kim must be built 
up as a genuine Korean hero, rather than as an auxiliary to a foreign 
movement. 

The North Korean historians also never note that Kim II-song had to 
retreat to safer territory in Siberia in 1941, although Kim himself admitted 
this privately soon after his return to Korea in 1945. To do so would be 
tantamount to placing him on the same level as other Korean revolution- 
aries who either went underground in Korea or were forced into hibernation 
abroad. Kim must always appear to be an invincible conqueror. 

No definite answer could be given at this stage whether or not Kim 
Il-sõng is regarded by his “followers” or “disciples” as a charismatic leader, 
an individual “set apart from ordinary men and treated as endowed with 
supernatural, superhuman, or at least specifically exceptional powers or 
qualities.”!° But this is the end for which the North Korean regime has 
dedicated intensive and steady efforts during the last decade. Indications 
are that some of these efforts are producing intended effects. 


10 Talcott Parsons (ed.), Max Weber: The Theory of Social and Economic Organi- 
zation (New York: 1947), p. 358. Weber had added that “How the quality in question 
would be ultimately judged from any ethical, aesthetic, or other such point of view is 
naturally entirely indifferent for purposes of definition. What is alone important is how 
the individual is actually regarded by those subject to charismatic authority, by his 
“followers” or “disciples.” 


CHONG-SIK LEE is Associate Professor in the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


MAO TSE-TUNG AS A CHARISMATIC LEADER 


STUART R. SCHRAM 





It may or may not be possible to manufacture charisma for any 
national leader, even though he be entirely lacking in remarkable personal 
qualities. Surely no one imagines that this has happened in Mao’s case. 
Nonetheless, the cult of the “great leader, great teacher, great supreme 
commander and great helmsman” has now so far obscured the real Mao that 
it is perhaps worth emphasizing how strongly marked have been his qual- 
ities of leadership from the very beginning. In his early twenties, as a stu- 
dent in Changsha, he displayed this aptitude in diverse ways, from organ- 
izing student unions and discussion groups and editing newspapers to spon- 
taneously assuming command of the defense of the school building against 
marauding soldiers. In a succession of other circumstances—organizing 
peasant associations in Hunan in 1925, leading his little band of guerrillas 
to the Chingkangshan in the fall of 1927, abandoning the attack on Chang- 
sha in July 1930 and changing the tactics of the Red Army during the Long 
March—he acted with little or no support from higher Party authorities, or 
even against their strong opposition, and carried his comrades with him 
through the sheer force of his personality. And in the years after 1949, those 
who had the occasion to observe him with his peers of the Party and State 
leadership found that he stood cut among them all, not only by virtue of 
his official position but because of his intense presence. In a word, the cur- 
rent extravagant and absurd Maoolatry serves to magnify the image of a 
genuinely remarkable individual, and not to create a personality where 
none exists. 

To the extent that Mao’s success in establishing his image as the leader 
of the Chinese people can be explained by his personal qualities, his appeal 
appears to lie in the fact that he is at once very close, in origins and men- 
tality, to the peasants who constitute the overwhelming majority of the 
population, and at the same time’ strangely remote. As the son of a poor 
peasant who had improved his lot by hard work and small-scale trading, he 
occupied an intermediate position in Chinese rural society, being materially 
better off than many of his neighbors, but feeling himself at the same time 
in a situation of inferiority as compared to the landlords’ sons he met at 
school, with their fine clothes and social graces. And although he has long 
since transcended the tradition-bound intellectual universe of his youth, his 
closeness to the peasantry is still attested by the earthy humor and meta- 
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phors drawn from Chinese folklore that characterize his speech and writing. 

But if Mao is to some extent still a peasant in his manners and patterns 
of thought, he likewise exhibits the reserved and distant attitude of a per- 
son conscious of his own uniqueness and superiority. One of the subtlest 
and most penetrating accounts of Mao’s personality is that of Agnes Smed- 
ley, who found him, on their first meeting in 1937, vaguely sinister and 
repellent. Later they became good friends, but she still sensed in him a 
certain spiritual isolation. “As Chu Teh was loved,” she wrote, “Mao Tse- 
tung was respected. The few who came to know him best had affection for 
him, but his spirit dwelt within itself, isolating him.” 1 

The dual impression thus created by Mao, who appeared to the average 
Chinese as very like himself and at the same time grand and remote, is 
obviously an excellent starting-point for establishing a charismatic image. 
But this natural appeal based on his real personality has been reinforced 
both by his methods of leadership in general, and by the efforts which were 
begun more than a quarter of a century ago to create a Mao cult. 

Mao’s leadership techniques cannot be isolated from his revolutionary 
model as a whole, and this model proceeds in turn from certain fundamental 
orientations. First among these is the concern with restoring China’s dignity 
and independence. Mao’s nationalism has, of course, found an ideological 
justification in the Leninist theory of imperialism, but his commitment to 
China’s greatness is a theme which runs through the whole of his conscious 
life. One of his earliest political impressions was produced by reading a 
pamphlet which began, “Alas! China will be subjugated.” For half a cen- 
tury, he has dedicated himself to reversing the process of political decay and 
national humiliation which characteried the China of his boyhood. 

The manner in which Mao pursues this goal has, of course, varied over 
the years, but his ideas and policies have been marked throughout by two 
other traits: a tremendous emphasis on the importance of transforming 
men’s minds as the indispensable condition for transforming society, and a 
taste for things military. 

From the time of the May Fourth Movement, Mao Tse-tung has believed 
in the necessity of a “cultural revolution” which would eliminate the passive 
attitudes of submission to natural fatality and hierarchical authority char- 
acteristic of traditional Chinese society, and produce “new people,” bent on 
changing both nature and society. At first, under the influence of Western 
liberalism, Mao saw this revolution primarily as a process of individual 
emancipation. Since his conversion to Leninist collectivism, he has believed 
that the individual could change himself only through participation in the 
struggles of the masses. But from beginning to end he has placed a stronger 
emphasis on the moral and psychological aspect of revolution than any 
other major communist leader. This tendency led him, as early as 1929, 
to institute in his little guerrilla army techniques of indoctrination which 


1 Agnes Smedley, Battle Hymn of China (London: Gollancz, 1944), pp. 121-122. 
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were later to be applied on a wider scale, first to the Chinese Communist 
Party in the rectification campaign of 1942, and then, following the victory 
of 1949, to the population of China as a whole. 

If Mao attaches so much importance to ideological remoulding, it is 
because he regards the human factor as decisive in any revolutionary strug- 
gle. As early as 1930, he criticized Lin Piao for “over-estimating the impor- 
tance of objective forces and underestimating the importance of sub- 
jective forces.” * (Lin Piao has now apparently recovered from this error.) 
This extreme voluntarism, which has manifested itself in particularly strik- 
ing forms in recent years, particularly at the time of the “Great Leap For- 
ward,” is directly linked to the third trait mentioned above, which I have 
characterized elsewhere as Mao’s “military romanticism.” 3 For, as Mao 
himself wrote in 1938, war represents the ultimate in “conscious action.” 
The stage of action upon which military commanders function, he declared, 
“must be built upon objective conditions, but on this stage, they can direct 
the performance of many living dramas, full of sound and color, of power 
and grandeur.” * In warfare—especially in guerrilla warfare as Mao prac- 
ticed it In years past—-men may in fact be more important than weapons, 
and the issue of a combat may depend not on the resources of each side 
but on the skill and courage with which they are employed. Thus economic 
and technical rationality, which appears to Mao as a form of servitude 
unworthy of revolutionaries, is forced to take second place to the human 
will. 

The three traits of nationalism, “military romanticism,” and an emphasis 
on “conscious action” can be directly related to the policies which charac- 
terize Mao’s rise to power: mobilization of the Chinese against Japanese 
aggression, guerrilla warfare, and thought reform. Indeed, the correspon- 
dence between Mao’s personality and his actions, in the picture I have just 
presented, is so perfect that it may cause misgivings. Was Mao really able 
to seize the leadership of the Chinese revolution because he possessed a 
combination of attributes that made him uniquely well fitted for the task? 
Or do we merely assume that he had the necessary qualities because in fact 
he did achieve power? 

Mao’s early writings confirm that he did actually exhibit the basic per- 
sonality traits I have singled out, even before his conversion to communism. 
This does not imply, of course, that his ideas and attitudes were not modi- 
fied in the course of his experience. Thus, for example, his rural back- 
ground and his taste for martial exploits may have led him to turn more 
easily than some of his city-bred comrades to guerrilla warfare as the prin- 
cipal form of struggle in China over a long period; but his experience of 


` 2“Letter to Comrade Lin Piao” (now known under the title “A Spark Can Start a 
Prairie Fire”), Hsiian-chi, 1947 edition, supplement, pp. 98-99. 

3See my article, “The ‘Military Deviation’ of Mao Tse-tung,” Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 1 (1964), pp. 49-56. 

4 “On Protracted War,” in Selected Works (Peking), Vol. IT, p. 152. 
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armed combat further developed and strengthened his military-mindedness. 

If, throughout most of his career, Mao’s ideas were on the whole well 
attuned to China’s needs, the drama of the years since 1958 has been the 
increasingly flagrant divorce between the belief in human omnipotence born 
of his guerrilla experience and the objective difficulties of economic devel- 
opment. Mao’s belief that political zeal can advantageously replace tech- 
nical competence has involved him in a conflict not only with reality, but 
with a majority of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
headed by the “top Party person in authority taking the capitalist road,” 
Liu Shao-ch’i. 

The answer of Mao and his supporters to this resistance from men and 
things has been an attempt, entirely without precedent in the history of the 
communist movement, to place the leader above the Party as the sole 
source of authority and the sole source of truth. This is something that 
even Stalin never ventured to do. However slavishly he may have been 
praised in his latter years as the greatest genius in every domain, he always 
claimed to rule as the mandatary of the Party, deriving his authority from 
the Party and faithfully executing the Party’s will. 

Mao has, of course, a very good practical reason for abandoning this 
fiction—namely, that he has lost the support of the majority of the Party. 
It is perfectly obvious that this is the motive behind the current violent 
attacks on Liu Shao-ch’i’s “slavish” interpretation of democratic centralism, 
and the affirmation that, on the contrary, higher authorities should be 
obeyed only when they are right.” But it could also be argued—though one 
should be wary of reading the present back into the past—that this exalta- 
tion of the leader as an individual was implicit from the beginning in Mao 
Tse-tung’s personality and style of leadership. 

The emergence of a veritable Mao cult began in 1942, at the time of the 
“rectification campaign,” and reached its first climax at the Seventh Party 
Congress in April 1945. Ironically enough, it was Liu Shao-ch’i who then 
took it upon himself to praise Mao Tse-tung’s thought as “the greatest 
achievement and glory of our Party and the Chinese people,” and “the 
highest theoretical attainment of the Chinese people.” € Although the Party 
was mentioned, Liu’s speech dealt primarily with the direct relationship 
between Mao, who was depicted as the greatest figure in Chinese history, 
and the nation it was his mission to lead. 

Throughout the first sixteen years of the Chinese People’s Republic, and 
especially after 1958, the Mao cult was carried to a higher and higher level, 
but until the autumn of 1966 this cult continued to be focused on his 
thought rather than on his person. The Red Guard rallies, beginning in 
August 1966, saw the emergence of a completely new type of communion 

5 See, for example, Peking Review No. 16 (April 14, 1967), pp. 12-15. 


6 Liu Shao-ch’i, On the Party, Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1950, pp. 29-37 
passim. 
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between the leader and the masses. They were also marked by a singular 
phenomenon directly related to the problem of charismatic leadership, 
namely the conferring of a sacred character not only on Mao’s words, but 
on the object—the famous little red book of quotations—containing the 
leader’s words, which the Red Guards carried with them day and night, 
and kept by their side as they slept. Physical contact with the leader was 
also invested with a significance which is not unfamiliar, thanks to other 
examples of recent memory. Thus, for example, a Red Guard who had 
shaken the leader’s hand did not wash until hundreds of his comrades had 
been able to touch the hand that had been in contact with Mao’s. 

It is impossible here to attempt even a brief analysis of recent political 
developments in China as a whole.’ I can only focus on the single issue 
of the role of Mao’s personality. In this respect, one is struck by the cur- 
rent systematic attacks on virtually the whole of the Chinese Communist 
leadership with the exception of Mao’s most loyal supporters. These can 
be explained, in the case of the “‘Khrushchev-type poisonous snake Liu 
Shao-ch’i,” and also of the Secretary General of the Party, Teng Hsiao- 
ping, by the fact that Mao is engaged in a desperate struggle for power 
with these men. But why is it necessary to denounce Mao’s oldest comrade- 
in-arms, Chu Teh, as an “old-style militarist from Yiinnan,” a “big rascal,” 
and a “madly ambitious character” who must be thoroughly overthrown 
and trampled upon? 8 

Senile vanity and jealousy of any possible rival for the people’s affection 
obviously plays a role in this behavior, as does Stalinist paranoia (Chu Teh, 
too, is accused of participation in an anti-Mao’ “coup d’Etat’’). There are 
also clear echoes of traditional emperor-worship in the current image of 
Mao as the mediator between the Chinese people and its historic destiny. 
But quite apart from these recent pathological tendencies, it is doubtful 
whether Mao, who has always been exceedingly conscious of the importance 
of organization as an instrument of political action, ever completely 
accepted, or even understood, the Leninist concept which entrusts the des- 
tinies of the revolution to the Party as a collective body. His own loyalties 
have always gone rather to men—from the ultra-conservative Tseng Kuo- 
fan who was one of his idols as an adolescent, to Lenin and Stalin. Sim- 
ilarly, he finds it normal that the Chinese people should follow Chairman 
Mao, the “red sun in the hearts of the peoples of the world,” and not the 


TFor my view of the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” down to January 
1967, see the conclusion to the American edition of my biography of Mao Tse-tung, 
published in May by Simon and Schuster. I have dealt briefly with more recent devel- 
opments in an article in the (London) Sunday Times of March 5, 1967. 

8 See the article “Pa ta chiin-fa ta yeh-hsin-chia Chu Te hei szu-ling ch’iu-ch’u-lai,” 
(“Drag forth the big militarist and madly ambitious character Chu Teh, the black com- 
mander”), Hsin Pei-ta No. 29 (January 23, 1967), p. 3. Mao himself wrote the mast- 
head for this organ of the students of Peking University in his own calligraphy last 
autumn, and the contents may certainly be taken as reflecting his views. 
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faceless party bureaucracy. A few years ago he was reported to have justified 
the cult of his own personality with the argument that the Chinese people 
at their present stage of development still required such a semi-divine figure 
to reassure them. Events in the near future will probably shed considerable 
light on the degree of justification which attaches to this view. In any case, 
it is obvious that there is one person in China who takes the keenest 
delight in the image of Mao Tse-tung as a great charismatic leader, namely 
Mao himself. 





STUART R. SCHRAM is on the Staff of the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Poli- 
tiques in Paris. 
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THE BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
“THE PROLETARIAN CULTURAL REVOLUTION” 


GENE T. HSIAO* 





The Chinese Communist Party is now forty-six years old. Its 
successful seizure of power in 1949 and many of its subsequent achieve- 
ments have frequently been attributed to the “solidarity” of its leadership 
by outside observers. From the time when Mao Tse-tung obtained de facto 
leadership of the Party at the Tsunyi Conference in 1935, no one seriously 
questioned his authority and the unity of the Party leadership. 

“The great proletarian cultural revolution,” however, has not only ex- 
posed the existence of a powerful opposition to Mao’s authority, but has 
also revealed an almost complete shakeup of the Party’s ruling elite, from 
the Central Committee down to the primary level. In recent months, Mao 
has had to call in the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) to oppose the very 
Party apparatus of which he remains the head; to strike down what he 
terms “a handful of Party persons who are in power and taking the cap- 
italist road”; to organize the Red Guards and various other types of 
“revolutionary rebels” to attack and replace local Party and state admini- 
strations, including the management of production units; to halt the 
activities of the Chinese Communist Youth League, which was traditionally 
a strong arm and a reserve force of the Party; to reorganize time and again 
the editorial boards of leading Party organs and other mass media; to start 
the issuance of numerous wall posters and Red Guard newspapers; to arrest 
and punish, mostly by the Red Guards, Party and state officials who had 
served him for decades; and more recently, to openly declare “a struggle 
for the seizure of power” throughout the country. 

Does all this mean that Mao has lost control, or is on the verge of col- 
lapse? Who is his real opposition? Is it created by Mao himself; by a group 
of persons conspiring to overthrow his reign; by objective circumstances 


* This article is based on an address to a faculty seminar of the Comparative Study 
of Communist Societies on July 14, 1966. Subsequent research has brought the discus- 
sion up to early May 1967 through interviews with informed sources in Japan and 
Hong Kong and the discovery of new documentary evidence there, including some Red 
Guard newspapers thus far not publicly available. 

I am grateful to the Center for Chinese Studies, University of California, and the 
Project for their support of my study, and I am especially thankful to the Chancellor’s 
Program Committee for International Studies and the Institute of International Studies 
for their research grant, which made my field research possible. In addition, I also wish 
to thank all those in Japan and Hong Kong who assisted me in this study. 
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within and surrounding the Party; or by a combination of all these and 
other factors?) What, really, is the cause of the revolution? How was it 
started and developed? And what will be its impact on the future of China? 

Opinions as to the cause of the revolution have varied from person to 
person, time to time, and place to place. There are five general views. One 
is that the revolution is essentially over the succession to the aging Mao 
Tse-tung, a struggle for power between Lin Piao and Liu Shao-ch’i. The 
second contends that the real issue is the course China ought to take in her 
domestic and foreign policies. The third recognizes the domestic issues as 
an important contributing cause but holds that the Vietnam War and the 
Sino-Soviet split have played a decisive role. The fourth considers the revo- 
lution a continuation of Chinese tradition, as evidenced in the cult of 
Mao’s personality and his demand for personal loyalty and absolute alle- 
giance. The fifth holds that Mao has lost touch with reality and is “insane.” 

The last view has failed to provide any positive supporting evidence; the 
other four all seem to contain some truth. However, the purpose of this 
article is not to endorse or repudiate the views of others. Each writer is 
entitled to his own opinion. Moreover, since the revolution is still going on, 
and since there are still many unknown facts, it remains impossible to 
prove that any single issue is fe cause of the revolution. Nor can we pre- 
dict with certainty the impact of the revolution on the future of China. 
Like other great political events of history, the revolution appears to be 
not a simple accident breaking out by chance, but an accumulation of inci- 
dents involving a host of complex issues. 

Officially, the revolution began with the publication of Yao Wen-yuan’s 
“Comment on the Newly Composed Historical Play ‘Hai Jui Dismissed 
from Offce, ” which appeared in the November 10, 1965 issue of the 
Shanghai Wen-hui Pao! under Mao’s personal direction through the Shang- 
hai Municipal Party Committee.” One may wonder why a contemporary 
revolution from the top had to start by criticizing a historical play dealing 
with the remote Ming Dynasty (1368-1644), and why it had to start in 
the port of Shanghai instead of the national capital, since the play’s author, 
Wu Han, was a Deputy Mayor of Peking and the play itself was first staged 
there in February 1961. Moreover, Wu was not a CCP member, but a rep- 
resentative of the Chinese Democratic League. He developed the play from 
one of his early works, “Hai Jui Scolds the Emperor,” which had appeared 
long before in the June 16, 1959 issue of Jen-min Jih-pao—the leading 
daily official organ of the Party Central Committee. Then why was it that 
after more than six years, Wu was suddenly selected by Mao as the first 
target of the revolution? 

To seek a tentative answer for these and related questions, one has to 


1 Yao was then Editor-in-Chief of the Shanghai Chieh-fang Jih-pao, and his com- 
ment was reprinted in Jen-min Jih-pao (hereinafter cited as JMJP), Peking, No- 
vember 30, 1965, pp. 5-6. 

2 See the editorial of Hung-ch’i, No. 9, 1966, pp. 31-34. 
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look into the background of the revolution, its beginning and development. 
On the basis of the documents thus far available to us, there can be no 
doubt that the revolution is essentially a power struggle between the Mao- 
ist group and Liu Shao-ch’i’s faction, and that the basic crisis seems to 
have started with Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization program and developed 
through the sequence of events in the succeeding years. Due to the com- 
plexity and ramifications of the revolution, the following discussion must 
necessarily confine itself to certain important subjects: (1) de-Stalinization 
and its impact on Mao and the CCP; (2) the Hundred Flowers movement 
and the Anti-rightist campaign; (3) the commune system and Mao’s abdi- 
cation as State Chairman; (4) the fifth rectification and Mao’s “flight” to 
Shanghai; (5) the beginning of an open power struggle; (6) the develop- 
ment of the power struggle; and (7) conclusions. 


DeE-STALINIZATION AND Its ImpAcT ON MAO AND THE CCP 


The first powerful challenge to Mao’s ideological and political authority 
after 1935 did not come from within the CCP. It came indirectly from 
Khrushchev’s “secret” report to the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party dated February 25, 1956, in which he accused Stalin of 
three major “crimes”: (1) the cult of personality, (2) the abuse of crim- 
inal justice, and (3) the mismanagement of the economy.* While the report 
has never been published in China, its impact on Mao and the CCP was 
profound and far-reaching. On the one hand, it seriously undermined the 
foundation of Mao’s theoretical works on which his ideological leadership 
was based and of which his own personality cult was a part. On the other 
hand, the report constituted an indirect rebuttal of the CCP’s earlier prac- 
tices in government and law, which had been primarily modeled after the 
Stalinist pattern. 

In reaction, the CCP convened its long overdue Eighth National Con- 
gress In September of the same year, at which a reorganization of the Party 
power structure and other important events took place. In the ideological 
realm, a provision of the 1949 Party Constitution accepting Mao’s thought 
as the guide line of CCP work was omitted in the new 1956 Party Constitu- 
tion. Related to this major concession was the re-allocation of power within 
the CCP center. Previously, according to the 1945 Party Constitution, the 
Chairman of the CC served concurrently as Chairman of the Central Polit- 
buro and the Central Secretariat. There was no mention of the CC’s Vice 
Chairmanship and its function. In consequence, the Chairmanship of the 
CC was an all-powerful dictatorship. At this point, however, the Eighth 
Congress formally elected four Vice Chairmen of the CC and created a 
Standing Committee of the Politburo.* While the Chairman of the CC re- 


3 An English translation of the report is reprinted in Alex Inkeles and Kent Geiger,. 
Soviet Society (Boston, 1961), pp. 263-295. 
4 The four Vice Chairmen were Liu Shao-ch’i, Chou En-lai, Chu Te, and Ch’en Yün. 
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mained concurrently Chairman of its Politburo, he was no longer Chairman 
of the Central Secretariat. Instead, the Congress elected a General Secre- 
tary, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, to handle the daily work of the Central Secretariat. 
These six—the Chairman, four Vice Chairmen, and General Secretary— 
formed the original membership of the new collective ruling elite—the 
Politburo’s Standing Committee,® which constitutionally speaking does not 
have a designated Chairman. Liu Shao-ch’l, as first Vice Chairman of the 
CC, was given part of the Chairman’s power to conduct “certain important 
conferences.” 

Ten years later, Mao himself interpreted this arrangement—the delega- 
tion of his power to Liu and Teng—in the following words: 


In light of the problems that occurred within the Soviet Union and 
considering the security of our own country, I decided to divide the 
Standing Committee of the Politburo into the first and second lines 
. . . by withdrawing myself into the second and by placing Liu Shao- 
ch'i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing in the first. Liu, as Vice Chairman, could 
conduct certain important conferences and Teng could attend to the 
daily work [of the CC] . . . When I retreated into the second line by 
not conducting the daily work and by letting others execute it, my pur- 
pose was to cultivate their prestige so that when I have to see God, 
the country can avoid great chaos . . 6 


This, Mao implied, was the seed of the present revolution. But a seed 
cannot grow without soil, and the first soil that supported its growth was 
the commune system, which came after the Hundred Flowers Movement 
and the resultant Anti-rightist Campaign. 


THE HUNDRED FLOWERS MOVEMENT AND THE ANTI-RIGHTIST CAMPAIGN 


One of the many charges which the Maoists have hurled at Liu Shao-ch’i 
in the present revolution is his role in the Hundred Flowers Movement.’ 
Quoting Liu’s speeches to local Party organizations in the period from 
March to May 1957, a Red Guard newspaper accused Liu of having: (1) 
denied the existence of antagonistic contradictions in a socialist society, 
(2) favored material incentives instead of “politics take command,” (3) 
preferred flexible to inflexible economic planning, (4) advocated a limited 
free market in order to compete with state enterprises, (5) supported urban 
workers’ livelihood at a higher level than rural peasants’, and (6) defended 


5 In the Fifth Plenum of the Eighth CC/CCP (May, 1958), Lin Piao was elected as 
Fifth Vice Chairman of the CC and thus brought the membership of the Standing 
Committee to seven. 

6 Address to the Central Work Conference of October 1966, Yomiuri (in Japanese), 
Tokyo, January 7, p. 3. Hereinafter cited as Mao’s October 1966 Address. 

For a reference to these charges, see “One Hundred Examples of Liu Shao-ch’i’s 
Statements Against Mao Tse-tung’s Thought,” Ching-kang-shan, Peking, February 1, 
1967, p. 6. 
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the constitutional rights of the peasants to withdraw from agricultural 
cooperatives, of the workers to strike, and of the students to stage demon- 
strations. All this, in the opinion of one Maoist source, provided the right- 
ists with a reactionary theoretical basis to attack the Party and paved the 
way for the spread of “capitalist” thinking in the succeeding years.® 

The Hundred Flowers Movement was Mao’s plan to cope with internal 
popular uneasiness which had built up in the previous seven years of CCP 
rule and become manifest after de-Stalinization, especially after the Hun- 
garian Revolution when, in Mao’s own words, “‘tens of thousands of per- 
sons went out to the street to oppose the People’s Government.’® But when 
criticism of the Party reached an intolerable level, the movement ended up 
in a disastrous “anti-rightist” campaign. Many of the critics were sent to 
.corrective labor camps; those who survived the purge had to sign a “social- 
ist self-reform pact” to pledge their allegiance to the Party.1° In addition, 
the Party announced three programs: (1) the participation of leadership 
personnel, both civilian and military, in physical labor; (2) the launching 
of a rectification and socialist education movement in industrial enterprises 
and among the rural populace; and (3) the enforcement of a policy requir- 
ing all intellectuals to be both “red and expert” with “red” as the pre- 
requisite to “expert.” 1! 

These stern measures had a profound impact on later events. But the 
issue here is what significance is there in the Red Guard charges against 
Liu Shao-ch’i? Examination of the official documents of both the Hundred 
Flowers Movement and the Anti-Rightist Campaign discloses no evidence 
to support the allegation that Liu leaned to the “right.” Since the rightists’ 
response to the Hundred Flowers Movement was an assault on the Party 
as a whole, there is also no reason to believe that Liu did not back up the 
Party’s anti-rightist policy. In fact, it was Teng Hsiao-p’ing, now accused 
of being Liu’s chief accomplice, who delivered the “Report on the Rectifi- 
cation Movement” of September 23, 1957. Then, how do we explain this 
somewhat paradoxical situation? 

In my opinion, the Red Guard charges do not prove Liu’s “pro-rightist” 


8 “The Real Rightist Face of China’s No. 1 Counter-Revolutionary Revisionist Liu 
Shao-chii in the 1957 Anti-Rightist Struggle,” Tung-fang-hung, Peking, January 4, 
1967, pp. 4, 2. 

8 Mao Tse-tung, “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People,” in 
the 1958 Jen-min Shou-ts’e (hereinafter cited as JMST) (Peking), pp. 9, 10. 

10 Those who Jed the ceremony to pledge such allegiance to the Party were President 
of the Chinese Academy of Sciences Kuo Mo-jo, ex-President of the Supreme People’s 
Court Shen Chiin-ju, and then Minister of Public Health Li Te-ch’iian. See Kuang-min 
Jih-pao (hereinafter cited as KMJP), Peking, March 17, 1958, p. 1. 

11 For references to these measures, see the following documents and reports: CC/ 
CCP Directive of May 10, 1957; CC/CCP Directive of August 8, 1957; CC/CCP 
Directive of September 12, 1957; all in the 1958 JMST, pp. 43-45. A summary of the 
debate on the policy of “red and expert” by Chiang Nan-hsiang, President of Ch’ing- 
hua University, isin KMJP, January 5, 1958, p. 1. 
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attitude, but reflect the difference between Mao and Liu on matters con- 
cerning political and economic policies. Politically, Liu was inclined to the 
establishment of a stable order. In his “political report” to the Eighth 
National Congress of the CCP, he pronounced the end of “revolutionary 
legality,” and assured the people of legal guarantees to their freedoms pro- 
vided by the 1954 State Constitution.!* It was also under his leadership as 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress 
that P’eng Chen, then concurrently serving as Secretary General of the 
Standing Committee, announced on three occasions the readiness of the 
government to promulgate criminal and civil codes.* From the Western 
point of view, the provisions of these never-published codes might have 
been harsh. Nevertheless, if adopted they could have become elements oi 
stability. Mao, on the other hand, has always believed in mass movements, 
as evidenced in his numerous writings. : 

Economically, Liu tended to place emphasis on the development of in- 
dustry, whereas Mao gave priority to the collectivization of agriculture. For 
example, in 1951 Liu remarked: “Without the development of industry and 
the achievement of industrialization, there is no possibility of realizing 
agricultural collectivization at all.” Mao, on the other hand, noted: “In the 
area of agriculture, under the conditions of our country we must achieve 
cooperativization first before we can use large machines.”14 Mao’s prefer- 
ence for agricultural collectivization became more conspicuous after the 
founding of the commune system. 


THE COMMUNES AND MAo’s ABDICATION OF THE STATE CHAIRMANSHIP 


The Eighth National Congress of the CCP had produced a relatively con- 
servative reform program in most areas of socio-economic life. Now all the 
harsh measures of the 1957 rectification not only reversed the Congress’ 
basic spirit, but were followed by the creation of a radical commune sys- 
tem. Who was the initial sponsor of this system? Was it really a spontane- 
ous movement, as Anna Louise Strong has suggested? Or was it a planned 
move? Circumstantial evidence strongly suggests that Mao was at least tke 
leading promoter. 

It is well known that the first commune appeared in Honan province in 
April 1958. After four months of experimentation, the Politburo formally 
adopted it as a system to replace the advanced agricultural cooperatives. 
But soon the Sixth Plenum of the CC/CCP found the original version of 


12 In the 1957 JMST, pp. 9-26, especially p. 21. 

13 See P’eng Chen’s three reports on the work of the NPC’s Standing Committee, 
dated July 16, 1955, June 16, 1956, and June 28, 1957 respectively. 

14 Both statements are in Ching-kang-shan, supra note 7. For further reference to 
similar statements of Mao and Liu, see Liu’s “political report” to the Eighth National 
Congress of the CCP, supra note 12, at pp. 14-17; Mao’s essay “On the Question of 
Agricultural Cooperation,” 1955, any edition. 
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the commune system unsound.1> Consequently, the Plenum simultaneously 
adopted two momentous decisions on December 10, 1958: one amending 
the commune system; the other accepting Mao’s “proposal” that he not be 
a candidate for the next term as State Chairman.1® While the proposal’s 
contents are still not public, the CC Plenum’s acceptance deserves atten- 
tion. The following is a translation of the key portion: 


In the opinion of this Central Plenum, it is entirely a positive pro- 
posal. Because [by allowing] Comrade Mao Tse-tung not to assume the 
duty of State Chairman but to ke Chairman of the Party Center only, 
it will better enable him to concentrate his energy to handle the prob- 
lems of Party and state programs, policies, and lines; it will also make 
it possible for him to spare more of his time to do the theoretical work 
of Marxism-Leninism without impeding him from continuously dis- 
playing the role of his leadership in state work. ... In the future 
when certain special circumstances arise, which require him to resume 
such work, it will be still possible to nominate him to assume the State 
Chairmanship according to the people’s opinion and the Party’s de- 
cision.47 


Reading between the lines, and considering the timing of the CC Ple- 
num’s two decisions, it is obvious that Mao’s abdication as State Chairman 
was related to the radical commune program. It also indicates that the gen- 
eral mood of the CC Plenum was closer to the relatively pragmatic ap- 
proach of the Eighth National Congress. Peking wall posters now ~eport 
that in the Central Work Conference of October 1966, Mao said: “I was 
extremely discontented with that decision, but I could do nothing about 
it.”48 Whether or not the report is accurate, the existing evidence suggests 
that Mao gave up his State Chairmanship not entirely by his own choice. 
At the same time, it would be a grave mistake to interpret the incident 
either as a total loss of power on Mao’s part, or as a sign of Mao’s intention 
to make Liu Shao-ch’i his eventual heir. In the former case, the Chinese 
power structure is such that the final policy-making body is the Party, not 
the state. If Mao had totally lost his power, he could not have retained the 
Party Chairmanship. In the latter case, if Mao simply wanted to make Liu 
his heir-apparent, why should he choose that particular moment to make 
such a decision? Moreover, the history of the CCP and its foreign counter- 
parts has shown that one does not have to become the Chief of State first 
in order to eventually become the Party boss. 


15 For reference to the original version of the commune system, see The Department 
of Marxism-Leninism, Chinese People’s University, Lun Jen-min Kung-she Yü Kung- 
ch’an Chu-I (On the People’s Commune and Communism) (Peking, 1958). 

16 Both decisions are in the 1959 JMST, Vol. 1, pp. 39-45. 

17 In idem, p. 39. 

18 Central Daily News, Taipei, January 6, 1967, p. 1, quoting a Japanese dispatch 
from Peking. 
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Thus, the key to Mao’s abdication seems to lie in his relationship with 
Liu, the composition of the entire Chinése power structure, and the type of 
power elements Mao is able to control effectively. We shall analyze these 
problems later. For the moment, we have to follow the events that came 
after the commune system and Mao’s abdication of the State Chairmanship. 


THE FIFTH RECTIFICATION AND Mao’s “Fricur”’ To SHANGHAI 


In the wake of these internal changes, Peking’s relationship with Moscow 
deteriorated rapidly. In June 1959, the Soviet Union breached its October 
1957 defense agreement to supply China with a sample of an atomic bomb 
and related data. A year later, it further tore up several hundred contracts 
with China and withdrew all its specialist personnel. Confronted by natural 
and man-made disasters, the CCP indeed faced the gravest situation since 
coming to power in 1949. Severe food shortages occurred, and peasant dis- 
content became widespread. All this naturally affected the intellectuals and 
the morale of the PLA, which has its roots in the countryside. 

In the Eighth CC Plenum of August 1959, Defense Minister P’eng Te- 
huai disagreed with the Party’s commune and “red and expert” policies, 
which, in his opinion, had undermined the PLA’s professional capability. 
But Mao was intransigent. In consequence, P’eng was accused of being 
“right opportunist” and sent to work in a rural commune. Lin Piao, who 
succeeded P’eng as Defense Minister, promptly introduced a program for 
the “creative study and application of Mao Tse-tung’s thought” and 
“bringing politics into the forefront.” Both slogans have since become the 
catchwords of the Party—a resurgence of the cult of Mao. 

The intellectual community, on the other hand, reacted unfavorably to 
the situation. Many prominent writers began to criticize Mao’s misrule. 
Among them were Wu Han, Teng T’o and Liao Mo-sha, all important mem- 
bers of the Peking municipal authority. Using four periodicals and news- 
papers controlled by the powerful Peking Municipal Party Committee, 
they wrote, among others, three series of articles: on the story of a Ming 
dynasty official, Hai Jui; “Evening Chats at Yenshan”; and “Notes from 
Three-Family Village.”!? By employing a traditional Chinese method, ying- 
she (using precedents to reflect on the current scene, they indirectly at- 
tacked the increasing cult of Mao, the mismanagement of the economy, and 
the abuse of justice. They demanded: return to peasants of land illegally 
annexed under the commune system; rehabilitation of unfairly dismissed 
officials, notably P’eng Te-huai; and reversal of cases of wrongly impris- 
oned persons. Although most of these charges and demands can be justified 
within the CCP regime’s own political and legal framework,2° Mao’s reply 
was to launch another rectification. 


19 These series of articles are now all reprinted in Hong Kong, Taipei, and Tokyo. 

20 For example, in contrast to the advanced agricultural producers cooperatives, the 
commune system has never been officially adopted by the National People’s Congress 
or its Standing Committee. 
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At the Tenth Plenum of the CC in September 1962, Mao returned to an 
active role in the day-to-day business of the Standing Committee (by abol- 
ishing the differentiation between the “first” and “second” lines of par- 
ticipation), and urged a sharpening of the class struggle to cope with 
growing “bourgeois” influences.*? This resulted in two mass movements: 
one was later termed the fifth rectification (since 1949) of unorthodox 
tendencies in the art and literary field; and the other, the socialist edu- 
cation movement in the rural areas. In both cases, the root of the prob- 
lems appears to lie in Mao’s commune policy, which created peasant 
misery, damaged the economy, and consequently induced the intellectuals’ 
criticism.” 

As the movements developed, Mao’s line once again met with “rightist” 
resistance.?* According to Ch’en Po-ta, Chief of the General Cultural Revo- 
lutionary Committee, in 1962 Teng Hsiao-p’ing suggested “to contract with 
individual households for the production” of certain products. In the follow- 
ing year, the question of the “first and second” lines was again brought up 
for discussion. “The Chairman retreated into the second line. This was an 
organization (Party) measure. Teng thought he had the decisive power in 
his hands, The dominant line of the entire Party is Chairman Mao’s correct 
line. But Liu and Teng carried out their erroneous line by taking advantage 
of the time when Chairman Mao was taking a rest.’”*° This means that in 
1963-4 Liu and Teng again took charge of the CC’s daily work. But before 
the end of 1964, Mao found something wrong with Liu-Teng’s agricultural 
policy.? In January 1965, therefore, he called a national work conference 
of the Politburo to push his line of agricultural policy by issuing twenty- 
three articles for the socialist education movement in rural villages in order 
to “purify politics, ideology, organization, and economics." However, by 
this time Mao “found Peking already under P’eng Chen’s complete con- 
trol.” There was not even room for him “to put in a needle.”*8 Whether or 
not someone in Peking really plotted against Mao’s life is open to doubt. 
But indications are that Mao at least believed that his freedom of political 


21 See Mao’s October 1966, address. 

22 “Communiqué of the Tenth Plenum of the Eighth CC/CCP,” JMJP, September 
29, 1962, p. 1. 

23 At the 1962 “West Chamber Conference” discussing economic policy, Ch’en Yiin 
was quoted as saying that as a result of Mao’s “Great Leap Forward” policy, agricul- 
tural production dropped sharply, the general populace did not have enough food to 
eat, and the area of good land was “reduced by several hundred million mou.” In 
_ Tung-fang-hung, Peking, January 27, 1967, p. 4. 

24 See the editorial of Hung-ch’i, No. 11, 1966, pp. 19-21. 

25 See Ch’en Po-ta’s October 25, 1966, address to the Central Work Conference, in 
Ko-ming Kung-jen Pao, Peking, January 12, 1967, p. 3. 

26 In Mao’s October 1966 address. 

27 The text of these articles is published in the Japanese journal, Sekai, Tokyo, 
February, 1967, pp. 123-129. 

28 In Mao’s October 1966 address. 
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activity was threatened in Peking.”® In the summer of that year he 
left Peking for Shanghai, which was traditionally Chou En-lai’s re- 
gional Party base. 


THE BEGINNING OF AN OPEN POWER STRUGGLE 


The reason for Mao’s selection of Wu Han and his play as the official 
starting point of the revolution now becomes clear and logical. In the first 
place, Wu was a leading intellectual member of the Peking municipal 
authority and in his writings was closely associated with Teng T’o and Liao 
Mo-sha, the so-called “Trio.” An attack on Wu would inevitably lead to his 
associates and then to their superior, P’eng Chen, Mayor of Peking and 
First Secretary of the Peking Municipal Party Committee. Secondly, once 
P’eng Chen was proved to be a leader of this “counter-revolutionary and re- 
visionist”’ group, it would further lead to Liu Shao-ch’i, who had been P’eng 
Chen’s political guardian for decades. Thirdly, the issues which Wu and his 
associates had used to criticize Mao are similar to those which Khrushchev 
had used to denounce Stalin, namely, the cult of personality, the misman- 
agement of the economy, and the abuse of justice. Rebuttal of these criti- 
cisms was not only necessary in order to remove their influences, but would 
also provide Mao with a convenient weapon to attack Liu’s faction as 
Soviet revisionists, a label which enjoys tremendous popularity in mainland 
China. 

Following Yao Wen-yuan’s November 1965 criticism of Wu Han’s play, 
Ch’i Pen-yu, a newly important member of the Maoist faction, demanded 
the study of history for the sake of the proletarian revolution.®® Obviously, 
without realizing the seriousness of Yao’s criticism and the reason and pow- 
er behind it, Teng T’o sent a telegram to the Shanghai Municipal Party 
Committee asking for an explanation. On December 13, he even called in 
students of higher-education schools in Peking to discuss Wu Han’s play 
and defend his point of view. But the pressure was mounting. Wu Han 
finally made a self-criticism of his play on December 30, acknowledging his 
failure to apply Mao’s theory of class struggle. However, it was too late 
to avert his fate. An editorial note of Jen-min Jih-pao accompanying his 
self-criticism called for further debate of the case in order to get at the 
“truth.” 

The 1966 New Year’s Day issue of Jen-min Jih-pao contained two mes- 
sages from the Party. One was a call for more effective implementation of 
the Party’s agricultural policy and the sharpening of class struggle; the 
other, an address to writers of the nation by Chou Yang, Deputy Director 
of the Party’s Department of Propaganda, to intensify the fifth rectifica- 
tion. In the wake of these messages—which, as on earlier occasion, fore- 


29 For a discussion of this matter, see Nakajima Mineo, “The Truth of Mao Tse- 
tung’s Escape from Peking,” Chuo Koron, Tokyo, March 1967, pp. 118-143. 

30 In Hung-ch’i, No. 13, 1965, pp. 14-22. 

31 “On My Own Criticism of ‘Hai Hui Dismissed from Office, ” JMJP, December 
30, 1965, pp. 5-6. 
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shadowed important impending events—more criticisms appeared dealing 
with Wu Han’s play and the question of dynastic justice and legality. How- 
ever, no mention was yet made of his associates, Teng T’o and Liao Mo- 
sha. In fact, on March 10, Sung Shih, Deputy Director of the Department 
of University Education under the Peking Municipal Party Committee, 
called a meeting of more than one thousand political instructors and com- 
missars from Peking universities to try to offset the activities against the 
Trio. But sixteen days later on March 26, two incidents took place. Appar- 
ently confident of his power status within the Party, Chief of State Liu 
Shao-ch’i left Peking with his wife and Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi for a 
state visit to Pakistan and Afghanistan. In the afternoon of that same day, 
P’eng Chen delivered a speech of welcome to the visiting General Secretary 
of the Japanese Communist Party, Kenji Miyamoto, and immediately dis- 
appeared from the public scene. 

Liu’s departure provided the Maoist faction with an excellent opportunity 
to extract self-confessions (published in the April 16 issues of Peking Jih- 
pao and Ch’ten-hsien) from the Peking Municipal Party Committee, admit- 
ting guilt in the Trio’s case. With this evidence, the PLA promptly—for the 
first time in the history of the People’s Republic—interfered directly in a 
political struggle. Noting the existence of an “anti-Party black line” in the 
literary world and arguing its inevitable effect upon the effectiveness of the 
military, the PLA’s official organ, Chiek-fang-chiin Pao, in an editorial of 
April 18, 1966, flatly charged that the “enemies” were using unorthodox 
art and literature to corrode the PLA with the intention of destroying it. 
The editorial further alleged that this “black line” was basically a continua- 
tion of the “national defense literature” sponsored by Chou Yang and other 
Party literary workers in 1936 in support of the Party’s policy to set up an 
“All-China United People’s Government of National Defense.’* Disre- 
garding the fact that this policy was the basis from which Mao in 1935 de- 
veloped the notion of “a people’s republic,”?? which served as the founda- 
tion of all his later works on the theory of the state, the PLA now identified 
Mao with Lu Hstin, supposedly a literary worker for the proletariat. Most 
other literary figures of the ‘national defense literature” period were linked 
with Wang Ming and Chou Yang—as rightists. 

On the following day (April 19)—the next after the PLA’s “declaration 


32 Inasmuch as the revolution takes on the form of an ideological dispute, it is im- 
portant to note that the policy of setting up an “All-China United People’s Govern- 
ment of National Defense” was first enunciated by Wang Ming in line with a 1935 
resolution of the Comintern to organize a “people’s front.” See “Resolution of the 
Seventh Comintern Congress on Fascism, Working-Class Unity, and the Tasks of the 
Comintern (August 20, 1935),” in Jane Degras, Tke Communist International 1919- 
1943 Documents, Vol. 3 (London, 1965), p. 364; Wang Ming’s statement in idem, pp. 
356-357. For reference to the original documents on the question of “national defense 
literature,” see a rare collection, Kuo-fang Wen-hsiieh Lun-chan (Debate on National 
Defense Literature) (Shanghai, 1936). 

33 Mao Tse-tung “On the Tactics of Fighting Japanese Imperialism,” Selected 
Works (in Chinese) (Peking, 1966), pp. 137, 151-155. 
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of war against the literary world”—Liu Shao-ch’i returned to China. There 
was no publicized reception for him in Peking. He re-emerged on the public 
scene, nine days after his return, to welcome a visiting Albanian delegation. 
In a 4000-word speech at the dinner party of April 28 for the Albanians, 
Liu made no reference whatsoever to Mao’s name, Mao’s thought, or the 
cultural revolution. In sharp contrast to this highly unusual phenomencn, 
Chou En-lai, in a 5000-word address at a welcome rally for the Albanians 
on the afternoon of April 30, made eleven references to the name and 
thought of Mao T'se-tung. 

P’eng Chen’s disappearance from the public scene after his March 26 
speech of welcome to Miyamoto was an indication of the mounting tension 
in the struggle. He was not arrested until December 3, 1966. What hap- 
pened during the interim? This leads us to the events after Liu’s return to 
Peking. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWER STRUGGLE 


The period from May to July 1966 was marked by tension and confu- 
sion, as well as an alleged move by Liu to “impeach” Mao. A sensational 
Yugoslav “eyewitness” report from Peking, widely translated in various 
Japanese and non-mainland Chinese newspapers,** asserted that in the be- 
ginning of June, Mao sent Lin Piao’s troops into Peking to take over the 
leading mass media and to force the reorganization of the Peking Munici- 
pal Party Committee. In reaction, Liu’s faction moved to impeach Mao by 
planning to call a plenum of the CC/CCP. On July 17, Lin’s force took 
over the railway between Tientsin and Peking, and on the following day 
moved additional troops into the capital to subdue the pro-Liu garrison and 
public security forces and to arrest Liu’s ally, Chief of General Staff Lo 
Jui-ch’ing, who had not appeared in public since November 1965.°° At this 
point, according to the same report, Teng Hsiao-p’ing changed his mind. 
Instead of supporting Liu, he accepted Mao’s instruction not to convene 
the CC plenum scheduled for July 21 by Liu’s faction. After Mao had the 
Peking situation completely under his control, he returned on July 28 and 
called the Eleventh Plenum of the CC four days later. 

The validity of this Yugoslav account is highly questionable. According 
to Liu Shao-ch’i’s October self-criticism,®® and an official Red Guard news- 
paper of Peking University,” the date of Mao’s return to Peking was July 
18, instead of July 28. Moreover, a reliable Japanese source indicates that 


34 See, for example, Central Daily News, Taipei, December 29, 1966, p. 1. 

35 Liu’s alliance with Lo Jui-ch’ing, who used to be considered Mao’s faithful aide, is 
confirmed by a document published six years before the present revolution. See Com- 
mission for the Investigation and Study of Chinese Communist Personnel Data, Fei- 
wei Chung-yao Jen-shih Tiao-cha (Study of Important Chinese Communist Personnel) 
(Taipei, 1959), p. 354. 

36 The text of Liu’s self-criticism is in Mainichi, Tokyo (Japanese edition), January 
28 and 29, p. 2. Hereinafter cited as Liu’s October 1966 Self-Criticism. 
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Lo Jui-ch’ing was not arrested until December 23, 1966. Such being the 
case, Liu’s “plot” to impeach Mao at the allegedly abortive CC Plenum of 
July 21 can hardly be true. However, during this crucial period from May 
to July, Lin Piao did openly threaten to use force. Earlier in May, Yao 
Wen-yuan—Mao’s spokesman in Shanghai—implicitly charged that the 
real intention of Liu’s group was to replace Chou En-lai with P’eng Chen as 
the Premier and to rehabilitate ex-Defense Minister P’eng Te-huai and 
thus to restore his “revisionist” line against Lin Piao’s program.*® On June 
4, the Party Center announced the reorganization of the Peking Municipal 
Committee and two days later the official organ of the PLA issued a state- 
ment which threatened to use force if necessary in order to carry out Mao’s 
line.?9 

In the midst of these developments, Mao instructed Nieh Yuan-tzu, a 
teaching assistant of philosophy at Peking University, to write wall posters 
criticizing the University’s President, Lu P’ing, and others.*® But Nieh’s 
wall poster, being the first of the kind in the power struggle (later praised 
by Mao as the “Manifesto of the Peking People’s Commune in the 
1960’s”)*1 met with great resistance from the pro-Liu faction. In fact, 
many of the wall posters, and some of the Red Guards that emerged simul- 
taneously under Mao’s direction, came under the control of pro-Liu stu- 
dents. At the same time, Liu himself, still in charge of the “first line” of 
the Party Center, sent out so-called “work teams” consisting of Party 
cadres instead of “Maoist masses” to conduct the cultural revolution in 
educational institutions, with his wife, Wang Kuang-mei, at the head of 
the Ch’ing-hua University team. A week after Mao’s return to Peking 
(July 24), he abolished all Liu’s work teams and called a Central Work 
Conference which decided to convene the Eleventh Plenum of the CC on 
August 1, the birthday of the PLA.” 

Backed by the army, Mao demoted Liu from the second to the eighth 
position in the Party, while T’ao Chu was raised from a regional Party 
chief to fourth place on the CC, and Teng Hsiao-p’ing remained in his 
previous position. Lin Piao became the second in command, and Chou En- 
Jai the third. This arrangement, however, was temporary. On August 5, 
when the Plenum was still in session, Mao personally wrote “My First Wall 


37 Hsin-pei-ta (Peking), January 24, 1967, p. 4. 

38 Yao Wen-yuan, “Comment on ‘Three-Family Village,” JMJP, May 11, 1966, 
pp. 1, 3-4; reprinted from Wen-hui Pao, Shanghai, May 10, 1966. 

39 In KMJP, June 6, 1966, pp. 1, 3-4; reprinted from Chieh-fang-chiin Pao of the 
same date. 

40See Mao’s October 1966 address. Neih’s wall poster first appeared on May 25 
and was then published in JMJP, June 2, 1966, upon Mao’s personal instruction. See 
K’ang Sheng’s Speech at the People’s Great Hall, September 8, 1966, in Current Back- 
ground, No. 819, Hong Kong, March 10, 1967, p. 23. 

41 See the editorial of Hung-ch’i, No. 3, 1967, p. 17. 

42 In Liu’s October 1966 Self-Criticism. 
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Poster, Bombing the [Liu-Teng] Headquarters!’ It called the attention 
of all “comrades” to the importance of Nieh Yuan-tzu’s wall posters; im- 
plicitly attacked the “Liu-Teng line” as a reactionary bourgeois line; iden- 
tified this line with “White Terror,’** and related the “mistakes” of the 
Liu-Teng line to the “rightist” tendencies in the 1962 Tenth Plenum of the 
CC and in the preliminary drafting of the “Twenty Three Articles” for the 
socialist education movement in 1964. Following this, the Eleventh Plenum 
(on August 8) adopted sixteen articles as a theoretical and practical basis 
for the revolution. The decision called for permanent “cultural revolution- 
ary committees” at all administrative levels, and the application of Mao’s 
mass line, class line, and theory of contradictions. But it cautioned against 
legal punishment of the rightists before the end of the revolution, except 
for “active counter-revolutionaries.” However, as the Maoist Red Guards’ 
action became more and more violent and the resistance stronger and 
stronger, Mao in October convened the momentous Central Work Confer- 
ence. In Lin Piao’s words, this was a continuation of the Eleventh CC 
Plenum. 

At the Conference, Mao reviewed the past and made two other important 
points to his audience: (1) the intention of his Red Guards was not to 
overthrow those criticized but to teach them; (2) Liu and Teng were not 
the only persons to blame, “The Party Center also has the responsibility” 
for all the mistakes made in Party lines.4® While Mao’s address left suffi- 
cient room for a compromise, it also expressly named Liu and Teng as the 
principal culprits. Thus, Lin Piao, Ch’en Po-ta, Chiang Ch’ing, and other 
supporters of Mao all accused Liu and Teng of being leaders of the reac- 
tionary bourgeois line.*® Relatively quiet at this stormy session were Chou 
En-lai and T’ao Chu.*? However, the pressure on Liu was extremely high 
and he made a self-criticism. He admitted mistakes, among others, in the 
execution of the agricultural cooperative policy in 1951 and 1955, his 
“right-leaning” in 1962 and 1964, and his replacement of Mao’s mass line 
by work teams in the summer of 1966. In reviewing the causes of all these 
and other mistakes, he further admitted his failure to understand “the pro- 
found significance of the cultural revolution,” to completely change his 


43 The text of this poster came from a private source. Its key part was quoted by 
Lin Piao in his October 25, 1966, address to the Central Work Conference and pub- 
lished in Ko-ming Kung-jen Pao, Peking, January 12, 1967, p. 3. 

44 In the Chinese context, “White Terror” was a term used early in the Kiangsi 
Soviet period to identify it with the Nationalist suppression of the Communists. 

45 In Mao’s October 1966 address. 

46 For references, see Lin Piao’s address to the Central Work Conference of October 
1966, in Yomiuri, January 10, 1967, p. 6; Ko-ming Kung-jen Pao, Peking, January 
12, 1967, p. 3. 

47 T’ao was subsequently denounced by the Maoist faction for his “double-crossing” 
dealings with both Mao and Liu. For reference to a list of his “guilt,” see Hsin-pei-ta, 
Peking, January 24, 1967, p. 4. 
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“bourgeois world outlook,” and to learn and appreciate “the meaning of 
Chairman Mao’s thought.’48 

Whether or not initiated by Liu’s faction, the so-called “Black Wind of 
December” came soon after the conference. Wall posters called: “Long 
Live Liu Shao-ch’i!” Students criticized Lin Piao for his lack of theoretical 
achievements and his outright flattering of Mao Tse-tung.*® Violence and 
armed clashes occurred in many places, including Peking.®° To warn the re- 
sisting forces, four top members of Liu’s faction (P’eng Chen, Lo Jui- 
ch’ing, Lu Ting-I, and Yang Shang-kung) were subjected to open mass hu- 
miliation and trials in January 1967. Liu and his wife were also forced to 
face personally the Red Guards’ criticism. This worsened the situation. More 
violence occurred in the country. In response, Mao declared an open “strug- 
gle for the seizure of power” and announced a program of suppression of 
counter-revolutionaries under the “temporary power organizations’”—the 
revolutionary committees consisting of representatives of the masses, 
cadres, and military personnel.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Chinese Communist power structure contains five elements: the ide- 
ology, the Party, the state, the economy, and the army. The ideology is the 
guide line of the Party, which supervises the state. The economy, in a to- 
talitarian system, cannot develop without the Party and the state. Nor can 
it decide the zmmediate outcome of a power struggle. Consequently, it is 
the army—a traditional element of Chinese politics—that is the decisive 
element in the present power struggle. 

A little over ten years ago when Mao accepted objective circumstances 
and retreated into the “second line” by not attending the daily work of the 
CC, and later in 1958 when he decided to resign from the State Chairman- 
ship, he was certainly confident that his power status would not be impaired 
and his line altered. The reason for this is not difficult to see. First, he had 
the control of the army and retained the supreme authority of ideology. 
Secondly, all the men in charge of the “first line” of the Party, the state, 
and the economy (Liu Shao-ch’!, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Chou En-lai, and Ch’en 
Yiin respectively) had been his faithful servants for decades. Thirdly, un- 
der the arrangement of the new power center, the four leaders mentioned 
above were not expected to form an alliance against Mao or his line, but to 
work independently, check on one another, and coordinate their activities 
through the “second line’”—-Mao himself. Fourthly, Mao’s relationship with 
Liu had for long been very intimate. As Chang Kuo-tao has pointed out, 
they discussed almost everything, official or private, with each other. So 
when Mao needed a man to take charge of the daily executive work and 


48 In Liu’s October 1966 Self-Criticism. 

49 In Ching-kang-shan, Peking, December 22, 1966, p. 4. 

50 For reference, Hsin-pei-ta, Peking, January 24, 1967, p. 3. 
51 See the editorial of Hung-ch’i, No. 3, 1967, pp. 13—18. 
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perhaps eventually to become his successor, Liu seemed the ideal candidate 
because of his personal relationship with Mao and his prestige and strength 
in the Party. 

But the events in the past ten years have not been to Mao’s liking. 
Faced with the harsh realities of the economy, Liu, Teng, and Ch’en Yün 
came closer to one another in their views. During the dark years from 1959 
to 1961, they allowed the operation of a limited free market, the restitution 
of small plots to peasants, and the contracting of certain production with 
individual peasant households—all this being called, in Chinese jargon, the 
system of san-tzu i-pao. Although it was largely due to this relatively prag- 
matic line that the economy began to recover in 1962, in Mao’s view it vio- 
lated his policy—complete socialization of the economy. Thus, he abolished 
the “first line” in 1962 and urged a sharpening of the class struggle. How- 
ever, in the following two years, he had “to take a rest,” as Ch’en Po-ta 
termed it. This put Liu and Teng back in charge of the daily work again. 
Late in 1964, when Mao instructed Liu and others to draft the “Twenty 
Three Articles,” he found they had all deviated from his policy and there- 
fore become “revisionists.” Consequently, there came the revolution and 
the power struggle. 

Apparently, the majority of the CC members still share Liu’s relatively 
pragmatic approach to the economy. Because of this, Mao is unable to con- 
vene the long overdue Ninth National Congress of the CCP and the Na- . 
tional People’s Congress to discuss issues and if need be, to impeach Liu 
and other undesirable members of the CC/CCP, including P’eng Chen. On 
the other hand, Mao is in control of the situation and may eventually win 
_ the struggle with the continued support of the majority of the PLA. But, 
though the army can win a battle, it cannot run a party and a state, let 
alone the economy. Thus, the question comes back to the problem of the 
loyalty of the cadres (the bureaucracy). Mao is undoubtedly aware of 
this,°* and knows that Liu’s strength lies precisely among the cadres. 
Viewed from this angle, and in light of Mao’s October 1966 address to the 
Central Work Conference, the possibility of an eventual compromise still 
cannot be ruled out. It seems more likely however (at least to this writer) 
that Liu will lose his power but be spared—to live out his days like another 
Wang Ming. 


52 See “Must Correctly Treat the Cadres,” editorial, Hung-ch’i, No. 4, 1967, pp. 5-11. 
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THE INDIAN ECONOMY: SOME RECENT 
HISTORY AND NEAR TERM PROSPECTS 


KENNETH M. KAUFFMAN* 





Recently economic conditions in India have been beclouded by 
the excitement and swirl of cow agitations, food riots, student unrest, de- 
mands for the creation of new political entities and election fever. Inevitably 
these factors have absorbed the attention and energies of foreign observers 
as well as Indian politicians and officials. With the elections now decided, 
however, Mrs. Gandhi’s government, it is safe to predict, will again turn 
its attention to economic policy. Because it is in a weaker position than the 
old Congress government, the new cabinet may find it more difficult to 
effect major policy changes. Judgments about India’s future must be tem- 
pered by this consideration. But new policies adopted by the late govern- 
ment are presently guiding agriculture and foreign exchange management. 
The thesis of this article is that, given recent changes in Indian policy 
towards agriculture and foreign exchange, if aid continues at least at the 
levels of the recent past and monsoons return to normal, near term Indian 
economic prospects are far brighter than indicated by recent performance. 
Establishing this proposition to the complete satisfaction of all would re- 
quire a great deal more space and analysis than can be encompassed in this 
review. Nevertheless, by surveying some of the significant changes in eco- 
nomic conditions that have occurred over the last year or so, assessing their 
relevance and clarifying certain problems and prospects, it is hoped that 
light will be shed on what has become a particularly obscure situation. 

It must be emphasized that this review deals with the recent past and 
near future, that it abstracts from possible political problems, and omits 
many social and even economic considerations having some bearing on 
Indian prospects. The assumption is that the omitted factors (a) have little 
significance for the short run regardless of changes, or (b) have significance 
only if there are substantial changes which there is no reason to anticipate. 

In the first category of omissions is the population problem. Certainly 
India’s future depends crucially on reduction of the population growth rate. 
This is widely recognized in the country, and the government has made 
considerable progress over the last year in creating an administrative or- 
ganization to deal with the matter. The new Minister of Health and Family 


* This article was stimulated by a brief return trip to India in January 1967. The 
present version has benefited greatly from comments on an earlier draft by Bernard 
R. Bell, William J. Barnds, Charles E. Lindblom, David W. MacEachron, Alan Manne, 
Helena Stalson and Ernest Stern. The views expressed are entirely personal. 
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Planning, a distinguished demographer, may be expected to proceed with 
vigor. Yet actual experience in propagating the use of the intra-uterine 
conceptive device has been disheartening and possibly counterproductive. 
At this point it is not certain whether new insertions exceed withdrawals 
and expulsions, and this particular device, once thought by some to be a 
virtual panacea, is now the subject of fantastic stories and mistrust among 
the less educated that will be difficult to counteract. Success in population 
control is by no means assured and progress may be painfully slow. But 
regardless of the progress made in the near future there will not be a major 
impact on economic conditions during the next three to five years, since 
even a highly successful program cannot greatly alter total population in 
such a short period. 

Defense expenditures are in the category of omitted factors that will not 
have a great impact in the short run because no radical change is antici- 
pated. As in any country with a large defense budget, it can be argued that 
a shift of resources from military to civil affairs would bring desirable im- 
provements in the latter. In a poor country the absorption of resources by 
the military is especially painful, and in India there is no question that the 
2.8 fold increase in the defense budget between 1961 and 1964 contributed 
to inflationary pressures and adversely affected economic development. 
Since then, however, there has been no further sharp increase. It can be 
argued, therefore, that the economy has adjusted to the current level of 
defense expenditures and that no further dislocations will occur, provided 
there is a general economic upswing. This in no way detracts from the view 
that economic development would be served by lower defense outlays, but 
a reduction cannot be anticipated given India’s recent history and the pres- 
ent state of her relations with China and Pakistan. Of course another large 
increase in defense spending would affect India’s economic prospects, but 
there is no particular reason to expect this.t Consequently this review is 
predicated on the assumption that defense will continue to absorb about 
the same amount as at present. 


SoME RECENT EcoNomic HISTORY 


In late 1965 when India was recovering from the recent hostilities with 
Pakistan and her leaders were preparing for the historic Tashkent meetings, 
the country faced the grim prospect of famine. Foodgrain production had 
stagnated at around 80 MMT from 1960 to 1964, then sharply increased 
to 89 MMT in 1964/65. But this was followed by one of the worst droughts 
on record, with a resulting decline in production to 72 MMT in 1965/66.? 





1 Defense expenditures could sharply increase if India reversed her decision not to 
construct nuclear weapons. 

2The symbol MMT stands for million metric tons; Indian fiscal years end March 
31. Agricultural production attributed to a fiscal year in the national income accounts, 
however, is based on the year ending June 30. 
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In December 1965, Mr. C. Subramaniam, then the Food and Agriculture 
Minister, flew to Washington where he sought and received assurances of 
massive assistance to combat the anticipated acute food scarcity. 

India was also facing a grave foreign exchange problem. The war with 
Pakistan resulted in stoppage of military aid shipments and was associated 
with a slowdown in economic assistance. In addition Indian exports of some 
items like tea were disrupted and imports of jute from Pakistan were cut 
off. Then export prospects were dimmed because the poor harvest reduced 
supplies of domestic jute as well as other agricultural materials and prod- 
ucts that directly or indirectly earn foreign exchange. At a time when un- 
usual demands would be placed on foreign exchange resources—for food 
and related items and military supplies—the outlook for receipts was dis- 
heartening. 

Anticipating difficulties, partly as a result of delays in securing aid 
commitments for 1965/66, the government instituted an extraordinarily 
stringent import licensing program. Producers were forced to draw down 
inventories of imported materials and components, and by the spring of 
1966, many firms in the engineering and chemical industries were operating 
far below capacity. Complete stoppage was foreseen by many businesses in 
the coming months. 

The setback of 1965/66 is reflected in some preliminary, unofficial na- 
tional income statistics. Real national income dropped 5.7 per cent. On a 
per capita basis the decline was 8.2 per cent. Instead of the average growth 
of 7-8 %, the industrial production index rose only 3.9 per cent. And 
agricultural output dropped 17 per cent.’ 

With the decline in income, demand for goods and services fell. This 
meant a softening of markets for some industrial products like textiles, but 
in the case of food, the drop in production greatly exceeded the fall in 
demand. As a result there was upward pressure on food prices, though this 
was moderated through the provision of additional imports, mainly sup- 
plied by U.S. aid. The government further tried to control the impact of 
the shortage by extending rationing in large cities and establishing more 
fair price shops throughout the country.* 


3 Since the year used in estimating national income from agriculture ended June 30, 
1966, the full extent of the agricultural failure could not be made final until after June. 
More important, there were real questions about the reliability of early estimates from 
the states. It was thought that they were exaggerating the decline in production to 
make a better case for central aid and to protect their own supplies. Some observers 
still feel the decline in foodgrain production shown in the official statistics was exag- 
gerated by 4 or 5 million tons. 

4 Fair price shops distribute cereals at less than free market prices. In numbers they 
increased from about 60,000 in 1963 to 114,000 in 1966. Between these two years cereal 
distributions by fair price and ration shops rose from 5.2 MMT to 10.1 MMT. The net 
effect of various other measures is more dubious, e.g., attempts by some states to in- 
stitute government monopolies in grain procurement and certain new restrictions on 
grain movements. 
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Although the official index does not fully reveal the behavior of food and 
agricultural prices in the Indian economy because of the use of controlled 
price data and because of the wide disparities between the price of the 
same commodity in different regions due to prohibitions against movement 
of grain, it does reflect enough of the inflationary impact to warrant repro- 
duction. Food prices, which had remained stable during the year following 
the outstanding harvest of 1964/65, rose 17% in the year subsequent to 
the main harvest of 1965/66. Prices of other agricultural commodities be- 
haved similarly. Manufactures rose in price only a little more rapidly in 
the period most affected by the drought than during the preceding year of 
relative agricultural abundance. 


Percentage Increase in Wholesale Prices 


Agricultural 
Period All Items Food Manufactures Commodities 
Oct. 1965-Oct. 1966 14.3 17.0 9.2 16.3 
Oct. 1964—Oct. 1965 5.1 0.9 7.5 3.5 


It is clear that India faced extreme and unusual economic difficulties in 
1965/66, the closing year of the Third Five Year Plan. As a consequence, 
the country was not able to launch a full-fledged Fourth Plan on April 1, 
1966. Although famine was averted with larger imports than many experts 
thought could be handled by the ports, and also, to an unknown extent, 
through the use of stocks accumulated in the countryside from the previous 
bumper harvest, the food shortage, inflation and foreign exchange situation 
did not permit an increase in total investment. 

For several years India had been attempting to stretch her limited re- 
sources to cover rising development expenditures plus a sharp increase in 
defense outlays after the Chinese attack of 1962. The money supply, which 
had been increasing at about 5% a year in 1960/61, reached an annual rate 
growth of 13.7% by the last quarter of 1963, and remained in excess of 
13% until the third quarter of 1964. After that the growth rate hovered in 
the neighborhood of 10% per annum until the fall of 1966, when it declined 
to around 8 per cent. In a period when real national income was rising at 
only 4% a year on the average and food production remained stationary, the 
rapid increase in money supply, largely reflecting government deficit financ- 
ing, inevitably forced up prices. Over the course of the Third Plan (1961- 
66) the wholesale price index rose 32%, and food prices increased 40 per 
cent. 


NEw POLICIES FOR AGRICULTURE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Even this brief review of developments in the Indian economy suffices to 
emphasize the bleak aspects of the situation. Food scarcity, foreign ex- 
change stringency and price inflation were thwarting economic advance and 
threatening severe political repercussions. Yet at this very time India was 
in the process of reorienting its agricultural policies and programs and 
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formulating new policy directions in the foreign exchange sphere that pro- 
foundly affect future economic prospects.” 

Agriculture. Changes in the policies toward agriculture are summarized 
in the November 1965 publication, Reorientation of Programmes of Agri- 
cultural Production. The key elements described as a “new approach” are: 
(1) Special programs in selected areas for concentrated application of im- 
proved practices on high-yielding varieties of seeds; (2) more inputs; (3) 
greater attention to relevant research and extension; and (4) incentives to 
producers. 

The mainstay of this new orientation is clearly the use of new plant va- 
rieties—some indigenous, others imported. Mexican wheats, Taiwan and 
other rice, locally developed hybrid corn and bajra promise to raise per 
acre yields two to fourfold in many areas, and even in cases where older 
varieties have been used optimally, yield increments of 50% can be easily 
reached. Unlike the older drought-resistant varieties these new strains, for 
the most part, are dependent on assured water supply and respond dramat- 
ically to fertilizer. Proper applications of fertilizer are generally two or 
more times those for the older varieties. Therefore the emphasis on inputs 
—especially water and fertilizer—is essential. A new concern for research 
and extension is also intimately connected with the new varieties program. 
First, there is much to be learned about the best cultivation practices for 
the new plants: seed depth, irrigation timing, pest control, and so forth. 
The Mexican wheats, for example, must be planted at a shallow depth and 
preliminary research indicates a marked response to an early irrigation that 
is not used with older wheats. Second, it is recognized that these strains will 
be subject to blights and diseases once they are exposed to life in a new 
environment. This means a much increased need for adaptive research that 
will quickly respond to practical problems encountered by cultivators. 
Further it will be necessary continuously to develop more new varieties to 
substitute for those that do become victims of the environment in a way 
that cannot be countered for technical or economic reasons. The reorienta- 
tion of emphasis in extension refers to the need to carry the results of re- 
search and experiment to the cultivators, but, equally important, to keep 
open the counterflow of problems from the farmer back to the scientist. 

In November 1965, when the government issued its statement, the re- 


5 Professor Edward S. Mason in his recent and excellent review of economic devel- 
opment in India and Pakistan emphasizes the importance of agricultural and foreign 
exchange policies and liberal aid in accounting for what he regards as the superior 
Pak performance in the 1960s. (Economic Development in India and Pakistan, Har- 
vard University, Center for International Affairs, September 1966.) The discussion in 
the present paper, among other things, updates Indian developments in these areas. 
Readers familiar with the policies to which Professor Mason ascribes the Pak economic 
improvements, including aid donor’s financial support, will note similarities in the 
spirit if not the letter of recent Indian measures. 

6 Department of Agriculture, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of 
India. 
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orientation in agriculture was barely beginning, and a full understanding 
of its implications was limited to a few policy makers, administrators and 
scientists mostly at the central government level. Since then, in spite of 
preoccupation with the pressing immediate food problem, the main concepts 
have taken hold in many states. Important steps have been taken in organ- 
izing the research establishment to cope with the new problems and in 
establishing the structure for proper multiplication of improved seeds. Most 
important and encouraging, cultivators have demonstrated in many areas 
an eagerness to use the new varieties that is evidenced, for example, by a 
black market in seeds and fertilizer. This has happened in spite of the fact 
that seed supplies are increasing more rapidly than originally planned and 
fertilizer supplies so far have been increased more or less according to a 
rather ambitious schedule. . 

Unfortunately, the results of the new emphasis will not be shown by a 
large increase in production of foodgrains in 1966/67. Drought conditions 
have for the second year seriously affected crops. Although the current 
drought area is more confined, being concentrated in eastern U.P. and 
Bihar states, conditions have been sub-normal in many areas. Production 
of foodgrains, according to preliminary estimates, will exceed last year by 
7-9 MMT, but this implies a total output still that much again below 
1964/65. With production no higher than obtained in the early 1960s, a 
population that has increased by over 60 million in the last six years, and 
a low level of carry-over stocks, it is inevitable that this will be a year of 
severe scarcity. Once again India requires food imports on the order of 10 
MMT simply to prevent famine and chaos. For the first time, however, 
light can be seen at the end of the tunnel. With reasonable cooperation from 
the weather and continuing vigorous implementation of the new agricultural 
programs, India soon can break out of the agricultural stagnation and crisis 
that has characterized the last several years. 

Of course, all aspects of the new agriculture are not yet firmly estab- 
lished. Incentives to cultivators are there now because agricultural prices 
have risen more rapidly than other prices. The government has indeed 
committed itself to maintenance of incentives and has placed floor prices 
under cereals. These prices, however, are far below those prevailing in the 
market. To assure that incentives are firm, the gap between floor and mar- 
ket prices has to be narrowed. This would protect cultivators against a 
possible sharp reduction in prices immediately following a bumper crop 
that could seriously damage their enthusiasm for and ability to use the new 
technology. Of course, incentives will not be destroyed by a moderate down- 
ward adjustment of prices, and there is no reason to anticipate a prolonged 
major decline in the near future. Demand exceeds supply now with heavy 
imports. As domestic production rises, imports will be curtailed. Then it 
will be necessary to build stocks back to normal, and, as incomes and popu- 
lation continue to climb, the problem is most likely to be a continuing race 
to provide a sufficiently rapid increase in supply. To win this race, India 
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must raise the rate of growth of foodgrains from the 3 plus per cent a year 
realized in the 1950s to over 5%, and that will require all the energies and 
efforts available. 

Perhaps the most important obstacle to longer-term progress is lack of 
an appropriate irrigation water policy. The official document of November 
1955 states that to obtain the desired tempo of advance in Indian agricul- 
ture requires a change from the conception of irrigation for drought-protec- 
tion to one of irrigation for intensive production. This insight, however, has 
yet to be translated into effective practice. To do so involves a long-term 
program of research and development requiring large investments and a 
fundamental alteration in orientation. No single entity of the government, 
as presently constituted, can carry out the program, and the creation of an 
appropriate apparatus involves serious political as well as administrative 
and technical problems. Advance on this front is urgent. Results at best 
will take time, and unless a start is made now, agricultural progress five 
years hence may be stifled, even though production can increase rapidly for 
a few years without major innovations. 

There are many other facets of the agricultural program that are not yet 
securely in place, but for the short run perhaps the most essential is fer- 
tilizer. Having adopted the Agriculture Department’s high targets, which 
in the case of nitrogen were to raise consumption to a million tons in 
1966/67 and to 2.4 MMT in 1970/71, the government then vacillated. The . 
Fourth Plan Ouiline cut the 1970/71 nitrogen consumption target to 2.0 
MMT, and the actual use of other nutrients is falling short of the admitted- 
ly ambitious targets. Recently, however, the cabinet restored the higher 
nitrogen target for 1970/71. 

Concern about fertilizer rests primarily on the slower than hoped for 
pace of new investment in production facilities. It is now clear that meeting 
consumption targets implies continuing large imports of nutrients through 
the Fourth Plan period, whereas Indian planners had projected domestic 
output of nitrogen sufficient to replace imports by 1970/71. Evidently the 
government was reluctant for a time to commit itself to the foreign ex- 
change expenditures needed to meet the high consumption targets. 

A major feature of the policies adopted in late 1965 was the new condi- 
tions offered to foreign investors in fertilizer plants. Investors coming to 
terms by the end of March 1967 were offered free pricing and the right to 
operate their own marketing agencies.’ For many years the prices of nitro- 
genous fertilizers had been fixed by the government and marketing of this 
type of product essentially was reserved to the government and the coop- 
eratives. The system was not only inefficient, but also was alleged to be a 
major deterrent to foreign private investment interest. But investor response 
to these policy innovations has been less rapid and enthusiastic than hoped, 


T They were also permitted majority ownership in collaborations with the Indian 
private sector. 
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and it is not at all certain that the recent extention of the new terms until 
the end of 1967 will materially alter the situation. 

Nevertheless, India is moving ahead in production. Although the one 
large private sector plant with foreign (U.S.) participation that is nearing 
completion is experiencing financial difficulties, another U.S. firm has signed 
an agreement to construct a major facility, and several other deals appear 
to be moving toward consummation. In a number of other cases the GOI 
has proceeded to arrange for the construction of plants to be financed with 
foreign credits but owned and operated by the public sector. 

The outlook for fertilizer production, therefore, is reasonably promising, 
but there will be lags that could jeopardize the agriculture program unless 
sufficient foreign exchange is made available for imports during the next 
several years. Fertilizer imports for the 1966/67 season cost about $200 
million. Meeting targets will require $300 million for 1967/68 and require- 
ments will continue to rise to over $400 million in 1970/71. 

_ Foreign Exchange. Although new policies in the foreign exchange field 

had been gestating for some time, their implementation was dramatically 
heralded on June 6, 1966, with the announcement of a 36.5% devaluation 
of the rupee, from 4.76 to 7.50 per U.S. dollar. There are a number of 
views about this action and perhaps no single observer has been able to 
encompass the entire rationale or faithfully to present the proper shades of 
emphasis. Probably there is no absolute truth in such matters. However, it 
is fair to say that the devaluation was meant to facilitate a change in the 
nature of the import control and export promotion systems. 

Since the import control system had been a key instrument for allocating 
resources, the potential change in that sphere was basic and fundamental. 
Over the years India had developed a complex system of controls over im- 
ports. Licenses were issued periodically through several agencies, but the 
system essentially involved a scrutiny of requirements based on the rated 
capacity and past performance of the actual importer and the current in- 
digenous capacity to supply these needs. Since exchange was never sufficient 
to cover all requirements, licenses were rationed according to some broad 
priorities. With an economy as complex as India’s, of course, and with a 
mass of archaic, cumbersome administrative procedures, inevitably there 
were many mistakes and injustices. More important for the general welfare, 
since special profits accrued to anyone receiving a license to import, there 
was a powerful incentive to obtain import privileges. The best way to do 
this was to augment productive capacity, and, as the control over capacity 
expansion apparently was never systematically related to future require- 
ments for imports of materials, components and other current items, in- 
creasingly productive capacity and current import requirements got out of 
line. Growing relative foreign exchange shortage increased the value of 
current imports which were insufficient to operate existing productive fa- 
cilities at high rates. Yet the value of current imports could make invest- 
ment in new capacity profitable even when it operated only half of a single 
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shift. Here certainly was a system providing the wrong signals. And in this 
environment businessmen found it worthwhile to spend a not inconsiderable 
part of their energies promoting their interests in licenses in Delhi rather 
than worrying about running their plants more efficiently. Efficiency was 
distinctly at a discount in a milieu where the big payoffs came from access 
to imports and product markets were effectively insulated from foreign 
competition. 

On the export side India had relied increasingly on a system of issuing 
import entitlement licenses as incentives to exporters of nontraditional 
items. Broadly exporters in these categories were given licenses equivalent 
to twice the import content of their exports. Through time the system be- 
came complicated with myriad variations in the basic formula, provisions 
about what could be imported with the licenses and rules about the transfer 
of entitlements. Outside the legal framework a complex system of gray 
markets for these and other imports developed. In effect import control and 
export promotion worked together to produce an implicit multiple exchange 
rate system that often provided socially irrational incentives for trade and 
investment and yielded windfall gains to the fortunate. The system became 
a breeding ground for corruption and chicanery as well. 

Devaluation alone, of course, need not fundamentally alter this system, 
but it was an essential step toward reform. First, the rise in the domestic 
price of imports substantially reduced the private profits obtainable by irh- 
porters. Second, exporters were automatically benefited because of the 
rise in the domestic currency value of their sales. However, to appreciate 
the actual devaluation as a step in altering the system of import control and 
export promotion, it is necessary to consider the measures that followed. 

Exports. The old import entitlement scheme for nontraditional items was 
abolished, and taxes were imposed on traditional exports. For these it was 
reasoned that no foreign exchange gains could be made through price cut- 
ting because of low demand elasticity and windfall profits would accrue to 
exporters. At this stage, India had substituted a single exchange rate for 
the previous complex incentive system in the case of nontraditional exports 
and a more complex tax created multiple rate system for traditional ex- 
ports. The main advantage of the switch was clearly to offer a field for 
comparative advantage calculation in the industries where not much is 
known about export prospects, and, perhaps of greater moment in the minds 
of those responsible for policy, to destroy the old system’s social and eco- 
nomic irrationalities. 

Subsequently, there has been some movement back toward special in- 
centives for nontraditional exports in the form of cash subsidies. Introduced 
in August 1966, these apply to certain manufactures constituting only 


8 By 1965 over half of Indian exports by value were receiving some kind of import 
entitlements, though only about a quarter were regarded officially as receiving incentive 
entitlements. 
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about 8% of total exports. The rationale for the scheme is to compensate 
those products which were hurt more by the loss of import entitlement 
incentives than they were helped by the devaluation.? This subsidy scheme 
is theoretically superior to the old system, but its coverage is much nar- 
rower. Since administrative regulations and practice further limit the im- 
pact, in its present guise the subsidy must be regarded as a relatively un- 
important deviation from the norm applied to most nontraditional exports. 

Imports. The first impact of devaluation was to increase the rupee cost 
of imports 5734 per cent. By itself a rise of even this amount would not 
have been sufficient to absorb the windfall gains garnered by holders of 
import licenses for some scarce items. On the other hand, permitting an 
overnight increase of this magnitude in the price of imported foodgrains 
would have been politically disastrous. The government, therefore, under- 
took to subsidize food imports and for a time maintained the predevalua- 
tion price. In the case of other imports the offsetting measures were more 
complex. The one move affecting virtually all imports subject to tariff was 
the removal of the so-called regulatory duty of 10% ad valorem. In addi- 
tion downward adjustments were made in a large number of import tariffs 
that had been increased during the previous year. Roughly the weighted 
average ad valorem import duties were reduced from 43% to 29 per cent. 
On dutiable items alone the reduction was from 63% to 42 per cent. On 
the average, therefore, after tariff adjustment the devaluation raised the 
domestic cost of total imports 42% and of dutiable imports 37 per cent.?° 

Liberalization of imports. It is not at all clear that even the full impact 
of devaluation would have been sufficient to close the gap between the in- 
ternal free market price of many imports and their foreign exchange cost. 
With the various offsetting tariff reductions this was certainly the case. 
Excess demands would have been reduced but not eliminated. At the new 
exchange rate closing the gap required an increase in supplies. Increasing 
supplies, of course, required more foreign exchange to pay for imports. 

For some time the India Aid Consortium led by the World Bank had 
been carrying on a dialogue with the Indian government about its entire 
development effort. A major feature of the interchange was a review of the 
import control system. Ultimately agreement was reached about financial 
support for liberalization of imports in the new context. India undertook 
to permit free licensing of certain imports—mainly materials and semi- 
processed goods—for a wide range of producers. The World Bank agreed 
to recommend that the Consortium provide $900 million of nonproject aid 
to cover a major portion of the anticipated first year requirements. Al- 
though the Consortium had been providing yearly around a billion dollars, 
only about half of this had been nonproject assistance suitable for financing 


9 The subsidies are in three categories—10, 15, and 20 per cent and imply an export 
exchange rate (rupees per dollar) of 8.25, 8.625 and 9.00. 

10 The figure for total imports overstates the increase because it does not account 
for subsidization of imported grain. 
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the imports to be liberalized. Thus, the Consortium was being asked to 
double the previous level of general purpose assistance. 

Although the full $900 million was not secure, the government was suffi- 
ciently confident to proceed with the liberalization in late June. For 59 
“priority” industries estimated to account for 70% of the production from 
the organized industrial sector, licenses were freely issued to cover imports 
of raw materials, semi-processed items and a wide range of spare parts. 
Free licensing was also granted for a few particular products, like cashews 
and hides and skins. In addition, allocations to small industries were ap- 
proximately doubled in real terms and other importers derived some bene- 
fits. Priority industries were also given greater latitude than formerly in 
choosing the composition of imports they desired within the total license. 

Although the licensing apparatus remained intact, its impact was miti- 
gated in several ways. First, licenses were issued quickly. Second, they were 
more flexible. Finally, and most important, they were not subjected to 
“indigenous angle” clearance. Under the old system imports were permitted 
only after the government ascertained whether “equivalent” items could be 
obtained from domestic producers. Inevitably this created many problems. 
Time was lost, items declared available domestically were not truly equiva- 
lent, or if equivalent could not be supplied at the time they were required. 
Therefore, in bypassing the indigenous angle clearance, the liberalized 
import program represented a major improvement. 

In lieu of the indigenous angle clearance, the government had substituted 
a “banned” list for items that can be fully supplied from domestic sources. 
Informally and subject to considerable error, it has been estimated that the 
“banned” items account for a supply equal to between 15 and 30 per cent 
of the imported inputs. 

By all accounts, India has carried through the degree of liberalization 
described. Importer response, however, was somewhat less than anticipated. 
Partly this was undoubtedly due to the over-all depressed state of the 
economy. It may also mean that there were larger inventories of imported 
items than realized. Finally the higher import prices (in rupees) may have 
had a more powerful effect than estimated. At any rate, the speculative run 
on imports feared by some simply did not materialize, and the government 
is now beginning to meet second round (repeat) licensing requirements. 
These are being issued in the same way as the original licenses to importers 
who have opened irrevocable letters of credit for 90% of their original 
license imports or have had 70% of their original license orders actually 
shipped. 


Proponents of change in India’s foreign exchange policies believed 
reforms would have many salutary effects. Various parties naturally em- 
phasized different aspects, but all have felt that the degree of detailed 
administrative control had reached the point of seriously diminishing re- 
turns, and that a swing toward greater reliance on market forces would 
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prove beneficial. For some the major gains were seen on the export side— 
through a more rational export pricing system and perhaps better export 
prices. Others have emphasized the improved allocation of imports through 
elimination of the dual pricing system and higher prices for importers. In 
general advocates have seen advantages in eliminating windfall profits and 
stimulating enterprise efficiency. 

Another strain of thought, however, has emphasized the effect of larger 
imports on production, incomes, savings and investment. Some adherents of 
this view have not been particularly concerned about the control system 
per se. They simply realized that a good deal of capacity was underutilized 
and that more imports of materials, components and spare parts could pro- 
vide a desirable fillip to the economy. Some of this persuasion no doubt 
have regarded the moves toward a greater market orientation as simply a 
quid pro quo for receipt of the external financial assistance needed to in- 
crease Imports. But most of the actual participants in policy formation saw 
. the two sides—reform and aid—as complements, that together could bring 
a multiplicity of benefits. Without additional aid, the price adjustment re- 
quired to switch to a more market-oriented system would have been much 
larger and more difficult to undertake. Even if the switch had been po- 
litically feasible, the effects would have been more subtle and could not 
bring a marked increase in production in the short run. Additional aid, 
therefore, was a necessary ingredient not only as insurance against a pos- 
sible speculative run on imports, but also to reap more quickly the full po- 
tential advantages of the change. Finally, because of the larger rise in 
import prices that otherwise would have been required, in all probability 
aid was necessary to bring the adjustments into the realm of political 
feasibility. 

CURRENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


Unfortunately, the timing of the import liberalization was incompatible 
with the hoped-for rapid increase in industrial production. Of course, im- 
ports licensed in July in general could not be expected to enter the produc- 
tion process for six months, and it is therefore still early to form a conclu- 
sive judgment about the short-term results, especially since the relevant 
statistics on production again lag several months behind the actual facts. 
Yet such piece-meal evidence as is available suggests that there will be no 
early startling impact on production. The reason for this is not hard to 
find. Because of the agricultural failures the entire economy is depressed. 
High food prices have squeezed consumer budgets and cut the demand for 
manufactures. In turn manufacturers of consumer goods have probably 
moved more slowly in implementing their investment plans. Government 
savings have suffered because of extraordinary expenditures related to the 
food situation, including subsidies for imported food, and because revenues 
have been affected adversely by the fall in incomes and expenditures on 
taxed items. Consequently, the public sector has been forced to squeeze in- 
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vestment outlays. Yet it is precisely in the investment goods industries that 
the major benefits of the import liberalization can be realized. The sector 
with the greatest potential for expanding output with additional imports is 
engineering—the makers of machinery and metal products. With weak in- 
vestment demand, these industries are not in a position greatly to expand 
production. In some cases, of course, they can meet the needs of a continu- 
ing market for “luxury” consumer goods like cars, metal furniture and 
furnishings. Expenditures of this type by those with high incomes and 
large assets are not unduly affected by the present slump. However, this is 
hardly the kind of production that advocates of liberalization wished to en- 
courage, and, indeed, to the extent that luxury consumption is stimulated 
without substantial gains in investment, the whole liberalization exercise 
will be discredited. 

The Indian economy today is suffering from a number of imbalances. In 
place of the earlier foreign exchange restraint, soft markets are preventing 
an increase in output of many firms in the industrial sector. Other enter- 
prises are experiencing difficulties in obtaining sufficient raw materials that 
normally are supplied by domestic agriculture. On the other hand, certain 
firms catering to special markets—fertilizers, tractors, cars—have been able 
to increase production substantially as a result of import liberalization. 

A broad expansion of industrial production depends upon an increase in 
income and investment. At this point the government is constrained in its 
ability to undertake directly or indirectly to promote more investment be- 
cause of the virtually certain inflationary impact. With a weak demand 
situation a potential cost inflation in the industrial sector is being sup- 
pressed. Higher costs resulting from the devaluation and the attempts of 
labor to restore its real income in the face of rising food prices have not 
been fully reflected in product prices. Some prices are controlled through 
voluntary agreements that will be difficult to maintain with stronger de- 
mand pressures. Most important, though, is the potential for further de- 
mand induced increases in food prices. If the government deficits widen or 
credit to the private sector grows rapidly to pay for new investments, the 
associated wage bill will quickly be translated into demand for scarce food. 
This is the real resource bottleneck at present. Without larger food supplies 
any general expansion of demand is bound to raise prices and thereby 
exacerbate an already precarious situation. 

Of course, in theory it is still possible to raise taxes or cut less essential 
outlays to cover additional investment. Certainly a strong case can be made 
for higher excise taxes on those “luxury” items that are still encountering 
a strong demand. There is also a good case for higher charges for irrigation 
water and increased electricity rates for some users. The government, of 
course, is acutely conscious of the need to hold the line on less essential 
outlays and has even reduced the subsidy on imported foodgrains which 
immediately affects the poorer sections of the community. No doubt other 
measures could be taken, but in a time of crisis and when government em- 
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ployees have suffered a decline in real incomes, it will take considerable will 
and courage even to prevent rapid increases in nondevelopmental expendi- 
tures. Moreover, given the size of the budgetary deficit, it is going to be 
necessary to allow revenues to rise more rapidly than expenditures in order 
to reduce the government’s contribution to inflationary pressures. 

For a general revival of the economy India must have a good har- ` 
vest. This means that a broad expansion cannot occur until next fall—and 
then only if the harvest significantly improves. With agriculture still direct- 
ly generating half the national income, the economic health of the country 
inevitably and fundamentally depends upon the performance in that sector. 
If foodgrain production reaches the neighborhood of 90 MMT and there 
are correspondingly good results with other crops, by next winter the 
Indian economy ‘could enter a phase of rapid expansion. And given the new 
developments in agriculture, a normal monsoon should bring the required 
harvest. 


If weak demand has held back industrial production, it also had con- 
tributed to the less than anticipated demand for imports. At the same time, 
in.spite of having adequate total foreign exchange resources to cover import 
liberalization with a sluggish market: the foreign exchange reserve position 
has been deteriorating. Ever since the foreign exchange crisis of 1957/58 
India has been functioning with barely adequate reserves. Although there 
is always a judgmental component in what is deemed adequate, in India 
now the situation is regarded as serious when government and Reserve 
Bank holdings of gold and foreign exchange fall below $500 million. 

At end of fiscal 1965 (March 31) reserves stood at $524 million. After a 
year of careful resource husbanding, including a sharp cut in import licens- 
ing and the introduction of a special incentive scheme for remittances from 
abroad, ‘reserves climbed to $626 million at the end of March 1966. With 
a $187.5 million IMF drawing in April, India’s reserves reached $809 mil- 
lion, their highest level since 1959. This was sufficient to cushion the an- 
ticipated shock effects of devaluation: 

Since devaluation reserves have declined almost steadily—to $775 mil- 
lion at the end of June, $657 million at the end of September, and $608 
million at the end of December. A portion. of the reduction resulted from a 
$50 million repayment to the IMF in July, and the $69 million additional 
decline during July-September was not much above normal for the quarter. 
In the last quarter of the calendar year, however, reserves usually rise. 
Normally this is the best quarter for reserves, and the $49 million decline 
ran strongly counter to seasonal expectations." 

In the January—March quarter India’s reserves on the average over the 
last eight years have risen $30 million, but they fell in four of those years. 


11 Since 1958/59 reserves net of IMF transactions have fallen in the October-Decem- 
ber quarter only twice, by $4.6 m. in 1962/63 and by $28.1 m. in 1964/65. The mean 
-increase for the nine-year period 1958/67 was $31 m. 
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Seasonal expectations are therefore less firm, and given the poor showing 
during the previous quarter, known payments on. account of debt service 
and the like, and the apparently weak export performance over the last 
months, the outlook is not promising. If a further decline does ensue, re- 
serves are likely to fall to the $500 million mark around mid-1967, since 
-India consistently loses reserves during April-September. Over the last 
nine years the loss auEne this six-month period has averaged over $100 
million. 

India therefore finds itself j in a difficult foreign exchange situation at this 
point not so much on account of insufficient aid as because of a lack of free 
foreign exchange resources needed to pay for items that cannot be covered 
with aid. Some of these payments are directly related to utilization of the 
assistance funds provided for import ‘liberalization. For example, U.S. 
nonproject aid can be used to pay for shipping on U.S. flag vessels only, 
but India discovered that it was not possible to arrange for U.S. ships to 
carry as much of this aid cargo as expected. To move the U.S. goods it was 
necessary to employ third country vessels and pay with free resources. 

More important than the payments from free exchange directly con- 
nected with the use of aid given for liberalization are those needed to pay 
for movement of P1480 food assistance which costs about $12 per metric 
ton to ship. If in 1967 the United States provides 6.5 million tons under 
Title I of P1480, India will have to pay about $78 million in freight.?° 

The country, of course, still faces the possibility of having again to make 
above normal purchases of food with free resources. Meanwhile debt service 
on old aid payable in free exchange continues to mount and now exceeds 
$300 million a year. 

Hopefully Indian export earnings will improve, and ease the ‘free ex- 
change position. During the three years ending March 31, 1966, however, 
exports remained more or less stationary,.and they are more likely to de- 
cline than rise this year. Part of the current difficulties can be attributed to 
the transitional problems associated with the devaluation, elimination of 
the old export promotion system, imposition of export taxes and imple- 
mentation of the new export incentives. Further difficulties are due to the 
poor harvests. Some of India’s exports have also suffered from a decline 
in international prices. 

Although many of the factors sonita to the less than satisfactory 
export performance may: be transitory, there remains a genuine concern 


12 President Johnson’s February 2 message to Congress declared the United States 
already had 1.6 m. tons in the pipeline and stated that 2 m. tons additional would be 
authorized immediately. Up to 3 m. tons more would be provided i in 1967, he said, if 
other donors did their part. 

13 Prior to 1965 the United States financed the foreign exchange cost of the half 'of _ 
P1L480 Title I shipments U.S. law requires to be shipped on U.S. flag vessels. The with- 
drawal of this assistance plus the increment in grain supplies has placed a considerable 
burden on Indian free exchange. 
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that India is still unable to meet the requirements of a dynamic export 
market. Devaluation, even after the withdrawal of incentives, on balance 
has given some price stimulus, but the old system may have played a more 
important role in forcing out nontraditional exports—sometimes at a loss— 
than had been realized. For many items the domestic market prices still 
offer a more profitable alternative, and this will be reinforced as domestic 
demand revives. As inflation erodes the effects of devaluation the situation 
will further deteriorate.1* In the case of traditional exports, especially tea, 
the domestic market again is relatively too attractive, yet there appears to 
be a considerable reluctance to contain the growth of local consumption. 
In sum, it must be concluded that although the recent policy measures are 
`a step in the right direction, in themselves they are probably insufficient to 
stimulate a rapid increase in export earnings, and in any event, it will be 
difficult to raise total export receipts until agricultural production improves. 

Meanwhile the pressure on reserves threatens the import liberalization 
program. There is no question that the government wishes to continue this 
‘important endeavor, but a pullback may be necessary unless the free for- 
eign exchange picture improves. Of course, it would still be possible to 
make further drawings from the IMF, but the risks involved in taking this 
route may seem too large unless contributions also accrue from other 
sources. | 


The steadily increasing magnitude of India’s debt service burden has 
been a concern for some time. During the last year Canada on its own 
‘initiative waived some debt payments, but there has not been a general 
determination by the Consortium to engage in a systematic debt reschedul- 
ing or forgiveness exercise. Yet, apart from further IMF assistance, this 
may be the only method of providing the marginal addition of free ex- 
change required to assure uninterrupted continuation of the import liberal- 
ization program that is such a central feature of Consortium aid objectives. 

Whether sufficient free exchange can be provided through debt service 
adjustment depends not only on the willingness of creditors to take interest 
and principal payments into consideration in determining their aid contri- 
butions, but also on their willingness to handle the problem in a way that 
does in fact provide additional free resources. Simply making larger tied 
loans will not necessarily meet the need. 

In this area, too, the agricultural failure is likely to work against India. 
President Johnson’s laudable effort to internationalize food and related 
assistance under World Bank and Consortium auspices is likely to inhibit 
other initiatives. Even though the President’s February 2nd message made 
it quite clear that the food emergency aid should be in addition to develop- 
mental assistance, it is going to be exceedingly difficult to move forward on 


14 Between September 1966 and January 1967 the wholesale price index rose 6.1 per 
` cent, 
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_ three fronts simultaneously—food aid, debt and more traditional economic 
' assistance. “4 

' India’s foreign exchange prospects over the next year, it must be con- 
cluded, are not overly promising. While some additional free exchange is 
" an important requirement, continuation of the liberalization program can- 
not be assumed in the absence of nonproject aid commitments this year at 
least on the same order of magnitude as supplied last year—-$900 million. 

The major part of this aid must come from the United States and the IDA. 

But direct U.S: contributions, of course, depend upon Congressional action, 

and this may not occur before present aid funds run out. IDA is also unable 
to make further loans without a replenishment of its resources that de- 
pends on member governments’ actions, the magnitude and ‘timing of 
which are still in doubt. And other India Aid Club members are having 
their own problems with budgets and payments balances. Looking ahead, 

therefore, it would be surprising. if New Delhi did not regard the prospects 
with undérstandable concern: 

The Indian import liberalization program is a product of consultation 
and accord, and its future depends upon continuing support from the major 
donors. If ‘this support is not forthcoming, it would indeed be a tragedy. 
There is a.great deal at stake. Because the liberalization-decontrol measures 
were taken at a time when their impact could not be as dramatic in terms 
of economic expansion as hoped, the benefits of greater reliance on the 
market mechanism have yet to be demonstrated. Supporters of a more 
market oriented economy are on the defensive, and politically they have 
been weakened. In India the entire sequence of measures, but especially 
the devaluation, faced determined opposition and required great political 
courage. If the process of liberalization has to be put in reverse gear, it may 
be a very long time before it can be turned around again. And if it is re- 
versed the brighter prospects envisioned in this article will be significantly 
dimmed. 

Mrs. Gandhi -recently iiad the Congress party’s commitment to 
democratic socialism. India’s socialism, however, ‘has been a pragmatic 
variant, and, as the Eastern European countries are discovering, even the 
more strictly socialist economies have much to gain from using the market 
mechanism. There is no compelling reason to believe that Indian policy 
makers will find the discipline of the market—the use of prices and profits, 
the introduction of new competitive forces—incompatible with political 
ideology. And the evidence to date suggests strongly that India wishes to”: 
continue the process of liberalizing her economy. 

Yet India still has a long way to go before its industrial economy is on a 
competitive basis. The import liberalization merely placed a part of the ad- 
ministrative control apparatus in abeyance and it could be reinstated at. 
any time. Moreover, the liberalization has been applied only to certain 
types of imports and in cases where domestic supplies-are not considered 
adequate. The degree of competition with international supplies is there- 
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fore quite limited. Extending the scope of the liberalization to cover more 
products, capital goods; or additional industries are steps to be considered 
in the future. There aré many domestic features that must be worked out 
before ‘this could come about, e.g., an appropriate tariff and tax policy. 
But none of this is likely to occur without continuing support from abroad. 
In this sense the path India follows is in the hands of her more fortunate 
friends in the developed world. 


Conclusion: Despite political preoccupations civil unrest and food crises, 
India recently has made significant changes in economic policies that have 
profound-implications for her future prospects. As a consequence of the 
reorientation in agriculture there is a genuine possibility of achieving the 
acceleration in production growth needed to support a rapid expansion of 
the whole economy. In the field of foreign exchange management, the de- 
valuation and liberalization measures have greatly improved the structure 
of prices and incentives, and should contribute importantly to raising in- 
dustrial efficiency and production. Realization of the liberalization’s bene- 
fits, however, has been inhibited by the poor harvests. High food prices 
have adversely affected the demand for manufactures, and fear of fostering 
further inflation has forced the government to squeeze investment. If the 
rains are favorable, however, the economy is now capable of moving into a 
phase of rapid expansion. But this will depend also on the willingness of 
India’s friends abroad to provide the requisite aid. 
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SUCCESSION IN INDIA 1967: 
The Routinization of Political Change 


MICHAEL BRECHER* 





The term “succession” may seem inappropriate for the selection 
of India’s Prime Minister after the General Elections of 1967: there was no 
formal change at the summit of Government. Yet the concept of succession 
has a deeper meaning than the personal outcome of a contest for leadership; 
it denotes a challenge to the stability and resilience of a political system, 
the capacity to absorb periodic conflict or competition at the apex of the 
authority-power pyramid. The ability to contain these disturbance inputs and 
move in tranquillity to a new equilibrium in the distribution of power, pat- 
ronage and prestige is a crucial index of political development. 

Usage has identified “succession” with the process of filling a vacuum 
created by the death of a towering political leader. As noted elsewhere* the 
widespread phenomena of Charisma and Gerontocracy have strengthened 
this image in the 1960s. Yet this type of succession occurs infrequently, 
perhaps once in a generation or even at longer intervals within the same 
polity. No less critical are the types of political change which involve parties 
or coalitions or individuals within the governing elite after recurrent and 
institutionalized tests of acceptance by the mass public. Relatively few mem- 
bers of the contemporary global system meet this test of political develop- 
ment. India is one of the few, judged by the evidence of the three successions. 


*The research on which this paper is based was made possible by a travel grant from 
the Centre for Developing-Area Studies and the Social Science Division of McGill Uni- 
versity. The data was derived almost entirely from primary sources—interviews with 
nearly all of the participants in the third succession, held in New Delhi from 10 to 31 
March. These were among a larger group of formal interviews (80) which the writer 
conducted with representatives of the political, communications and educational elites 
in Delhi during that period. They comprised the following categories: 36 Congress MPs, 
from all States, 6 senior Cabinet Ministers, 8 members of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, 2 Chief Ministers, 4 defeated or ex-Congress MPs, 7 Opposition Party leaders, 6 
academics, 9 Indian political analyists, and 2 foreign correspondents. There were also 
less structured interviews with persons either active or on the periphery of the struggle. 
I am grateful to all for their extraordinary willingness to share knowledge and insight, 
a singular display of access to the web of political behavior—in the three succession 
struggles of 1964, 1966 and 1967. 

Every fact and every quotation derives from these direct interviews, which averaged 
an hour each. Those with participants often lasted two hours and more, and with some, 
like the Congress President, I held two discussions. They are not responsible for my 
construct of the third succession or for the judgments and comparative analysis; but all 
- made it possible. 


4Brecher, Nehrws Mantle: The Politics of Succession in India, Praeger, 1966, Ch. I. 
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In 1964 it absorbed the passing of her charismatic leader. In 1966 it adjusted 
to the sudden death of the Prime Minister. And in 1967 a dazed governing 
party within a political system beset with grave economic problems was able 
to re-enact the succession contest a third time in three years and to avoid 
the danger of schism. The rules of the game were understood and accepted 
by all of the individual and group actors. In short, the system demonstrated 
stability and resilience of a high order. 

A contest over the Prime Ministership in 1967 was assured long before 
it occurred. For one thing, the General Elections had been fixed for Feb- 
ruary of that year and Congress practice dictated a formal election of the 
Parliamentary Party Leader before the new Lok Sabha (lower house) was 
convened. For another, all who knew Morarji Desai were certain that he 
would not allow the prize to go by default. Thus, even more than in 1964, 
there was anticipation of a struggle for the succession. This provided ample 
time for the varied participants and interest groups to mobilize their 
strength. Not without reason did Home Minister Chavan observe that the 
third succession began with the decision on the second. “Invisibly, per- 
haps,” he added, “it took shape at the time of allocating Congress tickets 
for the elections”—in November and December of 1966. And, since the two 
leading candidates, Mrs. Gandhi and Morarji, were members of the Central 
Election Committee, one must perceive this as a crucial early bargaining 
forum over the composition of the probable electorate for Parliamentary 
Leader and hence the Head of Government. 

As in 1964 there was disquiet in the Congress elite during Succession III 
—but of a different type: the setback at the polls raised doubt about the 
capacity of the Party (not the system) to withstand external pressures and 
internal schisms. More broadly, the entire political setting was transformed.” 

Congress hegemony was seriously undermined and its monopoly of au- 
thority shattered, perhaps forever. In the Lok Sabha elections its proportion 
of the total votes polled declined only 4% from 45 to 41; but in the more 
vital index of political power in a parliamentary system the setback was 
severe—282 seats of a total of 520, a loss of 95, leaving the Congress with 
an overall majority of 44, a precarious margin in the light of factionalism 
within the party. In the State and Territorial Assemblies, Congress polled 
407% of the total votes, a decline of 7%, and it won a bare majority of the 
3,302 seats. Even more striking was its loss of a majority in seven states— 
Kerala, Madras, Orissa, West Bengal, Bihar, UP, and Rajasthan. In Kerala 
a Left CPI-dominated coalition, the United Left Front, came to power with a 
larger and more secure majority than the Communist-led Government of 
that State from 1957 to 1959. In Madras the Congress legislative group 
was decimated and its contingent to the Lok Sabha was reduced from 30 to 
three. The Right-wing Swatantra Party led a.coalition to victory in Orissa, 


"For a summary analysis of the Fourth General Elections, see Norman Palmer, “India’s 
Fourth General Election,” Asian Survey, VII:5 (May 1967), pp. 275-291. 
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while the dissident Bangla Congress headed a 13 party coalition in West 
Bengal. In Bihar, too, a melange coalition formed the Government, while 
- in UP and Rajasthan the question of who would take power remained in 
doubt. 

Personal defeats dramatized what seemed to many a debacle. Among the 
Congress organizational leaders, S. K. Patil in Bombay, Atulya Ghosh in 
Bengal, and Patnaik in Orissa were swept aside, while party president 
Kamaraj was humiliated by a student leader of the victorious DMK in 
Madras. There was a record toll of Ministers as well: at the Centre, five 
Members of Cabinet, including Finance Minister Chaudhuri and Food Min- 
ister Subramaniam, three Ministers of State, and six Deputy Ministers; in 
the States, four Chief Ministers (Bihar, Madras, Punjab, and West Bengal) 
and no less than 52 other Cabinet Ministers. It was nothing short of a major 
electoral purge of Congress leaders. 

One notable result was the discrediting of the organizational leadership, 
institutionalized in the Working Committee. Another was the denigration 
of its principal pressure group, the Syndicate. A third was the weakening 
of the prestige and influence of Kamaraj. This three-level concentration of 
decision-making power in Succession I and, to a lesser extent in Succession 
II, was thus eroded. Similarly, the Chief Minister’s Club, which played a 
crucial role in 1966, was now reduced in numbers and stature. Perhaps the 
most important result of the electoral revolt was the recreation of the per- 
vasive mood of 1964—the pressure for consensus and unity. 

The decision flow in Succession III, like its predecessors, was a continuum 
of bargaining for power and status at the all-India level of Government. 
The duration of the game was 12 days, from 27 February to 11 March 1967, 
but the play was not sustained at a high level of intensity throughout; the 
crucial phase was the last 72 hours. 

Long before the General Elections there was sufficient concern about the 
outcome to induce quiet moves for a reconciliation with Morarji Desai. 
The first, in October 1966, conveyed a wish to bring him into the Cabinet 
in order to strengthen the Congress image for the coming elections. Morarji 
showed no interest. A month later there was a more precise feeler, attributed 
to D. P. Mishra, Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. Morarji was asked 
whether he would accept the post of Deputy Prime Minister (DPM) in ex- 
change for not contesting the leadership of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party (CPP). According to a member of his entourage, he replied that he 
could not accept any conditions and that, if they wished to give him the 
DPM, then it must be on the basis of trust. Chavan confirmed this feeler 
and added, after the succession issue had been settled, “thus it was known 
that Morarji would work with Mrs. Gandhi—but only as DPM; the idea 
was afloat.” 

The evidence about Morarji’s intent is far less persuasive than Chavan’s 
remark would suggest. Before the General Elections he carefully evaded the 
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question of whether he would contest the leadership of the CPP, but it 
would have been folly to do otherwise: he had learned from the bitter ex- 
perience of 1964 and 1966 and he was determined to prevent another “Unit- 
ed Front” of party leaders against him. His strategy was to take the High 
Command with him if possible and thus to give them time, from October to 
March, to think the alternatives through. This in turn was based on his 
knowledge that Kamaraj was disenchanted with Mrs. Gandhi’s performance 
and that other powerful figures like Patil and Sanjiva Reddy had never 
been happy with the choice of Prime Minister in Succession II. Hence the 
posture: of disinterested availability, waiting for “the call.” 

Morarji maintained the same posture at his first meeting with Kamaraj 
after the General Elections, on the afternoon of 26 F ebruary; it was “a free 
and frank talk,” without reference to any details about the succession. The 
following morning, however, during a three-hour review of election results, 
Morarji revealed his plans—somewhat. When Chavan proposed to the Par- 
liamentary Board that the date for election of the CPP Leader be changed 
from 7 April to 12 March, Morarji did not oppose—in fact, no one did; 
but he did ask, with a clear implication, “what if a new Leader is elected; 
would the present Leader be embarrassed having to face the Lame Duck 
session, with another Leader elected?” Mrs. Gandhi replied in the negative, 
and the date was changed. And Morarji’s intent—or cleverly executed tactic 
to raise the bargaining price and to ensure the DPM—was quietly revealed. 

The meeting of the Parliamentary Board on 27 February marks the real 
beginning of the struggle for succession. The leadership question was not 
discussed directly, but the opening shots were fired. Patil charged the Gov- 
ernment with primary responsibility for the setback at the polls. Mrs. Gandhi 
and Chavan defended the Administration record. Morarji moved cautiously, 
noting that the Government’s failures were partly responsible; and Kamaraj 
remained silent. The Prime Minister did not endear herself to the High Com- 
mand when she added that the elections showed a triumph of youth over age. 

Far more important was the decision to advance the date of election of 
the CPP Leader to 12 March: it was the first substantive decision in the game 
and a clear victory for Mrs. Gandhi. By all accounts she is not the ablest 
parliamentarian:* among 80 members of the political, communications, and 
educational elites of Delhi interviewed during Succession III, she ranked 
distinctly inferior to Morarji and Chavan in the ‘ability to deal with the 
Opposition in Parliament’; only eight, or 10% of the respondents, ranked 
her best qualified in this respect, while 24, or 30%, considered her the least - 
qualified (only Kamaraj exceeded her in this category); 47 persons, or 
almost 60%, ranked her third or fourth among four candidates. One politi- 


For example, he replied to a question, on January 31, 1967: “I can consider the lead- 
ership question only after the elections are over. There is no need to enter into a competi- 
tion of announcements in the matter at present.” Hindu Weekly Review, February 6, 1967. 

“The following data are drawn from the structured interviews noted earlier. They will 
be examined in greater detail in a separate paper. 
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cal analyst, who indicated that Mrs. Gandhi was his first choice for Prime 
Minister, remarked, with something less than chivalry, “the Lame Duck 
session would have torn the lady to bits.” 

The Prime Minister and/or her followers undoubtedly sensed that such 
a session would not enhance her image and were keen to abolish it. In this 
‘they were aided by the powerful voice of PSP leader Nath Pai who, some 
days earlier, as in 1962, urged that the Lame Duck session be eliminated 
and the new Lok Sabha summoned at once. He received encouragement 
from the President of India and most Opposition party leaders. Ironically, 
perhaps, it was a committee of three lawyer-members of her Cabinet and a 
committee of senior civil servants who claimed that this would be unconsti- 
tutional; this opinion was rapidly reversed, and a decision to abolish the 
Lame Duck session was taken at an emergency meeting of the Cabinet on 28 
February. The early election of a CPP Leader now became necessary, for 
the new Lok Sabha was to be convened in mid-March. This had the added 
merit for the incumbent PM of giving Morarji less time to cultivate the 105 
new Congress MPs. Both aims were thus achieved by the change of date, an 
act initiated by Chavan with the approval of Mrs. Gandhi. How significant 
was this for the outcome of the struggle? Not decisive, but a first test of 
strength, in the opinion of Chavan, Asok Mehta, and others close to the 
Prime Minister. 

The period from 27 February until 8 March was a relative lull. One rea- 
son was the announcement that the Working Committee would meet daily 
from 9 March until the election of the CPP Leader. Another was the reluc- 
tance of Morarji to declare his candidacy until the Working Committee met. 
A third was the absence of most MPs, who were only beginning to converge 
on Delhi. Nonetheless, this phase provided time for quiet negotiations and 
canvassing. 

Among Morarji’s visitors before the 8th Patil contributed most to the 
developing game. The Bombay leader proposed a four-point “Formula” to 
avert an open struggle: Morarji would be appointed DPM, Home Minister, 
and Leader of the House—and the High Command would participate in the 
formation of the new Cabinet. All of the senior leaders agreed that this was 
wise, he said (he acknowledged that Atulya Ghosh had opted out later), 
and he had provided the rationale—a party in crisis, a country in crisis, 
the danger of a split and the loss of power, hence the need for unity. After 
seeing Kamaraj on the 6th, he took the plan to Morarji, who deleted the last 
two provisions—he was not keen about Leader of the House and he regarded 
High Command formation of the Cabinet as derogatory to the office of 
Prime Minister, whoever held the post. 

The emasculated “Patil Plan” was discussed at a “formal” meeting of 
the Syndicate on Tuesday evening, 7 March. As related by Nijalingappa, 
Chief Minister of Mysore, who arrived in Delhi that day, it was decided that 
Mrs. Gandhi should continue as Prime Minister and, for the sake of party 


unity, Morarji should be brought in as Number Two, i.e., as DPM. A sim- 
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ilar “Formula” was floated by D. P. Mishra at about the same time in a 
discussion with Mrs. Gandhi on the 6th and, in a vaguer form, through the 
press. The PM gave him no encouragement. He also saw Kamaraj, “who had 
not yet made up his mind; he was still dazed by the Madras debacle.” That 
day, too, Mishra and Atulya Ghosh advised Mrs. Gandhi to see Morarji 
directly and arrange a compromise; but she procrastinated until the morn- 
ing of the 10th, when it was almost too late. 

The nine-day lull provided Kamaraj ample time to feel the pulse of the 
Party. Among the stream of visitors, sometimes more than 20 a day, were 
members of all the key interest groups—Working Committee, Syndicate, 
CPP, Chief Ministers, and the PCCs. The most frequent callers were Sanjiva 
Reddy and Atulya Ghosh, at least once a day, and often together. The two 
candidates for the post of CPP Leader paid courtesy calls on the Congress 
President soon after his arrival from Madras on 26 F ebruary (as 
did Mishra and C. B. Gupta), but the only other known direct contact before 
the 8th was a discussion between Mrs. Gandhi and Kamaraj on the 4th. 
Emissaries served the purpose in this pre-decisional phase, notably Atulya 
Ghosh between Mrs. Gandhi and Kamaraj—on one occasion he made it 
clear to the latter that under no circumstances would she accept second 
place in the Cabinet. Brahmananda Reddy of Andhra, who saw Morarji on 
the Sth, and Patil provided liaison with Kamaraj. Later in the game others 
like Mishra and Gupta were to play this indispensable role of envoy: they 
performed admirably the function of lubricating the game and keeping the 
players well informed. 

Soon after the consensus was reached, Kamaraj shed a little light on this 
thinking prior to the 8th. The idea to bring Morarji into the Cabinet came 
after the elections; the pragmatic rationale—“the reduced maj ority in Par- 
liament and the loss of many States made it wrong to have a division in the 
Party.” Secondly, there should be no contest, regardless of who was to be 
the Prime Minister. And thirdly, Kamaraj confirmed that Patil had urged 
the “Formula” in a private conclave, but he added emphatically, “at no 
time did I make that proposal.” 

Kamaraj had no candidate before the General Elections; and after the 
debacle in Madras only Mrs. Gandhi and Morarji were in the contest. By 
7 March, after the Syndicate meeting, the Congress President concluded that 
the former had a 50 vote majority. His real choice remains in doubt—those 
interviewed on this point are equally divided—but by the 8th he decided to 
work for a compromise. 

In Mrs. Gandhi’s camp a confident mood prevailed. There was the change 
in date for the election of the CPP Leader and the abolition of the Lame 
Duck session. She was “in the seat,” and it would require a special effort to 
replace her. Moreover, it seemed that she was not being held responsible 
for the setback at the polls: no less than 50 out of 80 persons, including 24 
out of 36 Congress MPs, did not at any time during the preceding year, 
think that another PM would have helped the Party better in the elections: 
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and 49 replied “no” to the question, “did the election results make you feel 
that a change of leadership is desirable?” There was also the comforting 
knowledge that Congress had done well in States with known pro-Mrs. 
Gandhi Chief Ministers and MPs, especially in Madhya Pradesh, Maharash- 
tra, Mysore, and Andhra. Here again, the poll is instructive: 34 expressed 
the opinion that the election results benefitted Mrs. Gandhi’s candidacy for 
the Prime Ministership; only five thought that Morarji had gained. 

There were uncertainties, however: the attitude of Kamaraj who, unde- 
niably, could swing some votes—some said up to 100; the UP parliamentary 
contingent of 71, a large percentage being under the control of Gupta, long 
an ally of Morarji; the unknown but feared ability of the Syndicate to 
mobilize support behind Morarji; and a possible backlash among rank-and- 
file MPs to the Party’s election setback under Mrs. Gandhi’s leadership. 
Hence the need to prepare for a probable contest. 

The creation of a powerful pressure group within the Parliamentary 
Party—the most significant innovation of Succession I]]—began as early 
as 1 March under the aegis of Mrs. Gandhi and Chavan. Until the 4th it was 
a quiet affair, with five to eight people meeting daily at the home of Dinesh 
Singh, long a member of Mrs. Gandhi’s inner circle. The key figures were 
U. N. Dikshit, guardian of Nehruism as Editor .of the National Herald in 
Lucknow, Dinesh Singh, Asok Mehta, and a group of vigorous, young MPs 
—notably Inder Gujral from the Punjab, Mohan Dharia of Maharashtra, 
and Om Mehta of Kashmir, the convenor of the “Bibi” group or Back- 
benchers’ Society in Parliament. 

From the 4th onwards a two-tier structure came into being. A core exect- 
tive met every day at the home of Dinesh Singh to take stock of current 
moods within the CPP, to plan tactics for the next day, and to centralize 
operations. The core group had a Liaison Committee, with two or three 
members from every State; in the words of Mehta, “it mobilized all MPs in 
every State by careful and steady canvassing.” At the same time it set in 
motion a legislative tier, which first assembled at Asok Mehta’s home on the 
4th and rapidly gained momentum. Altogether, the larger group met four 
times, on the 4th, 6th, 8th, and 9th of March; one of its organizers remarked, 
only half in jest, “it would have lost its charm to meet every day.” Ten dif- 
ferent estimates of attendance vary in detail but not in essence: 20-25, 50-60, 
100-110, and on the last day, 130-150. Undoubtedly, some were concealed 
Morarji observers, but this represented a solidly committed group of MPs 
in Mrs. Gandhi’s camp. No leaders were present at any of the meetings, 
which were informal gatherings of the rank-and-file. Asok Mehta spoke at 
the last meeting, whose goals were summed up by one of the organizers as 
four-fold: “to ensure Mrs. Gandhi’s victory beyond doubt; to present her 
leadership as a fait accompli and to persuade her not to accept a compro- 
mise; to prevent the DPM for Morarji; and to prevent Kamaraj from taking 
over the show.” Chavan confirmed this in a less elaborate but more authori- 
tative manner. It played a key role, he said, in showing the Morarji group 
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that they could not win in a contest; “this was how it was planned, and it 
worked.” It was in reality the parallel development to the leaders’ negoti- 
ations. 

One may now turn to those negotiations, after noting that other forms of 
lobbying occurred. The most important in support of Mrs. Gandhi was the 
Maharashtra group; 50 MPs met at 5 p.m. on 9 March in response to a 
telegraphic summons by the President of the MPCC; Chavan, Naik, and 
Asok Mehta were there, and the press was informed of a unanimous decision 
in favor of Mrs. Gandhi. By contrast, canvassing on behalf of Morarji was 
modest. Less than 20 Gujarat MPs met at 1:30 p.m. on 9 March and set up 
an informal canvassing machine. A few more met at Morarji’s home at 8:30 
p-m. on the 10th. A large meeting was planned, but a consensus was reached 
in the interval. As in the first two successions, Morarji paid little attention 
to the task of building electoral support within the CPP; he relied on his 
peers, in vain. 

The last 72 hours of Succession III were reported in massive detail by 
the Delhi press.® Suffice it for this analysis to note the main incidents in 
this culminating phase, adding primary source material where relevant: 


Wednesday 8 March 


e Kamaraj met Morarji at 10:45 a.m. and sounded him out on some form 
of compromise; he also urged the avoidance of an open contest, in the 
interest of party unity. Morarji was not hostile but remained non-com- 
mittal. Later in the day, at 6 p.m., Kamaraj repeated his effort with the 
Prime Minister—with the same result. The lines were open but without 
progress. Soon after his return to Delhi, at 6 in the evening, Mishra had 
an unexpected visitor, Naik of Maharashtra, “who was nervous about 
the formula.” 


Thursday 9 March 


ʻe At about 8:30 a.m. Naik went to Morarji (as Chavan’s envoy) and sound- 
ed him out on “No. 2” in the Cabinet. Morarji dismissed it; he felt he 
could get the DPM, according to his staff, because of a rumor in Mrs. 
Gandhi’s camp, emanating from Dikshit, that the maximum she would go 
would be DPM. Naik then reported this exchange to Kamaraj and Chavan. 

e At a prolonged meeting of the Working Committee, from 10 to 12 noon, 
there was virtually no discussion of the leadership issue. Patil asked what 
had happened, and Kamaraj replied that he would report the next day 
as he needed more time. 

e Morarji had planned to announce his candidacy at 10 o’clock that evening 
but he was dissuaded by Kamaraj two hours earlier through an astute 
mediatory and status device: Morarji and Mrs. Gandhi were invited to 


s’Among the daily newspapers in the capital, the most accurate and thorough reports, 
particularly on the crucial events of Friday and Saturday, 10 and 11 March, appeared in 
Patriot. 
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meet with the Congress President the more morning. The game was 
entering a new stage. 

The Prime Minister acquiesced i in this initiative at a meeting with Kam- 
araj at 6 in the evening; she could hardly do otherwise without violating 
the spirit of intra-party elite behavior. 

This was immediately followed by a strategy conference at her home, 
lasting until 9 p.m. Present were Chavan, Asok Mehta, Dinesh Singh, 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, former Food Minister Subramaniam, Jagjivan 
Ram, Mishra, Brahmananda Reddy, Nijalingappa, Sadiq of Kashmir, 
Dikshit, Foreign Minister Swaran Singh, and K. K. Shah of Gujarat. 
The issue was simple and yet complex—what to offer. According to some 
participants, it seemed that Mrs. Gandhi was consulting them about the 
desirability of offering Morarji the “No. 2” post, but it became clear that 
she had already made up her mind, probably under Kamaraj’s persuasion 
earlier in the evening. No one opposed the idea, but all but two—Mishra 
and Shah—expected Morarji to turn it down. By Thursday night, then, 
Mrs. Gandhi’s bargaining posture was “No. 2 and some senior (unspeci- 
fied) portfolio, but not Home.” 

It was that evening, too, that the largest of the four gatherings of MPs 
took place at Asok Mehta’s home, to create an image of overwhelming 
support for Mrs. Gandhi. 


Friday 10 March 


This was a day of extraordinary tension, extending from the early morn- 
ing until past midnight. Pressures for and against a compromise mounted 
in both camps as the appointed hour for a CPP ballot drew near. There 
were no less than three direct confrontations between the candidates, with 
Kamaraj present at two of them. It was the day Morarji announced that 
he would contest—but he failed to follow through with proper canvassing. 
It was the day in which the Working Committee emerged as an important 
forum and a day of deadly serious bargaining, as emissaries made their 
way back and forth among the three residences where decisions had to be 
made. Mishtra had three meetings with Kamaraj before the Working 
Committee met and another around midnight after attending a momen- 
tous marathon session at the residence of the Prime Minister. C. B. Gupta, 
who emerged as a key actor that day, darted to and from Kamaraj, 
Morarji, and Mrs. Gandhi all evening. And Atulya Ghosh went to the 
Congress President and the Prime Minister five times that day. All were 
aware that the time of decision was at hand. 

It began with an unscheduled meeting between Mrs. Gandhi and Morarji 
at 9:20 a.m.; the PM threw protocol to the winds and called on her older 
and more senior rival, a belated response to the advice of Mishra and 
Atulya a few days before. All accounts are in essential agreement: the 
talk was frank and free—and not without friction; Morarji invoked 
seniority and called on the incumbent PM to work under his leadership, 
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taunting her that she would find parliament difficult. She sought his co- 
operation and offered No. 2 and any senior portfolio other than Home. 
Morarji rejected this and insisted that he needed both DPM and Home 
in order to deal effectively with non-Congress State governments. The 
result was deadlock on both points. 

The exercise was repeated shortly after 10 at Kamaraj’s home, with the 
same outcome. 

Just a few minutes before the tripartite meeting began, however, Mishra 
rushed over to Kamaraj to prevent an irrevocable breakdown of the talks; 
he did so after Mrs. Tarkeshwari Sinha rushed to him with news of the 
deadlock at Morarji’s home. Mishra took Mrs. Gandhi aside when she 
arrived and urged her to keep the talks alive; she agreed. Kamaraj was 
less successful with Morarji. When Kamaraj raised the DPM plus Home 
formula, Mrs. Gandhi was opposed, but Kamaraj sensed that she would 
agree to DPM, if Morarji yielded on Home. Morarji was adamant—and 
asked Kamaraj to agree to his announcing his candidacy at 12 noon, on 
the grounds that he (Morarji) was losing valuable time and that, if a 
settlement were reached, he could always withdraw later (which is exactly 
what happened). Kamaraj pressed him to delay and not to insist on Home, 
but Morarji refused. Yet this was a significant breakthrough in the game 
and provided the way to a compromise: for the first time Morarji had 
accepted Mrs. Gandhi as PM and was prepared to accept No. 2—if it was 
designated as DPM and clothed in Home. 

When Kamaraj and Mishra met again, immediately after these talks, the 
CM of Madhya Pradesh took the position that Chavan had proved himself 
a true friend of Mrs. Gandhi on two succession occasions; why then 
should she sacrifice him to Morarji. The Congress President then pointed 
the way out; someone must persuade Mrs. Gandhi to yield on the DPM 
and to convince Morarji to accept Finance. Mishra undertook the first 
task, saying, “I do not consider any difference between No. 2 and DPM,” 
and he added, “only Gupta can persuade Morarji.” The net of concerted 
mediation was beginning to close. 

At 12 noon Morarji announced that he would contest; the decision, he 
said, was in the hands of God. A letter seeking the support of Congress 
MPs was promised for 6 p.m., but events intervened. And, judging by the 
paucity of serious political activity on his behalf that day, one is led to 
surmise that the announcement was intended to “raise the ante”: the 
bargaining postures were now very tight. 

Nothing of consequence happened until the scheduled Working Commit- 
tee meeting at 5. Nobody knew what tactics Kamaraj would adopt, for 
he had only failure to report. All accounts agree that he spoke crisply 
and effectively. A contest should be prevented, he said, and there is more 
or less an unanimous view on this point. “I appealed to them to give and 
take and to adjust; my feeling was that each has to give up something. 
And so I said, ‘the Prime Minister should agree to make Morarji DPM, 
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and in turn Morarji must not insist on Home—because Chavan is there’.” 
No one objected. Dhebar, the conscience of Gandhi in the Working Com- 
mittee, endorsed the President’s remarks. 

The tactic—collective pressure of the Working Committee—had the de- 
sired effect, at least to the extent of reopening the bargaining process. A 
few minutes after he returned to his home, Mrs. Gandhi and Morarji 
drove up together for another (unscheduled) summit conference. Before 
the meeting, Kamaraj recalled, Mrs. Gandhi had “more or less accepted 
the DPM.” He therefore told Morarji not to insist on Home. Mrs. Gandhi 
offered Finance but made no explicit reference to DPM. “She implied 
that if Morarji gave up Home she would agree to DPM.” Morarji was 
adamant. Kamaraj said to both, “don’t break off the talks; I will try 
again tomorrow morning.” 

C. B. Gupta then entered the game as a crucial intermediary. Around 7:30 
Kamaraj asked him to go, first to Mrs. Gandhi and then to Morarji, adding 
his belief that she would agree to DPM if he conceded Home. Gupta 
sensed this to be true when he met Mrs. Gandhi and then used it as a 
gambit with Morarji. He later returned to inform Mrs. Gandhi that 
Morarji had agreed. It was shrewd bargaining, but was it correct? It is 
very doubtful indeed that either candidate categorically said, “yes,” for 
that is not their style—or the behavior of any players in such a political 
game. Yet Gupta was able to influence the outcome by conveying an image 
of compromise from one to the other. Like Mishra and, to a lesser extent, 
other emissaries, Gupta was not a mere messenger but a substantive ad- 
vocate and purveyer of influence as well. 

Gupta returned to Kamaraj, who then phoned Mrs. Gandhi and told her 
of Gupta’s report that Morarji had agreed. (According to two persons in 
Morarji’s entourage, his reply to Gupta was, rather, “let me know her final 
proposal, and then we will consider”). Mrs. Gandhi delayed a firm com- 
ment: “I am consulting colleagues and will call you back.” 

It was a stormy session, all accounts agree. More than a dozen persons 
were present, Gupta and Atulya Ghosh being the notable additions to the 
gathering of the previous night. After Gupta reported Morarji’s “agree- 
ment,” there was “dead silence for a half hour,” perhaps because, as 
Chavan remarked later, “we had reconciled ourselves to Morarji coming 
into the Cabinet as No. 2 (the previous night’s decision) but not as 
DPM.” The clash between hard-liners and consensus-seekers came into 
the open. The key members of Mrs. Gandhi’s “Kitchen Cabinet”—Dinesh 
Singh, Asok Mehta (who was not present), Dikshit, Fakhruddin, and 
Chavan—opposed the DPM concession with vigor. Arrayed against them, 
however, were the solid blocs of votes, represented by Gupta, B. Reddy, 
and Mishra, though only the first might have openly moved to the Morarji 
camp. They, along with Jagjivan Ram and Atulya Ghosh, stressed that 
this was the Congress President’s proposal and should be upheld. Mishra 
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reiterated that he saw no difference between DPM and No. 2. Mrs. Gandhi 
agreed. 

e To some, like Mishra, it seemed a precarious agreement that might be 
unsettled. There was also the need to secure assurance that Mrs. Gandhi 
would not be “fettered” by a DPM. Shortly after midnight, then, Mishra, 
Gupta, Ghosh, Chavan and Dinesh Singh went to Kamaraj. They ex- 
plained Mrs. Gandhi’s misgivings, based on Morarji’s remarks in their 
early morning talk. Kamaraj replied that, of course, it is the right of the 
Leader to form a Cabinet, and “Morarji has not raised it.” They stood 
committed—or so it seemed until the next morning. Gupta returned to 
Morarji, who had gone to sleep, and told him of the decision; “we will 
see in the morning,” he replied. 


Saturday 11 March . 


e A skilful effort was made that morning to abort the settlement. A group 
of “young Turks,” led by Om Mehta and Mohan Dharia, contacted some 
20 other “no-compromisers” and arranged to meet at Chavan’s home at 
9 a.m.; it was known that many of the leaders, including Mrs. Gandhi, 
would be there. Some urged that Mrs. Gandhi should be an “unfettered” 
leader and not share power with anyone—there was no need for a DPM. 
The idea of two DPMs was raised but discarded. Mrs. Gandhi recounted 
what had happened. Then Chavan intervened: “it is obvious that a group 
of MPs does not want the PM to be shackled,” he said, and he suggested 
that they convey this directly to Kamaraj. At the Congress President’s 
residence they received an icy reception, having arrived soon after Mrs. 
Gandhi phoned to tell him that MPs were opposing the settlement. “A 
majority of MPs do not want a DPM,” they remarked. “Don’t tell me 
what the majority wants. I too can pick up ten to fifteen people.” In fact, 
a little later, another delegation arrived to convey their support of the 
settlement. The “revolt,” ascribed by many of his colleagues to Asok 
Mehta, was quashed. Soon after, Morarji came to Mrs. Gandhi’s home for 
a final confrontation. The presence of Chavan and Jagjivan Ram angered 
him, and he said so, to them and later to Kamaraj. He was also annoyed 
by the persistent imputation of motives regarding the DPM, which he 
regarded as his due. Nonetheless, he did accept the formula of DPM 
and Finance at this meeting. “You decide,” he said to. Kamaraj, in an 
air of acquiescence. According to a very senior figure in Mrs. Gandhi's 
camp, she was still trying to withdraw from the agreement as late as 
that final discussion, even though Mishra had taken a very strong line 
of disapproval with her, as did Jagjivan Ram and Gupta. When Morarji 
agreed to everything, she “became the prisoner of her own commitment.” 
After reporting the settlement to the Congress President, the Prime Min- 
ister announced it to the press at 1 o’clock. The succession struggle was 


over. 
o One last incident is worth noting. As if to underline her total freedom 
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from a DPM’s restraint, Mrs. Gandhi formed her Cabinet without con- 
sulting Morarji—or indeed the Congress President. The pro forma Lead- 
er’s election took place on Sunday, the 12th. That evening she “consulted,” 
but did not show the full Cabinet list to her DPM. The following morning 
she paid a courtesy call on Kamaraj and showed him the list; “do as you 
wish,” he said. Morarji, too, saw the list, but more changes were made 
in the next two hours, when the swearing-in ceremony took place. It was 
a blunt display of being unfettered! 


The Three Successions 


There are notable differences and similarities in India’s three crises of 
succession, with their real or implied threat to stability. These can best be 
delineated in the following categories: setting; process; actor behavior and 
coalitions, and outcome. From this analysis one may suggest hypotheses 
about the phenomenon of succession in India’s political system. 

Setting: The setting for each succession was sui generis: the first was 
dominated by the approaching end of an era, the second, by the shock of 
Shastri’s sudden death, and the third, by surprise over the Congress debacle. 

The salient characteristics in the setting of Succession I were: anticipation 
of an impending vacuum in leadership; fear about the capacity of India’s 
political system to absorb the loss of its charismatic figure; time to prepare 
the system, the participants, and the public for change; inducement to the 
elite to think and act on the problem; guidance by the incumbent; over- 
whelming pressure for consensus; Congress monopoly of governing author- 
ity; acknowledged primacy of the Working Committee; and presence of a 
prestigious party leader, supported by a united elite pressure group. 

The environment of Succession II was different—but not entirely. The 
differences were: total unpreparedness; little concern about system resil- 
ience; no time to prepare the transfer; no inducement to think and act; no 
guidance by the incumbent, and no pressure for consensus. There were some 
similarities: Congress monopoly of governing authority; Working Com- 
mittee primacy; and the same party leader, with enhanced prestige. 

In 1967 the setting reverted to 1964, despite the underlying difference in 
political conditions. The similarities between Succession III and Succession 
I were: the first five characteristics noted above, i.e., anticipation (because 
of the impending General Elections), disquiet (rather than fear) about the 
capacity of India’s premier party (not political system) to absorb its elec- 
tion losses; time to prepare; inducement to think and act; guidance by the 
incumbent, and overwhelming pressure for consensus. The differences were 
few but important: Congress hegemony seriously undermined; the Work- 
ing Committee’s decision-making authority weakened; the Syndicate dis- 
credited, and the Party President’s status reduced by personal defeat at the 
polls. 

A comparison of Successions III and II reveals nothing whatever in com- 
mon. In summary, then, succession I to II were marked by many differences, 
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few important similarities, and continuity of the political framework; suc- 
cession IJ to III by total contrast and transformation of the political frame- 
work; and succession I and III by many similarities, but a few differences, 
including the political framework. 

Process: The duration of Succession I was six days, but intense political 
activity lasted only three days. In Succession II the formal process con- 
tinued for nine days, while the actual game extended for six days. As with 
the setting, the duration of Succession III is very similar to Succession I— 
a formal struggle of 12 days, in reality confined to three. The difference 
may be ascribed to the operative principle of the three games—consensus in 
Successions I and III and choice by secret ballot in Succession IJ; the appeal 
to the CPP necessitated an extension of the game. Yet it is important to 
stress the contrast in the nature of the consensus in J and III. It was imposed 
in the first and bargained in the third. 

The political structures which shaped the three games, dominated the 
play, and determined the outcomes varied somewhat. The Congress Presi- 
dent was pre-eminent in the first two and important—but less so—in the 
third. The Working Committee and, especially, the cohesive Syndicate of 
all-India organizational leaders, were the principal support in the first suc- 
cession. That role was played by the Chief Ministers Club in Succession II, 
partly because the Syndicate was disunited and partly because one of the 
candidates, Morarji, insisted on the principle of choice, thus rejecting the 
Working Committee’s decision. In Succession III there was no pre-eminent 
structure. The office of Congress President was respected and used by the 
contestants as an instrument of mediation and communication, necessary 
functions in the Congress system of decision. As the Syndicate was discred- 
ited, the support role was performed by two weakened structures, the Work- 
ing Committee and, much more important, a cluster of Chief Ministers— 
Madhya Pradesh, UP, Andhra, and Mysore. The Congress Parliamentary 
Party was utterly ignored in Succession I, became the ultimate focus of 
attention in Succession II, and provided the forum for a powerful pressure 
group on behalf of one candidate in Succession III. The locus of decision 
authority was clear in the first two games: it was transferred to the Con- 
gress President alone in Succession I, with the right “to ascertain the con- 
sensus”; in Succession IJ it remained with the duly constituted body for 
decision—the CPP. In 1967 the picture was blurred; theoretically, the CPP 
would make the decision, but de facto authority was decentralized among 
the Congress President, a few Chief Ministers, the “kitchen Cabinet” of 
Mrs. Gandhi, and a segment of the MPs. 

The techniques of political action also varied: individual canvassing 
among the MPs by the losing candidate in all three contests and, to a lesser 
extent, by the victor in Succession III; the predominance of organized 
meetings of State contingents of MPs in the second game; and massive 
canvassing through an almost permanent inter-State assembly within the 
CPP in the third. The communication network is a vital component of any 
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political process. In all three succession games it was intense, direct (face to 
face), and continuous, providing a flow of accurate information to all of 
the major, and many of the minor players. There were cases of misinterpre- 
tation, such as Morarji about Chavan’s intent in Succession I and Nanda 
about Mrs. Gandhi’s plans in Succession II; but these were the product of 
wishful thinking, not inaccurate information. Indeed it was an extraordi- 
narily free and open inter-personal network. The telephone was used, but 
rather infrequently. The preferred method was direct conversation. The 
Congress President’s home was a focal point in all three crises; so too the 
residence of the victor in the second and third games (Mrs. Gandhi), but 
not the consensus choice in the first (Shastri). And the home of the defeated 
candidate (Morarji) was relatively quiet, except for one evening in Suc- 
cession III, when the bargaining was most acute. There were lesser centres 
of contact, notably the homes of Syndicate members in the first two succes- 
sions, Chavan and Mishra in the second and third, the interim Prime Min- 
ister (Nanda) in the first two, and Asok Mehta and Dinesh Singh, for the 
CPP pressure group, in the third. 

A common thread in all three games was the emissary, sometimes self- 
appointed, usually dispatched by one of the key players. They varied from 
game to game—Atulya Ghosh in all three, Patil in the first two, Mishra 
in the second and third, Gupta in the third, and a host of less important 
links in the network. All of them helped to sustain the information flow, but 
all exerted influence as well—in the case of Mishra and Gupta in Succession 
III, of an almost decisive character. Ironically, perhaps, the number of 
envoys and their frequency of role performance increased sharply in the 
third game, the one with the most frequent direct contact between the can- 
didates themselves, and between them and the Congress President, individ- 
ually or together. Thus, in 1964 Kamaraj spoke privately to Morarji only 
towards the end, once to request him to withdraw and then to inform him 
that the consensus favored Shastri. So too with Shastri himself. The same 
paucity of contact was evident in 1966, though Mrs. Gandhi visited the 
Congress President more often. But in 1967, Morarji met him at least seven 
times, and Mrs. Gandhi six times—always at Kamaraj’s home. Moreover, 
the two candidates met directly twice and together with Kamaraj on three 
other occasions, a pattern totally at variance with Successions [ and II. 

The reason lay in the fundamental difference between the process of Suc- 
cession JIJ and its predecessors: it was a bargaining game, and the others 
were not. In 1964 Morarji challenged Shastri for the Prime Ministership; 
there was no bargaining, except for a casual and abortive effort to bring 
him into the Cabinet at the last moment. The same was true in 1966. But 
in 1967 the bargaining process was the dominant feature. It began long 
before the General Elections, as noted, and continued to the very end. The 
changing postures may be portrayed as follows: 
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Offered By Demanded By 
Mrs. Gandhi Morarji Kamaraj 
pre-8 March no concessions PM—nothing less no clear candidate 
8 March no change wavering compromise formula 
9 March No. 2 plus senior DPM plus Home no change 
portfolio 
10 March 
9-12 noon no change no change no change 
12-5 p.m. no change PM—nothing less no change 
5-12 No. 2 plus DPM plus Home DPM plus Finance 
Finance 
midnight DPM plus DPM plus Finance DPM plus Finance 
Finance 
11 March 
9-12 noon wavering no change no change 
noon DPM PLUS FINANCE 


These were the overt bargaining positions of the two candidates and the 
mediator during the crucial 72 hours of Succession III. But in Mrs. Gandhi’s 
case they were the compromise products of long and often acrimonious 
debate within her camp; there were other important players in the game, 
whose behavior requires clarification. But first a summary of the process 
characteristics: 
duration—very brief in all three games, an identical time span (72 hours) 
in I and III 
political structures—Congress President, supported by Working Com- 
mittee and Syndicate, in I; Congress President, supported by Chief 
Ministers, in II; and Congress President plus few Chief Ministers plus 
Working Committee plus pressure group in CPP, in III 
communications network—intense, face-to-face, continuous, and open in 
all three games, centered at homes of party president and victor; emis- 
saries active in all three, but especially in III; also the greatest personal 
contact among the key players, in III 
bargaining element—Almost non-existent in J and II; acute in III 


Actor Behavior: In all three succession games the core group of actors was 
basically the ‘same—about a dozen members of the Congress elite: Kamaraj, 
Morarji Desai, Chavan, Atulya Ghosh, Patil, Sanjiva Reddy, Nijalingappa, 
Mishra, and Jagjivan Ram who were active in all three crises; Shastri, who 
was removed after the first; Nanda, who faded in the third; and Mrs. 
Gandhi, prominent in II and III. A few others became important in [JJ— 
Gupta, Asok Mehta, and Dinesh Singh. 

The behavior of almost all the principal players in Succession I was con- 
sistent throughout the game. Kamaraj and a powerful group of “old pros” — 
the Syndicate—had made a firm decision long before Nehru died that 
Shastri was the best choice for successor; they never wavered and imposed 
relentless pressure to secure their goal—in the Working Committee, in the 
CPP, should a contest be held, and on Morarji. Shastri remained above the 
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game, waiting for the call which was certain to come. Morarji jumped into 
the game at once and maintained the posture of rightful and superior claim 
to the prize, but he was unwilling to cultivate the rank-and-file MPs, his 
ultimate electorate. Under massive pressure and with a sense of the historic 
importance of a smooth succession, he yielded gracefully. Nanda, the interim 
PM, was keen to continue but eventually joined the coalition. Jagjivan Ram 
did the same, after a short-lived alliance with Morarji and a brief entry as 
a candidate. Mishra began to perform his increasingly vital role of mediator. 
And Chavan threw his support to Shastri from the outset. The coalition 
of forces may be portrayed as follows: 


SUCCESSION I 


Congress Pres. y: Kamaraj _ - Nanda 


r 
ph 


Atulya Ghosh oe 


Patil 
Syndicate -> Shastri <->. Morarji 
Reddy K 
Ni . li o p * 
ijalingappa | i l 
Chavan ~ > ~Ram‘ 


In the second game the behavior pattern was somewhat different. Kamaraj 
supported Mrs. Gandhi but not, at the outset, with the same certainty as he 
displayed in Succession I. Morarji once more asserted his candidacy from 
the beginning—and did little to canvass for votes in the CPP; but this time 
he resisted all pressure and forced the game to a choice by secret ballot. 
Like her predecessor, Mrs. Gandhi skilfully allowed others to act on her 
behalf and waited for the call. In Succession II, however, that role was 
played by the Chief Ministers, led by Mishra, not by a disunited Syndicate. 
The latter remained opposed to Morarji but was unenthusiastic about Mrs. 
Gandhi; and some of its members were hostile. Nanda and Jagjivan Ram 
re-enacted their roles in the first game, aspiring to the prize but ultimately 
siding with the winning coalition. Chavan was a pillar of support for Mrs. 
Gandhi. Among the Syndicate, Nijalingappa was unqualifiedly pro-Mrs. 
Gandhi, Atulya Ghosh less so. And Patil and Reddy fell in line, but without 
conviction to the very end. It was for this reason that the second game went 
through two distinct phases—a battle between those who were for and 
against Mrs. Gandhi and then a contest between the coalition and Morarji. 
In its final phase it may be portrdyed as follows: 
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SUCCESSION II 


Congress Pres.—Kamaraj 
Mishra E 


Nijalingappa 
> Mrs. Gandhi <——————> Morarji 
12 other CMs 


Chavan < 7 


m 


>= — -Ram 
Atulya Ghosh ^= ~ _ 
a _ Patil 
)Reddy 


The pattern was much more complex in the third game. This time the 
initial posture of the candidates was reversed: it was Morarji who awaited 
the call, and Mrs. Gandhi who announced her candidacy from the outset, 
indeed long before the game began. She did not leave matters to chance, but 
initiated a vigorous pressure group to ensure a majority in the CPP. Kam- 
maraj was hesitant and non-committal until the last 72 hours. It may well 
be that his real choice for PM was Morarji—at no point was it exelusively 
Mrs. Gandhi—but there were three good reasons not to press Morarji’s 
cause: even if he won, it would be by a bare majority, and that would 
jeopardize the stability of government, as well as that of Congress rule; 
secondly, partisan behavior by the Congress President would undermine 
the party organization; and if he plunged and lost he would be irrevocably 
discredited, for Kamaraj was now a “stateless person.” National, party, and 
personal interests pointed the way to a compromise consensus, and Kamaraj 
pursued this with the mastery of crisis politics displayed in Successions I 
and II. “I did feel sometimes,” he remarked, “that it would break down, but 
at the same time, by maintaining the pressure on both parties I would see 
the compromise through.” 

Most of the players and many observers agreed that his skilful manage- 
ment of the third game restored in large measure the tarnished image and 
weakened authority of the Congress President following the Madras debacle. 
Indeed the continued deference to the office of Congress President—and to 
Kamaraj himself—by the two candidates was a notable feature of Succes- 
sion III. His role in the last 72 hours could not have been appreciated by 
Mrs. Gandhi’s camp, for this time he was the classic-type mediator, whereas 
in I and II he was the head of a coalition committed to one of the contestants. 
Pressure was applied with great finesse by Kamaraj, first on Morarji to 
accept Mrs. Gandhi as PM, successfully achieved after 48 hours (at the first 
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tripartite summit on the morning of 10 March), then on both to make con- 
cessions at the Working Commitiee meeting that afternoon, and finally, on 
Mrs. Gandhi, that evening and the next morning. 

His task was made easier by the fact that the four key State leaders— 
Mishra, Gupta, Nijalingappa, and B. Reddy—shared his goal of a com- 
promise consensus; their main reason, as one of them remarked with candor, 
was to “reduce the power of Chavan.” The Home Minister, who had pledged 
his support to Mrs. Gandhi long before the third game began, had become 
the unquestioned No. 2 in the Cabinet; by bringing Morarji in, especially 
as DPM, Chavan’s status—and possibly influence—would decline. Two other 
members of the Syndicate, Patil and Sanjiva Reddy, shared this goal, but 
only as part of a larger calculation of self-interest. In Patil’s words, “I was 
in favor of Morarji—if Mrs. Gandhi rejected my proposal”; further, “if 
Morarji was not going to win, why not have him as DPM; our friends felt 
we must have a check on her; we all held this view—get Morarji in.” Reddy 
concurred, “this is exactly the check we wanted, Morarji to check the 
‘kitchen Cabinet’.” 

As might have been expected, this “inner circle” did not welcome the 
compromise. Some of them resisted Morarji’s entry into the Cabinet on any 
terms, notably Asok Mehta whose economic policies were bound to suffer if 
Morarji became Finance Minister; perhaps the “young men,” headed by 
Dinesh Singh, as well, although some discerned in their attitude a desire 
to weaken Chavan in their own quest for influence. Others like Chavan 
opposed the concession of DPM for obvious reasons: “the issue was im- 
portant,” he said, “because Morarji made it an issue.” Atulya Ghosh’s role 
throughout was the pro-Mrs. Gandhi conciliator; unlike his Syndicate col- 
leagues, Patil and Reddy, he joined her camp, perhaps viewing this as a 
more reliable instrument of retrieving his weakened political position. 
Jagjivan Ram “did not object to a change in the PM as such, but I found 
it was not possible”; and with typical candor, he added, “I made certain 
calculations and, knowing the permutations and combinations of State lead- 
ers, it was quite apparent that Mrs. Gandhi would have a clear majority.” 
One of her key advisers had no illusions on this point: “we knew what he 
was about and so we had to counteract him; he came around (another 
persons used the phrase ‘smuggled himself in’) only when he saw we had the 
majority.” 

Why, then, did the candidates yield to compromise? Mrs. Gandhi may 
well have been appalled by the prospect of a confrontation with the entire 
Old Guard. Moreover, she did not stand to lose very much, though some of 
her supporters would. There must also have been the doubt, however remote, — 
that she might lose in a secret ballot, especially if the issue were DPM or 
no DPM. But the most weighty consideration was a realistic calculus: even 
if she won, she would lose—i.e., the legacy of a contest would be bitterness, 
a possible split in the party, and a more likely dissipation of her parliamen- 
tary strength, which could bring the Government down. And in an interim 
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election Congress would probably fare less well. In terms of the balance of 
forces within her camp, the State leaders won over the diehards in the 
“kitchen Cabinet.” Morarji himself explained his action this way: “it would 
have been misunderstood by people if I insisted on a portfolio (Home) in 
time of grave crisis for India.” He was convinced he would have won “but 
there would have been tragic consequences,” presumably a party split and 
governmental instability. Ultimately it was stark reality that inhibited both 
from a fight to the finish. Neither could survive without the other. In that 
sense a compromise was “inevitable.” The third game, then, may be por- 
trayed as follows: 


SUCCESSION III 


Kamaraj 











Mrs. Gandhi i Morarji 
‘kitchen Cabinet’ Chief Ministers - ~ 

Chavan Mishra 

Asok Mehta Gupta 

Dinesh Singh Nijalingappa 

et al B. Reddy 

Atulya Ghosh S. K. Patil 
Jagjivan Ram Sanjiva Reddy 


One feature of the third game was the extent of “Business” involvement, 
a continuation of its prominent role in the General Elections through large- 
scale funds to candidates of its choice. C. D. Birla’s sudden flights to Nijalin- 
gappa in Mysore, as reported in the press, highlighted this new approach. 
More pointed was a conversation between Birla and SSP leader George 
Fernandes. When he told Birla he thought Morarji would be elected PM, the 
comment was an emphatic “No”; further, “it would be better to have Indira 
as PM, both for you and for me.” Morarji himself made public reference 
to this on the occasion of announcing his candidacy, noting that some busi- 
ness houses had become unfriendly to him. And Kamaraj merely remarked, 
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“I can’t say”; yet the Congress President was one of the few to assert that 
“moneyed interests were against the Congress in the elections because of its 
Socialist programme.” “Business” had been active in the first two succes- 
sions but in a much quieter manner. 

OUTCOME 

In Succession I it was an unqualified victory for Shastri through an 
imposed consensus; in Succession II it was a clear majority for Mrs. Gandhi 
by secret ballot; and in Succession III it was a compromise settlement result- 
ing from a bargained consensus. Had there been a ballot on 12 March, the 
outcome seems clear if Mrs. Gandhi had granted, and Morarji had rejected, 
the DPM-Finance formula. Among 79 members of the elite polled on this 
point, 41 chose Mrs. Gandhi, 15 Morarji, 4 both; 15 had no choice, 2 sup- 
ported Kamaraj, 1 Jagjivan Ram, and 1 a triumvirate, including Chavan. 
More revealing was the breakdown among the 36 Congress MPs: 22 for 
Mrs. Gandhi, 9 for Morarji, and 5 no choice; projecting this among the 435 
Congress MPs, the result would be: 264 for Mrs. Gandhi, 108 for Morarji, 
and 60 no choice. The shades of the Nehru-Patel duumvirate were present 
in the third game. It was the first time since 1950 that the post of DPM had 
been restored; and both Mrs. Gandhi and Morarji seemed to be conscious 
that they were the guardians of the legacy of their illustrious forbearers. The 
analogy of duumvirate may be apt to describe the object of the game— 
Morarji to assert and Mrs. Gandhi to deny—but not the outcome; her 
primacy in the post-succession regime is clear. 

From this comparative analysis certain hypotheses emerge about succes- 
sion and the Indian political system. First, the effective duration of a Suc- 
cession game in India is about 72 hours; whatever the date fixed for com- 
pletion of the game, i.e. the secret ballot in the CPP, the play is confined to 
the last three days; beyond that the “rules of the game” would be broken or 
distorted. Second, in an intra-Congress game over Succession the value of 
party survival overrides personal ends; the bargaining process is sophisti- 
cated and never exceeds the bounds of party interests. Third, the office of 
_ Party President performs vital functions: moderating influence; good of- 
fices; mediation, and pivot of the communication network; other things 
being equal, it predisposes the game to a concensus outcome. Fourth, politi- 
cal change at the summit has been routinized in India; other succession 
games centering on the Congress will follow the paths set by the first three 
and lead to acceptable outcomes to ensure continued stability. Finally, the 
all-India segment of the Indian political system is stable, mature, sophisti- 
cated, and resilient. Its survival potential is high, in the absence of over- 
whelming disturbance of the system from outside, notably massive invasion 
or unremitting economic crisis. 


e e ——_————_—_——_—_—_—_—_— 
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JAPANESE VIEWS OF SATO'S FOREIGN 
POLICY: THE CREDIBILITY GAP 


DOUGLAS H. MENDEL, JR. 
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Prime Minister Eisaku Sato’s LDP regime weathered the “black 
mist” scandals and a loss of popularity in late 1966 to win the J anuary 
1967 Diet election and retain power as the dominant part of Japan’s “one- 
and-a-half” party system. Does voter loyalty to the perennially successful 
LDP show public support for the conservative government’s foreign poli- 
cies? Do Japanese voters agree with Sato’s support for the American mili- 
tary alliance; moderation on Okinawan reversion; a pro-Nationalist China 
policy; or basic agreement with President Johnson’s Vietnam war escala- 
tion? This article analyzes the results of a late 1966 national survey designed 
to answer these and related questions within the context of Peking’s nuclear 
tests and the growth of neutralist sentiment in J apan.? 

From all studies of Japanese public opinion after 1952, it seems clear that 
the LDP wins elections despite its unpopular foreign policies. Of course, 
when Professor Edwin Reischauer wrote that “the government in power, 
having more specialized knowledge and bearing the burden of immediate 
responsibility for its actions, may have deviated at times in matters of detail 
from what the majority of Japanese would have wished . . -» he was ex- 
pressing the diplomatic view of a newly-appointed ambassador to Tokyo.’ 
It would be more accurate to say that the majority of Japanese deviated 
from official foreign policy in major respects, but continue to return the 
LDP to power for reasons mostly unrelated to foreign policy. The long ex- 
perience of most conservative politicians; their roots in the countryside; 
and their record of economic prosperity have been hard for the divided 
opposition to challenge. The Socialists in 1960 called this a “tyranny of the 


* See description of pre-election conditions in Hans Baerwald, “Japan—Black Mist and 
Pre-electioneering,” Asian Survey, January 1967, pp. 31-39. Results of the Diet contest 
in the Asahi, January 31, 1967, show the LDP with 277 seats and the JSP with 140: 
while other opposition parties gained. The two major parties each won fewer seats than 
in the previous three elections. The LDP dropped slightly below 50% of the popular vote. 


* Most data in this article derive from the writer’s 1966 summer research in Japan 
and Okinawa; a national survey conducted for the writer in November 1966: and the 
U.S. Embassy translations, Tokyo, and other J apanese press sources. 
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majority” wherein the LDP can overcome public disagreement on foreign 
policy by reliance on its many domestic assets.* 

Some American observers of Japanese politics assumed that the spate of 
articles in Japanese journals discussing defense policy seriously for the first 
time in 1965-1966 indicated a maturation of the intellectuals in the light 
of Peking’s nuclear development and the Vietnam war. “Japan should have 
its own nuclear weapons within ten years, like every other self-respecting 
industrial nation,” predicted a former RAND Corporation expert on ther- 
monuclear war in the spring of 1966. Japan’s historic nationalism, the 
growth of a new postwar generation symbolized by the Soka Gakkai, and 
younger scholars writing more “realistically” about Japan’s security prob- 
lems, created a climate of revisionism against the postwar pacifist dogma 
that dominated Japan’s intellectual journals until 1962. The writer wanted 
to investigate whether the national opinion in Japan reflected this greater 
pro-security consciousness. 

The LDP mainstream led by Prime Minister Sato since 1964 did favor 
stronger native defense forces; indefinite retention of American bases in 
Japan and Okinawa; and many other policies agreeable to Washington. The 
visits of American nuclear-powered vessels to Japanese ports, for example, 
aroused mild hostility among leftist groups in Japan but was strongly sup- 
ported by the Sato cabinet. “Why should the people object to such a peace- 
ful visit by ships of our American ally?” asked Sato in the summer of 1964. 
Two years later, Kawashima Shéjiro, then vice-president of the LDP and 
a roving envoy for Prime Minister Sato, expressed very strong approval of 
American policy in Vietnam, Taiwan, and Okinawa. The gap between the 
Sato-Kishi-Kawashima factions and their LDP minority “new right” oppo- 
nents led by ex-Foreign Minister Fujiyama (and backed by the Matsumura- 
Nakasone followers) widened in 1966 but Sato’s re-election as party presi- 
dent in December 1966 showed the strength of the conservative wing of 
the LDP.’ 

The gap between LDP policy and voter opinion can be seen more graphi- 
cally in replies to the three major topics covered in the November 1966 
national survey; (a) American bases in Japan and Okinawa; (b) China 
policy; and (c) the Vietnam war. 


4 The writer’s efforts in 1961-1963 to probe the rationale behind the “tyranny of the 
majority” charges of the opposition showed little philosophical reasoning by the So- 
cjalists but considerable anti-Kishi sentiment from dissidents in the LDP. Decision by 
consensus is more traditional in Asian societies than open voting, majority vote, or con- 
frontation. “Concurrent majority” was the Socialist preference in theory, but they used 
all tactics to thwart Diet decisions on controversial bills and treaties. More often than 
not, the LDP shelved bills to avoid an impasse. See Robert Scalapino and Junnosuke 
Masumi, Parties and Politics in Contemporary Japan, University of California Press, 1962, 
especially chaps. iv and v. 

5 Sato was re-elected party president December 1, 1966 by 289 of the 459 votes, while 
the other 170 votes went to Fujiyama (89) and lesser men. It was hardly a massive vote 


. ene but the Ishii, Kishi, and ex-Ikeda factions of the mainstream remained 
oyal. 
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The American Alliance Issues: All J apanese surveys during the 1960 treaty 
crisis and later showed a majority without opinions for or against the re- 
vised treaty, but when surveys asked the more concrete question, “Do you 
favor or oppose the continued presence of United States military bases in 
Japan?” the respondents divided 3 to 1 against the bases. The core of the 
original 1951 U.S.-Japan Security Treaty and its 1960 revision lay in 
Japan’s granting of military base rights to the United States for “the security 
of Japan and the maintenance of international peace and security in the Far 
East.” The 1949 NATO treaty did not include such base rights, which were 
negotiated separately. It would appear from Table 1 that the Japanese 
public is willing to accept an American alliance without bases, just as Presi- 
dent DeGaulle of France wants to remain within NATO without foreign 
troops on his soil. 

Indifference or uncertainty on the treaty is understandable if we recall 
that fewer than one-half of the Japanese public know the specific provisions 
of their own national constitution.¢ Legal documents are complicated and 
seldom reprinted in the press, while the debates rage around the contro- 
versial clauses. “If you’d been here during the 1960 riots around the Diet 
building,” said ex-Prime Minister Kishi in 1963, “you could have found 
far more students carousing on the Ginza. The anti-treaty rioters were a 
tiny minority of our public.” There will be no repetition of such riots in 1970 
if both Tokyo and Washington decide to allow the revised treaty to con- 
tinue. If Kishi had not initiated a request for treaty revision after he came 
to power in 1957, the dramatic events of May-June 1960 could have been 
avoided. But let no one assume that a majority of J apanese favor American 
military bases. i 

Table 1 
Opinion on American Bases in Japan and Okinawa* 
(in per cent) 
(1) “The U.S.-Japan Security Treaty can be revised, cancelled, or continued 
after 1970. Which do you think would be best for J apan?” 


(Number 

Revise Cancel Maintain Don’tknow Total of cases) 
National .._............... 1] 14 19 56 100 2,258 
Males .0... ese eeeeneoee 15 21 28 36 100 1,010 
Females -................ 6 9 12 73 100 1,248 
University grads....27 27 25 2] 100 186 
LDP voters.............. 10 T 29 54 100 811 
Socialist voters ......14 29 12 45 100 475 


° All newspaper and Japanese Government surveys on the constitution revealed about 
50% ignorant of the constitution’s contents, and a similar percentage knew no provi- 
sions of the 1960 revised Security Treaty. Copies of the original survey data are on file 
at the Survey Research Center, University of California-Berkeley, and the Roper Center, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. The Prime Minister’s Office research unit has 
sponsored several national surveys on the constitution, all conducted by Central Re- 
search Services, Ltd. 

*Data taken from writer’s November 1966 national survey conducted by the Central 
Research Services, Tokyo. 
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(2) “Is it good or bad for Japanese security to have American naval and air 
bases remain in Japan?” 


Good for Japan Bad for Japan Don’t know Total (Number) 
National ............... 18 45 37 100 2,258 
Males 200.00... 25 52 23 100 1,010 
Females „nonn... 12 39 49 100 1,248 
Under 30................ 15 52 33 100 494 
Over SOs 2) 36 43 100 336 
Elem. schooling......14 26 60 100 276 
Univ. graduates......21 60 19 100 186 
LDP voters.............. 25 38 37 100 811 
Socialist voters -.....1] 63 26 100 475 


(2a) (ASKED OF THOSE OPPOSING U.S. BASES) “What then should 


Japan do for her security ?” 
Rely on the SDF U.N. Neutrality, etc. Don’t know Total 


National. 2... 12% 6 16 11 45% above 
(3) “What do you think about retention of American military bases in 
Okinawa if that island’s administration were returned to Japan by the 
United States? Would it be good or bad for Japanese security to retain 


American bases?” 
Good for Japan Bad for Japan Don’t know Total Number 
National ................-- 10 57 33 100 2,258 
Males ...0.....-.-cesceenes 15 66 19 100 1,010 
Univ. graduates......13 80 7 100 186 
Under 30.................. 6 67 27 100 494, 
LDP voters.............- 15 55 30 100 81] 
Socialist voters ...... 6 72 22 100 415 


Table 1 shows the late 1966 Japanese opinion on American bases in Japan 
and Okinawa. As in all the 1960 studies, the average Japanese could not 
decide whether or not the Security Treaty should continue: over one-half 
had no opinion and the rest were almost equally divided among the three 
alternatives of revision, cancellation, or maintenance of the status-quo. 
Four-fifths of university graduates did have an opinion, but they too were 
evenly divided. LDP voters with an opinion favored the status-quo, while 
Socialist voters preferred treaty cancellation by a similar margin. The male, 
better-educated, and younger Socialists took a more extreme anti-treaty 
position, while the male and older conservatives were least opposed. 

On the question of the bases in Japan, however, opinion was more crystal- 
lized, as it had been in all previous surveys. Almost a majority thought the 
bases were bad for Japanese security; one in five thought they helped na- 
tional security; and one-third were undecided. Previous surveys from 1956 
to 1962 had given a 52-16% average split against the bases, so the 45- 
18 margin in 1966 was slightly more favorable.” Opposition to the bases 


7 For previous results on the questions concerning U.S. bases in Japan and Okinawa, 
and on China policy, see the writer’s “Japan Reviews Her American Alliance,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, spring 1966, pp. 1-18. Ex-ambassador Reischauer told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in ‘1967 that Japanese appreciation of the value of the 
bases has been growing, but was still inadequate by American standards (op. cit.). 
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among all demographic and partisan subgroups also declined slightly in 
1966, but the youth, best-educated, and Socialists still voted heavily against 
the bases. Even Sato’s party supporters split 38-25 against American bases, 
and the younger conservative voters were even more opposed. All types of 
people claiming to vote for the LDP were less opposed to the American mili- 
tary presence than their counterparts in the opposition ranks: a phenomenon 
of issue-partisanship tending to disprove the widely-held belief that Japanese 
voters care less about issues than candidates.? They may subordinate their 
opinions in voting, as the LDP voters surely did in all recent Diet elections, 
but the foreign policy views of LDP and Socialist voters are usually quite 
divergent. 

The preponderance of public antagonism toward the American military 
presence in Japan does not mean that the opponents condone violent demon- 
strations: anti-base conservatives especially are critical of such methods. 
When the opponents were asked if they preferred reliance on the Japanese 
Self-Defense forces; on the United Nations; or on a neutralist foreign policy 
instead of American military bases, a plurality opted for neutralism. So- 
cialists, younger, and better-educated Japanese were most likely to prefer 
the neutral course, while LDP and Democratic-Socialist voters preferred 
native defenses. In this and other questions on the 1966 survey, the DSP 
respondents tended to have views close to the LDP majority. The supporters 
of the new Komeité (Soka Gakkai party), on the other hand, expressed 
more pro-Socialist opinions.® 

Another query on the 1966 survey asked whether Japanese feared an 
attack by Communist China, now armed with primitive nuclear weapons. 
A majority of every group in the sample denied such fears, while no more 
than 10% disagreed. Ambassador Reischauer had assured the Japanese 
they should not fear Peking. Fear of attack spurs any nation to greater 
defense effort and a desire for foreign military guarantees. Lacking such 
fears, a nation is less likely to spend money for its own defense or welcome 
foreign bases on its soil. Even in 1966, the Japanese public lacked sufficient 
incentive to do either. As a result, Washington stiffened its policy against 
returning the former Japanese territory in the Bonin and Ryukyu Islands, 
held since 1945. 

Japanese public opposition to the American bases on Okinawa conflicts 


° Issue-partisanship is stronger among the Socialist voters, but can be seen among 
LDP voters also. The fact that most LDP voters are influenced more by non-issue factors 
such as family preference, local bosses, and the candidate’s personal attributes obscures 
the fact that every subgroup of LDP voters holds more conservative opinions than its 
Socialist counterpart (see the writer’s unpublished Ph.D. thesis, “Political Behavior in 
Post-treaty Japan,” University of Michigan, 1954, available from University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor). 

°” The small number of Kémeité and DSP respondents (about 60 each) precludes their 
separate treatment in the tables here, but on all questions the DSP respondents were 
close to LDP voter opinion while the Kémeité respondents held views similar to the JSP 
voters in the sample. 
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with official Tokyo promises to permit those bases to remain if Washington 
returns Okinawa to Japanese administration. Premiers Kishi, Ikeda, and 
Sato have all pledged continued American base rights in Okinawa while de- 
manding gradual return of administrative and educational rights. Sato’s 
opposition, young or old, or any subgroup, oppose United States bases in 
Okinawa reflects a deep concern among the right-wing LDP mainstream that 
Tokyo could not guarantee the military security of Okinawa under a divided 
administration.’° Tokyo knows that Washington opposes partial reversion, 
and is even more aware of the Japanese public’s hostility toward the Oki- 
nawan bases. 

Table 1 confirms that the majority of Japanese, whether conservative or 
opposition, young or old, or any subgroup, oppose United States bases in 
Okinawa by a stronger margin than they oppose bases inside Japan proper. 
Across the nation, Japan voted 57-10 against bases in Okinawa, and no more 
than 20% of any Japanese group favored the bases. Sato’s own voters 
were opposed by margin of 55 to 15%, while those under 30, Socialist 
voters, and university graduates were far more hostile. Use of Okinawa as 
a prime base for United States operations in the Vietnam war intensified 
Japanese fear that continued use of Okinawa as an American military base 
would endanger their own security. We cannot detail here the many reasons 
why Japanese criticize the American policy toward the 900,000 Japanese 
nationals in Okinawa, but irredentist claims cannot be postponed indefi- 
nitely by American or Japanese economic aid to the Okinawans.12 

The gap between official Tokyo policy and public opinion is even more 
evident on China policy, the major dilemma of Japanese foreign policy 
today. The LDP governing party has adhered faithfully to its 1952 peace 
treaty with Nationalist China on Formosa, and denied any kind of diplo- 
matic recognition to Communist China. “Separation of trade from politics” 
is a delicate and difficult tight-rope for Tokyo which wishes maximum eco- 
nomic and cultural relations with both Chinas, while supporting the Na- 
tionalists in the United Nations and other political forums. 

Does the Japanese public favor non-recognition of the Peking govern- 
ment? Table 2 shows that a plurality of the public wants to grant diplomatic 
recognition to Peking as China, but maintain relations with the Nationalist 


1° Sato favors a package reversion of all administrative rights rather than just educa- 
tional rights, according to his clarification statement to Nobumoto Ohma, head of the gov- 
ernment’s Okinawa Problems Committee and ex-president of Waseda University (Japan 
Times, Feb. 1, 1967). 


11 Opinion inside Okinawa is less hostile to the bases in that island, but few surveys 
are conducted in Okinawa. A USIA survey in late 1958 compared native anti-base senti- 
ment in Okinawa and Japan, and Professor Shimabukuro of Ryukyu University con- 
ducted a 1965 survey in Naha City showing mild opposition to the bases. Japan and the 
United States both extend economic aid to the 900,000 Okinawans, but “good govern- 
ment is no substitute for self-government” and Washington’s use of the self-determina- 
ae renmen for Vietnam makes Japanese wonder why the same principle isn’t applied 
to Okinawa. 
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regime on Taiwan. No more than 20% of any sub-group is satisfied with 

the present diplomatic policy of recognizing only Taipei, while 44% of the 

national sample in 1966 wanted to recognize Communist China. A stronger 
majority of males, youth, Socialists, and university graduates favored such 

a change. 

Table 2 | 
Opinion on Relations with the Two Chinas* 
(in per cent) 

(1) “Today our government has diplomatic relations with the government 
on Taiwan but not with Communist China. Should Japan establish diplo- 
matic relations with Communist China and grant it recognition, or is 
the present status-quo satisfactory ?” 


Recognize Keep status-quo Don’t know Total N 

National (1962)........ 42 18 40 100 2,003 
National (1966)........44 14 42 100 2,258 
1966 Subgroups: 

Male sname 61 17 22 100 1,010 
Female ........-nsssceceeeoees 31 12 57 100 1,248 
Under 30 --.--0000000-000-- 50 13 37 100 494 
Over DOs ieee ita 4] 16 43 100 336 
Elem. schooling......... 20 10 70 100 276 
University educ. ........ 77 13 10 100 186 
Lib. Dem. voters........ 43 19 38 100 811 
Socialist voters .......... 60 - 10 30 100 475 


(la) (To those favoring recognition of Communist China) “In that case, 
what should Japan do about its relations with Taiwan?” 


Maintain Cancel 

status-quo relations Don’t know Total N 
National 1966 ............ 76 6 18 100 1,000 
LDP males.................. 87 4, 9 100 257 
LDP females .............. 72 — 28 100 153 
Socialist males .......... 75 12 13 100 230 
Socialist females........ 69 10 21 100 144 


(2) “Do you think that Formosa in the future should become an independent 
native country; be governed by Communist China; or be governed as 
now by the Chinese Nationalist?” 


Comm. Nat. 
Independence China China Don’t know Total N 

National 1966 ......27 3 18 52 100 2,258 
Males ........-------+++- 35 5 24 36 100 1,010 
Under 30 .............. 33 4 15 48 100 494 
Over 50.............----- 27 1 22 50 100 336 
University educ...43 7 26 24 100 186 
LDP voters............ 29 3 20 48 100 811 
Socialist voters ....31 7 19 43 100 475 
Pro-recognition ..45 7 22 26 100 1,000 

1 39 33 100 324 


Anti-PRC recog...27 


*Data from the writer’s 1962 and 1966 national surveys conducted by the Central Re- 
search Services, Inc., Tokyo. 
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The heavy popular support for recognition of both Chinese regimes re- 
flects what many Japanese politicans would say privately, but it violates 
both the LDP policy of recognizing only the Nationalists and the Socialist 
advocacy of recognizing only Peking. Therefore, leaders of both major par- 
ties in Japan must view these data as critical of their extreme positions. 
If LDP voters favor recognition of Communist China by a 43 to 19% 
margin, the “New Right” critics of Sato’s policy against diplomatic con- 
cessions to Peking can cite rank-and-file support of their views. Socialist 
leaders, however, should temper their satisfaction over their voters’ 60 to 
10% support of Peking recognition by the realization that most of that 60% 
want to maintain relations with Taiwan. 

An overwhelming majority of all Japanese who favor recognition of Pe- 
king oppose cancellation of the present relations with Nationalist China, 
perhaps because they are aware of the profitable trade with Taiwan and 
political obligations to Chiang and his American allies. Most Japanese poli- 
ticians whom this writer interviewed on China policy from 1953 to 1966 
stressed their concern over Washington’s adverse reaction to any Japanese 
diplomatic or trade relations with Communist China. “We must observe 
American policy shifts before we change our China policy,” said many con- 
servative Japanese politicians. The implication was that a shift in United 
States policy away from rigid support for the Nationalists would permit 
Japan to follow suit. In view of Japan’s deep economic involvement in its 
prewar colony of Taiwan, however, even a Socialist cabinet would hesitate 
to break relations with Taiwan. If the United States has vital strategic mo- 
tives to keep its commitment to Taiwan, Japan has even stronger economic 
ties to its former colonial possession.” 

Japanese public opinion on the future of Taiwan, shown in Table 2, negates 
any leftist.claims that Japanese want Peking to take control of Taiwan. Fewer 
than 10% of any group in late 1966 favored that solution. A plurality 
supported a native Taiwanese regime, but nearly one in five favored con- 
tinuation of Nationalist rule. When the same question was asked in late 
1962, the responses were slightly more pro-independence with fewer people 
undecided. Some LDP leaders who expressed neutral or pro-Taiwanese 
opinions to this writer in 1961-1964 had become more pro-Nationalist in 
1966, while the anti-Sato factions in the LDP avoided comment on the future 
of Taiwan. 

Most surprising to the JSP leaders who publicly favor incorporation of 
Taiwan into mainland China are the high percentages of their own voters 
opposing a Communist takeover of Taiwan. All subgroups of Socialist voters 
preferred native independence to Chinese Communist rule in Taiwan, by 
margin of 3 to 1 among university-educated Socialists to over 6 to 1 among 
older and female party voters. In fact, almost all leftist voters preferred 


+2 See the articles by the author and Donald Hellmann in Asian Survey, IV :10 (October 
1964) pp. 1073-1092. 
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Nationalist rule over Communist rule in Taiwan: a glaring discrepancy be- 
tween Socialist party policy and the views of the rank-and-file. This may 
explain why Socialist leaders like Katsumata and Sato refused to discuss 
Taiwan policy. 

The monthly Jiji Press national survey has asked which foreign nations 
the respondent likes and dislikes most, and China rivalled the Soviet Union 
as the most-disliked nation throughout 1966.18 This does not mean, how- 
ever, that Japanese think Peking will use its nuclear power against their 
country; no more than 10% of the 1966 writer’s sample thought so com- 
pared with from 77% of university graduates to 53% of older conservatives 
who denied fearing an attack from China. Even those most sympathetic to 
American bases in Japan, Okinawa, and Vietnam rejected the thesis that 
Peking might attack Japan. Dislike of Peking is based more on its nuclear 
armament and other post-1958 policies, but this does not produce any cor- 
responding sympathy for Nationalist China or United States policy in Viet- 
nam. 


Table 3 
Japanese Views of the Vietnam War* 
(in per cent) 
(1) Sino-American War Danger? “If the Vietnam war escalates further, 
some people fear it may become a big Sino-American war, but others 
see no such danger. Which opinion do you favor?” 


Great Fear SlightFear NoFear Dont know Total N 
National 
(Asahi, 1965)... 57 20 23 100 3,543 
National 
Nov. 1966.......... 14 31 24 31 100 2,258 
1966 Subgroups: 
Males .......---...0-0-+ 17 34 32 17 100 1,010 
Under 30...........--. 16 34 23 27 100 494 
Over 50.......---.-.-00 12 26 25 37 100 336 
University educ. ..18 34 38 10 100 186 
Lib-Dem. voters....13 30 29 28 100 811 
Socialist voters....18 39 24 19 100 475 


(2) Will Japan Become Involved? “If the Vietnam war escalates further, 


some people fear that Japan may be involved, but others think not. 
Which do you think?” 


18 The national popularity poll began in 1957 and has been continued monthly ever 
since, with only slight variation in the results. The United States and Russia head the 
liked and disliked lists, respectively, throughout the decade. For the 1966 results, see 
Shukan Jiji, December 10, 1966, p. 67. Dislike of Russia and China, however, does not 
prevent Japanese from favoring maximum trade with those nations. 

*Data from the 1965 Asahi Shimbun survey as reported August 24, 1965, and the writ- 
er’s unpublished November 1966 survey. 
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Involved 
Okinawa Other No danger Don’tknow Total N 

National 1965...... 60 19 21 100 (as above) 
National 

Nov. 1966.......... 15 25 27 33 100 
1966 Subgroups: 
Males -..........s0cc00e- 20 27 35 18 100 (as above) 
Under 30.............. 16 31 27 26 100 
Over 50...............-.. 16 20 27 38 100 
University educ. ..25' 26 39 10 100 
Lib-Dem. voters ..13 23 33 31 100 
Socialist voters ....22 35 23 20 100 


(3) What Should the U.S. Do? “What should the U.S. government do today 
in Vietnam: should it withdraw completely and immediately; defend only 
the south; or push on to defeat North Vietnam?” 


Withdraw Defend south Pushon Don’tknow Total N 

National 1966 ......38 14 2 46 100 (as above) 
1966 Subgroups: 

ales eis csictanoctccesd 22 3 31 100 (as above) 
Under 30.............. 50 11 2 37 100 
Over 50............-.---- 31 15 2 52 100 
University educ. ..50 29 3 18 100 
Lib-Dem. voters....32 21 2 45 100 
Socialist voters ....55 ll 2 32 100 


In mid-1965, after the start of American bombing of North Vietnam, large- 
scale combat, and the one B-52 raid from Guam using Okinawa as an unan- 
nounced stopover, Asahi Shimbun conducted a national survey on Japanese 
attitudes toward the Vietnam war. Asahi does not permit release of its 
survey data except the published tables, but we can assume its honesty in 
conducting and reporting unbiased results. This writer used two of the Asahi 
questions in his late 1966 questionnaire, plus a query on United States policy 
not previously asked in Japan. Those interested in the complete Asahi re- 
sults may find them in the issue of August 24, 1965, but we may summarize 
them briefly as follows: (1) plurality opinion denying that either North 
Vietnam or Communist China determined the Viet Cong policy, although 
the sample admitted that aid came from both regimes; (2) belief that the 
struggle was mainly a civil war; and (3) strong fear that escalation of 
the war would endanger Japanese security and lead to a major Sino-Ameri- 
can conflict. 

Table 3 shows the comparative results of the Asahi and the writer’s 1966 
questions on the extent of Japanese fear that American policy might lead 
to either a Sino-American conflict or the involvement of Japan, directly or 
through Okinawa. Fear of the Vietnam war leading to a direct confronta- 
tion between Communist China and the United States fell from 57% in 
1965 to 45% in late 1966, but the main difference shown by the writer’s 
survey was that most Japanese had only slight fear of such a development. 
No more than 20% of any subgroup in the 1966 sample expressed “great 
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fear” comparable to that of some American critics of President Johnson’s 
policy. On the other hand, from 40 to 65% of all subgroups divided by 
sex, age, education, perty preference, and political opinions were wor- 
ried about a Sino-American confrontation. In most cases, those express- 
ing such fear outnumbered those in the same subgroup who were sanguine. 
Many experienced newsmen and politicans interviewed in mid-1966 com- 
pared the American efforts in Vietnam to Japan’s unsuccessful attempt to 
bring peace to China in the 1930’s.14 This may be a false analogy, like other 
comparisons between the Vietnam war and Korea, Munich, or the 1947 
Truman Doctrine on Greece and Turkey, but a pacifist-minded Japanese 
public must be forgiven its pessimism about the use of force to subdue Asian 
revolts. 

A similar disparity between the 1965 and 1966 survey results appeared 
when the two samples were asked to estimate the danger of Japanese in- 
volvement. Sixty per cent of the 1965 sample felt such a danger compared 
with only 40% in 1966. The writer’s questionnaire permitted the respondent 
to cite Okinawa as the entangling cause of Japan’s involvement, because 
Okinawa is the major American base in the Far East. Table 3 shows that 
a large proportion of those fearing involvement mentioned Okinawa: uni- 
versity graduates, males, and Socialists were most likely to base their fear 
on Okinawan bases. 

We can see that Japenese responded similarly to the questions on a Sino- 
American war and Jazan’s involvement, because the two horrible possi- 
bilities are interrelated in Japanese eyes. A plurality of LDP voters feared 
both catastrophes if the Vietnam war escalates, while Socialist voters were 
significantly more fearful. Premier Sato should be most surprised at the 
extent of such fears among his party’s supporters, because almost 80% 
of the younger and better-educated LDP voters were worried on this 
question. Skeptics may point to the one-third of the 1966 sample who had 
no opinion on either cuestion, but these are the Japanese who never vote. 
Those aware of the postwar trend of pacifist opinion in Japan, encouraged 
by the Occupation and Japanese intellectuals, will be surprised that the de- 
gree of Japanese fears related to Vietnam is not higher. The majority of 
the 1966 sample expressing either no fear or no opinion should reassure 
Tokyo and Washington. 

Finally, we see in Table 3 that a strong plurality of all Japanese with 
any opinion on Amerizan policy in Vietnam advocate immediate American 
withdrawal. The Sato Cabinet supports most American efforts in Vietnam, 


14 Interviews in Tokyo and Osaka with Nishiyama Chiuro (ex-Mainichi correspondent 
in Peking) ; Jono Hiroshi (free-lance writer and veteran of 26 years in China up to 
1964) ; and various other 'apanese with recent experience in Communist China. See also 
Omori Minoru’s dispatches from North Vietnam to the Mainichi translated in the U.S. 
Embassy’s Daily Summary of the Japanese Press, September 1965. Ex-ambassador 
Reischauer spoke vividly of Japanese fears of the Vietnam war in his Senate testimony, 
Jan. 31, 1967, op. cit. 
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and opposes withdrawal on a unilateral basis. Privately, many members 
of the LDP leadership would prefer a total victory over North Vietnam. 
One would expect a majority of Japanese to opt for a moderate position 
neither hawkish or dove-like, but again we find that most of those with any 
opinion on the Vietnam conflict disagree with the Sato policy. Twice as 
many Japanese advocated immediate United States withdrawal as wanted 
limited defense of South Vietnam or total victory over the north, and many 
1966 subgroups were even more opposed to the Tokyo support for Wash- 
ington policy. 

An absolute majority of those under 30, with university education, and 
Socialist party supporters advised immediate American withdrawal from 
Vietnam. Less than 30% of any subgroup favored the moderate “defend 
the South” alternative, while only 3% advocated defeat of North Vietnam. 
One-third of the LDP voters favored American retreat from Vietnam, far 
more than those who favored a moderate or hawkish policy. These data 
prove that the Japanese public disagrees with its LDP government policy 
on Vietnam, as it did on American military bases in Japan and Okinawa 
and on recognition of Communist China. 


Is Japanese public opposition to Sato’s foreign policy significant when 
the voters keep the LDP in power? Public opinion in any democratic na- 
tion sets outer limits of tolerance for foreign policy leaders, and the wide- 
spread gap between LDP policy and public opinion on foreign bases, China 
recognition, and Vietnam indicates at least a credibility gap which should 
warn conservative leaders in Tokyo and Washington. The gap between Japa- 
nese public and official foreign policy views is greatest on (1) American 
bases in Japan and Okinawa; (2) Tokyo’s non-recognition of Peking as 
a legal regime governing mainland China; and (3) the degree of support 
for American policy in Vietnam. On the other hand, the majority of Japanese 
do favor alignment with the United States over neutralism or pro-Com- 
munist orientation. Russia, China, and Korea continue to be named the 
most disliked foreign nations, and even Socialist voters disagree with their 
leaders’ advocacy of “One China.” 

A significant minority in both the LDP and Japan Socialist party hier- 
archy disagree with their respective main-stream policies. At least one-third 
of the LDP Diet members would openly or privately agree with the opinions 
of LDP voters on my survey, while a smaller percentage of JSP, DSP, and 
JCP politicians would be as moderate as the leftwing voter opinion. The 
party that espouses the broad middle consensus of public opinion between 
the two extremes of the right LDP and the left JSP may be able to win an 
increasing number of voters to its banner. The DSP and Komeité, which 
are in the electoral center, might take advantage of this gap as they did in 
the 1967 election, but the LDP has too many assets to be dislodged from 
power easily. It is the LDP “new right” which is most likely to rise to 
power within the party by overcoming the few conservatives now in control. 
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The deep factional divisions and other problems within the JSP handicap 
its future chances of becoming a majority party, while the factions of the 
LDP. have fewer ideological barriers and more bureaucratic, financial, and 
popular support. Therefore, we may predict that the LDP will overcome 
the foreign policy gap and avoid the fate of the Gaullists or the West Ger- 
man Christian Democrats, both of whom lost their parliamentary majorities 
in the past year. Such a prognosis depends, of course, on the relative ability 
of the LDP and opposition parties to turn the credibility gap to its advan- 
tage at the polls. 


a 
DOUGLAS H. MENDEL, JR., is a Professor in the Department of Political Science at 
the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


DISTRICTING A NEW LEGISLATURE IN MICRONESIA 
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Political change is the order of the day in the island areas of the 
Pacific Basin, and Micronesia is no exception. The minescule Trusteeship 
of Nauru is seeking independence by 1968; self government for the Gilbert 
and Ellice Island Colony—part Polynesian, part Micronesian—is being 
expanded; and the United States Territory of Guam has asked for greater 
participation in its own governance. The balance of Micronesia, lying west 
of the international date line and north of the equator, falls within the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. It, too, has been undergoing rapid political 
acculturation, and the establishment in the summer of 1965 of a popularly 
elected bicameral Congress with jurisdiction over the entire Territory stands 
as the single most significant political change which has occurred since the 
United States became Administering Authority for the area under the Trus- 
teeship Agreement with the United Nations. 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands covers an area of approximately 
3,000,000 square miles of the Western Pacific, comparable to the size of 
the United States. Its population of 88,000 inhabit 96 island groups falling 
into three loose archipelagos. The Marshalls set the eastern boundary of the 
Territory, the Carolines stretch across the center and reach to the south- 
westernmost point of the Territory, and the Marianas delimit the north- 
western boundary. All of the several thousand high islands and atolls in the 
Territory combined constitute but 700 square miles of land; the islands 
within even sub-units of a chain may each be separated by hundreds of 
miles of open ocean. 

For administrative purposes the Trust Territory is divided into six dis- 
tricts, important to this account of the districting of the Congress of Micro- 
nesia for they furnished the matrix for all basic apportionment decisions. 
The Ponape District, easternmost of the Carolines, is sandwiched between 
the Marshalls District and Truk of the central Carolines. Beside the high 
island of Ponape, the district includes the Polynesian outliers of Kapinga- 
marangi and Nukuoro and a number of other low islands, as well as the 
culturally distinct high island of Kusaie. Yap District in the western Caro- 
lines, between Truk and Palau Districts, encompasses both Yap Island 
proper and the former Yap empire of atolls stretching approximately 700 
miles to the east. The Marianas north of Guam constitute the sixth admin- 


* Acknowledgement is made for the research assistance of Mrs. Wilma Krauss, and 
financial aid from the Social Science Research Institute of the University of Hawaii. 
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istrative district. Fach of the districts is comprised of a number of munici- 
palities, consisting of one or more villages, and normally coterminous with 
a single island or atoll. They were to constitute the basic building blocks of 
Congressional apportionment. Given the physical dispersion of the islands 
within each district and the diversity of the Territory’s nine separate cultures 
and ten major languages,’ ample opportunity appeared to exist for trying 
unlimited permutations in the districting of the new Congress of Micronesia. 

The political setting for apportionment of an American legislature war- 
rants comparable delineation. The United States Supreme Court’s recently 
announced standard of “one man, one vote,” and its prohibition on the de- 
limitation of boundaries designed to discriminate, have left the apportion- 
ment process in the Unit2d States cloaked with an aura of disarming sim- 
plicity. Actually, the process remains highly complex, with the more general 
criteria of recognition fo? community of interest, local governmental units, 
natural geographic bouncaries, and practicality of maintaining constituency 
contact competing agains: the precedent of historical compromises, political 
party and individual member benefit, and configurations of power seeking 
to obtain or preserve advantage. 

The U.S. Constitution Joes not necessarily mandate the use of represen- 
tation based upon population in the Trust Territory, but adverse public 
opinion and the to-be-anticipated criticism within the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations foraclosed failing to give recognition to this principle 
in structuring the Congress of Micronesia. Accordingly, Secretary of Interior 
Order No. 2882 establishing the new Congress directed the High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory to apportion the six administrative districts 
into “single member election districts of approximately equal population’? 
for the lower house of the Congress. Seemingly presented with a tabula rasa 
as unmarred by constraining determinants as probably has ever existed in 
any American jurisdiction, the High Commissioner should have proceeded 
without difficulty in delineating the Assembly constituencies. In fact, when 
the composition of the Congress is analyzed, it is patently clear that the 
same problems plagued the Commissioner as attend the apportionment 
process in the United States, and that both houses of the Congress demon- 
strate marked populatior. disparities. Traditional alignments, community 
solidarity, geographical contiguity, administrative convenience, and political 
gerrymandering all played a part in skewing representation. In short, it may 
be hypothesized that even underdeveloped areas just beginning to experi- 
ment with a legislative process will experience great difficulty in structuring 
representation premised upon any abstract standard, including that of equal 
population. 


* The number of cultures and languages listed vary somewhat with the criteria em- 
ployed by the classifier. For the largest number of cultures, see George Peter Murdock, 
Anthropology in Micronesia, Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, Ser. 
II, 11 (November 1948), pp. 10, 11. 

* Section 6, Secretary of the Interior Order No. 2882, issued September 28, 1964. 
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THE CONGRESS OF MICRONESIA 


The new legislature’s predecessor, the advisory Council of Micronesia 
consisting of two delegates from each of the six administrative districts, 
debated long in 1963 over the question of whether to recommend a bicam- 
eral or unicameral Congress. Supporting bicameralism was the desire to 
preserve customary ways through a second house which presumably would 
be more conservative and would balance the radicalism of the younger, 
lower house. Equality of representation in the upper house would further 
safeguard district interests, reflecting the Micronesian’s ethnocentricism 
which initially characterized island residence, and has been expanding to 
encompass identification with part or the whole of an administrative district 
contemporaneous with the functioning of district legislatures in each.® The 
final opting for bicameralism, with every district allocated two members in 
the House of Delegates assured that population could not be a criterion 
for apportioning the upper house. 

During the debates of the Council, relatively little attention was given 
to the composition of the lower house of the proposed bicameral Congress. 
It was accepted that each administrative district ought to be assured a 
minimal delegation of two Assemblymen. A body smaller than sixteen, it 
was believed, would introduce a serious distortion in representation based 
upon population. The High Commissioner thought that a twenty-one mem- 
ber body “would be an effective working group”;® the Council of Micro- 
nesia also favored a body of this size if the Congress were to be unicameral. 
It was the suggested apportionment of that larger body, designed for uni- 
cameral use without too close concern for nicety of computation, since 
factors other that population were at issue, which was incorporated into the 
Secretarial Order. The General Assembly from its inception thus emerged 
with a degree of in-built malapportionment, for Truk’s delegation of only 
five Assemblymen assured this district would be under-represented in favor 
of the Marianas. 

Ironically, measured by population, it would have been more equitable 
:f the sixteen-member size originally proposed by the Council of Micronesia 
for the lower house of a bicameral Congress had been retained, or even if a 
larger, accurately apportioned twenty-six membered Assembly had been 
established. 

It will not be until 1971 that an opportunity for correction will occur in 
the course of the reapportionment of the General Assembly mandated by the 
Secretarial Order. However, the two houses of the Congress must first meet 


3 Yap District only has a Congress for Yap Island proper; a district-wide legislature 
is in the process of being formed. 

‘ By a 1966 amendment of the Secretarial Order, the names of the House of Delegates 
was changed to Senate, and General Assembly to House of Representatives. 

6 Letter of the High Commissioner to Director of Office of Territories, September 27, 
1963. 
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TABLE 1. . 

Actual and “Ideal” * Representation by Population, General Assembly 

Administrative ; Actual “Ideal” Apportionment by Population 
District Population Repres. (21) 21 16 26 
Yap 6,293 2 2 1 2 
Mariana 10,275 3 2 2 3 
Palau 10,628 3 a 2 3 
Marshall 18,205 4, 4 3 5 
Ponape 18,293 4 4 3 6 
Truk 24,521 5 6 5 7 
88,215 21 21 16 26 


*“Ideal” apportionment was determined by dividing the mean Assembly district popu- 
lation (4,200.7) into the total population of each administrative district. The number of 
Assemblymen assigned as “ideal” is that which results in the least veriation, (e.g., for a 
21-membered General Assembly, Truk is “entitled” to 5.84 seats. By allcting 6 Assem- 
blymen to Truk, the variation is -+.16, whereas the actual apportionment of 5 resulted 
in Truk’s losing —.84, Representation “due” the Marianas is only 2.45; actual appor- ` 
tionment of 3 seats afforded a gain of +.55, ) 


TABLE 2. 

Range of Variation, Different Sized General Assemblies 
Apportionment No. cf Assemblymen Range Difference 
Actual 21 —.84 to +.55 1.39 
“Tdeal” 16 —.30 to +.55 85 
ie 21 —.45 to +.50 95 
6 26 —37 to +.6] 98 


“Range” merely notes the extreme under and over-represented administrative district 
for different sized Assemblies, computed as for Table 1. 


Jointly to consider converting themselves into a unicameral legislature. Al- 
though improbable, this could make the reapportionment directions moot, 
and end the structural ma_apportionment of both houses by substituting a 
single body whose membership is designed to reflect more accurately the 
population distributions within the six administrative districts of the 
Territory. 

Districting the Territory: Within the span of less than four months, the 
High Commissioner had to delineate the twenty-one Assembly constituen- 
cies, set up the election machinery for choosing the new Congressmen, and 
hold elections throughout the Territory. It took almost half of this time to 
complete the apportionment of the Assembly. The High Commissioner first 
requested the six District Administrators (Distads) to propose apportion- 
ment plans for their respective administrative areas. Their only express 
guidelines were the provisions of the Secretarial Order. After consulting 
with magistrates (comparable to mayors) of the municipalities, district 
legislators, and in some cases, traditional chiefs, the Distads responded with 
so wide an array of proposals as almost to suggest they had ccnspired to 
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-attain diversity. Only Ponape submitted an apportionment proposal which 
was adopted outright by the High Commissioner; the second plan of the 
Marshall’s was similarly accepted; the rest were either modified (Truk and 
the Marianas) or substantially revised (Palau and Yap). 

The Marshall Islands Distad originally suggested that the Marshall 
Islands Congress nominate candidates and they then all run at large because 
“consensus of opinion here is . . . [that] actual subdivision of district at 
this time will further delay election. . . .”* HiCom’s reply noted understand- 
ing of the “special problems of Marshalls District” but that it was “imper- 
ative this election be standard with [that] of Territory.”* From Truk came 
the protest that the “magistrates disfavor the idea of subdividing the Dis- 
trict into single member election districts. It is felt that this division will 
disturb their social structure as well as create a feeling of disunity among 
their people. Instead they recommend that the District be divided into two 
[multi-membered] electoral precincts. . . °8 HiCom’s answer to this cited 
the Secretarial Order concerning single-member constituencies and “sug- 
gested” five Assembly constituencies by dividing each of the two locally 
proposed electoral districts into smaller segments. 

Central to the whole problem of districting was the recognition to be 
afforded municipalities, and more specifically, whether these basic units of 
local government so carefully nurtured by the American administration 
were to be split, or combined with others in part or entirely. The High 
Commissioner’s solution for Truk was to designate Moen, the municipality 
embracing the district headquarters, as a separate constituency. Of neces- 
sity, the remaining municipalities had to be grouped, but he had successfully 
avoided splitting any and, in linking them, had preserved the traditional 
Faichuk and Namoneas zones of the Truk lagoon. 

While the Truk district sought to combine municipalities to maintain 
cultural and traditional groupings, on Palau the district legislature advo- 
cated the dismemberment of the municipality of Koror for the same reason. 
The Palau plan divided Koror into eleven villages, five of which it proposed 
to combine with islands south of Koror from Peleliu to Tobi, and the 
remainder to join with one or the other Assembly districts cleaving Babel- 
thaup. Again HiCom sympathized but demurred: 


I can appreciate the fact that one of the underlying reasons may have 
been an attempt to follow traditional linkage of parts of Koror with 
parts of Babelthaup. However, the premise of a single member election 
district is not well served by such extreme fragmentation. Further, 
Koror Municipality now operates as an integral unit in the local muni- 
cipal government scheme and also serves as a single electoral precinct, 
electing on the basis of its population, five members of the district Leg- 


e Communication of Distad Marshalls to HiCom, October 20, 1964. 
7 Communication of HiCom to Distad Marshalls, November 3, 1964. 
i $ poe of Distad Truk to Assistant Commissioner for Public Affairs, Novem- 
er 9, 1964. 
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islature. In population size, in geographic arrangement, it is one of the 
logical single member election districts. . . .9 
It was in the Marianas that the High Commissioner faced defeat and had to 
divide a single municipality among the three Assembly constituencies allo- 
cated to this sub-region. The Mariana District administration keenly under- 
stood the significance of any such decision, for the Secretary’s creation of 
the Congress has already caused opposition among those Saipanese desir- 
ing separation from the Trust Territory and union with Guam. In advancing 
three alternative plans, which ventured no further than bifurcating Saipan, 
the Distad advised the HiCom that “to go further in splitting the Munici- 
pality will add more to this tension.1° Undaunted, the High Commissioner 
divided the municipality of Saipan into three parts, and even more signfi- 
cantly, split the most populous village on Saipan, Chalan Kanoa, with 52% 
of the total population of the island. This resulted in fractionating two of 
the precincts in the community of Chalan Kanoa, fragmenting both racial 
and voting blocs. The fact that the average population variation of the three 
Mariana Assembly districts resulting was but 1.2 % from the theoretical 
mean suggests that very careful attention was given to the problem of 
establishing districts of “approximately equal population.” It also materially 
contributed to the election success of one of the Mariana’s political parties. 

The evident interest in securing a degree of compactness, in recognizing. 
geographical contiguity, and in preserving cultural groupings had to be 
tempered by the sheer realities of the Territory’s dispersed character and 
the attendant difficulties of communication and transportation. In the Mar- 
shalls, the geographical as well as traditional separation between Radak and 
Ralik chains was acknowledged by drawing a line running north and south 
between the two, and then further dividing the region into four compact 
quadrants by bisecting it with a second, horizontal line roughly cutting 
across its middle. The Marianas districting also took physical adjacency 
into account when it combined the northern part of Saipan with the northern 
islands, and the southern portion with Rota and Tinian. It also reflected the 
fact that the latter two kave more in common than they do with Saipan. 
The division adopted for the Yap administrative district placed all of the 
Outer Islands visited by field ship in a single Congressional constituency, 
far flung as the old Yap empire might be. 

The dimensions of the decision which had to be made are well sketched 
by the Ponape proposal, the only one approved just as it was submitted to 
the High Commissioner. It gave weight to the factors of “population ; 
geographic proximity of municipalities within each election district; com- 
mon interests among municipalities such as the low islands; and past and 
present cultural and traditional affiliations.”2! In such an undertaking, the 
criterion of population could easily be compromised. 


° Communication of HiCom to Distad Palau, November 30, 1964. 
*° Communication from Distad Mariana Islands to HiCom, October 14, 1964. 
** Communication from Dis-ad Ponape to HiCom, October 8, 1964. 
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Evaluating the Apportionment: With the General Assembly districting 
completed, it became clear that the apportionment strayed from the “approx- 
imately equal population” criterion of the Secretarial Order. Some voters 
emerged more “equal” than others, just as the western half of the Trust 
Territory received more favorable representation. Nor was the apportion- 
ment always politically neutral, for in some cases the pace and direction of 
political change were directly influenced. The political parties in the Palau 
and Marianas Districts could attribute part of their record at the polls to 
the manner in which Assembly constituency boundaries were drawn by the 
High Commissioner. 

The materiality of the deviation can be measured against both legal and 
political standards. The U.S. Supreme Court has not fixed an absolute ratio 
of variance beyond which it will hold that substantial equality of population 
has been denied, but a 10% deviation from the mean has been sug- 
gested as maximum.?!* This is far exceeded in the districting of the General 
Assembly. If the equal protection clause of the Constitution were to apply 
to the Trust Territory, there is little question that the apportionment of the 
General Assembly would not meet with court approval. 

A measure for the political significance of unequal representation is pro- 
vided by the David and Eisenberg Index of “the relative value of the right 
sto vote.” 13 The vote of a person in an “under-represented” area such as 
Truk District E, counts for less in the General Assembly than that of a voter 
in any “over-represented” area—e.g., Truk District D. To be even more 
precise, the “vote value” of the former is only about one-third of the latter. 
Assuming that the ideal apportionment would yield a “vote value” of one 
hundred, the disparity in districting the Trust Territory is shown by Table 3. 

Yap District A occupies the median position on Table 3, with a “vote 
value” of 110.8. Voters in all constituencies with indices below this enjoyed 
less than average political voting effectiveness. Arrayal of the twenty-one 
Assembly constituencies in relation to the median district reveals a geogra- 
phical dispersion of representatives to the detriment of the eastern portion 
of the Trust Territory, and correspondingly to the benefit of the three ad- 
ministrative districts in the west. All constituencies in Yap, the Marianas, 
and Palau are either at or above the median. 

Final evidence that the Territory’s apportionment favored the western 
administrative districts is provided by applying the David and Eisenberg 


12 The Supplemental Report of Advisory Council on Reapportionment to the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, dated January 17, 1966, on page 3 called attention to the 
opinion of WMCA, Inc. v. Lomenzo, 238 F. Supp. 916, aff’d 86 Sup. Ct. 24 (1965) ap- 
proving a 10.8% population for a temporary reapportionment plan, and recommended 
this as the maximum variance. 

48 The David and Eisenberg Index is P. = M/X, with M the mean population for all 
constituencies in the chamber and X the population of a particular constituency. See 
Paul T. David and Ralph Eisenberg, Devaluation of the Urban and Suburban Vote. 
(Charlottesville, Va.: Bureau of Public Administration, University of Virginia; Vol. 
1:1961 and Vol. 2:1962). 
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TABLE 3. 

Relative Value of Votes in Various Assembly Districts 
Area District Population “Vote Value” 
Truk D 2,286 183.8 
Yap B 2,001 168.0 
Marshall C 2,901 144.8 
Marshall A 3,010 139.6 
Mariana B 3,362 125.0 
Mariana A 3,437 122.2 
Mariana C 3,476 120.8 
Palau C 3,481 120.7 
Palau B 3,531 119.0 
Palau A 3,616 116.2 
Yap À 3,792 110.8 
Truk B 4,115 102.1 
Ponape A 4,153 101.1 
Ponape C 4,43] 94.8 
Ponape B 4,520 92.9 
Ponape D 5,189 81.0 
Truk À 5,350 78.5 
Marshall D 5,779 712.7 
Truk C 6,185 67.9 
Marshall B 6,015 64.5 
Truk E 6,585 63.8 





“Vote value” is merely constituency population divided into 4200.7, the mean district 
population. 





TABLE 4. 

General Assembly Districts in Relation to the Median “Vote Value” District 
Administrative No. of Assembly At or Above Median Below Median 

District Districts Number Percent Number Percent 
Yap 2 2 100 0 0 
Mariana 3 3 100 0 0 
Palau 3 3 100 0 0 
Marshall 4, 2 50 2 50 
Truk 5 1 20 4 80 
Ponape 4, 0 0 4 100 





“vote value” index to both houses of the Congress. This, of course, reflects 
the original structuring of the two houses, which granted equal representa- 
tion in the House of Delegates to all administrative districts, regardless of 
population, and did not tco carefully check on the mathematics of appor- 
tionment when determining the size of each administrative districts total 
delegation in the General Assembly. While the High Commissioner may 
stand accountable for any imbalance which may be demonstrated within 
an administrative district, these disparities between districts had already 
been assured before he took up the chore of drawing Assembly constituency 
boundaries for the Trust Territory. 
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TABLE 5. 
“Vote Value” of Administrative District Representation in House of 
Delegates and General Assembly 








District Population Delegate “Vote Value”* Assembly “Vote Value”** 
Yap 623 29336 4335. 
Mariana 10,275 143.9 122.6 
Palau 10,628 138.3 118.6 
Marshall 18,205 80.6 92.3 
Ponape 18,293 80.4 91.9 
Truk 24,521 60.0 85.7 


a ee a 
*The mean Delegate district population (M) is 7,351. P. (“Vote Value”) = MD/X 
where D represents the number of Delegate seats allocated to the administrative district 
and X the population of the district. 


**The mean Assembly district population is 4,200.7. D of the formula P. = MD/X equals 
the number of Assembly seats allocated to the administrative district. 


Intra-district apportionment, as distinct from cross-district comparisons, 
reveals that topographical delimitations, geographical distances, and cul- 
tural diversities could be accommodated without precluding the mainte- 
nance of population equivalency. In the Ponape administrative district, 
where an average variation of but 6.8% from the mean was achieved for 
all four Assembly constituencies, Mokil Island was joined with the Sokehs 
area on Ponape Island. The Mortlock people from Truk District (who 
resettled in Sokehs, after the former German administration exiled its re- 
bellious inhabitants) feel close to the outside islanders, and for their part 
the Mokil homesteaders on Ponape Island utilize Sokehs as their headquar- 
ters. Similarly, the islands of Kusaie and Pingelap were combined into a 
single Assembly district due to the movement of people between these two 
outlying areas, and because Kusaieans “interact” more easily with Pingel- 
apese than with Ponapeans. These same delineations of Assembly constitu- 
encies also furnish the function of potentially chanelling the course for 
future political change to follow. Kusaienas have long expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with their inclusion within the Ponape administrative district and the 
desire for separate, co-equal district status. The symbolism of delineating 
their island as the principal component of House Ponape District A could 
easily be seized upon as the first concrete move in aiding the separatist 
movement. The Assemblyman-elect from the constituency raised this ques- 
tion at the workshop preceding the convening of the first Congress, and later 
introduced a joint resolution seeking severance of Kusaie. 

The division of the Yap administrative district into two Assembly con- 
stituencies, with the Outer Islands comprising one, clearly demonstrates 
the Administration’s conviction that the old Yapese empire lacks any con- 
tinuing political viability. The Yap Island chiefs were not to be afforded 
the opportunity of replacing the sanctions of their magicians with the 
maneuverings of politicians. The inhabitants of Ulithi, Woleai, and islands 
farther east for the first time jointly exercising the franchise, did so without 
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any direction from the chiefs of Gagil, and stand as politically independent 
of the Yapese.1* In contrast, on Yap Island proper, with both high and low 
caste villages combined within a single Assembly constituency, the influence 
of the Yapese chiefs did effect the electoral results. 

By far the most immediate political consequence of the High Commis- 
sioner’s apportionment efforts was their impact on the election contests in 
the two administrative districts with political parties. Organized politics 
along Western electoral lines have been gradually gaining strength in Palau 
and are more developed in the Marianas. Parties in Palau are still in the 
main personal followings grouped around political leaders, but in the 
Marianas these cadres are in the process of being transformed into mass 
parties. In both areas, political parties standing for slower, evolutionary 
change, were benefited ir the General Assembly contests to the disadvantage 
of their rivals. In Palau, this occurred as a result of the High Commissioner 
proposing an essentially neutral apportionment plan, while in the Marianas 
the manner in which Assembly constituency lines were drawn split the 
strength of the majority party on Saipan. 

In Palau, the Progressive Party is more aligned with the Administration 
and wishes to make progress slowly. The Liberal Party does not markedly 
differ with it in end goals of social betterment, but assumes a more militant 
“Palau for the Palauans” stance. The original apportionment plan enacted 
by the Palau Legislature is attributed to leaders of the latter Party and 
constituted an outright gerrymander. Assuming that the Palau administra- 
tive district had been apportioned as proposed, with an identical distribution 
of vote, the Liberal Part would have gained one more Palauan seat. What 
is more, the rival Progressive Party would have been unable to elect a single 


TABLE 6. 


Palau Party Victories under Two Apportionment Plans 





Liberal Vote Cast Progressive Yote Cast Independent Vote Cast 





Leg. Plan HiCom Leg. Plan HiCom Leg. Plan HiCom 
District A 668* 813** 495 439 100 0 
District B 603* 284 441 373 83 643** 
District C 287 46] 388 512** 630% 170 





* Candidate of this party would win under Palau Legislature’s apportionment plan. 
** Candidate of this party won under HiCom’s apportionment plan. 


member to the General Assembly. The High Commissioner’s neutrality in 
refusing to concur in such an apportionment proposal is unquestionably 
defensible, but in nullifying the political advantage to be gained by the 


14For treatment of traditional political relationships between Yap and the Outer 
Islands see William A. Lessa, “The Place of Ulithi in the Yap Empire,” Human Organ- 
ization, 9 (Spring, 1950), 26; William H. Alkire, Zamotrek Atoll and Inter-Island 
Socioeconomic Ties (Urbane: The University of Illinois Press, 1965). 
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Liberal Party he was securing for the Administration a potentially more 
cooperative legislative delegation. 

In the Mariana administrative district, the Popular Party has assumed a 
bellicose stand in its drive toward separating the Northern Marianas from 
the Trust Territory and joining it with the U.S. Territory of Guam. The 
larger component of the party is Chamorro, and the seat of its strength is 
found in Chalan Kanoa on Saipan. The Territorial Party’s program sup- 
ports development of the Trust Territory as a prime objective, and the 
deferring of any immediate union with Guam. In addition to numbering 
many Chamorros among its members, its stand is attractive to the minority 
Carolinian population long resident on the island. The division of Saipan 
among the three Assembly constituencies resulted in the center of Chalan 
Kanoa comprising one, which voted Popular Party, while the Territorial 
Party won the other two contests. 

As illustration of what may occur when Saipan is apportioned differently, 
in the Saipan municipal elections held a year later the Popular Party cap- 
tured all seven seats in the Municipal Council—an at-large election—and 
nine out of eleven district commissioner posts.1> Since the United Nations 
opposes splitting the Trust Territory, which the United States also disfavors, 
it would have been poor judgment for the High Commissioner to have 
sought amendment of the Secretarial Order establishing the Congress so as 
to have permitted drawing a multi-member constituency for the Marianas, 
even though he would have had strong support for abandonment of single- 
member constituencies from at least half of the Distads. Instead, tri-furcat- 
ing Saipan so as to place the bulk of Chalan Kanoa in separate Mariana 
District B assured pro-Territorial Rota and more evenly-divided Tinian a 
chance to tip the scales against the Popular Party in Mariana District A. 
The same occurred in Assembly District C, while keeping part of the pro- 
Territorial and heavily Carolinian precinct 4 within Mariana District B 
narrowed the Popular Party’s predominance there. Under the circumstances, 
it is difficult for the impartial observer to conclude other than that the 
political impact of apportionment was a major factor taken into consider- 
ation when delineating the boundaries of the constituencies in the Marianas. 

In Palau and the Marianas, the standard of “approximately equal popu- 
lation” was applied while still adopting an Assembly apportionment produc- 
ing political consequences favorable to the Administration. In the Ponape 
district, population variation was held within the 10% range, at the same 
time giving weight to geographical and cultural ties, but the consequent po- 
litical results may contribute to the dismemberment of this administrative dis- 
trict. In the remaining districts, so many other factors clamored for accom- 


18 The district commissioner posts, with executive and liaison functions, are directly 
related to the Akonseheros of the Spanish period. See Robert R. Solenberger, “Continuity 
of ae Political Institutions in the Marianas,” Human Organization, 23 (Spring, 
1964) , 53. 
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modation that the population criterion could not be observed. The logic of 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s attempt to fit the entire nation within the “one 
man, one vote” criterion has been roundly attacked, and its comparable 
application to as geographically and culturally diverse an area as Micronesia 
is even more questionable. Physical and cultural environment placed limita- 
tions upon assigning primacy to any apportionment standard, and it was 
only to be expected that the political environment would be manipulated for 
administrative and partisan ends. | 





NORMAN MELLER is Professor of Political Science at the University of Hawaii. 


THE MALTHUSIAN SQUEEZE 


EDWARD VAN ROY 





Since its entry into the international economic arena more than 
a century ago, Thailand has relied heavily on its rice surplus to pay for its 
imports, to maintain its financial system in sound order, and more recently 
to subsidize the growth of its non-agricultural economy and urban popula- 
tion. Due to its good fortune in having consistently had abundant harvests, 
the country has managed to pursue these three aims with substantially less 
difficulty than most of her Asian neighbors. It would be difficult to conceive 
of Thailand’s foreign trade position (and, consequently, of her ability to 
continue to import needed capital goods, attract foreign investment, and im- 
plement a sound economic and social development effort) in the absence of 
the rice-surplus component. And yet, this situation, disastrous as it seems, is 
the one toward which the country is irresistibly drifting. 

To come to an appreciation of the significance of this ominous tendency it 
is necessary to realize that the economics of Thailand’s rice sector are un- 
usually complex because of the industry’s critical position. Either directly or 
indirectly, the industry reaches into every household in the nation to play a 
central role in determining economic well-being. Rice is, first, the industry 
employing a plurality of the nation’s labor force; rice cultivators, alone, ac- 
count for an estimated 85% of the agricultural population or some 18.5 mil- 
lion individuals. Second, although labor productivity in the rice sector is 
substantially below Thailand’s average (largely because a preponderance of 
the industry’s labor force are peasant households using traditional tech- 
niques and containing seasonally under-employed working members) it con- 
tributes a considerable share of the gross domestic product. In 1964, for 
instance, domestic rice consumption, rice exports, and rice taxes* accounted 
for some 22% of the national income. Third, rice forms the basic consump- 
tion item of the people’s diet, accounting for roughly a third of all food 
expenditures and two-thirds of food weight, so that its marketing structure 
forms a complex nationwide network of millers, truckers, wholesalers, and 
retailers.2 Fourth, the importance of rice as a consumption item makes its 


1Export duties only; not including the portion of income taxes attributable to rice 
income and business taxes on rice processors and merchants. 

20n the nutritional importance of rice to the Thai public see Thailand, Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Nutrition for National Defense, Nutrition Survey, 1960. The King- 
dom of Thailand (1962). On the intricacies of the rice marketing network see Thailand, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Marketing Margins and Marketing Channels of Major Agri- 
reer Commodities and Livestock in the Northeastern Region of Thailand, 1963-1964 

1964), p. 18. 
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price fluctuations a major factor in overall price movements; the govern- 
ment has therefore stepped into the rice market in an attempt to regulate 
domestic prices and isolate them from world prices. This is a most delicate 
task, partly because rice prices tend to shift abruptly with the seasons and 
with good and bad crop years and partly because the government is simul- 
taneously interested in the contradictory objective of maximizing rice export 
tax revenues. 

Obviously, the future of Thailand’s rice sector is of great concern to those 
responsible for the people’s welfare. It is also of concern to those countries 
which rely on rice imports from Thailand to feed their people. This article 
will delineate certain of the more important elements to be considered in 
appraising the current situation by taking a close look at the long-term trends 
inherent to Thailand’s rice sector, reviewing some of the possibilities of 
avoiding the coming squeeze between production and population, and noting 
some of the major effects which may be expected to follow if and when the 
squeeze becomes noticeable. 

Surely, Malthus had present-day Thailand in mind when he published his 
“Essay on Population” in 1798. The current tendency of Thailand’s popula- 
tion to grow more rapidly than the country’s rice output seems a classic ex- 
ample of his famous principle. The net result of this tendency, in the face of 
a steady per capita demand for rice domestically, will be a secular decline in 
rice exports. This essentially simple relationship is of sufficient importance 
that it should be spelled out here in some detail. 

Taking, first, the time series of paddy production, it must be noted that 
Thai agricultural output data for the post-war period are not of the highest 
order of reliability. Data are collected annually by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, but the first Census of Agriculture in 1963 uncovered a 16.3% under- 
statement in the Ministry’s calculations,? and a subsequent survey has found 
an additional unaccounted-for 6.2%. The paddy production series for the 
agricultural years 1949/50-1965/66 employed here are the Ministry of 
Agriculture data revised according to these Census and survey findings.‘ 

Even with these revisions (and perhaps partly because of them) paddy 
production data for the post-war period seem not entirely plausible. For one 
thing, the large constant percentage increases used in revision have tended 
to accentuate differences between good and bad harvests, giving an upward 
bias as a result of the heavier numerical weights assigned to the revisions for 
good crop years. Also, from a scanning of the output chronology it would 


í o National Statistical Office, Census of Agriculture, 1963, Whole Kingdom 
1965), p. 19. 

‘Statistical series referred to in the text are furnished in tables I-IV. Cf. Thailand, 
National Economic Development Board, National Income of Thailand, 1965 Edition 
(June 1966), pp. 108-9, 112, which contains certain errors eliminated here. The Ministry 
of Agriculture, subsequent to the Agricultural Census year, has revised its collected 
data upward by 16.3% annually; therefore, since that year, we haye revised the Minis- 
try data up by only 6.2%. 
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seem that data collection procedures have improved over the post-war pe- 
riod, for fluctuations during some earlier years are exceptionally large and 
much unlike movements in later years. If, as is supposed, data collections for 
all years are not of equal reliability, then the constant-percentage-increase 
revision does not adequately cope with the problem of plausibility and may 
even aggravate it, depending on the pattern of error in data collection. Not 
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being able to do more than question the data as presented and revised, let us 
for the time being accept them (reservations retained) and move on. 

Taking the data as revised, a linear trend can be constructed showing that 
on the basis of 1949/50-1965/66 experience, paddy production can be ex- 
pected to increase by an average of 153 million kgs. annually on a computed 
1949/50 base of 7,514 million kgs. According to this trend, production will 
reach 10,574 million kgs. in 1969/70 and 12,104 million kgs. in 1979/80.5 

From the data and projected trend for paddy production can be derived 
a time series for rice production by deducting from paddy production output 
the volume of paddy used up for each following crop’s seed, for animal feed, 
and for storage and milling loss. The National Economic Development Board 
has calculated that seed, animal feed, and storage loss amounted to 6.7% and 
6.87 of paddy output in 1962/63 and 1963/64, respectively.® These figures 
are based on rather heroic assumptions, however, and even the NEDB notes 
that they are “artificial”.? To take a conservative tack, a figure of 5.0% will 
be used here. Milling loss or “conversion factor,” additionally, is conven- 
tionally computed at 34% of the remaining paddy supply. The total conver- 
sion rate from paddy to rice is thus 62.7%. On this basis, rice available for 
domestic consumption and for export amounted to 4,862 million kgs. in 
1949/50 and 6,384 kgs. in 1965/66. By extrapolation, 6,629 million kgs. will 
be available in 1969/70 and 7,533 million kgs. in 1979/80. Rice production 
is thus expected to grow by an average of 96 thousand tons per annum. 

From the rice production figures thus derived, the volume of rice available 
for domestic consumption can be computed for each past year by deducting 
rice exports.® In making this subtraction, use must be made of calendar-year 
export statistics in conjunction with crop-year production statistics; crop 
years have therefore been converted to the calendar years of final harvests, 
and since the final rice harvest ordinarily occurs in December-J anuary and 
the rice ordinarily enters the market directly thereafter this does not seem 
an unreasonable simplifying procedure. 

A trend could be computed from the residual data (viz. rice supplies avail- 
able for domestic consumption), but this would be unrealistic because the 
residuals are weighted by annual variations in exports, a politically-charged 
area from which statistical analysis should steer clear. An alternative pro- 
cedure, used here, is to compute per capita annual rice consumption for the 


"A non-linear trend (Y. = 8,142 — 110x + 15.08x2, where 1949/50 is year 1) may also 
be fitted to the data. Two factors make this parabolic function unacceptable, however: 
first, the strong bias exerted by data for 1954/55 and 1957/58 influence the trend to de- 
part excessively from the pattern of other years and from the linear alternative; second, 
the upward trend noted when the function is extrapolated backward is a characteristic 
which obviously clashes with the observed facts of history. 

“Derived from Thailand, NEDB, op. cit., p. 109, “Rice Balance Sheet,” 

"Ibid., p. 109, footnote 4. 

“Since rice may be stored for more than a year before consumption, this expression is 
not strictly accurate. In long-run analysis, however, any discrepancy resulting from this 
possibility washes out. 
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period under survey and to use the average for the period as an “index” for 
projections. Because a substantial proportion of rice consumed in each year 
is “old rice” (i.e. rice held over from the previous harvest), a two-year mov- 
ing average of rice available for domestic consumption has been used. These 
data, divided by mid-year population, result in an average annual per capita 
rice consumption figure of 159.0 kgs. Other recent studies have come to 
similar conclusions, with estimates of 167.59, 154.319, and 146.5** kgs. The 
Ministry of Agriculture continues to use an archaic benchmark figure of 
125.0 kgs. 

Domestic rice consumption requirements for future years can now be 
estimated by multiplying the per capita rice consumption requirement by 
mid-year population estimates. To do so, Thailand’s population must first be 
projected, a task which has already been performed by the NEDB for the 
period ending 1970.12 An analysis of the NEDB population estimates from 
1947 to 1970 indicates that the rate of growth rose from 2.9% in the first 
year to 3.4% in 1956 and that it is expected to decline to 3.37 in 1967. The 
figures have here been projected beyond 1970 at a constant growth rate of 
3.3%. On this basis the mid-1966 population of 33 million will expand to 
over 52 million by mid-1980. 

The projection for aggregate domestic rice consumption requirements can 
thus readily be derived. According to the various assumed per capita intake 
levels of 167.5 kgs., 159.0 kgs., 154.3 kgs., and 146.5 kgs., aggregate do- 
mestic demand for rice in 1975, for instance, will be 7,433 million kgs., 7,055 
million kgs., 6,847 million kgs., and 6,501 million kgs., respectively.*% 

The Malthusian squeeze can now be pinpointed by comparing the trend 
of rice production with the four alternative trends of domestic rice consump- 
tion requirements. With a per capita annual requirement of 167.5 kgs. the 
aggregate rice requirement will outrun rice production in 1973; with a per 


"Thailand, National Statistical Office, Household Expenditure Survey, B. E. 2506, 
Whole Kingdom (1966), p. 57. 

20Thailand, NEDB, op. cit., p. 109. 

United Nations, ECAFE, “Analysis and Projections of the Trade Gap for Thailand” 
(1966), pp. 21-22. 

121bid., p. 111, adapted from National Statistical Office data based on Censuses of 
Population of 1947 and 1960. 

18The possibility that the per capita rice consumption requirement may decline dur- 
ing the coming decades gives these projections a possible slight upward bias. That 
there may be some inverse relationship between rice consumption and income level (or 
degree of urbanization, or contact with industrial civilization) is indicated by the differ- 
ential rice consumption levels noted between Thai villages in poorer and richer sections 
of the country (found by the Interdepartmental Committee on Nutrition for National 
Defense, op. cit.) and among villagers as against Bangkok-Thonburj metropolitan dwell- 
ers (found by the National Statistical Office, Household Expenditure Survey B. E. 2505, 
Bangkok-Thonburi Municipal Area [1963]; and H ousehold Expenditure Survey B. E. 
2506, Whole Kingdom [1966]) . In the absence of definitive data on the income elasticity 
of demand for rice, a constant per capita consumption requirement seems the only pos- 
sible choice available. At any rate, it may be assumed that any trend away from the “‘tra- 
ditional” rice consumption level will not be of significant magnitude in a period of Jess 
than one generation, given the central place that rice holds in the Thai people’s diet. 
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capita requirement of 159.0 kgs. demand will overtake supply in 1976; with 
a 154.3 kgs. requirement the shortfall will occur in 1977; and with a 146.5 
kgs. requirement it will occur in 1980.14 

These predictions leave us with a significant conclusion. Despite a fairly 
wide range of aliernative per capita rice consumption requirements the trend 
of domestic rice consumption will bypass that of production sometime be- 
tween 1973 and 1980. The date of Thailand’s metamorphosis from a rice 
surplus to a rice deficit country thus looms on the horizon, no more than 13 
years away and possibly sooner. 

Having traced his way through this jungle of assumptions and not-entirely- 
reliable data, the reader may possibly reflect as follows: “Yes—but those rice 
export data; there’s no declining trend evident there. In fact, 1964 and 1965 
were the largest export years (by volume) on record! So, where’s the 
squeeze?” This reservation is a valid one and will here be explored a bit, 
despite the fact that it draws us into political waters. 

A large part of the answer to the question, why have rice exports failed to 
decline as domestic consumption requirements have begun to press on rice 
production, is implicit in the international politics which suffuse a large share 
of the rice export trade. Between mid-1959 and mid-1965, for instance, some 
367% of the volume of rice exported from Thailand was on a government-to- 
government basis, i.e. negotiated through diplomatic channels. Much of this 
public sector rice trade has been on a long-term contract and credit basis, 
meaning that any momentary deficiency in rice export supplies has to be 
drawn from domestic reserves. 

The remaining part of the answer is implicit in the internal political role 
played by Thailand’s rice trade. Rice exports are heavily taxed, about 35% 
of their f.0.b. value flowing to the government. These export duties, particu- 
larly the rice “premium,” account for roughly 10% of total government rev- 
enues; and they are among the least costly and administratively cumbersome 
revenues collected. A decline in rice exports would thus have a serious im- 
pact on Thailand’s fiscal situation and is thus conscientiously avoided.5 
Though total receipts from the premium could be maintained with a fall in 
rice exports if the tax rate were raised, this course would dangerously mag- 
nify the already large indirect tax burden on the rice farmer.1¢ 


“An unpublished “discussion paper” circulated within the NEDB during 1963 placed 
the date somewhere between 1980 and 1990. Hans Platenius and Vanee Lertdumrikarn, 
“The Rice Balance.” The historical validity of these computations is corroborated by the 
contiguity of rice exports during the past decade with rice surplus data as computed. 
The accompanying chart illustrates this contiguity, among other things. 

*°The rice trade policy of Thailand in recent years has been to maintain exports at a 
minimum level of about 1.5 million tons. This policy is essential to the implementation 
of our economic plan which calls for a progressive increase in the country’s annual for- 
eign exchange earnings.” Kamol Janlekha, “The Rice Prospects of Thailand and Implica- 
tions of the Situation in Mainland China,” Bangkok Bank M onthly Review, Aug. 1965, 
p. 199, 

“An interesting essay by M. C. Sithporn Kridakara on this topic is to be found serial- 
ized in the Bangkok Post, Dec. 22, 1966, P. 6; Dec. 23, 1966, p. 6; Dec. 24, 1966, p. 6; 
and Dec, 29, 1966, p. 6. 
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Tablo I: Paddy and Rice Production, 1949/50-1979/80 


(1,000 tons) 

A 

Crop Paddy Estimated Rice 
year production paddy production 

production realized and 
estimated 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Ot 
1949/50 7,754 h, 862 
1950/51 7,889 4,947 
1951/52 8,519 5,341 
1952/53 7,678 h 81h 
1953/54 9,582 6,008 
1954/55 6,639 l, 163 
1955/56 8,529 5,348 
1956/57 9,649 6,050 
1957/58 6,478 4,062 
1958/59 8,285 5,195 
1959/60 7,873 4,936 
1960/61 9,058 5,679 
1961/62 9,591 6,015 
1962/63: 9,856 6, 180 
1963/64 10,800 6,772 
1964/65 10,238 6,419 
1965/66 10, 181 6,384 
1966/67 10,115 6,341 
1967/68 10,268 i 6,437 
1968/69 10,421 6,533 
1969/70 10,574 6,629 
1970/71 10,727 -6,725 
1971/72 10,880 6,821 
1972/73 11,033 6,917 
1973/74 11, 186 7,013 
1974/75 11,339 7, 109 
1975/76 11,492 7,205 
1976/77 11,645 7,301 
1977/78 11,798 7,397 
1978/79 11,951 i 7,493 
1979/80 12, 104 7,533 


a A 


Sources? 
(2) Ministry of Agriculture data, revised. 





(3) Trend of colum (2) extrapolated to 1979/8. 
(L) 1949/50-1965/66 converted from colum (2); 1966/67-1979/8 


converted from colum (3). Conversion rate = 62.7%. 


If this rationale concerning the government’s reluctance to decrease rice 
exports despite the pressures of reduced surplus is correct, the domestic 
crisis which is here anticipated to occur between 1973 and 1980 with the 
absolute disappearance of the rice surplus will actually occur even sooner. 
In fact, deducting the average annual export volume for the 1950-1965 pe- 
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riod” from the projected surplus data, the crisis should occur during 1967 
or 1968, when the total volume of rice production will no longer be sufficient 
to satisfy both export and domestic requirements.18 

Thus, on the basis of post-war tendencies, the immediate prognosis for 
Thailand’s rice industry, and consequently for her economy as a whole, 
is not bright. Within the coming decade the country is predicted to lose 
entirely her already-declining rice surplus, which means that she will be 
placed in serious balance-of-payments difficulties and will lose a major 
source of public revenues, Inflationary pressures will be generated as less 
than adequate domestic rice supplies are distributed among a growing popu- 
lation, resulting in increasing hardship for the great poverty-level majority 
of the people, particularly those in the urban-industrjal sector. The con- 
straints placed on public development expenditures due to diminishing 
public revenues and increasing social welfare and civil-servant wage expen- 
ditures (necessitated by the declining sectoral terms of trade of industrial 
labor and the salaried cadres) may carry adverse linkage effects to foreign 
investment in Thailand, which will at any rate be repelled by the non-boom 
inflation. 

The picture sketched here is one of fiscal crisis and economic recession 
resulting from structural transformation in Thailand’s balance of trade, 
compounded by an emerging domestic deficit in rice. Considering the facts 
that today the average Thai family spends one-fifth of its total outlay on 
rice, that the rice industry accounts for roughly one-fourth of the national 
income, that the share of rice in exports is over one-third, and that the 
government depends on rice exports for one-tenth of its revenues, the dim 
future predicted here may not be as exaggerated a representation of coming 
events as may be assumed by the conservatively inclined reader. 

The chain of events leading to economic downturn following on the heels 
of the disappearance of the rice surplus can be dealt with if foreseen and 
properly countered. The most important measure, and the one to which the 
government seems to be turning (though for other reasons), is to increase 
the rate of growth of rice production, which can be accomplished either 
through intensive or extensive exploitation of the land. 

Improving the annual yield on land previously planted to paddy can be 
accomplished by a variety of techniques, the most common being: con- 
structing irrigation projects to systematize flooding and to open possibilities 
of double, or even triple, cropping; producing (or importing) and distribut- 
ing fertilizers, and teaching farmers their proper use; introducing new 
varieties of seed providing higher grain yields and Incorporating other ad- 
vaniageous qualities; establishing community development programs and 


“This computation does not take into account the slight upward trend of rice exports 
for the period. 

**The rice price inflation which began in the Jast quarter of 1966 and has continued 
into the first quarter of 1967 despite vigorous measures to stop it, including a ban on all 
rice exports, may be considered an early symptom of the coming crisis. 
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Table II: Population, 1950-1980; Rice Exports, 1950-1965; 
and Domestic Rice Supply, 1950-1965. 





Calendar Mid-year Rice Rice supply 
year population exports for domestic 
consumption 
(1,000's) (1,000 tons) (1,000 tons) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
a aaa aaa a 
1950 19,607 1,418 3 had 
1951 20, 21h 1,47 3,473 
1952 20, 853 1,549 3,792 
1953 21,523 1,359 3,455 
1954 22, 22h 1,001 5,007 
1955 22,958 1,237 2,926 
1956 23,722 1,265 h4 ,083 
1957 24,518 1,570 4,480 
1958 25 345 1, 133 2,929 
1959 26,204 1,092 h, 103 
1960 27,094 1,203 3,733 
1961 28,015 1,576 4, 103 
1962 28,969 1,271 hy Thh 
1963 29,953 1,418 4,762 
1964, "30,969 1,898 4, 87h 
1965 32,016 1,851 4,568 
1966 33,095 1,460 h 92h 
1967 34,205 
1968 35,347 
1969 36,520 
1970 37,725 
1971 38,970 
1972 40,256 
1973 41,584 
1974 42,956 
1975 AL, 37h 
1976 45,838 
1977 475351 
1978 48,914 
1979 50,528 
1980 52,195 
sources? 


(3) Bank of Thailand. 


(4) Column (4), table I, minus colum (3), table II. 
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(2) 1950-1970 from National Economic Development Board; 1971-1980 
projected at annual growth rate of 3.3%. 


agricultural extension services to educate farmers to superior production 
techniques; making mechanized equipment available to permit performance 
of farm chores more rapidly and efficiently; and controlling marketing 
channels to assure farmers of the highest possible return per unit and to 
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assure them of stable rice prices, thus adding to the economic incentive to 
maximize output.?9 

Opening new territories to rice cultivation may also be practicable. Irri- 
gation projects nearly invariably have this as one of their purposes. Fertiliz- 
ers, new varieties of rice seed, and new production techniques may also 
prove successful in opening marginal land to rice. The Thai government’s 
land settlement program has made some small progress in this direction. 
But since 1949/50 the acreage given over to rice cultivation has expanded 
by less than one-fourth, most of the new land being of relatively low pro- 
ductivity.?° 

In addition to increased rice production as a means of staving off the 
impending crisis are possibilities of lowering aggregate domestic demand 
for the product. If the rate of population growth were to decline there would 
be some impact on demand, but there seems no likelihood that the death 
rate will rise, and there exists nearly as little likelihood that the birth rate 
will fall. There is a stronger possibility that the people’s diet may be diver- 
sified through the introduction of new crops (preferably “upland” crops, 
which do not ordinarily compete for paddy fields) and new consumer tastes, 
Whether or not such dietary diversification will occur “automatically” with 
rising incomes and with emulation of upper-class and Western habits re- 
mains a moot point. From observation of Thai people’s inclinations to favor 
their traditional foods even in the metropolis, it seems likely that any move- 
ment toward varying food intake will be a very slow process, unless stimu- 
lated by some strong and as-yet-unforeseen price incentive.21 

A third avenue to countering the adverse effects expected from the squeeze 
on rice is to discover and encourage alternative exports. New exports will 
not only provide the foreign exchange used for meeting the same ends as 
that previously earned by rice, but they may also eventually be able to pay 
for rice imports as population bypasses the nation’s capacity to remain 
agriculturally self-sufficient. Supplementary merits may also lie in this course 
of action, for the development of new exports may help Thailand to shift 


*’The introduction of various of these devices in Thailand need not be detailed here. 
Suffice it to say that efforts have so far been half-hearted and have not proved particu- 
larly effective. The closing words of a report on a detailed study of “Changes in Rice 
Production, Area and Yield in Thailand,” by Arkom Soonthipan and V. W. Ruttan, in 
the Bangkok Bank Monthly Review (May 1966), are: “The analysis implies that the 
data do not support a conclusion that the yield of rice in Thailand has ‘taken off to new 
and higher levels.” (p. 191) 

"Thailand, Ministry of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics of Thailand, 1964 (1966), 
pp. 46-7. The NEDB has estimated that it is possible to expand agricultural land area 
by 30 million rai (12 million acres) by about 1985, but this figure is based on slim 
evidence and refers to all agricultural land, much of which would be unsuitable for rice. 
Thailand, NEDB, National Economic Development Plan, 1961-66 ; Second Phase, 1964- 
66 (1965), p. 4. See also Kamol Janlekha, loc. cit., pp. 199-201. 

“The relatively low degree of responsiveness of rice consumption to changes in the 
general price level and the level of per capita income in Thailand is demonstrated 
mathematically by Vanrob Israngkura, “A Study on Rice Production and Consumption 
in Thailand” (1966), in press with the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Table III: Domestic Rice Consumption Requirements - Four Estimates, 1950-1980. 
(1,000. tons). 


Calendar . NSO This NEDB ECAFE 


year ; Study 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1950 3,284 3,118 3,025 2,872 
1951 3,386 3,214 3,119 2,961 
1952 3,493 3,316 3,218 3,055 
1953 3,605 3,422 3,321 3, 153 
1954 3,723 3,534 3,429 3,256 
1955 3,845 3,650 3,542 3,363 
1956 3,973 3,772 3,660 3,475 
1957 h, 107 3,898 3,785 3,592 
1958 hy 2h5 4,030 3,911 3,713 
1959 4,389 h, 166 4,043 3,839 
1960 4,538 4,308 4, 181 3,969 
1961 4, 693 Ly Sk 4323 h, 104 
1962 4,852 4, 606 4,470 h, 2hh 
1963 5,017 4,763 4,622 4,388 
196} 5,187 4 92h 4,779 4,537 
1965 5,363 5,091 4,940 4,690 
1966 5,543 5,262 5, 107 4,848 
1967 5,729 55439 5,278 5,011 
1968 5,921 5,620 5 454 5,178 
1969 6,117 5,807 5,635 5,350 
1970 6,319 5,998 5,821 5,527 
1971 6,527 6, 196 6,013 5,709 
1972 6,743 6,401 6,212 55898 
1973 6,965 6,612 6,416 6,092 
1974 7,195 6,830 6,628 6,293 
1975 7,433 7,055 6,847 6,501 
1976 7,678 7,289 7,073 6,705 
1977 7,931 7,529 7,306 6,937 
1978 8, 193 7,777 7,547 7, 166 
1979 8,463 8,034 7,796 7,402 
1980 8,743 8,299 8,054 7,647 


(2) National Statistical Office per capita rice consumption estimate 
of 167.5 kgs. multiplied by column (2), table II. 


(3) This study's estimate of 159.0 kgs. multiplied by column (2), 
table Il. 


(4) National Economic Development Board estimate of 154.3 kgs. 
multiplied by column (2), table II. 


(5) United Nation, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
estimate of 146.5 kgs. multiplied by column (2), table II, 


toward industrialism, as rice specialization does not, and new exports may 
permit a certain amount of diversification of the industrial structure, which 
will increase the economy’s adaptability to changing circumstances. 

The trend to diversification has been evident for a decade and has emerged 
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Table IV: Rice Surplus — Four Estimates 











(1,000 tons) 

Calendar NSO This NEDB ECAFE 

year Study 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

1950 1,578 1,744 1,837 1,990 
1951 1,561 1,733 1,828 1,986 
1952 1,848 2,025 2, 123 2,286 
1953 1,209 1,392 1,493 1,661 
195k 25285 2474 2,529 2,752 
1955 318 513 621 
1956 1,375 1,576 1,688 1,873 
1957 1,943 2,152 2,267 2,458 
1958 -183 32 151 349 
1959 806 1,029 1,152 1,356 
1960 398 628 755 967 
1961 986 1,225 1,356 1,575 
1962 1, 163 1,409 1,545 1,771 
1963 1, 163 1,417 1,558 1,792 
196; 1,585 1,848 1,993 25235 
1965 1,056 1,316 1,479 1,729 
1966 841 1, 122 1,277 1,536 
1967 612 902 1,063 1,330 
1968 516 817 1,019 1,259 
1969 4.16 726 898 1, 183 
1970 310 631 808 1, 102 
1971 198 529 712 1,016 
1972 78 4,20 609 923 
1973 -48 305 501 825 
1974 183 385 72 
1975 54 262 608 
1976 -84 132 490 
1977 -5 36h 
1978 231 
1979 91 
198. ~t ih 





Sources: 


(2) Column (2), table III, subtracted from colum (4), table I. 
(3) Column (3), table III, subtracted from column (4), table I, 
(4) Column (4), table III, subtracted from colum (4), table I. 
(5) Column (5), table III, subtracted from column (4), table I. 


* estimated rice surplus (for 1950-1965) equals rice production less estimated 
domestic rice consumption requirements and (for 1966-1980) equals estimated 
rice production less estimated domestic rice consumption requirements. 


for reasons other than the Malthusian squeeze on rice.” The “surge in non- 
rice agriculture,” particularly in “upland” crops such as maize, jute, kenaf, 


a2Data on the relative significance of principal crops since 1951, in terms of value, 
area planted, and volume of production, is supplied in Ministry of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Statistics of Thailand, 1964 (1966), pp. 28-30. See also the following Kasetsart 
University studies: Chaiyong Chuchart, et al., Production and Marketing Problems Af- 
fecting the Expansion of Corn Growing in Thailand (1962) ; Gordon Sitton, et al., The 
Growing Importance of Upland Crops in the Foreign Trade of Thailand (1962). 
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and tapioca, “has been autonomous, satellitic and extrinsic. External pres- 
sures were needed to disturb the underemployment subsistence equilibrium 
which had prevailed for centuries.”?3 That is, it was not the pressure of 
population, but the incentive of higher prices afforded by new foreign mar- 
kets, which provided the stimulus. The rapid growth and diversification of 
agriculture may well have potential analogues in the industrial sector if 
they are properly exposed and nurtured. All this implies that in agricul- 
tural diversification and rapid industrial expansion through a conscientious 
effort to develop new export markets may lie at least a partial remedy to 
the impending crisis in rice. | 

The possibilities inherent in the three above-mentioned approaches— 
raising the rate of increase of rice production, lowering the rate of increase 
of domestic rice consumption, and diversifying the economic system to cope 
with the anticipated decline in rice exports—make the future seem not so 
bleak as statistical extrapolation connotes. With enlightened leadership there 
is no reason why, over the long run, the Thai economy may not sustain 
its relatively high growth rate despite the structural shift away from rice 
as the economic mainstay. 

But that is the long-run view. In the immediate future there are certain 
to occur sharp repercussions from the Malthusian squeeze on rice which 
the various above-named countermeasures will not be able to combat, be- 
cause they are without exception secular in character. Neither techniques 
of agricultural production, trends of population growth, habits of consump- 
tion, nor the underlying pattern of industrial activities can be expected 
to change overnight. The reorientations in socioeconomic organization re- 
quired for such changes to take effect are innately gradual, not cataclysmic. 
Thus, the possibilities mentioned above could prevent a rice crisis only if 
the crisis were attacked perhaps as much as a decade beforehand. As it is, 
with the crisis near at hand, the possibilities must be applied now and 
continuously for some years to come in order that they may remedy the im- 
pending crisis at the earliest possible moment. 


“R, J. Muscat, Development Strategy in Thailand: A Study of Economic Growth (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966), p. 125. 
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A TECHNOLOGICAL COMPARISON OF TWO 
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The series of Chinese nuclear tests over the past three years is 
provocative confirmation of the decreasing exclusiveness of the nuclear 
club. Further confirmation is the development of nuclear technology to the 
point where its industrial utility is clearly important to developing and 
developed countries alike. National nuclear development programs are ad- 
vancing apace in all parts of the world. International commercial competition 
in nuclear industrial commodities has seemed to hasten the diffusion of 
nuclear technology at the same time that it marks the growing importance 
of nuclear energy as a source of power. The scientific information required 
for basic nuclear development is so widespread and readily available that 
only its translation into actual processes presents any problems, and even 
these engineering problems are now well known. On the basis of this, it is 
important to understand that this technology contributes directly to the 
capability to produce nuclear weapons. As Dr. Arnold Kramish has com- 
mented, “There is a tendency, even among men well informed in these mat- 
ters, to suppose that atoms for peace and atoms for war are two distinct 
realms that can be effectively fenced off from each other. That is an illusion.”* 

Prior to the development of a certain level of civil nuclear technology, 
the nuclear weapons option is not a practical consideration; but with the 
development of civil nuclear technology the weapons option comes willy- 
nilly. At that time, a combination of pressures, not the least of which may be 
the pressure of scientific-technological dynamism, may well make the de- 
cision not to produce nuclear weapons more difficult to maintain than what 
may seem to be a natural development of circumstances—the production of 
nuclear weapons. 

Yet, there is no chance of stopping or slowing the spread of civil nuclear 
programs. There are too many benefits to be derived from nuclear tech- 
nology. The process of acquiring nuclear power facilities adds to a country’s 
technical and industrial competence as well as to its wealth. Advanced in- 
dustrial and scientific nations see nuclear programs as natural extensions 


1 Arnold Kramish, “The Great Chinese Bomb Puzzle—and a Solution,” Fortune, 
LXXIII:6 (June 1966), p. 246. 
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of their development; less developed countries see the programs as part of 
the process of acquiring modern science and industry. As H. J. Bhabha, the 
late chairman of India’s Atomic Energy Commission, stated: 


What the developed countries have and the underdeveloped lack is 
modern science and an economy based on modern technology. The 
problem of developing the underdeveloped countries is therefore the 
problem of establishing modern science in them and transforming their 
economy to one based on modern science and technology. ... The prob- 
lem of establishing science as a live and vital force in society is an 
inseparable part of the problem of transforming an industrially under- 
developed to a developed country.? 


John S. Badeau, U.S. Ambassador to the United Arab Republic, 1961-1964, 
has emphasized even more fundamentally that “technical competence and 
technical development have become a new dimension of national life and 
selfhood, an indispensable concomitant to entrance into the modern world.’ 

Countries in Asia or on its periphery have not escaped the influence of 
the new technology nor are they generally indifferent to its great potentiality. 
Large reaciors, capable of producing substantial quantities of weapons- 
grade plutonium, exist or are being built in India, Japan, and Pakistan. 
Australia, Indonesia, New Zealand, the Philippines, South Korea, South 
Vietnam, Taiwan, and Thailand possess research reactors. But of all these 
countries, India and Japan have the strongest immediate incentives and the 
most ambitious programs for nuclear development. The effort being made 
in both countries to develop atomic energy reflects the strength of the moti- 
vations. For India, the development of nuclear technology promises to serve 
a multiplicity of ends. It is fundamentally an important means of introduc- 
ing science and technology into the country and of developing modern 
industry. It will broaden an energy resource base that is now insufficient 
to meet the concurrent needs of a growing population and of industrializa- 
tion (by 1975 the need for electricity is expected to be some 7.3 times the 
1960-61 capacity). Expected increases in demand will far exceed India’s 
domestic fossil fuel and hydroelectric supplies and create a danger that, 
without the development of atomic energy, India will become excessively 
dependent on imported fuels. In addition, the development of nuclear energy 
seems to promise important capital savings, savings in foreign exchange, 
and the development of a beneficial national industry. 

A similarly strong incentive exists in Japan, where nuclear technology is 
not so much a means of industrialization as an extension of industrial 
capacity. The Japanese Atomic Energy Commission in 1961 issued a report 
entitled Long-Range Program of Development and Utilization of Atomic 


Lt. J. Bhabba, “Science and the Problems of Development,” Science, Vol. 151, No. 
3710 (Feb. 4, 1966), p. 542. 

3 John S. Badeau, “Development and Diplomacy in the Middle East,” Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, XXII:5 (May 1966), p. 6. 
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Energy, which sums up the primary reasons for the development of nuclear 
power in Japan, and many other countries as well: 

1. Most hydroelectric sites that could economically be developed have 
already been utilized. 

2. Since domestic carboniferous fuels are presently inadequate to supply 
current needs for electrical generations and since the demand for elec- 
tricity continues to increase, Japan will become dependent more and 
more on imported fuels. 

3. The development of nuclear power will be advantageous to Japan’s 
foreign exchange balance. 

4. The high level of technology required to develop nuclear power will 
advance Japanese technology and strengthen the country’s industrial 
development. 

Moreover, for both India and Japan, the Chinese military nuclear develop- 
ments pose a potential threat and make a strengthened nuclear weapons 
option important. 

For the Japanese, use of nuclear fuels for generating electricity seems 
hardly more than a further step in the modernization of Japanese industry, 
a process that has been going on continuously since the end of the Second 
World War. In India, the development of nuclear energy represents a gigan- 
tic step onto the most modern level of industrialization with Indian society 
astraddle a cultural gap between the most primitive of agricultural en- 
deavors and the most advanced levels of scientific-industrial enterprises. 
For the Japanese, one of the most modern industrial nations in the world, 
the transition to the use of nuclear power requires only a nominal investment 
of effort and money hardly noticeable against the background of great 
enterprises which form the life of vigorous commercial and industrial 
nations. For the Indians, the development of nuclear energy has been under- 
taken as part of a monumental effort to industrialize and modernize a 
nation which until independence could boast no industrial enterprise com- 
mensurate with the size of its territory and population. That India should 
have undertaken the development of nuclear energy on any scale at all was 
remarkable. That India undertook such an ambitious nuclear program while 
attempting a general development of heavy industry and an expansion and 
modernization of its armed forces is doubly remarkable. 

One of the clear advantages which India enjoys over Japan lies in the 
availability of nuclear fuels. Strong support for Indian nuclear development 
is provided by the presence of very Jarge quantities of nuclear fuels. India 
has the largest known supply of thorium in the world and also possesses 
important uranium supplies. Large, economically extractable deposits of 
uranium are located in the Singhbhum district of Bihar, and also in Rajas- 
than, Punjab, and Uttar Pradesh. Four deposits in the Singhbhum Thrust 
Belt alone are believed capable of yielding some 20-million metric tons of 
uranium ore, or some 15,600 tons of concentrated U303. Two major Indian 
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deposits of monazite, from which thorium is extracted, contain in concen- 
trations of 9-10% some 500,000 tons of thorium. 

Japan appears to have quite limited domestic deposits of nuclear fuel ores. 
The Ninth Annual Report of the Atomic Energy Commission of Japan has 
indicated that up to March 1965, uranium sites had been discovered in Gifu, 
Kagoshima, Okayama, Kyoto, and Miyagi Prefectures as well as on the 
Oshima Peninsula of Hokkaido. Other sources indicate a total reserve of 
uranium concentrate (U303) of between 2,200 and 2,600 tons recoverable 
at a price of $10.00 to $15.00 per pound. The Japanese Government esti- 
mates that the country’s power industries will require 100,000 tons of uran- 
ium fuel by 1985 and 300,000 tons by the year 2000. Since domestic supplies 
of uranium now seem quite inadequate to meet the needs of Japanese in- 
dustry, exploitation of overseas sources of nuclear fuel are being undertaken. 
The Nihon Keizai Shimbun for 22 August 1966 and 18 October 1966 re- 
ported the possibilities of acquiring uranium from Australia and Canada, 
two of the world’s leading producers of the fuel. 

In India, the processing of ores for the nuclear program has provided the 
impetus for the development of the mining industry and also for associated 
chemical industries. In 1952, a plant for separating monazite, a source of 
thorium, from beach sands was established at Alwaye. In 1955, a thorium 
plant for separating thorium nitrate and uranium fluoride from the residual 
cake produced at Alwaye went into production. In 1959, a Uranium Metal 
Plant began producing pure uranium metal from the uranium fluoride ob- 
tained from the Thorium Plant. A pilot plant for the reduction of thorium 
oxide is in operation at Trombay. 

The processing of uranium ore into refined uranium oxide is easily within 
the competence and existing capabilities of the present Japanese mining 
industry. In October 1963, a milling pilot plant for uranium ore was begun 
at Ningyotoge mine in Okayama Prefecture. By 1965, the Japan Atomic 
Fuel Corporation had established a uranium refinery capable of producing 
.oo cubic meters of uranyl chloride containing 45.6 kilogram of uranium 
between July and September of that year. 

India is in several respects more advanced than Japan in its nuclear pro- 
gram partly, no doubt, because of the easy availability of the ores of nuclear 
fuels. While the Indian program appears to have very sound technological 
and scientific backing, Indian industry lacks the depth and breadth of di- 
versity of industry in Japan. The Japanese nuclear program has been more 
deliberate than India’s, but it appears to have a much broader base within 
Japanese industry. In Japan, the great industrial combines like Mitsubishi, 
Mitsui, Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries and Sumitomo are so diversi- 
fied that any one of them may virtually undertake nuclear development 
from the mining of ore straight through to the erection of power plants. 

Curiously, the Indian nuclear program seems much less dependent upon 
foreign nuclear technology than does the Japanese program. The explana- 
tion appears to be that the Japanese feel it unnecessary to go through all 
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the processes of indigenous development of nuclear technology when so 
much foreign equipment is available. The tendency seems to be for the J ap- 
anese to acquire foreign reactors as part of a program which will see the 
eventual development of their own advanced reactors. The Indians, while 
using Canadian and U.S. reactors have also undertaken the construction of 
reactors and other equipments which are of Indian origin. While this con- 
tributes greatly to Indian self-sufficiency in nuclear development, it can be 
viewed as part of the general Indian inclination to escape, as far as pos- 
sible, dependence upon other industrial nations for materials and goods 
required for Indian survival and prosperity. 

The actual manufacture of fuel elements in India has been undertaken at 
a uranium plant in Jaduguda, Bihar which takes uranium from nearby 
mines and converts it to fuel for the Indian reactors using natural uranium. 
India imports enriched uranium fuel from the U.S. for the Tarapur Power 
Station, but will use domestic natural uranium for the other reactors under 
construction in Rajasthan and Madras. India plans, ultimately, to use plu- 
tonium from these reactors as the neutron source for the irradiation of native 
thorium in uranium 233 reactors. India’s three-stage program includes (1) 
natural and enriched uranium reactors for the production of power and 
plutonium, (2) reactors for the production of uranium 233 from thorium 
with the help of plutonium, and (3) uranium 233-thorium breeder reactors. 

The twin Tarapur reactors are U.S. General Electric boiling-water reactors 
with thermal ratings of 660 megawatts (MWth) and electrical outputs of 
190 megawatts (MWe) each. These are expected to be in operation in the 
summer of 1968. Two other stations, in Rajasthan and Madras, are based 
on twin natural uranium, heavy-water, CANDU-type reactors, producing 200 
MWe each. These four reactors will go into operation between 1968 and 
1971 or 1972. The natural uranium reactors are better plutonium producers, 
but it should be noted that even the Tarapur reactors may be operated to 
produce in excess of 200 kg of weapons-grade plutonium per 9-month period. 

An essential stage in India’s nuclear development was attained in March 
1964 when the Trombay chemical separation plant was completed and suc- 
cessfully tested, making India the sixth nation in the world independently 
capable of producing separated plutonium. The first irradiated fuel rods, 
from the Canada-India reactor (CIR) at Trombay, were introduced into 
the plant in August 1964, and the plant has been separating plutonium since 
then. A second plutonium plant is to be set up at Tarapur for treating 
irradiated uranium from the reactors being constructed at Tarapur and Rana 
Pratap Sagar. 

What is remarkable about the Indian program is that so much of it has 
been undertaken without significant help from abroad. The separation plant 
at Trombay, for example, was designed, built and put into operation by 
Indian scientists and engineers. The second plutonium plant will also be of 
exclusively Indian origin. Not only does this indicate the extent to which the 
Indian nuclear program can be expected to promote Indian self-sufficiency, 
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it is an indication of the growing technical competence of Indian scientists 
and engineers. 

Without in any way disparaging the level of cultural and technical com- 
petence in India at the time of independence, it is at once remarkable what 
has been accomplished by a country whose industrial and technical resources 
were extremely limited in 1947 and which even today has a population, the 
bulk of which exists on a subsistence level. At the same time, the level of 
accomplishment in nuclear technology in India in a few short years tends 
to put the lie to the notion that only the most advanced industrial nations 
are capable of commanding the sophisticated processes associated with the 
development of nuclear energy for the generation of electricity. The transi- 
tion to nuclear power in India has clearly imposed side effects which are 
themselves no less dramatic than the spectacle of a society encompassing at 
once a primitive and destitute agricultural population and a technical and 
scientific elite undertaking one of the most modern of industrial enterprises: 
the use of nuclear energy. While there is a general program of industrializa- 
tion being undertaken with apparent success in India, the nuclear energy 
program has helped contribute a kind of cascade effect to industrialization. 
Not only has the nuclear program contributed to the development of mining 
and metallurgy, but it has, as well, led to the development of satellite indus- 
tries which themselves contribute to raising the level of technology elsewhere 
in Indian industry. 

Among the projects that are presently planned are a full-scale zirconium 
plant at Trombay to produce metal from ore to provide the cladding ma- 
terial for fuel rods for the Tarapur and Rajasthan reactors; a ceramic-fuel 
fabrication facility of 300 metric tons per year capacity to fabricate fuel 
elements for the CANDU reactors at Rana Pratap Sagar and Kalpakkam; 
and, expansion of the existing uranium metal plant at Trombay so that it 
may produce uranium oxide for fabrication into fuel elements for the 
CANDU reactors. 

In August 1962, the manufacture of heavy water, a moderator used in the 
natural uranium reactor, was begun in a plant with a capacity of 14.5 tons 
per year. In 1965, India began the export of heavy water, the first shipment 
going to Belgium. A second heavy-water plant with a capacity of 200 tons 
per year is now under construction. 

In Japan, fundamental research in atomic energy had been carried on 
well before the beginning of World War II and some important contributions 
have been made in the field by Japanese scientists. The first Japanese nuclear 
research reactor did not go into operation, however, until 1957. By 1966, 
there were eleven research reactors in operation and the first commercial 
power station using nuclear fuel went into operation at Tokai Mura in 1965. 
This is a natural uranium reactor producing 166 MWe, which could be 
operated as a good plutonium producer. By 1980, the Japanese plan to have 
ten power stations operating with nuclear fuel. By the year 2000, the Jap- 
anese expect that a total of 164,000 megawatts capacity of electricity will be 
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available from nuclear power stations and that nuclear power will be the 
source of 46.6% of the electricity generated in J apan. The government, pri- 
vate industry, and the universities are deeply involved in the development of 
nuclear power in Japan. The Japan Atomic Industrial Forum is a private 
institution jointly organized by some 700 interested firms. The Geological 
Survey Institute of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry under- 
takes surveys to locate possible deposits of the ores of nuclear fuels while 
the Atomic Fuel Corporation assumes the task of exploitation. The research 
reactors are in the hands of institutions like Kinki, Kyoto and St. Paul’s 
Universities and Tokyo Atomic Industries. The Tokai Power Station, at 
Tokai Mura is operated by Japan Atomic Power Company while the power 
reactor planned for construction at Futaba will be in the hands of Tokyo 
Electric Power Company with other nuclear power plants to be operated by 
power companies operating in the locality where the power plants are to be 
established. The division of labor between private firms and the Government 
is drawn in such a fashion that the Government will bear the chief burden 
of research and development while private firms will undertake the actual 
exploitation of nuclear power. 

Up to the present, Japan has depended on foreign fuels and foreign reactor 
designs for the construction of nuclear power plants. A commercial-sized 
fuel reprocessing plant has been planned based on engineering and design 
worked out by a French Company, Saint-Gobain Techniques Nouvelle. 
Japanese fuel fabrication plants have been proposed by Hitachi, Ltd.: Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric in cooperation with General Electric; and by Mitsubishi 
Atomic Power Industries, Inc. The first power demonstration reactor, built 
at Tokai Mura, is a U.S.-built light-water moderated and cooled, boiling- 
water reactor using enriched fuel. The first commercial power reactor, the 
Japan Atomic Power Company reactor at Tokai Mura, is an improved 
British Calder Hall reactor fueled with natural uranium. The Tsuruga Nu- 
clear Power Station is being equipped with a Westinghouse pressurized 
water reactor using enriched uranium. 

While dependent on foreign reactors and foreign fuel at present, the goal 
of Japanese research and development in nuclear energy is eventually to 
become as self-sufficient as possible in nuclear technology. Dependence upon 
foreign sources of enriched uranium for light-water power reactors will 
probably be transitory, either because Japan will acquire the means to enrich 
uranium domestically or because breeder reactor technology will be vigor- 
ously developed. In the meantime, this dependence will be diluted by a mixed 
program of enriched uranium and natural uranium reactors, such as the 
Tokai Mura reactor. 

The Japan Atomic Energy Commission’s policy is to proceed, as soon as 
possible, with development of fast breeder reactors which will become the 
key facilities in future nuclear power generation without foregoing the pres- 
ent benefits to be had from the immediate development of nuclear power for 
generating electricity. The Atomic Energy Commission, therefore, is spon- 
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soring research in plutonium technology, the use of thorium as a fuel, 
chemical separation, and gas centrifugation as well as the direct conversion 
of nuclear energy to electricity. . 

Both the Indian and Japanese programs in nuclear energy promise the 
two countries considerable economic and technological progress. Japan, as 
an advanced industrial nation, sees nuclear energy as one more means to 
continuing and perhaps increasing Japanese industrial and commercial 
vitality. India, as a nation only beginning significant industrialization, con- 
ceives nuclear energy as the means to increase technological and scientific 
competence as the immediate prerequisite to general industrialization in an 
otherwise undeveloped society. 

The happy prospect that India may be able to lay a firm foundation for 
dealing with the difficult problem of supplying its people with the material 
means for overcoming hunger and poverty cannot help but awaken some 
optimism from people sympathetic to the notions of such social advance. 
The developing capabilities of the Japanese in using nuclear energy is no 
less a source of satisfaction because of the promise it holds for increasing 
the wealth and prosperity of that country. Yet, like most advances, the ex- 
ploitation of nuclear energy in Japan and India can be the source of consid- 
erable anxiety in the international community. Both countries have shown a 
sophisticated competence in the development of nuclear technology. It can- 
not be assumed that the competence will be limited only to the exploration 
of peaceful uses of nuclear energy. While Japan does not apparently have 
the actual plants for manufacture of nuclear explosives or the laboratories 
for converting such explosives into weapons, certainly the Japanese would 
be as accomplished in that direction as the French appear to be. India, of 
course, already has a plutonium plant in operation and a second one pro- 
jected. While both countries may view the manufacture of plutonium and 
eventually uranium 233 as facilitating the transition to a fast-breeder reactor 
program, it must be remembered that those two materials can also be the 
foundation of a nuclear weapons program. One characteristic of a breeder 
reactor is that it will produce more fissionable material than it consumes. 
Doctor Raj Krishna, Vice President of India’s Institute for Political and 
Social Studies, has pointed out that the Indian nuclear facilities for which 
funds have already been allocated will be able to “turn out about a hundred 
plutonium devices a year.” The mixed blessings of technological progress 
surely cast their shadows ahead of Indian and Japanese activities in the field 
of nuclear energy. 
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Now and then in the affairs of nations there comes a moment 
when the basic assumptions underlying its foreign policy are put to the test 
of proof. For India such a moment was China’s first nuclear explosion on 
October 16, 1964. The moment was all the more agonizing for the fact that 
in the two years preceding, India had been re-thinking those assumptions. 
Already Mr. Nehru had said: “There is no nonalignment vis-a-vis China. 
There is no Panchshil vis-a-vis China.” However, nonalignment was re- 
tained between the two super powers, the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Thus, Lop Nor did more than pose the question whether the country should 
manufacture a bomb. It raised vital questions affecting the fundamentals of 
the long-cherished concept of nonalignment whenever the alternative to a 
bomb—i.e., a guarantee against a nuclear attack from China—arose for 
consideration. 

In a U.N. Day (October 25) broadcast on All India Radio in 1964, Dr. 
H. J. Bhabha, Chairman of the Indian Atomic Energy Commission stated: 
One must remember that it is not any object that is intrinsically good 
or bad, but the use that is made of it. A minimum supply of nuclear 
weapons coupled with an adequate delivery system confers on a State 
the capacity to destroy more or less totally the important cities and 
industrial centres in another State. There appears to be no means of 
totally intercepting such an attack, and if even a small fraction of it gets 
through, entire cities and regions may be totally devastated. The only 
defence against such an attack appears to be a capability and threat of 
retaliation. . . . Capability of retaliation appears to be the most powerful 

deterrence.” 
Soon, thereafter, the inevitable clamor arose for an Indian bomb. 

The reaction of India’s leaders to this situation makes interesting study. 
The Defence Minister, Y. B. Chavan, was asked whether India would seek 
a U.S. nuclear umbrella, presumably a reference to President Johnson’s offer 
immediately after China’s nuclear explosion “to respond to requests from 
the Asian nations to help in dealing with Communist China’s aggression.” 
Mr. Chavan replied “There is no question of asking for such a thing. In the 
present day world, if a country attacks another country with a nuclear bomb, . 
it will also receive one.”* This view, apparently, was also shared by the 


1 The Times of India, Dec. 5, 1962. 
2 Janata, Jan. 25, 1965, p. 5. 
* Sunday Standard and The Statesman, Oct. 25, 1964. 
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Prime Minister, Lal Bahadur Shastri, who said that “China alone could not 
do much damage to India or her position, for any kind of atomic war might 
become global.”* Later, in London, Chavan was even more explicit when 
he said: “If any country uses nuclear weapons, it would not remain a local 
conflict. It would mean escalation into a major war. If such a war were to 
break out, we have friends to support us.”® Earlier, Chavan had mentioned 
the friends “who would stand behind us”: The United States, the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.K.® Although the reasons for this self-assurance were not too 
clear, there was an implied reliance on a tacit guarantee of India’s territorial 
integrity against a Chinese nuclear attack. 

But doubtless, Indian public opinion failed to be reassured. The general 
body of the All India Congress Committee, which met at Guntur, went into 
a secret session on November 8, 1964, as a result of a demand by restive 
Congressmen. However, both the Congress Party and Parliament endorsed 
the Prime Minister’s decision—which the Cabinet had not yet considered— 
against manufacturing a bomb. 

There matters rested until Shastri’s visit to the U.K. in December 1964 
when he first mooted the subject of an explicit and effective guarantee. A 
study of this quest for a nuclear guarantee is useful not only for the in- 
trinsic importance of the subject, but also because it brings to the fore the 
fundamentals underlying the Indian approach to world affairs and illustrates 
the style of Indian diplomacy. 

Shastri stated at a press conference in London on December 4, 1964 that 
“it was for the nuclear powers to discuss some kind of guarantee which 
was needed not only by India but by all the non-nuclear countries.” ” Later, 
at another press conference, he emphasized that the time had come for the 
nuclear powers to consider what their attitude should or would be in the 
case of a threat of nuclear attack on a non-nuclear country. 

I could not put it in more precise terms. I wanted to throw this idea out 

for the consideration of the big nuclear powers like the U.S.A. and the 

U.S.S.R.... I have not suggested any kind of special guarantee, but it 

is for the nuclear powers to consider how to maintain peace in the 

world.® 
The argument that the non-dissemination of nuclear weapons was primarily 
the responsibility of the nuclear powers and that India did not feel obliged 
to canvass actively for a nuclear guarantee was to remain a constant feature 
in the days that followed. Shastri stressed that he himself would not use 
such a phrase as “nuclear shield,” nor did he want to think in terms of a 
“joint shield” or a “joint sword.” Prime Minister Harold Wilson “was 
favourably inclined to the idea,” Shastri noted, but whether he would take it 
up in his talks with President Johnson was entirely “up to him.” 


t The Hindu, Nov. 1, 1964. 

5 The Times of India, Nov. 21, 1964. 
ê The Indian Express, Nov. 6, 1964. 
1 The Times (London) Dec. 5, 1964. 
8 The Hindu, Dec. 7, 1964. 
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Immediately after his return to New Delhi Shastri told the Lok Sabha 
that: 

India is determined to pursue the path of peace and to work for the 
elimination of the nuclear menace which faces mankind today. The non- 
nuclear countries in particular have to give serious thought to this 
matter and the Government of India are already in touch with several 
other Governments on the subject. Equally, it is the responsibility of 
the great nuclear powers, particularly the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., to 
think of concrete steps for the elimination of the threat that overhangs 
mankind. 


Shastri again emphasized that the initiative for the step should come from 
the nuclear powers. In reply to questions he said that reports to the effect 
that he had proposed that the United States and Russia should provide a 
joint nuclear shield for the non-nuclear powers in his talks with Wilson 
were “more or less correct.” Although he had not used the word “shield,” 
he had suggested that the two great powers had the responsibility to “miti- 
gate the dangers and menace” to the non-nuclear powers. Shastri also 
revealed that he had not ascertained the views of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. with regard to his suggestion before making it to the British Prime 
Minister. 

Shastri’s account was borne out by Wilson. In reply to a question whether 
he had given any undertaking that his government would respond to “India’s 
request for nuclear protection against possible nuclear blackmail” he stated 
that: “No such request was made and no such undertaking given.” 1° It 
soon became evident that Shastri had made the suggestion spontaneously 
without much prior deliberation and certainly without prior consultation 
with his Foreign Minister, Swaran Singh, who was at that time in the United 
States and was completely taken aback by reports of Shastri’s London dis- 
cussions. Commenting on the reports, Swaran Singh stated that he “did not 
believe that a big power guarantee to protect non-nuclear countries against 
the threat of nuclear aggression is feasible.” *! Later, in London, the Foreign 
Minister interpreted Shastri’s statement in the Indian Parliament as imply- 
ing “the moral obligation of the world generally” and not any “specific 
guarantee to India particularly.” 12 

A point which Shastri emphasized and which bears noting is that in Lon- 
don he did not ask for nuclear protection specifically for India, but had 
suggested that the United States and Russia must together find out some 
way to prevent the use of atomic weapons.1? Later statements also expressed 
the same concern lest India be singled out, apart from other non-nuclear 
powers, for nuclear protection. 

The American reception to Shastri’s suggestion was cool. According to 


? Lok Sabha Debates, Vol. 36, Columns 4060-4063. 
House of Commons Parliamentary Debates, Column 67. 
11 The Hindustan Times, Dec. 12, 1964. 
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one Indian correspondent in New York, “U.S. officials do not see why they 
should go beyond the pledge made by President Johnson on October 18, 
1964, to support any country that felt threatened by China’s nuclear test. 
_ They feel that countries desiring a more specific or different form of assur- 
ance should approach the United States directly.”14 At the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Indian Congress Party in January 1965, the resolution on inter- 
national affairs was conspicuously silent on the question, merely stating 
that “it is essential for the United Nations and the major nuclear powers 
to give urgent and serious attention to this problem so that the danger of 
vast devastation to mankind by any use of nuclear weapons is obviated.” *° 

In the only press conference Shastri gave during his tenure of ofice as 
Prime Minister, he announced that his government had contacted the major 
nuclear powers on the question of eradicating the menace of nuclear weap- 
ons, but that there had not been any response from them so far. Shastri 
added that the most important forum to consider the issue was the United 
Nations. The quest for a guarantee was now to be pursued through the 
United Nations as well. 

A fuller statement was made by Foreign Minister Swaran Singh while 
attending Sir Winston Churchill’s funeral in London. In an informal talk 
with the members of the Indian Journalists’ Association, he said that India’s 
informal soundings in the United States, the U.S.S.R., and the U.K. had 
thrown open a “reasonable prospect” of an agreed approach by the three 
main nuclear countries for protection against an atomic attack. India, he 
said, had given some thought to the precise shape and scope of the assurance 
it was seeking and would not hesitate to make a formal proposal on the 
precise nature of assurances, but it would be no use to discuss it until the 
major nuclear powers had agreed in principle. “I have no doubt that all 
non-nuclear powers will welcome a re-assurance of the type that India is 
trying to secure from the main nuclear powers.”*® One simple method, 
Swaran Singh declared, would be for the nuclear powers to agree never to 
use any nuclear device against a non-nuclear nation. 

Swaran Singh’s optimism proved to be ill-founded. On May 10, 1965, 
Shastri informed the Lok Sabha that India had not received the reaction of 
non-nuclear countries of Asia and Africa. Nor, apparently, was there an 
encouraging response from either the United States or the U.S.S.R. Britain 
alone remained enthusiastic and, certainly, was more active than India 
herself. The British White Paper on Defense published in February 1965 
referred to the Chinese nuclear explosion and said: “Our nuclear policy 
must help to provide some re-assurance to non-nuclear powers.”*" But on 


March 24. 1965, Michael Stewart, the British Foreign Secretary, addressed 
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15 The Times of India, Jan. 7, 1965. 
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the National Press Club in Washington and said that no progress had been 
made on providing non-nuclear countries guarantees against an atomic 
attack. 
The present status of the British proposal is that it is no more than the 
first proposal at present. It is something which would need very detailed 
discussion between our two countries—Britain and the United States. 
The importance of it is that if you do not provide some kind of nuclear 
umbrella for certain non-nuclear powers you will get one country after 
another in the world providing itself with nuclear weapons,18 

But evidently New Delhi was now firmly committed to the view that the 
multi-lateral guarantee should be under the auspices of the United Nations. 
On May 4, 1965, in a major policy statement to the 114-Member United 
Nations Disarmament Commission, the Indian Delegate, B. N. Chakravarti, 
proposed a five-point plan which included: (1) “an undertaking not to use 
nuclear weapons against countries who do not possess them,” and (2) “an 
undertaking through the United Nations to safeguard the security of coun- 
tries who may be threatened by powers having nuclear weapons capability 
or embarking on a nuclear weapons capabality.” 19 

During Shastri’s visit to the Soviet Union in May 1965, China exploded 
its second atomic bomb. One would have thought that Shastri would have 
taken up the question of a nuclear guarantee to India with his Russian hosts. 
But the Joint Communique issued on May 16 was silent on the point, and in 
the course of his report to the Congress Parliamentary Party’s Executive 
after his return, Shastri said that he had not discussed the idea of a nuclear 
umbrella with the Soviet leaders.?° Perhaps, having known Russian views 
in advance, Shastri wished to spare them the embarrassment of a negative 
answer; more likely, Shastri did not wish to end the quest by making public 
the Russian refusal. 

There was by now mounting evidence that the project had run into diffi- 
culties. When Prime Minister Wilson was pressed to make a statement in 
the House of Commons on July 27, he replied “I am sure that the Hon’ble 
Member realizes the very great difficulties of securing anything in the nature 
of a nuclear guarantee.” ?1 Wilson added that the question would be further 
discussed with the United States and the U.S.S.R. and he regarded the work 
of the 18-Nation Disarmament Conference as very relevant in this con- 
nection. 

In September, the India-Pakistan war broke out and China seized the 
occasion to threaten India with military action. According to one report 
India asked the United States, Russia and Britain for all possible action to 
deter Chinese from attacking her territory and also discussed with these 


18 The Indian Express, March 25, 1965. 
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countries the possibility of military assistance if China did cross her 
frontiers. 

The clamor in India for “the bomb” acquired added strength. At that 
time, according to B. K. Nehru, India’s Ambassador to the United States, 
There is a great pressure on the Indian government to explode a nuclear 
bomb. This pressure has come after the Chinese nuclear explosion. The 
Indian government has so far resisted this pressure, but obviously India 
or any other self-denying non-nuclear power, if it does deny itself the 
position of an independent nuclear capability, must call upon the inter- 

national community to defend itself against a nuclear attack. 
He noted that the Western Powers had suggested a nuclear plan which had 
two aspects—non-proliferation and non-acquisition. But it lacked the third 
aspect, namely an undertaking to defend non-nuclear powers against a 
nuclear attack by a nuclear power. “It is all very well to ask a person not to 
defend himself, but then somebody else has got to take on that defense and 
that can only be the international community.” ?? 

Kosygin’s message to the 18-Nation Disarmament Committee in February 
1966 also failed to include a guarantee to non-nuclear countries against an 
attack by ancther nuclear country. The farthest the Soviet leader was pre- 
pared to go was “to include in the draft treaty an article dealing with the 
prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons against non-nuclear states, parties 
to the treaty, which do not have nuclear weapons on their territory.” The 
omission was particularly significant if the report that the U.S.S.R. had 
refused to sell nuclear weapons to the United Arab Republic but had guar- 
anteed nuclear protection if Israel obtained such weapons is correct.?’ 

China exploded a third atomic bomb on May 9, leading to renewed de- 
mands in India for the production of a nuclear bomb. Foreign Minister 
Swaran Singh assured an anxious Lok Sabha that “the policy (of making a 
bomb) is kept under constant reviéw. In any such review, account has to 
be taken not only of the Chinese tests, but also other relevant factors, 
especially the progress made in the discussions relating to nuclear disarm- 
ament in which many countries are participating.” He also noted that “In 
the matter of peaceful development of atomic energy we are pushing ahead 
and giving it top priority. As the House is aware, the world recognizes that 
we cre one of the countries which are capable of being an atomic power 
within a reasonably short time.” The Foreign Minister added that it had 
been made clear that “in a situation like this unless the main nuclear powers 
jointly give an assurance against nuclear blackmail, any suggestion made 
by a country like the U.K. will not make much difference.?* 

The next day Swaran Singh was even more explicit. Addressing the Rajya 
Sabha, he said: 


To bring about an atmosphere of non-proliferation it is necessary that 
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the non-nuclear powers should be assured by the main nuclear powers 
that if they forego the programme of going ahead with the acquisition 
of nuclear weapons, they would not suffer. Unless that assurance is 
forthcoming and there is confidence and sacrifice on the part of the non- 
nuclear powers in steps toward disarmament, then obviously non-pro- 
liferation is not possible. The way will then be open for a large number 
of countries to go ahead with the development of nuclear programme 
even for non-peaceful purposes. It will very greatly enhance a risk of 
outbreak of hostilities in which devices could be used. We have made 
that position quite clear. 
The Foreign Minister said that the main nuclear powers “should re-assure 
all the non-nuclear powers that they will not be subjected to threats or 
blackmail from nuclear powers. This was better than a bilateral arrange- 
ment.” 25 

Five days later Singh explained that India sought a multi-lateral rather 
than a bilateral guarantee, for the latter would amount to a military alliance; 
but a multi-lateral guarantee, he noted, was not available.2® He did not 
reveal the reasons for this beyond the lack of basic agreement among the 
major nuclear powers. Nor, on so crucial a question, did the M.P.s press 
him to reveal the precise nature and causes of the disagreement, or even the 
stand the two super-powers adopted on the guarantee. All he said was “there 
is no agreement so far.” On May 19, Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi, made a 
statement at a press conference which seemed to suggest that the quest for 
a guarantee was at an end. Asked about the proposal, she replied that there 
was an approach in this regard at the time of her predecessor, but nothing 
came out of it.?" 

On May 24, Prime Minister Wilson was asked in the House of Commons 
if progress had been made on the guarantee and replied: “We hope that 
there will be a collectivized guarantee possible, not only for India, but for 
other non-nuclear powers.” Complimenting Kosygin for his “useful initi- 
ative’”—namely, that nuclear powers would give an undertaking not to use 
their nuclear weapons against non-nuclear states—Wilson revealed that “in 
Moscow recently we pressed Mr. Kosygin to agree that this should be ex- 
tended to the point where there could be guarantees by nuclear powers to 
non-nuclear countries in case they were attacked by some nuclear countries.” 
Wilson spoke of a “collectivized nuclear guarantee,” which was very close 
to Swaran Singh’s multi-lateral guarantee. 

But strangely enough, India itself now became a convert to the very lim- 
ited guarantee offered by Kosygin. Speaking at the plenary session of the 
18-Nation Disarmament Committee at Geneva on August 23, India’s dele- 
gate supported the Ethiopian proposal for nuclear-free zones and, in this 
context, approvingly referred to the Kosygin formula. On October 27, India, 
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with some other nonaligned countries, tabled a resolution on nuclear pro- 
liferation in the U.N. Political Committee which inter alia invited the 
nuclear powers to give a guarantee, not on the terms India had been asking, 
but on the lines of the Soviet offer. The General Assembly passed the resolu- 
tion on November 17 requesting the Disarmament Committee “to consider 
urgently the proposal that the nuclear weapon Powers should be given an 
assurance that they will not use, or threaten to use, nuclear weapons against 
non-nuclear-weapon States without nuclear weapons on their territories, 
and any other proposals that have been or may be made for the solution of 
this problem.” Why India did not press for a guarantee of the kind she had 
been demanding hitherto, and was again to ask for later, is not easy to 
understand. 

Meanwhile, Lord Chalfont, Britain’s Minister for Disarmament, visited 
New Delhi to find out the terms on which India was prepared to sign a 
non-proliferation treaty. Urgency was lent to the whole question by reports 
that the talks in Washington between President Johnson and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko on October 10, 1966, had resulted in an appreciable 
narrowing in the differences between the two sides on the treaty. 

On yet another aspect of the question, India’s position changed somewhat. 
Hitherto New Delhi had stressed that India should not be singled out for 
protection and the guarantee should cover all non-nuclear States. M. C. 
Chagla, who succeeded Swaran Singh as Minister for External Affairs, how- 
ever, began to urge that India’s position was unique. 

India opposed the proposal for a Conference of Non-Nuclear Weapons 
States to consider: “How can the security of the non-nuclear States best be 
assured?”?8 But attempts were made to make common cause with States 
like West Germany and Japan whose situations were more akin to India’s 
in regard to nuclear capability, though, unlike India, they were in treaty 
alliance with the U.S. That despite this protection Bonn should have asked 
for “cast-iron guarantees” against nuclear attack and nuclear blackmail is 
a measure of the justice of the demand. Japan’s conditions for signing a non- 
proliferation treaty, as outlined by Foreign Minister Takeo Miki on March 
14, 1967, were strikingly similar to India’s.?® 

In response to these various statements, the U.S. made public her position 
on the guarantee. William Foster, head of the American delegation at 
Geneva, said that guarantees against nuclear threat were already implied in 
President Johnson’s statement of October 1964. “An expansion of the Pres- 
ident’s statement could be undertaken within the framework of the U.N.” 
he said, while ruling out an “all-encompassing section in the non-prolifer- 
ation treaty to meet all the conditions that all nations would like to have in 
such a treaty.”3° 


28 Passed by the General Assembly on Nov. 17, 1966. 

2° The Hindu, March 15, 1967. See also Prime Minister Eisaku Sato’s speech in the 
Upper House of Parliament on March 18. 

*° The Hindustan Times, March 29, 1967. 
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With regard to India, Foster acknowledged the very genuine problem of 
security posed by China, but added that the Indians “had great pride in 
their nonalignment. It is very difficult to work out a way in which both of 
these positions (the guarantee and nonalignment) can be met simultane- 
ously.”** His British counterpart Lord Chalfont regarded a joint guarantee 
as a “limited possibility.” 

But I do not think it is an impossibility. The climate is changing. ...I 
think I should say that this is more likely to come in the more general 
context of some United Nations action than in the specific context of a 
non-proliferation treaty. I believe that if we try to work into a non-pro- 
liferation treaty a specific clause so far-reaching as a military commit- . 
ment, which is in effect what a guarantee is, we shall find ourselves 
negotiating this over many years, until it is too late to do anything 
about it.*” 


Shortly thereafter, in a major policy pronouncement, Chagla discarded 
the proposed guarantee through the U.N., stating that “before the Security 
Council even called a meeting we might be destroyed.”3? He announced that 
India now hoped to obtain a joint guarantee from both the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. against nuclear attack, and said that President Johnson’s statement 
was not assurance enough. India wanted a guarantee which would stand up 
ahead of time to “deter” China and which committed the guarantors to 
immediate reprisal in case China was not deterred. Yet, in the same breath, 
he also voiced doubts whether the U.S. or the Soviet Union would “risk 
being bombed” by China and cited de Gaulle’s scepticism about the Amer- 
ican guarantee under NATO. 

A senior civil servant, L. K. Jha, rather than the Foreign Minister him- 
self, was sent as Prime Minister Gandhi’s personal envoy to Moscow and 
Washington to explore the possibility of securing the kind of guarantee 
Chagla had outlined. Their terms were very similar to those of the NATO 
and the Warsaw Pacts—i.e., the guarantors would regard a nuclear threat 
to India or a nuclear attack against her as a threat or an attack on them- 
selves.34 

According to one report, the U.S. was prepared to offer a nuclear guar- 
antee under U.N. auspices with specific provision for reference to the Gen- 
eral Assembly if the Security Council were paralyzed by the veto.®® This 
was to be reinforced by a Joint Congressional Resolution. But the U.S. was 
disinclined to give a unilateral guarantee formally ratified by the Senate. 
A Memorandum defining the U.S. position was given to Jha.3® It expressed 


81 The Times of India, April 6, 1967. 

82 House of Lords Weekly, Hansard, March 8, 1967, No. 649, Column 1524. 

82 Interview with Warren Unna of Washington Post. The Hindustan Times, April 13, 
1967. 

3t The Times of India, April 15, 1967. 

85 The Indian Express Washington Correspondent, T. V. Parasuram, in the April 19, 
1967, issue. 

38 The Times of India and The Hindu, both of May 6, 1967. 
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a willingness to discuss the form of a declaration of guarantee with India 
and described the kind of guarantees the U.S. was prepared to give. 

Conflicting reports appeared about the Soviet stand. L. K. Jha said in 
Washington that the Soviet leaders had agreed in principle that the U.S. 
and Russia must shoulder some responsibility for ensuring the security of 
non-nuclear countries and was further prepared to give joint or parallel 
guarantees with the U.S.37 In New Delhi, however, a government spokes- 
man denied that Jha had succeeded in securing a guarantee from Moscow 
or Washington. All that he had been able to get was a general statement 
from both that if India renounced the right to make nuclear weapons, she 
would be “entitled to protection in the event of an attack by a nuclear 
power.” Jha’s remarks, the spokesman explained, had been misreported. It 
seems that Jha had shown a draft declaration of a guarantee to the Soviet 
and American leaders and was encouraged by their response, which how- 
ever fell short of a formal commitment.?® 

Foreign Minister Chagla made it plain that in its present form the non- 
proliferation treaty was totally unacceptable to India which was quite pre- 
pared, if need be, to stand alone on the matter. There were indications that 
both Japan and West Germany might drop their objections and sign the 
proposed treaty. In an interview with the Delhi correspondent of Le Monde, 
Mrs. Gandhi referred to these countries and pointed to the difference in 
the Indian position. While these two countries could stay their hands for a 
limited period, India could not. “We for our part may find ourselves having 
to take a nuclear decision any moment, and it is therefore not possible for 
us to tie our hands.” She added: “You know very well in France what would 
be the value of a guarantee of this kind. And it is not only our security but 
the future of our industry which is at stake.”°® One might well ask why 
the prolonged exploration of a guarantee if this is the Indian government’s 
attitude on its reliability. 

The quest for a guarantee, thus, had come a long way since December 
1964. First, it was left to the nuclear Powers to consider and offer if they 
wished India not to join their Club; next advocated in the U.N., attenuated 
to fit in with the Kosygin formula; then taken out of the U.N. and feverishly 
explored in Moscow and Washington; and finally, after all this time, its 
credibility openly questioned. 

A noteworthy feature of the negotiations had been the almost universal 
acceptance of the proposition that a guarantee is the only protection against 
nuclear proliferation. But if the guarantee be all so important, it is sur- 
prising that so little thought has been given to its implications, particularly 
by India. This is partly due to the highly personalized nature of India’s 
foreign policy and the lack of professionalism. It is also partly due to the 


31 The Statesman, April 21, 1967. 
88 The Hindustan Times, April 28, 1967. 
39 The Hindu, May 6, 1967. 
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fact that the basic assumption in regard to so vital a matter as India’s 
security have not yet been worked out in realistic terms. No wonder that in 
the quest for a guarantee contradictions abound. These prompted one writer 
to ask whether the Government was accepting the guarantee as the price 
for the treaty, or “is the Government trying to be too smart and putting 
forward proposals in the belief that the Big Powers will not be in a position 
to accept them, thus leaving the Government free to keep away from the 
non-proliferation treaty and to keep its option on the bomb? The first pos- 
sibility is alarmingly unrealistic and the second incredibly naive.”40 

No thought was given to the operational arrangements necessary in sup- 
port of the guarantees. When L. K. Jha was asked in Washington how the 
guarantees would operate on the ground and whether India was prepared 
to give missile bases for the purpose, he replied that his understanding was 
that the existing bases would suffice. A reporter pointed to the obvious con- 
tradiction since India was opposed to foreign bases everywhere. According 
to an Indian correspondent, “Mr. Jha found it difficult to answer” the point 
made against him which led a correspondent to remark that India wanted 
an umbrella without a handle.*! 

It is also curious how little effort was made to organize an Asian response 
to what is precisely an Asian menace. India at once gives the impression of 
going alone, while urging protection to all. 

But the most fundamental contradiction is with regard to collective se- 
curity, which time and again the architect of India’s foreign policy, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, had decried. Swaran Singh, too, consistently rejected 
the concept as compromising the sovereignty of the country.*? But a multi- 
lateral guarantee is nothing but collective security in its most developed 
form. India has, in effect, sought to revive the famous article 10 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations (which contained the undertaking by 
member States “to preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and political independence of all members of the League”) and to 
reactivate the Security Council’s peace-keeping role, forgetting the history 
of both experiments. 

Nor were the implications of the guarantee fully considered. The aspect 
of credibility was never mentioned by Government spokesman until April 
1967. In any case, a joint guarantee is inherently loaded with uncertainty as 
Czechoslovakia discovered to her cost. A breach by one of the guarantors 
releases the others from their obligations. But this is not the case for separate 
and parallel treaties guarantee. If explicit guarantees are the answer to 
India’s predicament in the face of a hostile China fast acquiring a nuclear 


4° The Indian Express, May 6, 1967. 

41 The Times of India, April 21, 1967. 

42 The Hindustan Times, March 22 and May 22, 1966. Interestingly, Dr. Vikram Sara- 
bhai, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission and Dr. H. J. Bhabha’s successor, has 
repeatedly advocated collective security. The Hindustan Times, March 28, 1966, and The 
Times of India, June 2, 1966. 
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military capability, it is obvious that a joint guarantee is neither to be had 
nor is it a practicality. 

Dr. Vikram A. Sarabhai, Chairman of the Indian Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, came down strongly against an Indian nuclear weapons program 
which would, he said, require the “total commitment of national re- 
sources.” 3 Prime Minister Gandhi had earlier characterized H. J. Bhabha’s 
estimate of Rs. 1,800,000 for a bomb as a “ridiculously low figure.”** She 
has often cited other reasons as well, such as the danger to Indian security 
which further proliferation in Asia would pose. Thus, India would seem to 
be pitchforked between a joint guarantee, and one as a forerunner to dis- 
armament, which is clearly a distant prospect, and an Indian nuclear weap- 
ons program which it has decided deliberately not to embark upon now, 
though without committing itself as to the future. 

Perhaps the solution lies in her seeking jointly with other like-minded 
Asian states separate and parallel guarantees from the nuclear powers. 
Prime Minister Sato of Japan is reported “to have raised the importance of 
devising a nuclear guarantee for non-nuclear powers in Asia “in a talk with 
Michael Stewart, the British Foreign Secretary.” On the conclusion of the 
Indo-Japanese Consultative meeting in March 1966 the leader of the Jap- 
anese Delegation, Nobuhiko Ushiba, noted that on the question of non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons the two countries held similar views. 
Pakistan’s former Foreign Minister, Z. A. Bhutto, on the other hand, voiced 
his country’s opposition to a nuclear guarantee.*> The reasons are not hard 
to discover. A guarantee would lessen China’s threat to India and thus 
weaken the leverage Pakistan has consistently exploited. 

It is not so much that India, with her immense problems, wishes to embark 
on a nuclear weapons program as that she wishes anxiously, and one might 
add legitimately, to protect her option to do so. This option can be re- 
nounced only for good reason. But it is clear from India’s quest for a 
nuclear guarantee that her objectives were as far-fetched and unrealistic 
as her manner and approach were confused and inept. The most disturbing 
aspect is India’s concept of nonalignment, which is more a dogma than a 
sound principle of foreign policy and a means to protect the national inter- 
est. Its correlation to India’s security surely applies in some ways, but not 
in some others. The pity of it is that these have not been thought out. Nehru, 
it is interesting to note, considered even a joint guarantee incompatible with 
nonalignment. 

Ideally, nonalignment would imply self-sufficiency in defense. Since this 
is not attainable, dependence is sought to be spread out between the two 
major powers. Of course, this is belied, in reality, by the experience of the 
last five years since the Chinese invasion. When military aid from the West, 


48 The Times of India, June 2, 1966. 
44 The Hindustan Times, May 20, 1966. 
“5 The Statesman, Jan. 23, 1965, and The Hindustan Times, May 15, 1966. 
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and particularly the U.S., became a necessity in 1962, it was accepted; but 
such help as the Soviet Union gave was always mentioned in the same 
context as the massive aid from the West. This aspect of nonalignment is 
now extended to the search for nuclear guarantees as well. But even if the 
Soviet Union is now willing to agree in principle to a guarantee, as re- 
ported, and incur still greater Chinese hostility, it would be altogether 
wrong for India to forget the precedent of the Khrushchev-Tito reconcilia- 
tion. In 1962, Khrushchev had foreknowledge of the Chinese invasion of 
India and signalled his prior approval to the Chinese leaders. Despite the 
evident differences in the Soviet and American interest in maintaining In- 
dia’s political stability, New Delhi still seeks a joint guarantee in obeissance 
to its non-alignment policy. 

Thus an explicit guarantee touches the very core of India’s policy of non- 
alignment. The problem was analyzed by Hans J. Morgenthau in his masterly 
Introductory Report to the Fifth Congress of “Il Mulino” at Bologna in 
April 1961. After urging the Atlantic Community to recognize “that political 
non-commitment is the only policy many of the new nations can afford to 
pursue,” he would “remind the uncommitted nations at appropriate occa- 
sions tactfully but firmly that their neutralism is but a function of the power 
of the Atlantic Community. Were that power not committed to containing 
the Communist bloc, neutralism could not exist as a policy and would at 
best survive as an impotent desire and a vain hope.” One Indian correspond- 
ent asserted that “basically the British view is that India should not need a 


‘ formal nuclear guarantee from the West at all. It should be informally 


understood by both sides that any attempt by China to use nuclear blackmail 
against India would invite instant Western retaliation.”*® The perils of 
such an informal understanding are obvious, though not necessarily insu- 


. perable. 


In the last analysis, the problem of defense against China is not so much 
a problem of what weapons to have, as of what policies to pursue. The bomb 


_ can be an aid to a policy. It cannot be a substitute for one. The prime ob- 


jective of India’s diplomacy should be to achieve a congruence of interests 
which would make her independence a vital interest of others. 


*° The Statesman, July 20, 1965. 
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INTRODUCTION: SOCIAL SCIENCE 
AND VIETNAM z 


SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON 








In the two decades since World War II the United States has be- 
come deeply involved in the lives of many other countries: Greece and 
Turkey; Western Europe with the Marshall Plan and NATO; China, Japan, 
and Korea; Middle Eastern countries intermittently; Latin American coun- 
tries fairly continuously and increasingly. In most of these cases the Ameri- 
can involvement developed gradually out of historical circumstance and 
in all these cases American policies toward the countries were informed 
by prior contact and association with the country and by the reasonably 
extensive knowledge of the country produced by generations of travelers, 
scholars, missionaries, students and businessmen. In most cases, too, the 
government had in its employ officials who had had long experience with 
the countries in question. There was a backlog of knowledge, experience, 
and contacts which could provide a foundation for government policy and 
a background for public debate of those policies. 

For the past few years the United States has been more deeply involved— 
politically, militarily, economically, and, perhaps most significantly, emo- 
tionally—with South Vietnam than it has been with any other single coun- 
try since World War II. Whatever the outcome of the war and a peace 
settlement, this situation is not likely to change significantly in the immedi- 
ate future. Yet in contrast to other American foreign involvements, that 
in South Vietnam developed in the absence of any significant familiarity 
with the country, its history, its people and its culture. Historically, Ameri- 
cans have had few contacts with and little knowledge of Vietnam. Apart 
from the Philippines, Southeast Asia in general has not been a major focus of 
American scholarly interest, and there are fewer scholarly works in English 
on Vietnam and its neighboring states in Indochina than on any other coun- 
try or group of countries in Southeast Asia. By contrast, American scholars 
—anthropologists, historians, sociologists, economists—have been actively 
studying Thailand since the early part of this century. But no such tradi- 
tion of academic concern exists with respect to Vietnam. Similarly, there 
are no “Old Vietnam Hands” in the government. American governmental 
interest in the area dates from World War II; American scholarly interest 
only began to develop in the 1950s. Because of the governmental concern, 
most of the recent writing on Vietnam has been directed to the reporting 
of current history and the analysis of immediate policy problems. For what 
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they are, these works zre often good, but they also often lack perspective 
on the significance of the events and issues with which they dezl in terms 
of Vietnamese history and culture. With the exception of a few works such 
as Gerald Hickey’s Village in Vietnam and Joseph Buttinger’s histories, 
the Vietnam bookshelf notably lacks the probing and comprehensive his- 
torical, sociological, anthropological, cultural, political and economic stud- 
ies which abound in large numbers for most other countries of the world. 
This gap in knowledge and understanding has directly contrib.ted to the 
shrillness and superficiality of much of the debate over American policy 
toward that country. Clearly a major national need exists to devzlop schol- 
arly study and understanding of Vietnam comparable to that waich exists 
for the countries of Western Europe, Latin America, the Middle East, the 
Far East, and for the Soviet Union and China. 

Taking steps to mee: this need is a primary goal of the Council on Vietnam- 
ese Studies. The Council itself is an outgrowth of and a part of the South- 
east Asia Development Advisory Group (SEADAG), which was formed in 
June 1965 on the initiative of the Far East Bureau of AID in cooperation 
with the Asia Society. The formation of SEADAG was itself a response to 
the recommendations of the 1964 Gardner Report on AID and thz Universi- 
ties and a result of the interest and encouragement of David Bell then AID 
Administrator, and cf Rutherford Poats, now Deputy Administrator of 
AID. The members cf SEADAG are American academicians and experts 
from universities, foundations, research organizations and gevernment. 
SEADAG, in the words of its chairman, Kenneth T. Young, who is also 
President of the Asia Society, “seeks to inspire a broadened anc deepened 
research program in the social sciences, thus strengthenizg United States 
competence for aiding Southeast Asian development.” To promot» this goal, 
inthe fall of 1966 SEADAG organized itself into a number of seminars con- 
cerned with particular problems (e.g., rural development, develcpment ad- 
ministration) and with particular countries. The Council on Vietnamese 
Studies is the SEADAG seminar on Vietnam. In May 1967 the Council had 
twenty-eight members: thirteen from universities, seven from research insti- 
tutes, five from the government and three from foundations. In keeping 
with the nonpartisan character of SEADAG, the Council is concerned purely 
with scholarly research; its members obviously have widelv differing views 
on policy issues, but their work in the Council is devoted solely to deepening 
American knowledge and understanding of Vietnamese sociefy, culture 
and politics. 

The first activities cf the Council in the winter of 1966-1967 were devoted 
to surveying the existing state of scholarly study of Vietnam and to survey- 
ing the interest, active and potential, which existed in such study. The results 
of the first survey were disheartening. The results of the second survey were 
both heartening and disheartening. This survey took the form of a question- 
naire which was sent to almost two hundred individuals who might be inter- 
ested in research on Vietnam. The responses were heartening—particularly 
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those from younger scholars and graduate students—because of the tremen- 
dous interest which they revealed in such research. They were disheartening 
because of the significant obstacles they showed to exist to the conduct of 
such research. These included the lack of fellowships and scholarships for 
Vietnamese study, the few opportunities for language training, the scarcity 
of courses on Southeast Asia in general and Vietnam in particular, the ab- 
sence of foundation support for research on Vietnam, and the subordinate 
role of Vietnamese studies in those few Southeast Asian programs which do 
exist at universities. 

More subtly but pervasively, the responses to the questionnaire suggested 
the existence of a widespread feeling among many university administrators 
and academics that Vietnam was a “government problem” that independent 
scholars should avoid. In fact, well over ninety percent of the serious social 
science work on Vietnam is being conducted under the auspices of the 
United States Government. The present collection is itself an indication of 
this. Initially an effort was made to solicit papers only from individuals who 
were not working for the government. This quickly proved to be impossible 
without sacrificing the coverage and the quality which were desired. As a 
result, two of the eight papers are by government employees and two are by 
individuals whose research was supported by government contract. Their 
contributions are a welcome and indispensable part of this collection, but it 
is a sad commentary on the state of Vietnamese studies that there were no 
scholars available in the academic community who could produce com- 
parable analyses. 

In recent years the study of political development in the modernizing coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America has been a booming field in political 
science. The Council on Vietnamese Studies early decided to give high pri- 
ority to encouraging similar studies on political development in Vietnam 
and to encouraging the application to Vietnam of the concepts and ap- 
proaches developed in the broader reaches of comparative politics. The 
papers in this special issue of Asian Survey are in part an outgrowth of this 
concern. They were presented at the Conference on Political Development in 
South Vietnam, sponsored by SEADAG and the Council on Vietnamese Stud- 
ies in collaboration with the Johnson Foundation. The conference was held 
at the Foundation’s conference center, Wingspread, in Racine, Wisconsin, 
on May 14-15, 1967. While some of these papers were written especially for 
the conference and others were written initially with other purposes in mind, 
they all received extensive and at times heated discussion at the conference. 
Participants in the conference included thirty experts from universities, gov- 
ernment and other institutions. 

The conference focused on four principal topics: patterns of political lead- 
ership in South Vietnam; the interaction of social forces and political insti- 
tutions; the problems of rural political development; and the economic and 
external sources of political change in Vietnam. Inevitably, the papers re- 
flect policy concerns in South Vietnam and they all have important implica- 
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I am reminded of a remark of the Mexican who was asked how 
we were doing in his country. “Not too well,” he answered. “The trouble is 
that you always scratch us where we don’t itch.” Perhaps that also describes 
our long dilemma with political viability in Vietnam. 

Since October 1954, political development has been one of the major de- 
liberate objectives of American policy in Vietnam. We have strenuously 
sought to promote its political viability. We have undertaken a number of 
creative programs and expended substantial effort to encourage political 
change, political institution building, and a whole range of what we would 
now call political development activities. 

But I sense today, May, 1967, that we are still dealing with a major frus- 
tration. Looking back over these thirteen years suggests that we ought now . 
to undertake some reflection and research on our involvement in the search 
for Vietnamese viability in their political affairs. Have we understood their 
forms of politics and their ways of change? What exactly have we tried and 
with how much depth analysis of Vietnam, if any? How, indeed, have we 
done? Are we itching more than they’re scratching, or is it the other wa 
around ? | 

The basic question now is this: Can we set up some sort of a base line 
in 1967 for future political development in Vietnam, from which we can 
measure what and how we will be doing in the future? As I look back, we 
have not had—either as a government, an overseas mission, or as persons 
interested in Vietnam—a very clear idea of where we started and where we 
have been going. Is this the case of a strategy in a vacuum? Is it a strategy 
conceptually formulated, but then nullified in a vacuum of people unwilling 
or unable to carry it out? Do we really have the capabilities for “operation- 
alizing” political development in Vietnam from now on? If we do, what are 
those capabilities? As I study these last thirteen years in Vietnam, and par- 
ticularly the first four when I was so involved with responsibilities for Amer- 
ican policy in Vietnam and Southeast Asia, I can now identify at least three 
questions on which I would certainly like to have a lot more information and 
research. 

One is the transference problem; that is, the quality and capacity of Amer- 
ican advisors to convey new ideas and coax new actions. What kind of men 
and women have we been sending to Vietnam since 1954, from every sphere 
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of government and private organizations? How have they dealt with trans- 
ferring innovations and institutions to the Vietnamese in a situation of chaos, 
unfamiliarity, chanciness and rapid political change? In the cases oi political 
reform, administrative development, village and harrlet rule, drafting of 
constitution, and formation of political groups and leadership—tsing eco- 
nomic development, military assistance and other resources—do we know 
anything about the intricacies that effectively inhibit or transfer what the 
Americans, either by government policy or by the technician’s action, want 
to introduce into the rind of a Vietnamese or into a Vietnamese organiza- 
tion? If there were a lot of research on this problem, it would be useful to 
have an annotated checklist of articles and books. But I am afraid we have 
never checked out or “researched” what makes an effectual adviser in the 
context of Vietnamese psychology, behavior patterns and political institu- 
tions. Without understanding the viability of counsell:ng, how can we pro- 
mote political viability? 

This is where American, and hopefully Vietnamese social scieatists, an- 
thropologists, sociologists, political scientists, administrative experts and 
economists could have something relevant to say to tae government about 
how the process of transference has been done and how it could be improved. 

The second problem is the tendency, I fear, to get lccked into a static ap- 
proach. We may be obsessed with the hamlet, for example. Now I have 
always been interested in the hamlet and the countryside in Soutkeast Asia 
and in Vietnam. That is where eighty percent of the Jopulation kives. It is 
the butt of Mao’s and Ho’s thrusts. Yet I wonder in 1967 if we should not 
begin to ask ourselves a question as to how relevant for the next thirteen 
years, and some billions of dollars, the hamlet in Vietnam is for Vietnam’s 
long-range deyelopmert, Southeast Asian security and our nationa. interests. 
Are we just projecting the traditional role of the vilage or the hamlet in 
the static way Vietnam has been organized for several hundred years? We 
have stressed rural development, strategic hamlets and now revelutionary 
development since 1954. However, this emphasis on th2 rural may no longer 
be as relevant to viability as it was in 1954. Are there new forces, new ele- 
ments, new organizations and new groups of Vietnamese emerging in Viet- 
nam today which will modify to some extent the emphasis on the rural Viet- 
nam and play a more significant and perhaps key role in Vietnamese 
politics? After all, village Vietnam never did—and is still a “vacuum.” Do 
we perhaps not need fo question our overly rural emphasis and be on the 
lookout for a newly relevant heresy ? 

The third question concerns what I call “performance equiva-ents.” By 
this I mean the measurement of the reciprocal performance of the Vietnam- 
ese Government which the American Government would like to s2e carried 
out, or negotiated, to make American aid effective in clear and previse terms 
of mutual objectives. In political, economic and military matters. from the 
very beginning, we have often run up against the frustration of nor-perform- 
ance and non-understanding on the side of the Vietnamese, and they can say 
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the same of us. It works both ways, in an equivalent, reciprocating process. 
Now, how do you handle this, if only to keep up a good relationship? How 
do you define your terms in ways to insure that the other man will under- 
stand you and vice versa, whether he’s the President or a District Officer, 
Ambassador or AID official? What are the feasibilities of establishing a clear 
statement of a particular kind of performance required on both sides? I do 
not believe that we yet really understand this prickly and complex relation- 
ship of the donor and recipient, the powerful and the weak, not only in Viet- 
nam but also with many other governments. Small nations have a hard time 
with big ones. Nor is it easy being the powerful ally of a little but proud 
people. The cultural differences and the knowledge gaps are very wide. 

Let me now go back to the idea of a political base line in Vietnam, starting 
with the fall of 1954. It is significant that since then the United States has 
responded three times to the imminent collapse, in all probability, of South 
Vietnam, or to what the Americans thought was the likely imminent collapse 
of South Vietnam. The country’s survival seemed at stake in late 1954, dur- 
ing 1961, and for a third time in the winter of 1964-65. In each case, the 
President and his principal advisors—three successive Presidents with three 
different sets of advisors—came to the same conclusions regarding the basic 
approach, rationale and concept for dealing with the threat to South Viet- 
nam’s survival. 

Today the issue is widely and hotly debated around the country and per- 
haps inside the government. I describe the issue as the theory of indifference 
versus the theory of national interest. There are those who say today, as 
some in government did in 1954, that what happens in Vietnam or in South- 
east Asia does not make any difference to the United States, does not involve 
any important stakes and touches on no vital inherent or important com- 
mitment. The opposite—the theory of national interest—is that it does make 
a great deal of difference to the United States. In the fall of 1954, again in 
1961 under President Kennedy, and more recently in 1965 under President 
Johnson, the determination was repeatedly made that there is something 
vital to us in the indivisibility of Asia, and that the fall of Vietnam would 
gravely and unacceptably hurt the whole of Asia. The strategic concept 
that these places are importantly related—Vietnam, Thailand, Japan, all of 
them together—was analyzed, formulated, adopted and followed for thirteen 
years and in each crisis. It required the United States to make commitments, 
to put in whatever effort was needed, and to try to maintain that indivisibil- 
ity. That meant trying to safeguard South Vietnam as part of the “retain- 
ment” of all or most of non-communist Asia. 

Having that general concept—and without it no policy of involvement in 
Vietnam would have made any sense whatsoever—we pass from the vital 
interest of the United States and the strategic concept to their implementa- 
tion in the Vietnam case. This led to, and indeed required, the corollary 
strategy of viability, the strategy of helping the Vietnamese to create sta- 
bility, security and prosperity south of the 17th parallel. 
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The base line for judging what we tried and how we have done in political 
development is the letter of October 23, 1954, from President Eisenhower 
to Ngo Dinh Diem. It actually was used for that purpose for several years 
and perhaps even longer, because President Johnson has often referred to 
this letter. The American purpose in Vietnam in Octaer, 1954, sought the 
development and maintenance of a strong viable stat: . Note that the word 
“state” was put in that letter deliberately. We did not go in to develop our 
style of democracy or representative government. Ws were asked to, and 
we hoped to, develop a strong, viable state. That limits 1nd defines our initial 
intention regarding the objectives of political viability in Vietnam. 

Our aim was an indevendent South Vietnam with a strong government 
responsive to the nationalist aspirations of the population. Perhaps we did 
not know too well then just what their nationalist asp rations were, but the 
Vietnamese had a reputation for independence, national identity and re- 
bellion. Here were the makings of nationalist aspiratiors. 

And so our ultimate political objective was a govemment enlightened in 
purpose, effective in performance and respected at heme and abroad. The 
outcome would have deen to deter aggression and subversion from the 
North. The theory was that a viable state and strong government that re- 
sponded popularly to nationalist aspirations and was enlightened in purpose 
and effective in performance, would be respected in South Vietnam, by the 
North, and elsewhere. Then the foreign and diplomatic repercussions of two 
Vietnams de facto woulc. be easier to handle, particularly for regulating the 
relations between North Vietnam and South Vietnam ñ future consultations 
and elections which ve in Washington envisaged coming at some time, 
perhaps in 1956 or possibly a little later. 

Now this Presidential letter stressed the need for performance on the 
part of the Governmert of Vietnam in undertaking meeded reforms. While 
some of the language may sound like rhetoric, it was meant. It is a useful 
guideline on which to proceed with our analysis of tae last thirteen years, 
since the implementation of those words was directec at encouraging four 
instruments of development or viability: a leader, an 1dministrator, a rural 
constituency and some reliable security in the countryside. First, as to a 
leader and a political movement, the choice was limitec to the one man quali- 
fied and available in 1954-55: Diem. Some kind of pclitical movement, not 
necessarily a party or a representative government, wes needed to represent 
and articulate various Vietnamese interests. Much of this first political re- 
quirement was formed and much of Vietnam’s present political vitality 
stimulated. 

The second was a national administration, a cenxrel government, that 
could govern the coun:ry. Even more important than that, it seemed to us, 
was new and popular administration at the local leve. There had been vir- 
tually none of this before 1954, as a result of the war and the way that the 
French had handled things for the past years, nor much after 1956 when 
Diem postponed local elections indefinitely despite American concern. 
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The third instrument, and I think the real thrust of initial American policy 
in Vietnam, was land reform or rural reform based on the notion that some 
eighty percent of the Vietnamese population were farmers, or peasants, mak- 
ing up a rural economy and a rural society. While still very traditional, parts 
of that society were pretty well disrupted by the war between the French 
and the Viet Minh, and parts of South Vietnam were under the actual control 
of the Communists, and still are. The basic idea was that the development 
of a viable state would come only if enough people in the villages could be 
attracted by the kinds of reforms that they themselves wanted—not those 
decided for them or foisted on them. If they chose them and had a stake in 
them, they would respect the new government, the man who led it and the 
other institutions that could be developed to make it work viably. 

The fourth instrument was a security force to provide protection for prog- 
ress. In rural Asia, security is the key to viability. Vietnam needed a na- 
tional army and police force for coping with conventional aggression, 
Korean-style, along or around the 17th parallel, and for village defense 
against subversion. 

Those were the four elements of our policy for political development. They 
have remained the thread ever since. Obviously they are with us today. We 
do not yet have a man. We are not even sure whether there is any kind of a 
political movement in South Vietnam. There is a certain amount of adminis- 
tration today, far more than there was in 1954. Nevertheless, there is a very 
real gap in administrative structure and security below Saigon in the prov- 
inces. This lack is particularly evident at the village or hamlet level. It is as 
curious as it is dangerous. 

For some reason or other, this seems to be the forgotten aspect of all Viet- 
namese and American efforts since 1954. Perhaps I am too critical, but I 
continue to feel that this is the great deficiency still weakening everything we 
are trying to do in Vietnam. The administrative initiative and response at 
the hamlet, village and district levels, by the Vietnamese people themselves, 
rather than from the top down, is the test of viability. 

Until 1960, the Vietnamese made considerable strides in development and 
military organization. But two serious failures in performance nullified 
these advances: Diem’s alienation of so many key people and the lack of 
rural security. So many things came up during those five years that we often 
could not find a meeting of the minds with him. He found out the same thing 
about the Americans too. It produced a mutual loss of confidence. The per- 
formance of the Vietnamese and the Americans should now be analyzed to 
derive, if it is at all possible, a better understanding of how to make the 
bilateral relationship work and how to help political viability materialize. 
We could have had better results with the question of consultations in 1959, 
village elections in 1956, rural security in 1957 and political stability in 
1963, had there been more reciprocation. The case of security was the critical 
test for viability. Americans tended to emphasize conventional training of 
divisions and battalions, rather than paramilitary and local forces for village 
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local security. The Vietnamese were very anxious to get the Americans to see 
that it was village security from the Viet Cong that would be a proklem, and 
not otherwise. There were many other cases where those of us involved in 
Vietnam misread the transference and performance problems. We were long 
on concepts or programs, but short on viability. 

Again, in trying to obviate what seemed to be a probable collapse in 1961 
and 1962, the Kennedy Administration stressed political popularization, local 
administration and rural development. President Kennedy rightfully called 
for an effort to organize counterinsurgency for dealing with village and 
local security. Yet political viability eluded his grasp, and the strategic con- 
cepts came perilously close to failure. 

Since 1965 the Vietnemese situation, owing to the priority given to prose- 
cution of the war and the continuing political instability or non-viahility, has 
become far more complicated than it ever was in the first decace of the 
American experience with Vietnam. Now we face a new order of issues, much 
greater in magnitude, confronting the objective of political development 
towards some viability. How much should actually be undertaken when so 
much has to be done at once? Are we and the Vietnamese trying to carry out 
too many programs at the same time? Do we both have a tendency to shift 
priorities back and forta from one program to another over a short period 
of time? Where can we find the information and knowledge about how the 
Vietnamese will perform various kinds of tasks? How would hamet home 
rule, for example, be administered under foreseeable conditions? Could it 
even be “operationalized” through the Saigon Government and the provin- 
cial levels at all? Would the military really foster the genuine village councils 
which will make or break the vitally needed success this time, and perhaps 
the last time, for some viability ? 

We have faced the dilemma before. In 1961 the United States Government 
wanted certain things done in Vietnam. American aid, for example, was to 
go directly to the provinces, bypassing Saigon. President Diem and his 
brother rejected that as an invasion of Vietnamese sovereignty. They may 
have had a point, but it was exaggerated. Here was an issue of performance 
equivalence. It should have been laid right out on the table on the zrounds 
that we could not continue our part of a joint responsibility anc under- 
standing, spelled out in detail, unless there was a reciprocal undertaking to 
assure the effectiveness of our aid in the only way that we Americans thought 
possible. We did not insist on the terms of the Eisenhower letter ef 1954, 
however. We never or rarely, in my experience, are frank and cool on this 
question of performance ability. It is a very hard thing to carry through. 

Certainly it is unpleasant for an American Ambassador when his instruc- 
tion is to discontinue aid, particularly when he knows, and the authorities 
with whom he deals knew, that the fundamental American concep: is that 
their country and their area are too important to be “lost.” But in 1962 that 
instruction did not come. It should have. The Diemist regime, under Nhu’s 
prodding, then defied Vietnamese and Americans—and was brought down. 
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I must say that I feel somewhat shaken when looking back to find what we 
can learn so as to do better in the future in Vietnam. In our reflection and 
research perhaps we need to see whether or not we can reduce the number 
of things we are trying to do there. We must also see how the advisory role 
can be perfected in Vietnam, because it has to be advisory. It cannot be one 
of occupation. Therefore, let us ask what are the kinds of people who make 
the best advisors. Are tours of duty long enough? What about civilian lead- 
ership at all levels rather than military? And let us also examine the rural 
side, not primarily as an instrument to deny a power base to the Viet Cong, 
but rather in its role for the reconstruction, or what I sometimes call the 
rural resurgency, of Vietnam. While we have not succeeded in that for ten 
years, perhaps it is not too late to make another try in the whole delta area 
and along the coast. The rural priority would be more than just denial of the 
Viet Cong’s infrastructure. 

I urge that we examine a new and perhaps higher political priority: urban 
realignment in Vietnam. I am much interested in Mr. Bennett’s paper, be- 
cause the resettlement and movement of people, caused by war and disloca- 
tion, suggests that the Vietnamese and the Americans should make a virtue 
out of necessity. They should deliberately increase urbanized markets and 
the town groupings coupled with fewer remote villages and fewer dispersed 
hamlets outside the modernizing environment. Half the population would 
then be in the urban areas of the south along the coast up to the 17th parallel. 
The political, economic and strategic implications of urban realignment for 
ending the war and negotiating a settlement would be tremendous. It would 
outmatch and outclass the Viet Cong where they are weak. 

The Viet Cong, following Peking’s and Hanoi’s theory and strategy, are 
not yet successfully operating in the towns and cities, although Hanoi is turn- 
ing attention and pressures on urban areas. Until now the strategy has been 
entirely village-oriented. It is “rural armed struggle” in the battle for the 
“countryside.” This is the overt and covert strategy now in Thailand as well. 
It is not Bangkok, nor the towns in the northeast, but the little remote ham- 
lets that are the target of this “aggression by seepage”—from village to vil- 
lage, then to the towns, and finally to Saigon and Bangkok. Now are we 
missing an asset in not using our relatively greater strengths and skills? 
They are technological and urban. They fit the youth, labor unions, light 
industry, services of all kinds and many new facilities totally unsuited to 
hamlets and paddy farmers. I am suggesting a new ten-year, urban-rural ap- 
proach, because we cannot talk about Vietnam in terms of less time than 
that. Are there areas where examination and research would be helpful in 
moving away from what becomes a static over-emphasis of the rural side of 
Vietnam and Thailand, too? Let us instead stress dynamic factors of skills, 
education, markets, goods, facilities of all kinds, mobility, choice. A change 
in the concepts of change might actually upset the worn-out French saying, 
“Plus ca change. ...” 

In sum, the strategic concept of the indivisibility of Southeast Asia and the 
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national interest in retention of South Vietnam still seem significant and 
relevant. And I am impressed that so many Asians think so. It is the corollary 
of viability that still eludes us. Yet without that the concept is compromised 
and the interest nullified. Neither can be implemented in a political vacuum. 

Political viability in Vietnam is still the touchstone of policy and the para- 
dox for Presidents. Why is it still so elusive? Can it be brought within our 
capacity to transfer, influence or instill? How is it now to be performed? 
What are the static and dynamic factors ahead? The politics of South Viet- 
nam at least will not stand still. As fluid as they are, they may not solidify 
into any significant viability for some time. Their very vitality may hide un- 
seen currents and crucial forces shaping a new political synthesis. 

Perhaps we should redirect our official and academic attention, more than 
we so far have, to understanding those elements and helping that synthesis. 
I dare say that political viability may be less elusive and our policy more 
feasible in the future if we venture to try out a newly blended brand, who- 
ever does the scratching or itching. 
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RESTRUCTURING GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH VIETNAM* 


I. MILTON SACKS 
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The Republic of Vietnam is currently engaged in another major 
effort at governmental reconstruction designed to endow that beleaguered 
state with national governmental institutions claiming legitimacy on the basis 
of a popular mandate. On March 27, 1967, The Armed Forces Council of 
the Republic of Vietnam put its stamp of approval on a new constitution, 
to take effect on April 1, 1967, that had been presented to it by the Con- 
stituent Assembly elected in September 1960. 

The military council further announced that in line with the new constitu- 
tion’s provisions, national elections for a President, a Vice-President, and 
the Upper House or Senate of the new bicameral National Assembly would 
be held on September 1, 1967 (now scheduled for September 3, 1967). 
Thereafter, members of the Lower House or House of Representatives of 
the new National Assembly would be elected on October 1, 1967.* In addi- 
tion, these national elections were preceded by local elections held during 
ten Sundays between April 2, 1967 and June 11, 1967 and designed to pro- 
vide self-administration at the village and hamlet levels in denoted areas, 
i.e., those under government control and considered “pacified.” 

Thus, in the midst of a major war with all its attendant difficulties and 
crises, South Vietnam is attempting to make a transition from the unstable 
rule of self-appointed shifting military-dominated governmental coalitions 
that have ruled since November 1, 1963 to a hopefully stable elected govern- 
ment. How are we to account for this process of constitution-building and 
what are the prospects for its success in South Vietnam? What kind of rule 
is likely to emerge? 

Recourse to elections as well as the attempt to create a new constitutional 
framework under such adverse conditions as obtain in South Vietnam bear 
eloquent testimony to underlying continuing disunity in the Vietnamese 
body politic, military as well as civilian. The simple truth is that there 
was an inherent instability in the coalition of officers of the Republic’s 
Armed Forces which overthrew the Ngo Dinh Diem regime on November 
1, 1963, and in the ranks of the civilian leaders who, reflecting widespread 
public discontent, supported them. There were deep-seated divisions among 


*This is a revised version of the paper delivered at the Conference on Political De- 
velopment in South Vietnam. 

1 Subsequently, the Constituent Assembly (now called the Provisional Legislative As- 
sembly) whose life was extended in the new constitution until the elections are hel 
voted on July 11, 1967 to postpone the election date for representatives until November 
5, 1967. At this writing, the military still favor the earlier date. 
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the military leaders, and the politicians were equaly split. Moreover, the 
rivalry between these two forces was sufficiently great so as to preclude the 
creation and maintenance of a stable coalition. Ever the threat of collective 
defeat at the hands of the South Vietnam National Liberation Front was 
not sufficient to restzzin the various claimants for power from promoting 
coups and creating 2overnmental instability in the years since the fall of 
President Diem. 

The changes wrovght in Vietnamese society by he combination of war 
and revolutionary upheaval have contributed to = condition wherein no 
real definition of the strengths and/or weaknesses cf the contending politi- 
cal actors can be made. Elections in Vietnam to register “the will of the 
people” are not only seeded to provide legitimacy f~r the government, both 
domestically and int=rnationally, but also to test the real popularity of the 
contestants for political power in the absence of their ability to impose 
their will by other means. This condition can alo be attributed to the 
authoritarian rule of President Diem. 

President Diem came to power during the crisis period in South Vietnam 
following the partition of the country at the 1954 seneva Convention. He 
consolidated power in his hands by outmaneuverinz his opponents, defeat- 
ing them in battle and deposing Emperor Bao Dai. who as Chief of State 
had named him Prime Minister. Diem was chosen new Chief of State by a 
national referendum on October 23, 1955; three days later he proclaimed 
Vietnam to be a Republic with himself as Presider:. A period of constitu- 
tional rule began on October 26, 1956, with the promulgation of a consti- 
tution that was the tmal outcome of consideration of an executive-drafted 
document by an 123-member elected National Constituent Assembly that 
had been chosen on March 4, 1956 from single menter districts. Elections 
were used by Diem to legitimate his authoritarian ægime. Despite the con- 
titutional trappings, ihe real constitution of Soutk Vietnam was the per- 
sonal family rule of the Ngo family. Except for the small section of the 
political elite that was itself within the governing councils, the political 
base of the regime was narrowed through time ratker than expanded. It is 
true that, prior to the end, Diem did bring some scutherners into the gov- 
ernment, but by thet time whatever political forcss there were in South 
Vietnam that were not atomized, bled and broken kad passed over into op- 
position to the regime. 

Authoritarian regimes tend to create conditions -vhere the only recourse 
for opposition elements is to use violent means to end oppression. When 
an authoritarian reg:me falls, it is not uncommon b find that civil society 
itself has been brought to a state of dissolution. The Diem regime’s end fol- 
lowed this pattern and the military and civilian elements that made the revo- 
lution of November 1, 1963 found themselves in charge of a collapsed order. 
New mechanisms hed to be developed to organize the emergent political 
forces and a society made heady with newfound feedom while repelling 
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the enemy at the gates. The irony was that President Diem had sought to 
overcome the weaknesses of the Vietnamese nationalist elite by creating an 
authoritarian regime, only to have contributed in the end to further divid- 
ing that elite. The only beneficiaries as always were the communists, now 
organized as the South Vietnam National Liberation Front. 

Historically, the nationalists in Vietnam had never developed a unified 
movement. Not only was there a multiplicity of parties and movements, but 
these groups were further divided internally by warring factions. Unlike 
the communists who built their organization in the jails and in exile, the 
nationalists blamed each other for defeat and engaged in bitter émigré 
squabbles. The nationalist leaders were manipulated by the French, by the 
Japanese, by the communists and latterly by the Americans, with the result 
that a legacy of division and weakness has been perpetuated. 

The historical legacy is made up of other factors as well. In particular, 
there is conflict between the civilians and the military. There is no military 
tradition in Vietnam on which the military elite can build unless it be that 
of the resistance war against the French. Yet a frequently voiced complaint 
by some nationalists in Vietnam is that too many of South Vietnam’s lead- 
ing generals fought with the French against the Vietnamese people. Some 
recognition is given to the military if they are nationalists who had infil- 
trated the French army to receive schooling for revolutionary purposes. 
Also serving to legitimize military leaders are the past efforts made by the 
Vietnam Nationalist Party (VNQDD), the Great Vietnam Nationalist Party 
(Dai Viet), and other nationalist groups to operate military academies and 
training camps to provide a nationalist fighting force to liberate Vietnam. 

But apart from the foregoing, the value system of the Vietnamese elite 
does not hold the profession of bearing arms in high regard. Nor does the 
Confucian legacy consider the position of the warrior as prestigious. The 
army officer in Vietnam is seen as the man who did not have the talent to 
make the grade in university life. He is the man who found himself dis- 
advantaged as against the more talented elite who became doctors, lawyers, 
engineers and teachers, and chose soldiering as his career objective as the 
least demanding alternative. 

The military also has some difficulty in presenting itself to the popula- 
tion as a legitimate leadership. There has not been a distinctive Vietnamese 
military force which over a long period of time made a positive record in 
performing the function of defending Vietnamese society. On the contrary, 
the behavior of some units of the Army of the Republic of Vietnam has led 
peasant folk to view the Army negatively. Among the civilian elite, it is 
not uncommon to hear disparaging remarks concerning the leadership abil- 
ity of army officers, who are described as ignorant people who have usurped 
leadership by virtue of their control of the means of violence, and that is 
not a basis for rule legitimation in Vietnamese society. Understandably, 
these civilian views are strongly resented by the military, who feel that 
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their sacrifices in the struggle against the Viet Cong are not appreciated. 
Moreover, they berate the civilian leaders for failirg to provide the neces- 
sary unity for a victcrious struggle. 

The result of the foregoing is the perpetuation əf the divisions and at- 
tendant weaknesses in the nationalist ranks. With no institutional means 
of bargaining available to them, with the aforemertioned histcrical legacy 
of division and suspicion, and with no experience o legitimated opposition, 
it is not surprising that the record shows continuir= instability in the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. The civilian Nguyen Ngoc Tho government 
lasted 86 days; the military General Nguyen Khan! governmert lasted 260 
days; the civilian Tran Van Huong government lasted 84 days; the care- 
taker civilian Nguyen Xuan Oanh government lasted 19 days; the civilian 
Phan Huy Quat government lasted 112 days; and the military Vice Air 
Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky government, regarded ky some as zhe example 
of stability, has since its inauguration on June 9, -965 undergone at least 
five major reshuffings of personnel, both civiliar and military. This re- 
capitulation does not portray the aborted coups, -he major political and 
social struggles, and the real ineffectiveness of the governments cited, dur- 
ing their periods of tenure. 

The instability inherent in South Vietnamese p-litical life ts character- 
istic of both the civilian and military elites. Ther2 are those who regard 
the Vietnamese military as a social and political forse conducing to stability 
as opposed to the bickering and divided civilians. Not only coes the em- 
pirical evidence not provide justification for this view, but it might even 
be argued that the military has held the power since Diem was overthrown, 
used civilians as a means of cloaking its power, and in fact undermined 
stability by the conflicts in its ranks! What is the -vidence? 

The successor government to that of President Diem was tat of Vice- 
President Nguyen Ngoc Tho. This government hich may te character- 
ized as the effort to maintain the status quo, excep: for getting rid of Diem 
and his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu— brought three mditary men into the cabi- 
net to reflect the miltary role in the overthrow of Läiem’s rule. ‘The Minister 
of Defense was Major General Tran Van Don; the Minister of the Interior 
was Brigadier General Ton That Dinh; and the “inister of Information 
was Brigadier Generel Tran Tu Oai: all have lost heir military power and 
two are currently attempting to win office by the ection route as civilians. 

The next government was that of General Ngu~en Khanh. He came to 
power through a coup designed to forestall the “neutralist” activity of a 
number of the older generals in the Army. The charge was n2ver proved, 
of course, but the generals were deposed. General Nguyen Khanh is today 
an exile in France. The other two military men in hs cabinet were Brigadier 
General Do Mau as Deputy Prime Minister and Major Genera: Tran Thien 
Khiem as Minister ci Defense. Do Mau is a civilan today, while General 
Khiem is Vietnames2 Ambassador to Taiwan, a farm of political exile. In 
other terms, General Khanh’s government was a most interesting effort be- 
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cause it was a genuine coalition of representatives of all the major political 
groups in South Vietnam. It even had the two prominent lay leaders of the 
Buddhist militant struggle force as Ministers. 

The third government, that of Tran Van Huong, represented in part a 
reaction against General Nguyen Khanh’s attempt to become the De Gaulle 
of South Vietnam through the promulgation of the Vung Tau Charter in 
August 1964. General Khanh was forced to beat ignominious retreat when 
the students took to the streets in protest, and that marked the beginning 
of the end for him with the subsequent ascendency of the so-called “Young 
Turks” in the Army. The Huong government was also part of a new scheme 
set in motion by the Army to endow South Vietnam with a civilian govern- 
ment. There were no military men holding portfolios therein. During 
Huong’s tenure, the “Young Turks” moved to retire a number of the older 
generals, and when the Army-created civilian High National Council balked 
at approving the scheme, some of its distinguished members were arrested 
and the institution vanished into limbo. e 

The re-entry of the Army into active political life at the cabinet level be- 
came visible again in the short-lived caretaker government of Nguyen Xuan 
Oanh. Four officers entered the cabinet. Three of them are currently leading 
governmental figures and the fourth—Major General Tran Van Minh, whose 
title was Minister of the Armed Forces—although prominent in the past, 
has moved off stage. Major General Nguyen van Thieu was named Deputy 
Prime Minister and is currently South Vietnam’s Chief of State; Vice Air 
Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky was named Minister of Youth and Sports and is 
now Prime Minister; Brigadier General Linh Quang Vien was named 
Psywar Minister (Information) and is now Minister of Security (Interior). 
Few would have been so brash and bold as to have predicted their subse- 
quent status at the time! 

The government of Dr. Phan Huy Quat came into office in the midst of 
an upheaval marked by an attempted coup. When the sound and fury ended, 
the coup had failed, but General Nguyen Khanh, Commander in Chief, 
found himself escorted to the Saigon airport by his former subordinate 
brother officers who waved him fond farewell into exile. Major General 
Nguyen Van Thieu cumulated Major General Tran Van Minh’s Ministry 
of Armed Forces with his own position as Deputy Prime Minister. Brigadier 
General Linh Quang Vien stayed on as Psywar Minister. Vice Air Marshal 
Nguyen Cao Ky gave up the Ministry of Youth and Sports to Lt. Col. Dr. 
Nguyen Tan Hong, a physician in Ky’s Air Force. The government of Dr. 
Quat came to an untimely demise when he and then civilian Chief of State 
Phan Khac Suu came to loggerheads, turned to the generals to resolve their 
differences and were both shown to the door! 

The military had apparently decided to take direct charge and on June 
9, 1965 Vice Air Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky became the Prime Minister of 
the Republic of Vietnam, while Lt. General Nguyen Van Thieu took over 
as Chief of State. Lt. General Nguyen Huu Co became Deputy Prime Min- 
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ister and cumulated tro other ministries. Upon the death of Commissioner 
(Minister) of Rural Reconstruction Nguyen Tat Ung, Mejor General 
Nguyen Duc Thang was given that post. While thee were on y four mili- 
tary men in the government, the posts they held and their pover positions 
underscored general military control of the desthy of South Vietnam. 
What is most significant, however, is that the ten-man military Directory 
(later renamed the National Leadership Council ar] expanded by the ad- 
dition of ten civilian members), which is the top pcwer grouping in South 
Vietnam, has undergzne major alternations in ite military membership. 

To begin with, three of the original corps commanders ar2 no longer 
members of that body: Gen. Nguyen Chanh Thi, Commander of I Corps, 
is in exile in the United States; General Nguyen Bao Tri, Commander of 
HI Corps, was moved upstairs to a ministerial pos; as was General Dang 
Van Quang, Commarder of IV Corps. The Depu-y Prime Minister, Lt. 
General Nguyen Huu Co, was shorn of some of his ministeria. power and 
then told to remain ia Hong Kong and not to retcrn to Vietnam lest he 
end up in jail. Todar the military members of the National Leadership 
Council only number eight, which indicates how the power balance has 
changed. 

The foregoing, I beZeve, makes a convincing case as to the condition of 
instability that characterizes the military as a politcal force -n Vietnam. 
Recent events make the case even more compelling. Despite -he changes 
in his cabinets, Prime Minister Ky had managed demonstrate how to 
stay in power longer fhan any other incumbent sine Diem’s fall. He also 
had demonstrably strengthened his position vis-a-vis he public, -he political 
elites and even rivals in the Army. But for the time being, his foremost 
rival, Chief of State Nguyen Van Thieu has managed -o gain the upper hand 
by forcing Ky to accevt the vice presidential slot >n a joint ticket with 
himself as presidential 2andidate, This compromise w-s forced by the Armed 
Forces Council which looked with horror at the prospect of Ky running 
against Thieu, thus splitting the Army and goverrmental support for a 
military candidate and opening the prospect of a civil.an victory at the polls. 
It is evident that a streng faction in the military dors not favo: the entire 
constitutional process because it strengthens the pditical position of the 
civilian element in decision-making. 

It should be clear from the foregoing that continu=d instability is a fea- 
ture of Vietnamese political life as it is presently structured. Tie problem 
which presents itself is to devise an institutional arraagement that will tend 
to counteract the factors and forces which are conducive to that instability. 
It is my contention thet the continuation of the pres-ni effort to create an 
elected government in South Vietnam and to “make tne Constitution work” 
might create the conditions for stability. 

Examination of the process by which the Constituent Assembly and the 
constitution came into being shows how both military and civilien elements 
were forced to comprcnise and accept what neither wished ta do at the 
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outset. Both groups have in effect been forced to make a virtue out of neces- 
sity, because to turn back or stop the process would be too disruptive and 
endanger too much. Each group hopes that through the election process 
it may gain some of the aura of legitimacy that has so far escaped it in terms 
of dealing with the country’s problems. 

It is a striking fact that every government since November 1, 1963 has 
pledged elections in Vietnam. It is equally striking that every leadership 
group when it came to power found reasons for repudiating that pledge 
through postponing the elections in the hope that arrangements could be 
made eventually for more favorable circumstances under which elections 
could take place. The government in power simply saw elections as a means 
of legitimating the power they already had, using the governmental ma- 
chinery to underwrite themselves. 

The interesting feature of the current effort to write a constitution through 
the election process and create a new governmental structure is that the 
election was forced against the wishes of the ruling group. It was the Bud- 
dhist Struggle Movement of 1966 that pushed the military leadership 
to acquiesce. The political objectives of the militant Buddhists were shared 
by most civilian politicians, but the latter were equally opposed to the Bud- 
dhist politicians achieving political preeminence. This condition afforded 
Prime Minister Ky an excellent opportunity. He could move against the 
Buddhists and the dissident military and civil elements in I Corps by con- 
ceding to other oppositional political leaders their demand for the election 
of a Constituent Assembly. 

Considerable maneuvering took place before the outcome indicated above 
was to be realized. The essentials were achieved when the Army convoked 
a National Political Congress from April 12, 1966 to April 14, 1966. That 
Congress was a clear demonstration on the part of all of the civilian politi- 
cians in Vietnam that they would settle for nothing less than elections in 
Vietnam at an early date. The Army leadership, confronted by the political 
crisis engendered by the Struggle Movement, could take credit for the con- 
vocation of the Congress and, in acceding to its demands, adopt the pro- 
gram of the opposition in order to free its hands for action against the 
dissident I Corps force threatening its rule. 

The Army then proceeded to crack down on the I Corps dissidents, while 
setting into motion the election process in the month of May 1966. To the 
civilian political leaders, the election process represented survival itself, 
since many of them sensed the growing feeling in the military that civilian 
government must be ruled out. Given the continuation of the Ky govern- 
ment and the clear indication that the Army had no intention of giving in 
to the dissidents, the best opportunity was to utilize the framework of elec- 
tions, even though erected under military auspices, to develop and to push 
forward the constitutional process. 

The strategy envisaged by the civilian leaders paid off. The results of 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly and the subsequent role of that 
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Assembly in drafting the new constitution showed it to be a counterforce 
to the military leadezship. The elections were relatively free, but consider- 
able administrative pressure was exerted to get cut the largest possible 
vote. The government was concerned with demonstsating to the world that 
it controlled a significant majority of the populatioa of South Vietnam, in 
the face of contrary zlaims by the National Liberat=on Front. Some 5,289,- 
652 persons were registered, of whom 4,274,812 voted. These figures would 
indicate that at least two-thirds of the population =f South Vietnam lived 
in areas where the government could register voters, and that despite Viet 
Cong intimidation on election day, almost 817% came out to vote for can- 
didates of their choice. 

The voters electec. 108 Constituent Assembly members out of the 932 
candidates who ran. To complete the 117-member bedy, nine additional As- 
sembly members wer2 zhosen indirectly by tribal councils of the Montagnard 
peoples. Fifty-eight candidates were military men cn active duty; only 20 
of these succeeded in winning. The elected National Constituent Assembly 
was predominantly civilian in composition and ever a cursory examination 
reveals the degree ta which it fairly represented the electorate. Twenty-five 
of the elected representatives were members of provincial and municipal 
councils that had beer: chosen in previous local elections in May 1965, and 
some 11 of them had been born in the very province that had chosen them. 
There are some 12 sapporters of different groupings of the VNQDD (Viet- 
name Nationalist Party) and some 9 adherents of various factions of the 
Dai Viet (Great Vietnam Nationalist Party); of tese 21, all but 5 were 
born in or close to the area they now represent. T= Southern Renaissance 
Movement, whose name indicates its regional charaeter, has seven adherents 
in the Assembly; fcur of them are native to the 2rovince which selected 
them and three were born in nearby areas. 

It is interesting to observe the extent to which the organic communities 
of South Vietnam chose their own representatives to sit for them in the 
Assembly. This of scurse holds for the nine Moatagnards and the four 
Khmer spokesmen, since the election laws had sxecified seats for them. 
However, three Chinese were elected from heavily Chinese-populated dis- 
tricts, as were 12 Hoa Hao and five Cao Dai deputies selected by their 
co-religionists. While it is true that Catholics hoH some 32 seats in the 
Assembly, a dispropcrtionately high representatioa which attests to their 
superior political orzanization, only fifteen of ther- are displaced northern- 
ers. And of these, some clearly represent areas whic contain large numbers 
of northern refugees. There are some thirty northerners in the Assembly, 
which is over-representation on a regional basis oi population distribution 
in South Vietnam, but a good deal of this may be accounted for, as in the 
case of the Catholics. by their more vigorous participation in politics. To 
sum up, then, the members of the Assemby are for the most part represen- 
tative of their local areas and communities, even where they are party 
members, and the Assembly itself reflects the fractonated character of na- 
tional politics in South Vietnam. 
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Nevertheless, the majority of the members of the Assembly were united 
in their determination to fashion a document within the time limit of six 
months set for their deliberations. In this way, they could avert criticisms 
of incompetence and disunity and hasten the process by which the military 
government would be replaced by an elected government, hopefully with 
civilian leadership. As if to underscore their determination not to repeat 
the experience of the Diem period, the assemblymen chose Phan Khac Suu 
as their chairman, for he had been victimized by the Diem regime. More- 
over, he was also the Chief of State whom the military leaders had deposed 
and as such was a symbol of civilian rule. In all events, the new constitu- 
tion was to restructure government in South Vietnam on a democratic basis 
and avoid a repetition of the descent into the authoritarian abyss that was 
the hallmark of the Diem experience. 

The new constitution was promulgated on April 1, 1967. It consisted of 
nine chapters and one hundred and seventeen articles, one for each member 
of the Assembly! Without delving too deeply into the constitution, a few 
general remarks are in order. The Constituent Assembly in its deliberations 
on the constitution did take into consideration the wishes of the military 
leadership but clearly showed its independence. One notable bow to the 
military was the lowering of the age requirement for eligibiilty to the offices 
of President and Vice-President from forty to thirty-five, to clear the way 
for Prime Minister Nguyen Cao Ky’s candidacy. This action curiously re- 
sembled the debate at the time of the Diem constitution, when a similar 
change was effected! A principal structural change is the provision for a 
two-house legislature where one didn’t do before. But the new bicameral 
legislature has been strengthened to afford more control over the executive. 

The new constitution has many desirable features. It has a bill of rights 
that promises all the freedoms to the Vietnamese people. It goes so far as 
to say: “workers have the right to choose representatives to participate 
in the management of business enterprises particularly with respect to mat- 
ters concerning wages and conditions of work...” (Art. 22); “the State 
will advocate a policy of making the people property owners” (Art. 19, Sec. 
2); and “the State advocates raising the standard of living of rural citizens, 
and especially helping farmers to have farmland” (Art. 21). The constitu- 
tion reverses the existing situation wherein the Armed Forces Council is 
the ultimate law-making body and restricts its competence to “advises the 
President in matters relating to the armed forces, especially promotion, 
transfer and disciplining of soldiers of all ranks” (Art. 91, Sec. 1). Further, 
“the organization and regulations of the Armed Forces Council will be pre- 
scribed by law” (Art. 91, Sec. 2). The new constitution also strikes a blow 
in defense of local government by providing for the election by the people 
of officials at the province and village level. 

But all these are paper provisions and like all constitutions somewhat 
removed from reality and expressive of future goals. In one respect, the 
constitution does reflect the underlying reality of South Vietnam today. 
Despite all the efforts to circumscribe the position of the President in the 
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new system, he still remains a dominant and centrally strong figure. The 
Prime Minister’s position is very weak indeed. The President not only ap- 
points him but has the “right to reorganize all or part of the Government 
on his own initiative...” (Art. 58). Thus, the ingredients that produced 
a Ngo Dinh Diem are still in the new constitution. How does one explain 
this paradoxical situation? 

The members of the Constituent Assembly are caught between their de- 
sire for stability, which they know is not likely on the basis of improvised 
coalitions, and the need to ensure the rights of opposition which failed to 
survive the onslaught of the autocratic President Ngo Dinh Diem. There 
is a fundamental thrust in Vietnamese society toward an authoritarian form 
of government in the desire for someone to create unity in the society in 
institutional terms, given what the people themselves recognize as a very 
divisive situation. The constitution itself demonstrates this ambiguous situ- 
ation in Chapter 7, which deals with “Political Parties and Opposition.” 
For although the constitution specifies that “political parties have an es- 
sential role in a democratic system” (Art. 99, Sec. 1) and that “political 
parties may be organized and may operate freely” (Art. 99, Sec. 2), it also 
states that “the Nation encourages progress toward a two-party system” 
(Art. 100) and “the Nation recognizes the formalization of political op- 
position” (Art. 101)! In effect, the government is charged with creating 
a government party and an opposition party to oppose itself! It is this same 
underlying need for stability that led the Assembly to create in the institu- 
tion of the Presidency a force for unity, yet try to safeguard the rights of 
the people by institutionalizing the right of opposition. 

The current tug of war between the military and civilian leaders demon- 
strates how tenuous the rights of opposition really are in South Vietnam 
today. Of course, a greater measure of freedom exists than in the days of 
Diem. But words like “mutual distrust and antagonism” and “no real public 
outlet for the expression of opposition” still characterize the relation be- 
tween the government and its critics. Although the constitution was promul- 
gated on April 1, 1967, the Constituent Assembly, whose life was prolonged 
in Article 109 until the new legislature is elected, had to pass a resolution 
again on June 24, 1967 to demand the end of press and publication censor- 
ship. In fact, Chief of State Nguyen Van Thieu was known to have been 
irked, as were other civilian candidates for the Presidency, by the manner 
in which Prime Minister Nguyen Cao Ky used the press to his own candi- 
dacy’s advantage. Press censorship was not lifted until July 21, 1967, a 
welcome step, but hardly time enough for educating the public for the Sep- 
tember 3, 1967 national elections. I refer here to the existence of a press 
which is sufficiently free so that it can actually attempt to mobilize public 
opinion and create some kind of programmatic alternatives to government 
policy on a whole series of subjects. 

The Constituent Assembly has waged a continuing struggle to have its 
way against the counter-pressure of the military leadership. The constitu- 
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tion as adopted was not satisfactory to the military. In fact, representations 
were made to the Assembly in rather strong terms to have it changed. But 
external considerations such as the abrupt convocation of the Guam Con- 
ference in March 1966—and Washington’s clear indication that it assigned 
a high priority to progress toward an elected, broadly-based government— 
led the generals to scrap their reservations to the Assembly’s draft. It was 
not simply a matter of American pressure, but the need to present a better 
image internationally in the spotlight of world attention, that pushed the 
military leaders to adopt a more liberal attitude. 

Yet not all the generals were happy to go along in this situation. Some 
of them were quite dissatisfied with the whole election process and Prime 
Minister Ky’s leadership thereof. Moreover, as suggested above, there was 
direct and open rivalry between Ky and Thieu for the presidency, which 
raised the prospect of an army split in the forthcoming elections and the 
possible victory of a civilian slate. Prime Minister Ky, who had begun 
to campaign rather vigorously as the new nation-builder, found it neces- 
sary to remind the population that if a civilian were elected and found un- 
satisfactory, the military had the democratic right to rectify the situation. 
Such language did not bode well for the freedom of choice of the electorate. 
Concern grew in the army ranks that neutrality toward the candidacies of 
Ky and Thieu for the office of president was a dangerous posture. An emer- 
gency meeting of the Armed Forces Council had as its outcome the creation 
of a single slate with Chief of State Thieu as presidential candidate and 
Prime Minister Ky as his running mate for the vice presidency. 

The military leaders acted further to ensure a more favorable situation 
for their slate’s victory in the coming election. Maximum pressure was 
exerted on the Assembly to refuse to allow exiled General Duong Van Minh 
to run for president. His candidacy was not allowed on the technical ground 
that his running mate was ineligible due to possession of French citizen- 
ship. At this writing, there is much fear that with its control of the adminis- 
trative apparatus of government, in particular through the province chiefs 
who are almost all military men, the army leadership may force the election 
of their slate. 

It may well be, however, that the elections need not be coerced at all to 
ensure a military victory for the office of the presidency. As of now, no less 
than fen civilian slates are entered in the contest for the presidency. If 
ever a demonstration was needed of the basic inability of the Vietnamese 
civilian leaders to create a coalition, the current competition is a prime 
example. Individually, some of the candidates have much better credentials 
for the leadership of South Vietnam than does the military slate. They 
could claim past service as veteran nationalists, as opponents of the Diem 
dictatorship, or as leaders of civilian political organizations. They might 
have a chance, should they be able to demonstrate that they could build 
a coalition that could draw support from some of the elements that make 
up the majority of the Constituent Assembly and ensure the successful con- 
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clusion of their labors with the capture by civiliars of the ofice of presi- 
dent. This does not seem likely with ten civilian slztes in contention, com- 
prising these candidates: Tran Van Huong, forme: Premier; Phan Khac 
Suu, former Chief cf State; Ha Thuc Ky, revolutonary Dai Viet leader 
and former Minister; Tran Van Ly, former Governor of Cen-ral Vietnam 
under Bao Dai, Nguyen van Hiep, former Minister and leader vf the south- 
ern VNQDD; Hoang Co Binh, perennial candidate and demccratic oppo- 
nent of Ngo Dinh Diem; Truong Dinh Du, lawyer, Saigon Cour: of Appeals; 
Pham Huy Co, active politician; Vu Khong Khaah, old-time prominent 
VNQDD leader; and Nguyen Dinh Quat, businesman who ran against 
Diem for president. 

Under these circumstances and the working of an-election law which pro- 
vides that the slate which receives a plurality is elected, the military ticket 
of Thieu and Ky may well triumph at the Septerrber 3 election. In any 
case, the great danger is that the election of a ticket with less than a ma- 
jority will provide the Republic of Vietnam with a rinority president whose 
leadership role will certainly suffer thereby. Some adjusitmen: in the role 
of the vice presiden-, should Ky be elected, woulc certainly be in order, 
since the constitutional provisions as presently a»plicable would hardly 
seem acceptable to ssmeone with his activist temperament. 

As for those whe have struggled for an elected civilian government, 
should the military slate triumph, they will have to see how the people 
choose from among tke forty-eight ten-man slates wying for the sixty seats 
in the new Senate. Dcubt of the representativeness of this eleztion has al- 
ready been sown because of the screening procedures that were used to 
eliminate so-called “pro-communist and neutralist” sandidates. The civilian 
slates elected will have to create a new coalition ard then move on to the 
elections for the new House of Representatives. It will take a great deal 
of self control and a great will to coalesce to make the new structure of 
government viable in South Vietnam and not succimb to a new military 
dictatorship. A free election will register the will cf the people who favor 
the continued existence of the Republic of Vietnara. It will still leave un- 
represented those wko are fighting under the banne of the South Vietnam 
National Liberation Front and those whose candid:tes were not permitted 
to stand in the elections. At the least, the elections will provide spokesmen 
who can claim legitimacy through popular mandate end speak with authority 
on the issues of war and peace for their constituercy. That rew situation 
may well contribute toward the resolution of the te=rible strugzle now con- 
vulsing Vietnam. An anxious world has a considerable stake in the out- 
come of the election vrocess which is restructurins government in South 
Vietnam. 
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The character of the present political elite in South Vietnam is 
crucial for the success of American policy there and will be a major de- 
terminant of the way in which the new constitution is implemented. A study 
of this elite is, therefore, timely. It is also consistent with a growing interest 
among political scientists in such research as a means to better understand 
the development process. 

The makeup of the Saigon elite will be examined here with special refer- 
ence to four cabinets, those led by President Diem and by Premiers Tho, 
Huong, and Ky. Some data on members of other cabinets in the 1962-65 pe- 
riod will also be included. It will be the theme of this paper that, in so far as 
top civilian office-holders are representative of the group, this elite has not 
substantially changed its character in the last few years. It is true that since 
1962 at least two important new groups have entered the elite of power: the 
military and the Buddhists. Political parties and Southern sects that were 
active in the mid-1950’s have also reappeared and have been given an insti- 
tutional base in the 1966 election of the Constituent Assembly. But most 
indications point to the conclusion that their leaders come from educational 
and social backgrounds very similar to those of cabinet members. The ex- 
tent to which this is also true of the Buddhists and military men needs 
further research. In any case, there can be no claim here that the cabinet 
provides a cross-section of the entire political elite. 

The Saigon elite has been the product of colonialism, war and revolution. 
It is composed of factions warring on the basis of region, religion and other 
less obvious considerations. But these factions also have qualities in com- 
mon. The predominance of French education, either in Vietnam or in 
France, is noticeable. Separation from rural life is a consequence of the most 
frequent career patterns. Robert Shaplen has emphasized the psychological 
isolation of the elite from the peasantry.* 

Its emergence from a Confucian tradition has given the Vietnamese elite 
some common as well as distinct characteristics.” Vietnam is alone in South- 


*] wish to thank the Research Center of the School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion, University of Missouri, and the Center for South and Southeast Asia, University 
of Michigan, for assistance which helped make this study possible. 
1Robert Shaplen, The Lost Revolution (New York: Harper & Row, 1965), 253 ff. 
oe Thai, Is South Vietnam Viable? (Manila: Carmelo and Bauermann, 1962), 
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east Asia in having been ruled by a mandarin bureausracy before the com- 
ing of the West. This pattern of government, borrowed from Ckina, seems 
to have been adequate for the needs of a traditional ociety. Incependence 
and a modicum of internal order were maintained fo- centuries—until the 
intrusion of the modern West. Nor were Confucian -deas and imstitutions 
immediately set aside upon the arrival of the Frenca. Mandarmal exam- 
inations were not abo_ished until 1922; the traditional bureaucracy was 
only gradually displaced by the French administrative system. In the 1950's 
Ngo Dinh Diem tried to revive public obeisance to The Sage. 

Indications are stronz that in Ching China there wasa high deg-ee of self- 
perpetuation within the mandarinate. About 80% of those whc obtained 
mandarinal degrees in the last Chinese dynasty were cffspring of degree 
holders, despite the ideal of open access to the examihations.? Though no 
comparable research has been done for Vietnam, preference els2where in 
elite recruitment for sons of mandarins has also been noted.4 It would be 
natural to assume that status and educational opporturity correlated highly 
throughout the French period also. 

Educational facilities under colonialism were not exensive. In the early 
1930’s, less than 1,000 ettended universities. Nearly tw>-thirds of -his num- 
ber were in the single Irdochinese university at Hanoi, and most cf the rest 
were in France.” As late as 1939, only about 6,000 Viemamese were in sec- 
ondary schools of all types, i.e., beyond the 10th grade® In the population 
as a whole, literacy was variously estimated at betweea 5 and 20 percent, 
thus differentiating a well-educated elite even more sharply from the ordi- 
nary citizen. Robequain has pointed out that in the 1934’s some ycung men 
of modest means gained access to the intellectual elite ¢hrough higher edu- 
cation, but emphasized that it was the exception rather than the rule 7 Nearly 
twenty years later, Scigliano reiterated: “Secondary ard higher education 
has been the preserve of the well-off.’8 

In more recent years, of course, the educational ga» between elite and 
mass has narrowed. Literacy is now attributed to near-y two-thirds of the 
population. By 1964, secondary school (10th to 12th g-ade) enrollment in 
South Vietnam had reached 62,000 and there were more than 20,000 in uni- 


“See Robert Marsh, The Mendarins (Glencoe: Free Press, 151), 82ff. 

“See Roy Jumper and Nguyen Thi Hue, Notes on the Political and Adm<nistrative 
History of Vietnam (Saigon: Michigan State University, 1962, mimeo). 

“See Vu Tam Ich, “A His-orical Survey of Educational DeveDpments in Vietnam,” 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Scicol Service (Lexington, Kentucky) XXXII (Dec. 1959), 
69ff.; also Virginia Thompsoa, French Indo-China (New York: Macmillan, 1937), pp. 
284-307. 

*Great Britain, Naval Intelligence Division, Indo-China (Loudon: HMSO, 1943), 
250ff. It must be rememberec that French lycees in Vietnam, th» ugh here inzluded in 
the category “secondary” schools, provided up to the equivalent o American janior col- 
lege education. 

"Charles Robequain, The Economic Development of French ‘ndo-China “London: 
Oxford University Press, 1944), p. 87. 

ae Scigliano, South Vietnam: Nation Under Stress (Boston: Houghtoa Mifflin, 
1963), p. 50. 
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versities and higher technical schools.® Thus, with only slightly less popula- 
tion than all of Vietnam in the 1930’s, educational opportunity in South 
Vietnam beyond the 10th grade was available to about 10 times more peo- 
ple than in the previous generation. 

The political elite which attracts our attention is, as in most late-devel- 
oping countries, a part of a very small upper class. No reliable survey 
of the structure of South Vietnamese society as a whole is available today, 
though we are fortunate in having some data from a recent sample drawn 
by the Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton.’° This sample is ad- 
mittedly skewed toward an over-representation of urban areas, but only 1% 
of the population is classified as “professionals” and only 8% as “white- 
collar workers,” a category which undoubtedly includes a large percentage 
that would, on income criteria, not even qualify as middle-class. The eco- 
nomic elite has been, at least until recently, dominated by the French and 
the Chinese, while the political elite has been confined to ethnic Vietnamese. 
Formerly, only among the great landlords were there those who held sig- 
nificant amounts of both political and economic power; grandiose corrup- 
tion may have allowed others to attain that distinction in recent years. 

With this very inadequate introduction to Vietnamese society and the 
place of the political elite within it, let us focus more directly on the cabinet. 
Since this is an interim report on a long-term study, the data are still quite 
incomplete and the figures can only be suggestive of characteristics. The 
decision to concentrate on the four cabinets is itself a result of data limita- 
tions. The author has had to rely primarily on a collation of published 
data: books, newspapers and Viet Nam Press. Some information has also 
been obtained from interviews. 

The cabinet has not in recent history been the exclusive—or even primary 
—locus of power within the Vietnamese political system. The Diem cabinet 
without Nhu, the Huong cabinet without General Khanh, and the Quat cab- 
inet without General Ky are merely three of the most patent instances of 
supreme political power lying outside the cabinet. Nguyen Thai has de- 
scribed how President Diem often treated his cabinet members as errand 
boys. Professor Fishel chose words which seem to best describe the situation 
when he said that the Quat cabinet was “in charge of the civil administra- 
tion.”1! Yet while the cabinet was subordinate to the Ngo family until 1963 
and under military direction since then, not to mention growing American 
influence, it is still the most significant civilian political institution within 
the South Vietnamese government and thus deserves our close attention. No 
policy decision can be implemented without the full cooperation of its 
members. 


"Republique du Viet-Nam, Secrétariat d’Etat a L’Education Nationale, Annuaire Sta- 
tistique de L’Enseignment (Saigon, 1965), pp. 80-81. 

20Qninion Research Corporation, The People of South Vietnam: How They Feel 
About the War (Princeton: Opinion Research Corporation, March 1967), p. 46. 

11Wesley R. Fishel, “Vietnam: The Broadening War,” Asian Survey (Jan. 1966), p. 51. 
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The first of the four cabinets on which we will focis is that cf Ngo Dinh 
' Diem, as constituted in 1962. This was after Diem nad weathered two un- 
successful coups, the second of which resulted in the bombing ož the palace, 
and the defection of some of the outstanding young men in his administra- 
tion, most notably Vu Van Thai, Director of the Budget and Foreign Aid. 
The second cabinet was headed by Nguyen Ngoc Tha formerly Diem’s vice- 
president, who was appointed to do the bidding of the junta headed by Gen. 
Duong Van Minh from November 1963 to January 1964. General Khanh’s 
cabinet followed. Incomplete data prevents its indusion in :he detailed 
tables; however, four members of Khanh’s government help to nake up the 
total of some fifty cabinet members about whom there is sufficient informa- 
tion to make certain generalizations. The Tran Van Tuong cab-net, formed 
in November 1964, marked an unsuccessful attempt to restore civilian gov- 
ernment while ignoring the Buddhists. It was followed in February 1965 
by the Phan Huy Quat cabinet, which, while more seasitive to religious cur- 
rents, was weakened by factional quarrels and toppled in Jume by pres- 
sures from the military. (Again, data on this cabinet are ~ery incom- 
plete.) The cabinet then formed was headed by General Nguyen Cao Ky, 
still premier today after at least three governmental reshuffles. 

Since only the transition from the Quat to the Ky cabinet was not marked 
by a fundamental—and sometimes violent—change in the top el-te of power, 
one might have expected important differences aməng the vazious minis- 
terial line-ups. In regard to educational backerourd, however, there was 
very little change. Since the Diem regime, all civil&ns on wh:ch we have 
data have attended university and nearly one-fourt in each cabinet have 
had a doctor’s degree of some kind (Table I). Thi is in contrast to only 
1.5% of the civil bureaucracy having university education as 07 1961.12 

Nor has there been a change in the locale of higher education. The two 
cabinets on which data are most comparable, the first and the “ast, seem to 
be very similar in make-up, with approximately the same ratio of U.S. to 
European to Vietnamese schools (Table II). An analysis of forty ministers 
in six cabinets since 1962 indicates that little more than one-tnird had all 
their advanced training in Vietnam, whereas 40% took all or part of their 
university work in France and a full 60% were incladed in a broader cate- 
gory of those educated in Europe and America. 

The relative impact of foreign and domestic university training is a sig- 
nificant influence on the pattern of political develowment and is receiving 
increasing attention among scholars.1° It has been cctrectly poiated out that 
under a colonial regime a modern university tends tc be an alier institution, 
even if located within the colony. Certainly Hanoi University, staffed largely 
by Frenchmen, was paiterned closely on the Gallic model. Nevertheless, the 


12S cigliano, op. cit., p. 4. 

+See M. Brewster Smith, “Foreign vs. Indigenous Educaton,” in Post Primary Edu- 
cation and Political and Economic Development, Piper and “ole, eds. (Curham: Duke 
University Press, 1964), pp. 48-74. 
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cultural experiences that accompany extended residence abroad while at- 
tending university cannot help but affect one’s values more greatly than : 
attendance at an almost identical institution within one’s own cultural 
milieu. The plurality of cabinet members who attended French universities 
in France are likely to be more westernized than their colleagues who did 
not. (They are also likely to be more disdainful of American culture.) 

Vietnamese cabinets, in fact, appear to be among the most westernized 
in Asia. Comparison with Korea in this regard is noteworthy: a study of 
political leadership there revealed that only about 25% of university grad- 
uates had attended Korean schools, while 35% had gone to Japan and 20% 
to Europe and America.*t But Japanese universities, while alien, were not 
Western. In Nehru’s 1956 cabinet, only 7 out of 26 had European degrees.*® 
A much smaller proportion of Philippine cabinet members have studied 
abroad. 

The National Liberation Front constitutes a counter-elite to Saigon’s 
leadership. Though data are neither complete nor entirely trustworthy, it is 
clear that a French education in Europe is rare among NLF Central Com- 
mittee members; only 3 out of 27 report studying in France.*® In contrast, 
in a comparable setting, a higher percentage of the leaders of the Chinese 
Communist Party in the 1930’s had educational experience in Europe and 
America than did the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang.” It 
appears that foreign education in itself is neither a decisive help nor hin- 
drance to leaders attempting to build a mass political base. Other kinds of 
experience must be more crucial. 

The average age of Saigon cabinet members stabilized from 1962 to 1964 
at around 47; then, following a slight upswing in the Quat cabinet, it 
dropped to nearly 41 with Ky, whose own youth was certainly a factor in 
bringing down the average (Table III). In Korea, a similar pattern was 
evident: the average age of civilian cabinet members was over 50; in Gen- 
eral Park’s government which followed, it was under 42. In both South 
Korea and South Vietnam, then, the ages were well below the average of 
57.7 years which obtained in Nehru’s India and which probably reflects the 
long history of the pre-independence nationalist movement there. In the 


1tBae-ho Hahn and Kyo-taik Kim, “Korean Political Leaders (1952-1962): Their 
Social Origins and Skills,” Asian Survey (July 1963), pp. 305-323. In this sample, which 
covered many leaders in addition to cabinet members, only 74% had college or university 
education; 14% attended military academy. 

15Robert North, “The Indian Council of Ministers: A Study of Origins,” in Leader- 
ship and Political Institutions in India, Richard Park and Irene Tinker, eds. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1959), p. 110. Among the pro-Western elite of Nigeria, 
only one-third had been educated in Europe or America and only half had attended 
university at all. See Hugh H. Smythe and Mabel M. Smythe, The New Nigerian Elite 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1960), p. 76. 


16See Douglas Pike, Viet Cong (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1966), pp. 422-435. 


17H arold Lasswell and Daniel Lerner, World Revolutionary Elites (Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1965), p. 382. 
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even greater stability c? Japanese society and politics, zabinet members have 
averaged nearly 60 years of age.18 

While a concentratizn on average age shows considerable stadility from 
Diem until the appearance of Ky, the spread of ages within eack cabinet is 
also important. All of -ñe four cabinets studied incluGed one or more mem- 
bers born before 1909 and one or more born in the 130’s. This constitutes 
a spread of approximately 25 years, or the difference of a generation. The 
spread from the oldest to the youngest in the 3-year period is 35 years. This 
is comparable to the ssread for Japanese cabinets from 1954 tc 1961, re- 
ported by Ward?’ to he 39 years, but considerably nore than that in the 
Indian cabinet of 195€, only 23 years.?° In any case, given the -raditional 
respect for age in Viemamese society and the great difference in life ex- 
periences between those born during the Russo-Japenese War and those 
born following the Great Depression, this age spread must be an important 
barrier to easy commuxication—let alone true consersus—withia the cab- 
inet. And certainly lack of cohesion within the Vietnamese decision-making 
elite is an important phenomenon to explain. 

With data on less than forty persons, the link betweer age group and place 
of higher education is rot decisively established, but tke trend is clear. The 
percentage of foreign trained increases in the younger age brackets. Given 
the conditions existing in Vietnam since 1941, there v ere obviously many 
advantages to studying abroad. And as might be expected, fore_gn study 
other than in France is a recent phenomenon. These Cistinctions reinforce 
generational gaps. 

The lower age of the Ky cabinet might be significaat in terms of basic 
attitudes to national prcblems. But we cannot be confident that youth cre- 
ates a more revolutionary spirit. The Ky government seems no closer to 
stamping out corruption ar to giving land to the landless than were its more 
elderly predecessors. Tke NLF Central Committee members, on -he other 
hand, had an average age of 49 in 1965; 59% of thera were bom before 
1920, compared to 13% of Ky’s first cabinet. 

Regional affiliation ir Vietnam is an important level of identi:y which 
has been overlayed—but not replaced—by nationalism. One’s regional ori- 
gins are immediately ev:dent in the type of Vietnamese spoken. Feference 
to regional differences is part of everday conversation; each region stereo- 
types the others.?* Regionalism was a problem even fcr the 19th Nguyen 
dynasty, the period of greatest Vietnamese national mity. Regional dif- 
ferences were further sharpened by the varying impact vf French >olonial- 
ism in each of the three Fy. The competition among the -lites from all three 


**Robert Ward, “Japan,” ir Modern Political Systems: Asia, Ward and Macz-idis, eds. 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1963), p. 85. 

Ibid. 

North, op. cit., p. 113. 

ee averse Tanham, “Nationalism and Revolution,” in Asia, No. 4 (Winter 1966), 
pp. 35-36. 
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regions in Saigon politics today makes the problem more intense than ever. 

Since 1966, regional differences in Vietnamese politics have come to the 
attention of the press and of many American government officials, especially 
with the cabinet crisis that preceded the 1966 Manila conference and the sub- 
sequent assassination of Tran Van Van. Scholars have been aware of the po- 
tency of regional sentiments for some time.?? Scigliano’s check of 186 higher 
civil servants in 1961 revealed the combined dominance of Northerners 
(57) and those from the Center (62) over Southerners (67), though about 
two-thirds of the population were in the South, i.e., the former Cochin-China. 
At the cabinet level, Diem first included no Southerners, but 40% were from 
the South by 1962. Subsequent cabinets did vary somewhat in the matter 
of regional composition (Table IV). No successor to Diem gave as many 
cabinet posts to those from the Center, Diem’s own region, as he did. Pre- 
mier Tho’s cabinet was overwhelmingly Southern in its composition, a re- 
action to Diem. And Ky, himself a Northerner, gave greater representation 
to the North than was true in any other cabinet. Northerners also dominated 
top military leadership. If resentment against Northerners was so intense 
that it helped bring down the Diem government in 1963, it was unlikely 
that it had disappeared in 1965, for the South continues to be under-repre- 
sented at the highest decision-making levels. That three-quarters of the NLF 
Central Committee is made up of Southerners seems well-designed to ex- 
ploit the discontent, even though the Central Committee may be no more 
powerful in its camp than the cabinet is in Saigon. 

Regional differences within a cabinet are important especially insofar as 
they coincide with the pattern of other cleavages. Much has been written 
about religious antagonisms. Precise religious breakdown of cabinets in this 
study is not possible without further data. (Religious affiliation is not 
usually part of published biographies.) Our study does show, however, 
some correlation between regional and educational backgrounds (Table V). 
Over half the Southerners on whom we have data studied in France, while 
less than 15% of the Northerners did so. In fact, less-than half of the North- 
erners had any foreign study, and two out of four of those who did go 
abroad went to the U.S. No Southern cabinet member reports an American 
educational background. This begins to give some substance to the North- 
ern image of the Southerner as being too gallicized and the Southern com- 
plaint that Northerners are too closely identified with the Americans. 

A study of career backgrounds is, of course, one of the most significant 
approaches to the analysis of elite composition. The career histories of over 
fifty ministers reveal some clear patterns. Government service—civilian and 
military, career and political—was the main occupation of 47.1% of the 
population in the 1949-54 period and 52.9% during the Diem regime (Table 
VI). What is particularly interesting is that despite the net return of over 
20% of future cabinet members from abroad, mostly in 1954 and 1955, 
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only one-fourth of this number was added to those în government service 
after 1955. This confirms the impression that many Vietnamese returned 
from overseas when Diem came to power, often with tLe intention >f serving 
their nation in government, but then were wary and did not jom the Ngo 
family regime. It is the professions of education, lew and medicine that 
seem to have gained riost from those returning frora abroad. Pre-cabinet 
careers in all business and professional categories jumped from £5.5% be- 
fore 1954 to 43.4% afterwards. Within that grouping, education made the 
largest absolute gain irom one period to the next. ‘Vhile most educators 
were In government institutions, receiving government salaries, their po- 
litical values and attitudes were probably closer to the free professions than 
to those of the bureaucrat. One measure of the degree to which Vietnamese 
teachers identify with the Saigon government may be found in tke fact that 
their profession is better represented in the membersh_p of the N_F Central 
Committee than is any other occupation. 

In Nehru’s India, recruitment to the cabinet was along different chan- 
nels; party and legislative careers were more importart than eith2- the civil 
service, business, or the professions. In the Philippizes, business and the 
professions, along with professional politics, are the main avertes to the 
cabinet. In both countries political leadership is chosen throug} elections. 
However, despite the fact that Japan also has elected governments, Jap- 
anese cabinets have been somewhat more like those n Vietnam In 1954, 
35% of cabinet members in Tokyo had risen through the bureateracy and 
only 34% through business and the professions, the rest comirg through 
political parties. 

It is not surprising that the greatest similarity to S-uth Vietnan is to be 
found in the country most like it in terms of ancien- history amd culture, 
colonial experience, and recent political developmens, South Kerea. The 
military role in Vietnamese cabinets has been somewLat less than in South 
Korea in the 1952-1962 period, since the Vietnamese nilitary has preferred 
usually to rule from cutside the cabinet. More then one-fourta of 119 
Korean cabinet members had military careers, comoared with less than 
15% of 53 in Saigon.”* The career civil servant, on the other han-L, was less 
dominant in Korea; only 18.6% of Korean cabinet members studied were 
career civil servants, compared to one-third in South Vietnam. However, 
an almost identical proportion (65%) of Korean and post-19%5 Saigon 
cabinet members cama up from military, civil ser~ice and educational 
careers. 

It is important to note that the military men in pəst-Diem cabinets all 
served under French command before 1954. Although General Park and 
other Korean officers served in Japanese forces, that service end=d nearly 
ten years earlier than for comparable Vietnamese, noz was it primarily di- 


*8Harry Benda, “Non-Western Intelligentsias as Political Eites,” in Jokr Kautsky, 
Political Change in Underdeveloped Countries (New York: W ley, 1962), 2544f. 
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rected to the suppression of Korean nationalists. Neither can the Viet- 
namese officer corps be compared with that in Indonesia, which won its 
medals fighting against European colonialism. 

When one compares the career histories of different cabinets, the pres- 
ence (under Tho, Quat or Ky) or absence (under Diem or Huong) of the 
military is the only important contrast—and in the case of Huong even this 
difference is more apparent than real (Table VII). What is more impressive 
is that four or more members of each cabinet served under Bao Dai and the 
French in a civil or military capacity. In the Tho cabinet, more than two- 
thirds of the members were in that category. Biographical data on only one 
person lists service with the Viet Minh, though there are probably more. 
At least two persons in all the cabinets except Tho’s spent all or part of the 
Bao Dai period abroad. It is easy to understand, therefore, how an ardent 
Vietnamese nationalist could view many recent cabinet members as ex-col- 
laborationists or, at least, as ex-attentistes. 

One of the most important findings which we may derive from these 
data is the degree of similarity among the four cabinets. This is partly the 
result of overlapping membership, which involves only two persons from 
the Diem to Tho cabinets, but five each from Tho’s to Khanh’s and from 
Quat’s to Ky’s. (The Oanh “caretaker cabinet” of 1964 was excluded from 
consideration precisely because it largely duplicated the previous Khanh 
ministry and lasted such a short time.) Carry-overs in the Khanh, Huong 
and Ky cabinets involved more than 25% of all posts (Table VIII). 

Overlapping membership does not extend much beyond adjacent cab- 
inets, however. No member of the Diem or Tho cabinets appears under 
either Quat or Ky. Nor did the first Ky cabinet include anyone from 
Khanh’s, and only one from Huong’s. Characteristic similarities which ex- 
tend from 1962 to 1965 need to be explained by the continuing presence in 
the cabinets of an elite with common traits rather than simply by continuity 
of membership. 

The important segment of the South Vietnamese elite of power which the 
cabinet constitutes is clearly made up of intellectuals. They are the highly 
westernized intelligentsia classified as “the new intellectuals” by Professor 
Benda.?4 But this does not mean, despite the tendency that Benda notes, that 
the Saigon elite is composed. of social revolutionaries. In fact, these latter- 
day mandarins have combined the status of bureaucrat and intelligentsia in 
a conservative style unique in Southeast Asia. It is true that some of the 
revolutionary leadership in Vietnam came out of this elite, but that very 
defection seems to have hardened the attachment of the remainder to the 
status quo. Though in part the military leadership comes from different 
social strata, it seems—despite some verbal innovation—to accommodate 
quickly to much of the value system of the older elite, hoping perhaps to 
overcome the resentment against the nouveau arrivé. 
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Benda explains the redicalism of the intelligentsia in the nev states in 
terms of the unemploy2d or underemployed graduate This is certainly an 
important part of the historical picture in many place:. It was urdoubtedly 
one of the factors spurring a revolutionary nationalizt movemert in Viet- 
nam in the 1930’s.25 World War II and the Indo-Chine War whic2 followed 
changed the situation in two important respects, howe~er. In the ‘irst place, 
the educational output ir: Vietnam was held down, at East at the university 
level. Secondly, though the number of Vietnamese sttdents in France and 
the U.S. grew rapidly in the late 1940’s and 1950’s, this did not mean an 
increase in the supply of graduates in Vietnam. Condit ons were s> bad that 
almost everyone who could stayed abroad. The ardent rationalist who would 
not work for the French was often averse to guerrilla v arfare as vell. Thus, 
despite the snail’s pace et which the French nationalized the bureaucracy, 
the number of Vietnamese applicants did not grow very much fester. And 
those who felt most comfortable about entering the civil service vere those 
whose families were al-eady part of the bureaucratic intellectual elite. By 
the early 1950’s they saw radicalism, in the form of the Viet Minh, as a 
threat to their own posi-ion. The present political elite -s the legacy of those 
developments. (The great expansion of university education within South 
Vietnam in the last desade—without a corresponding increase in appro- 
priate jobs—could change the pattern in the near futume, however.) 

In sum, the South V-etnamese cabinets and perhaps raost of the rest of 
the political elite have been constituted by a highly westernized intelli- 
gentsia. Though the people of South Vietnam seem to Ee in a revclutionary 
mood, this elite is harcly revolutionary. Whereas the Indonesiaw govern- 


TABLE I 
Level of Education of Cabinet Membe-s 
CABINET 

Highest Level 

of Education Ciem Tho Huong Ky Æl Cabinets* % 
Vietnamese Classical 

Studies 1 0 0 0 l 1.9% 
Military Academy 0 3 0 2 5 9.5 
University or Higher 

Technical School T 5 9 10 30 56.6 
M.D., Ph.D. or LL.D. 4 3 4 4 17 32.1 
Total 12 11 13 16 53 150.1% ** 
Data Not Available 3 4 2 l 26 
TOTAL Persons 

in Cabinet 15 15 15 17 79 


*This column is not the sun of the four preceding columns, simce a few persons from 
the Khanh and Quat cabin=ts are included and there is som: overlap of personnel 
among, the four cabinets covered above. 

** Total may be more than 1(0%, due to rounding. 
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ment suffered for years from an excess of “agitators” and “symbol manipu- 
lators” in its elite,2° Saigon today is witnessing the disadvantages inherent 
in rule by post-Confucian administrators. It seems unlikely that the solution 
to Vietnam’s ills is simply, as one cabinet member put it, “better adminis- 
tration.” 





TABLE II 
Place of Higher Education’ of Cabinet Members 
CABINET 

Place of 
Higher Education Diem Tho Huong Ky Al Cabinets* % 
Vietnam 3 3 3 3 15 37.5% 
France, or Vietnam 

and France 4, 5 5 4 16 40.0 
Part in USA 2 2 l 2 7 17.5 
Japan, Britain 0 0 l l 2 5.0 
Total 9 10 10 10 40 100% 
Data Not Available 6 5 5 7 39 
TOTAL Persons in 

Cabinet 15 15 15 17 79 





*Those in the Diem, Tho, Khanh, Huong, Quat or First Ky cabinets. 





TABLE III 
Age Distribution of Cabinet Members and Average Age by Cabinet 
CABINET 
Age Diem Tho Huong Ky Al Cabinets* 

1900-1904 2 0 1 0 3 
1905-1909 1 1 2 1 4 
1910-1914 3 5 3 1 13 
1915-1919 4 4 3 0 8 
1920-1924 l 0 3 6 12 
1925-1929 0 3 l 5 10 
1930-1934 l l L 1 3 
1935-1940 0 0 0 1 l 
TOTAL 12 14 14 15 54 
Data Not Available 3 1 1 2 25 
Number of Persons 

in Cabinet 15 15 15 17 79 
Average Age on 

Taking Office 47,9 45.2 47.6 41.4 


*Those in the Diem, Tho, Khanh, Huong, Quat or First Ky cabinets. 


2®See Herbert Feith, The Decline of Constitutional Democracy in Indonesia (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1962). 
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TABLE IV 
Place of Birth of Cabinet Members 
CABINET 

Region Diem Tho Huong Ky Il Cabinets” % 
South 6 11 8 6 28 50% 
Central/South 3 2 1 2 9 16.0 
Central/North 1 0 0 0 2 3.6 

ort 3 1 4, 6 16 28.6 
Elsewhere (Loas) 0 0 0 l I 1.8 
Total 13 14 13 15 56 100% 
Data Not Available 2 l 2 2 23 
Total Persons in 

Cabinet 15 15 15 17 79 


*Persons in the Diem, Tho, Huong, Khanh, Quat and First Ky c binets. 


TABLE V 
Correlation Beiween Place of Education and Face oj Birth 


PLACE O7 BIRTH 


South North Total 
Place of Higher Education (28) (16) 
Vietnam 4, 7 lI 
All or Part Foreign 15 4, lE 
Total 19 11 2E 
Data Not Available 9 5 
TABLE VI 
Career Histories of Cabinet Members 
1949-1953 Diem Period1 
Cabinet Member 3 — 
National Assembly 0 2 
Sub-total: Political Office 3 (3.9%) 2 (3.8%) 
Secretary-General, Director-General, 
Chiefrof Province, or equivalent rank 5 12 
Lower rank civil servant ` 8 6 
Military officer 8 8 
Sub-total: Career Government Official 21 (41.2%) 26 (49.1%) 
Educator 4, 8 
Judge, lawyer 3 6 
Sub-total: Professionals 7 p 
(including government employees) 7 (3.7%) 14 (26.4%) 
Journalist 1 0 
Doctor and dentist 2 5 
Banker and businessman 3 4, 
Sub-total: Business and free Professions 6 ( 18%) 9 (17.0%) 
Exile, or study abroad 13 (25.5%) 2 (3.8%) 
With the Viet Minh 1 2.0%) 0 (0.0%) 
TOTAL 51 ( 00%) 53 (100.1%) * 
Data Not Available 28 26 


1For Diem cabinet members, this indicates pre-1960 position: 
*Total may be more than 100%, due to rounding. 
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TABLE VII 
Pre-Diem Career History of Cabinet Members, by Cabinet 
DIEM THO HUONG KY 
Secretary-General, Director-General, etc. 1 3 l 1 
Lower rank civil servant 3 3 3 1 
Military officer 0 3 0 3 
Educator l 0 2 1 
Judge, lawyer 0 ] 1 1 
Journalist l 0 0 0 
Doctor, dentist, pharmacist 0 1 0 l 
Banker, businessman 0 1 1 1 
Exile, study abroad 4 2 2 2 
With Viet Minh 0 0 1 0 
TOTAL in cabinet 15 15 15 17 
Data not available 5 l 4 6 
TABLE VIII 
Members of Five Cabinets From Previous Cabinets 
Diem Tho Khanh Huong Quat KyI 
DIEM * 2 0 0 0 0 
THO * 5 2 0 0 
KHANH * 2 1. 0 
HUONG + ] 1 
QUAT + 5 
KYI * 
Total 
Positions 15 15 18 15 19 17 99 
Total 
Carry-overs — 2 5 4 2 6 
Percent of 
Carry-overs 13.3 27.8 26.7 10.5 35.3 





oe WURFEL is Associate Professor of Political Science at the University of 
ssouri. 


THE UBIQUITY OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
ROLE IN COUNTERINSURGENCY 


CHARLES A. JOINER 





One of the most disquieting commentaries on South Vietnam— 
and on American involvement in South Vietnam—is William A. Nigh- 
swonger’s Rural Pacification in Vietnam. This analysis by an articulate 
and sympathetic participant-observer of legitimate government revolution- 
ary counterinsurgency warfare lists a series of programs which failed. Yet 
it is not the failures that are overly disturbing. Nor is it the specific inade- 
quacies of projects in his Quang Nam Province case study or of nationwide 
projects that lead to a generally pessimistic evaluation of the fortunes for 
revolutionary development in South Vietnam. Specific inadequacies can 
be found to a degree in any project analogous to those pursued in the Viet- 
namese setting; comparisons with Malaya and the Philippines, while ad- 
mittedly overexaggerated, are analogous enough to prove the point.? But 
such inadequacies are problems of detail, whether of great detail or small. 
Problems of this sort should be susceptible to solution if they are accom- 
panied by an expanded commitment of resources, both human and material, 
and by minimal administrative adaptations permitting increased flexibility 
and coordination of effort, and by some requisite minimal amount of luck. 
And luck in counterinsurgency, typically, is opportunity seized upon in an 
expeditious and opportunistic manner. 

What is disquieting about Nighswonger’s list of social, economic, politi- 
cal, military and administrative project failures is that there was nothing 
intrinsic in the concepts underlying their initiation which automatically 
precluded their success. Certainly most of them had and continue to have 
enormous potential for attaining counterinsurgency objectives. It is even 
possible that almost any one of the failures could be taken off the shelf, 
given a small amount of procedural dusting, and tried again successfully 
under more auspicious circumstances. 

This latter thesis rests upon the assumption that the concepts and types 
of projects applied thus far in revolutionary development in South Viet- 
nam actually have been relatively adequate to the task. (This point is made 
most advisedly.) It assumes further that circumstances have remained in- 
auspicious for success because the government and administration of South 


*William A. Nighswonger, Rural Pacification in Vietnam (New York: Praeger, 1966). 
* Richard L., Clutterbuck provides an excellent comparison of counterinsurgency in 
Malaya and Vietnam. The Long, Long War (New York: Praeger, 1966). 
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Vietnam have been inadequate structurally and functionally to cope with 
the problems of development, of insurgency, and even of governing. And 
most certainly nearly all of the problems continue to hinge upon the many 
failures of governing itself. Even the “Komer Report” acknowledges this. 
Due to this failure, South Vietnam provides the most dramatic and expen- 
sive case study supporting Davis B. Bobrow’s general hypothesis concern- 
ing so-called “civic action” or “revolutionary development.” 

Indeed, the general implication of our hypotheses is that the local armies 

and governments best suited to the official American image of civic ac- 

tion are those already best qualified to meet popular aspirations and 

frustrate Communist maneuvers. Those indigenous armies and govern- 

ments whose unsatisfactory behavior gave rise to the American adoption 

of the civic action doctrine are the least willing and able to use this 

strategy effectively. The irony of this situation points to the unremoved 

need for American efforts in many cases to modify either the local mili- 

tary or government or to reconcile ourselves to a curtailed set of objec- 

tives for the future of the developing nations.® 

Bobrow’s theme is a corollary of Edward W. Weidner’s general hy- 
pothesis for development administration, an hypothesis that could have been 
written following analysis of the United States counterinsurgency role in 
South Vietnam: “The programs of technical assistance in public adminis- 
tration have been successful in direct proportion to the clarity and precise- 
ness of the development goals of the host government and the firmness and 
determination with which it has worked to attain them.” 

Considering that development goals provide the foundation for auspicious 
conditions associated with revolutionary counterinsurgency, Weidner’s 
thesis is of special value. Even a cursory evaluation of the “Komer Report” 
testifies that all hope for the Revolutionary Development program rests 
upon clear, precise development goals implemented with firmness and deter- 
mination by the Saigon government, by its various ministries, and by its 
military and local governmental administrative apparatus. As Professor 
Nghiem Dang has noted, “the effective role of public administration seems 
to be the supreme hope of Viet-Nam, and its endeavor to promote the social 
and economic well-being of the nation.”® 

The year following the Honolulu conference did provide reason for quite 
cautious optimism in this regard. Premier Ky’s government at least sur- 


* Davis B. Bobrow, “The Civil Role of the Military: Some Critical Hypotheses,” in 
Sr aa of Defense Policy, edited by Davis B. Bobrow (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1965), p. 283. . 

“Edward W. Weidner, Technical Assistance in Public Administration Overseas: The 
Case for Development Administration (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1964), 
p. 202. Extent of clarity of goals is considered as a factor influencing the propensity 
of organization members to contribute their talents and energies in an optimum fashion 
to organizational activities. James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations (New 
York: Wiley, 1958), p. 185. 

5 Nghiem Dang, Viet-Nam: Politics and Public Administration (Honolulu: East-West 
Center Press, 1966), p. 323. 
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vived the period and all of the programs of revolutiorary develozment in- 
deed were initiated and advanced with varying degrzes of success. The 
GVN was formally committed to the doctrine and mo lest progress toward 
over-all development gozls was manifested in solid elec-oral and civic action 
steps. Caution, however, requires mention that the proj2cts genera_ty lauded 
in the “Komer Report” were really not more than extensions cr adapta- 
tions of the projects Nighswonger evaluated with fairness and o>¥ectivity. 
Further caution requires mention also that the officie. evaluation of post- 
Honolulu programs remzins rosier than the facts and that the gcrvernment 
is only relatively, rathe> than absolutely, more stable faan its prececessors. 


THE Lack oF UBIQUITY oF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


An hypothesis central to counterinsurgency policies (i.e., “reve_utionary 
development,” “revolutionary warfare,” “modern warfare,” ete: is that 
only effective administration can cope with insurgenc- conditions Revolu- 
tionary warfare operations have the greatest potential for success in areas 
that historically have not been subject to the operational admiristration 
of a particular nation-s-ate. In South Vietnam, the regions of greatest NLF 
strength generally have 3een locales that have not beer effectively zoverned 
by the central regime since World War II. Further, large areas within both 
Vietnam and Laos cannot be considered as having evez been under de facto 
governmental control. The mountain areas, particulzrly, have proved to 
be beyond the scope of Chinese, Thai, Vietnamese, o- French aiministra- 
tion. In such sections insurgents find their natural abodes. 

Operating within a rural milieu, an insurgency org -nization finds either 
alienated residents or, more frequently, residents wLose entire socializa- 
tion has omitted little bat the most occasional referenze to an outside gov- 
ernment. Living in comparative isolation, knowing cen-ral rule onzy casually 
in the form of an infrezuent but corrupt mandarin, o- having ercountered 
government only in the guise of some past military maneuver nea- their vil- 
lage, many peasants naturally have no commitment to the regime: operating 
out of a national or provincial capital. This does nct signify anarchy or 
lack of commitment tc established order. Actually, within the sounds of 
locally accepted mores, village government not infrequently provides more 
relative economic security and social stability than does the natiorel govern- 
ment in the regions it in fact does govern. But the very existenc of estab- 
lished governing local elites whose judgments are acceptable to village 
residents provides oppzsition to the legitimacy of a non-adminis-ering re- 
gime’s claim to govern even in the abstract. 

This elite whose legitimacy is accepted locally ofter plays a vital role in 
the plans of insurgents. Local elites, if they can be persuadec by some 
means, are likely to adopt the course they deem essertial for personal and 


€ John C. Donnell and Charles A. Joiner, “Struggle Politic and the Bigger War,” 
Asian Survey (January 19€7), pp. 53-68. 
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community survival. The insurgents may or may not lay claim to the right 
to govern in a village, but even if they do not make such a claim they will 
demand acquiescence in matters of importance, such as disobedience to na- 
tional directives and provision of stocks from the community-controlled 
supply chests. 

As the only viable administration, village elites are likely to take such 
steps as they consider necessary to pacify those who threaten the commu- 
nity. Being practical local politicians, they also may permit themselves to 
be co-opted by the threatening forces. Such a tactic would be categorized 
as quisling in developed societies, but is rather simple logic when neither 
local leadership nor its constituency has any commitment to the lawful na- 
tional government. Once co-opted, the village elite have reason to work 
more closely with insurgents if the co-optation experience proves profitable 
to the community. It provides the basis for development of a commitment 
to an external force. Finally, the experience of co-optation and subsequent 
commitment subjects the community to potential reprisal from the central 
government. While the entire process is one of being damned if you do 
and damned if you don’t, the choice of potential retribution from an occa- 
sional visitor as opposed to imminent destruction by physically present 
insurgents is rarely a difficult one to make. 

Successful counterinsurgency in Vietnam, as one instance of the general 
hypothesis, has always been contingent upon whether the Saigon govern- 
ment could become an “administering” regime. As Sir Robert Thompson 
has observed: “Unless an effective administration is maintained and steadily 
improved by the recruitment and training of the best young men in the 
country, national policies become meaningless because, without the func- 
tioning of an effective administration, no policies can be carried out.”? As 
principles of government go, this is as simple as any rule can be. But in 
an underdeveloped nation, the principle is far from simple in application. 
In the final analysis, lack of administration has always been the core of 
National Liberation Front success. Insurgency is relegated to mere ter- 
rorism when it operates against a “governing” regime. And terrorism, al- 
though an important ingredient, is unsufficient in itself to produce an in- 
surgency-motivated state of emergency. The people are a “sea” for revolu- 
tionaries only when the “people” live in a vacuum situation. 

China fell to the forces which thrived in such a sea because the Chiang 
regime became nothing more than an urban faction. The Republic simply 
failed to administer territory. Gaining first where government was least, 
the communists provided an administrative system of their own. Edgar 
Snow’s description of the socialist regime even during its dark days in 
the mid-1930’s depicts an administered territory with a population identi- 
fying itself with and committed to an administrative system.? The “sea” 





an Robert Thompson, Defeating Communist Insurgency (New York: Praeger, 1966), 
‘p. 161. 
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was a group accepting the norms and goals of a government which provided 
services, protection and a legal order. 

In South Vietnam, certain rural areas provide a situacion somewhat simi- 
lar to that of China before 1949. Certain sections in Tau Mau peninsula 
and Zone D have been under Viet Minh administration almost continuously 
since World War II. These sections are in many ways identical to those 
in the highlands of Tonkin under Viet Minh control ducing the anti-French 
war. Bernard Fall’s description and analysis of Viet Kinh administration 
during that struggle could serve as a textbook on government and admin- 
istration in areas of the south today.® In most of the :outh, however, the 
NLF is not the day-to-day government, but it is a force in policy making 
by local elites. Through terror, threats, bribery, cajoliag, persuasion and, 
most important, organizational successes, the NLF has >ecome an external 
power to which village leaders must be accountable. ALF members may 
become part of the local officialdom and NLF guerrillas may bring to task 
publicly those decision makers who choose courses deened detrimental to 
NLF interests. These tactics are effective only to the extent that the legal 
government lacks administrative controls operationally in a given village 
and area. 

Many of the difficulties of operational control are d:rectly traceable to 
the evolution of Vietnamese public administration. To a great ex-ent, the 
fortunes of the NLF are 2qually traceable to this evolut on. The overlay of 
Chinese, French, and American concepts of administ-ative theory upon 
the Vietnamese administrative system has resulted in a Omplicated govern- 
ing process. Unfortunately, the French overlay reinforced the nor-activist 
aspects of Vietnam’s administrative practices while destroying the founda- 
tions of the popular acquiescence to a Confucianist literati philosophy of 
emulation and harmony. The pre-French period witnessed gradual develop- 
ment of a sophisticated, fairly rationalized system of mandarinate rule.!° 
But this system, emphasizing as it did proper protocol woles for ru_ers and 
ruled, remained limited in scope. Regional autonomy particularly south- 
ern provincialism) and village autonomy, as well as problems of communi- 
cation, continually delimited the local presence of the Vietnamese govern- 
ment. The long French era subordinated the position of the Vietnamese 
within the governing scheme, extended greatly the strucwres and fanctions 
of government beyond the caretaker activities of the incperial regime, and 
created an aura of cont-actualism and bureaucratism.-1 Yet the French 


® Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China (New York: Random Horse, 1938). 

2 oo B. Fall, Le Viet Minh 1945-1960 (Paris: Librairie urmand Colia, 1960), 
pp. 75-85. 

*°Roy Jumper and Nguyen Thi Hue, Notes on the Political and Administrctive His- 
tory of Vietnam: 1802-1962 (Saigon: Michigan State University Advisory Group 
[M.S.U.G.] 1962). 

1 Walter R. Sharp, “Some Observations on Public Administ-ation in Indochina,” 
Public Administration Review (Winter 1954), pp. 40-51. 
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failed to provide a universal presence of government and administration.” 
This failure as much as any other single factor doomed colonialism after 
World War II. 

Since 1954, South Vietnam has not recovered administratively from the 
vacuum left from the French era. It would have been a herculean chore 
to provide a universal presence of government and administration immedi- 
ately following the destruction of the Indochina War and the withdrawal 
of the French governing apparatus. Evaluation of the initial successes of 
the Diem government varies widely, but regardless of appraisal of the rather 
phenomenal occurrence of GVN survival, the fact of long-range impor- 
tance is that the Diem era did not witness establishment of an administra- 
tive system capable of governing the entire territory of Vietnam. However, 
Diem did attempt to govern below the district level. His much condemned 
abolition of village elections even carried the seed of a truly revolutionary 
extension of national government. But the Republic was not geared to im- 
plement such an ambitious possibility, and Diem was unable to pursue the 
goal effectively. Whatever potential for creation of a nationwide network 
of administration existed was dissipated after his first years in office. As 
Malcolm W. Browne has remarked: “the biggest factor in the disenchant- 
ment of the Vietnamese people with the Diem regime was his failure to do 
anything to change the French colonial system of administration. And this 
fatal flaw appears to be no less true of Diem’s successors.”*“ 

The problems of administration faced by Diem and his successors were 
to a great extent, although not universally, the product of the so-called 
“fonctionnaire spirit.” This phenomenon, hardly unique in an underdevel- 
oped ex-colonial nation, ‘has been described in the following uncomplimen- 
tary manner by Nguyen Thai: the fonctionnaires “manifested a certain 
reluctance to lead and act; they tended to avoid decisions and to advance 
procedure to cover their unwillingness to assume responsibility; they were 
more concerned with their civil service status and its petty privileges than 
any national program of administrative activity.”’° The characteristics fre- 
quently attributed include the following:*® 

Corruption: a legacy of French destruction of the philosopher king, tradi- 

tional ethics concept of the mandarinate and of the breakdown of 


12 Paul Mus, “The Role of the Village in Vietnamese Politics,” Pacific Affairs (Sep- 
tember 1949) , pp. 265-272. 

18 Roy Jumper, “Mandarin Bureaucracy and Politics in South Vietnam,” Pacific Af- 
fairs (March 1957), pp. 47-58. 

a Malcolm W. Browne, The New Face of War (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1965), 
p. 216. 

Plas Thai, Is South Vietnam Viable? (Manila: Carmelo and Bauermann, 1962), 
p. 46. 

16 Guy H. Fox and Charles A. Joiner, “Perceptions of the Vietnamese Public Admin- 
istration System,” Administrative Science Quarterly (March 1964), pp. 443-481. Also: 
John T. Dorsey, “The Bureaucracy and Political Development in South Viet Nam,” in 
Bureaucracy and Political Development, edited by Joseph La Palombara (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press. 1963), pp. 318-359; and: Roy Jumper, “Problems of 
Public Administration in South Vietnam,” Far Eastern Survey (1957), pp. 183-190. 
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controls during the Indochina War; family protection; Ung Ho 
(bribery). 

Legalistic orientation: a product of French training and continental ad- 
ministrative law emphasis; highly procedural. 

Personal aloofness: Vietnamese administrators in white suits looked down 
upon their constituencies but had lost their Confucianist-inculcated 
sense of responsibility; authoritarian behavior, status consciousness. 

Cadre system: basically an employee classification system guaranteeing 
position, promotion, and salary on the basis of degrees. 

Attentist: hesitated to commit themselves, to assume responsibility or to 
make decisions; survival primary goal. 

Parachutists: rapid advancement of lower level cadres during last days 
of French and after 1954; mostly fonctionnaires and not mandarins. 

Urban elitists: represented small proportion of population. 

Static, non-activist: little initiative; buck passing. 

The structural-functional problems that have also plagued the GVN would 
have rendered administration difficult even in the absence of insurgency 
conditions. The imperial civil service in effect had been dismantled by the 
French. The French personnel system, geared to its complicated governing 
scheme of a unitary government, tutelary control, integrated administrative 
structure and centralization, assumed close administrative controls and a 
high degree of professionalism.17 Recruitment, advancement, and position 
were contingent upon a cadre scheme based ultimately upon pre-entry edu- 
cation.*® Financial as well as structural controls were highly proceduralized 
and legalistic.1® The ministerial system, combined with subordinate local 
governments, required overlapping jurisdictions, numerous lines of admin- 
istrative responsibility, and a complicated set of checks and balances prior 
to and following many decisions. Local and national government structure 
changed drastically after 1954, further complicating the personnel assign- 
ments and the matter of jurisdictions. Offices to implement technical pro- 
grams continued to proliferate after 1954. Personnel shortages, in both 
generalist and technical cadres, were critical. Training procedures were 
incompatible with functional requirements. Most important, the entire sys- 
tem inherited from the French was one that allowed the state simply to rule 
the population. Service functions were always subordinate. In short, the 
role of government and the structural-functional apparatus created to carry 
out this role had little relationship to universally administering to and for 
the total constituency. It was the Diem regime’s principal weakness that this 
role was not changed. 


17 Charles A. Joiner, Public Administration in the Saigon Metropolitan Area (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Agency for International Development, 1963) , Ch. 3. 

** Dale L. Rose, The Vietnamese Civil Service System (Saigon: M.S.U.G., 1961) ; and: 
Dang, op. cit., Ch. 5. 

+° Marvin Murphy, Budgetary Administration in Vietnam (Saigon: M.S.U.G., 1956) ; 
and: Dang, op. cit., Ch. 6. 
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Administrative inadequacies were compounded measurably during the 
later. period of Diem’s rule, when increased centralization of decision mak- 
ing rendered a bulky structure almost inoperable under the insurgency crisis 
condition.2° To an extent, the problem of centralization in decision making 
was ameliorated following the coup of November 1963. The rapid turnover 
of leading personnel and the reinstatement of the regional delegate system 
under the corps commanders in fact provided an overcompensation for that 
important fault of the Diem period. 

Few of the inadequacies of administration were altered by post-coup 
events, though the entire Revolutionary Development (RD) program can 
be viewed as a procedure for working toward building a viable administra- 
tive system.2! Perhaps this is impossible under insurgency circumstances. 
While limited, the progress in Vietnam toward improvements in govern- 
ment and administration since Honolulu seems to testify that the task is 
not necessarily impossible. But the potential for success remains contingent 
upon GVN commitment to developmental goals. 


“_ Eradication of Communist terror and interference, by destroying their local infra- 
structure and making it possible for the rural population to escape communist tyranny 
and control and thus to restore peace and security; 

—Establishment of administrative machinery to allow the rural population to govern 
themselves and develop their villages and hamlets; 

—Building of popular self-defense capacity, with proper training systems to enable the 
rural population to resist Vietcong interference, and to prevent VC infiltration; 
—Promotion of a new national spirit of solidarity, respect of freedom and human rights, 
moral integrity, self-respect. Also, a spirit of science and progress, a spirit of respon- 
sibility toward the national purpose. 

Measures being carried out to bring a bright new life to the peasants included: 
—Eradication of illiteracy, development of mass education; 

—Land reform, rational redistribution of land as well as changes in land tenure; 
—Development of agricultural and artisanal techniques, in order to improve production 
and reduce poverty; 

—Development of means of communication and transportation. 

—Flimination of corruption, nepotism and feudalism. 

—Fradication of diseases.” 


CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES AND 
POLITICAL FUNCTIONS 


To a great extent, implementation of the commitment to RD goals—as- 
suming it is a sincere commitment on the part of the GVN—vwill be a func- 
tion of the type of government established under the 1967 Constitution. A 
representative regime elected by popular mandate, permitting greater ad- 
ministrative decentralization and elective councils at local levels, potentially 
can overcome many obstacles of local leadership and popular opposition 


2° Fox and Joiner, op. cit. 

21 John C. Donnell, “The War, the Gap, and the Cadre,” Asia, No. 4 (Winter 1966), 
pp. 49-71. Also: Robert Shaplen, “Letter from South Vietnam” New Yorker (March 
12, 1966). Major General Nguyen Duc Thang has listed Revolutionary Development 
program targets as being the following (from a press review quoted in Viet-Nam Bul- 
letin, Vol. 1, Nos. 3 and 4, March-April 1967, p. 55): l 
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that have historically hindered Vietnamese administrative processes. How- 
ever, pragmatically and operationally,.within the framework of a represen- 
tative government, implementation of Revolutionary Development goals also 
will be a function of the specific administrative organizations assigned re- 
sponsibilities for each sub-goal. 

In South Vietnam the all-important operational phase, i.e., the actual 
administration of programs, will continue to be a weak link in counterinsur- 
gency. Stable and unstable governments, civilian and military regimes, and 
regimes that have appeared to support materially as well as formally the 
various RD goals, have encountered this problem. 

In addition, under the new system of government as under each of the 
previous ones, certain fundamental axioms of organization theory will be 
applicable which will create problems in RD implementation. Inevitably 
and properly, administrative organizations (1) will vie to have internal 
goals elevated to the highest policy priorities, (2) will advance logic to 
stress the necessity of receiving allocation of as many resources as possible, 
(3) will request optimum jurisdiction and substantial autonomy for opera- 
tions, and (4) will insist that the goals and operations of alternate admin- 
istrative organizations be subordinate in the arenas of their interests.?2 

To the dedicated, such priorities are perceived as just. Objectives to which 
organizational professionals devote their vocational endeavors and repu- 
tations are naturally not only right, in and of themselves, but are also more 
important and effective problem-solving ends than those of others. The 
rights, powers, facilities and resources of subordinates within the organi- 
zation must be protected and enhanced regardless of the impact this has 
upon the operations of other organizations. This does not necessitate overt 
conflict with other organizations operating within the same geographical 
or functional area. Cooperation may in fact be deemed desirable, as it may be 
useful or even a prerequisite for goal achievement.” 

Activities of many administrative structures may be ultimately directed 
toward identical general public policy objectives, e.g., eliminating poverty, 
eradicating conurbation problems such as those of the Saigon metropolitan 
area, or winning a war. The question to the principal decision makers of 
one organization rarely will be whether other structures should exist or 
function. Instead, the relevant questions are: (1) do the other organizations 
function as supplemental or as primary units in general and in particular 
fields? (2) do the other organizations have a primary, joint, or secondary 
position in strategy formulation, in specific tactical decisions, and in access 
to superior policy formulating structures? (3) do the other organizations 
have more, equal, or less of a posture for making demands upon the allo- 


22 Charles A. Joiner, Organizational Analysis (East Lansing: Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 1964), Ch. 4. A good discussion of organizational goals is found in Amitai Etzioni’s 
A Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations (New York: Free Press, 1961), Ch. 4 

3° Charles A. Joiner, Dynamics of Administrative Situations (Saigon: M.S.U.G., 1962), 
pp. 132-37, 
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cation of various resources? (4) finally, and in many ways often less con- 
crete, is the “orientation” of other organizations perceived by superior 
policy makers, by clientele groups, and by any other relevant organizations 
as the principal “orientation” in the policy area??* In agricultural policy, 
for example, this “orientation” difference between administrative structures 
may be the distinction between an “owner” and “renter” orientation. In 
revolutionary counterinsurgency warfare, the perennial competing orienta- 
tions are “political” and “military.” 

Due to these two orientations, administering against revolutionary war- 
fare typically is considered to be either of the civil or military variety. As 
Marion J. Levy, Jr. has observed: “The focus on armed force organizations 
as things apart from general civilian concerns—as a necessary evil at best— 
has obscured attention to what may be the most efficient vehicle for the 
maximization of modernization with a minimization of the uncontrolled 
spread of side effects.”*> The underlying supposition is that the military ap- 
paratus must remain in a position subordinate to the civilian one. 

One problem in revolutionary warfare, however, cannot be resolved by 
a simplistic civilian-military structural division. The raison d’etre of revo- 
lutionary warfare is primarily, if not exclusively, related to political func- 
tions. The division functionally is not between civil-military but between 
political-military. In all warfare, political factors ultimately must be given 
priority. In revolutionary warfare, political factors are not only primary 
priorities, they are the hub around which the wheel of all activities turns. 
Military activities supplement according to a political timetable. 7° 

Military administration, where necessary and feasible, also can provide 
for regular civil functions to be performed.?* When an area has been cleared, 
a period of military administration is almost inevitable. The skill with 
which such administration is carried out is of tremendous importance in 
terms of obtaining a political commitment from inhabitants. It is entirely 
possible that anti-insurgency organizations can be initiated by special divi- 
sions of the military itself after an area is cleared. Special agit-prop teams 
should arrive almost immediately following the retreat of insurgency con- 
tingents. These teams may be military or civic action, but their tactics are 
standard:*® population census; extensive interviewing followed by inten- 
sive interviewing; creation of provisional government to provide basic ser- 
vices with minimum disturbance of previous civic functions; provision of 
relief to the needy, grain to farmers, etc.; initiation of a lien gia system 
with both secret membership and an open membership for purposes of cre- 


2t Charles A. Joiner, “Adaptations of Operating Structures of Government Administra- 
hs ay Pene Journal of the Academy of Management (December 1961), pp. 

28Marion J. Levy, Jr., Modernization and the Structure of Societies (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1966), p. 605, Also: Edward B. Glick, Peaceful Conflict: 
The Nonmilitary Use of the Military (Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Books, 1967). 


*°George K. Tanham, Communist Revolutionary Warfare: The Viet Minh in Indochina 
(New York: Praeger, 1961), p. 140. 
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ating a local government; and indoctrination. Services should first empha- 
size those functions (road building, well digging, etc.) which the former 
de facto regime was unable to provide but had promised. Most important 
for this stage, however, is the creation of an organization for activating 
energies, resources and commitments. The elite to be co-opted through pro- 
viding them with organizational leadership roles may be known prior to 
the clearing operation, or may be determined as a result of the intensive 
interviewing procedure, or may be former leaders brought back by the gov- 
ernment. 

Given the primacy of political functions, civil objectives must always be 
of highest priority. But this can easily assume a much too limited scope for 
specific structures. In most instances where functional differentiation in- 
deed is an identifiable political and cultural characteristic, the civil struc- 
tures can be relied upon to implement development as well as “regular” 
public functions. Yet to deny such functions to appropriate military struc- 
tures would be to defy significant historical example as well as the non- 
differentiation characteristic of an underdeveloped society’s politics. For ex- 
ample, Kisenstadt’s and Witfogel’s lists of military structures performing 
diffuse societal functions including large-scale developmental administration 
activities present a vital element in maintaining stable, viable civilizations.29 
Certainly contemporary cases are equally numerous. 

The increased stability of Pakistan, for example, following the rise to 
prominence of a military bureaucracy, is an impressive testimony to the 
rationalization of administration possible under the direction of primarily 
military structures. Such instances, in short, have provided a better system 
for getting the trains to run at least a bit more on schedule. If these were 
their only accomplishments serious doubt might be present as to their ability 
to cope better with a revolutionary warfare situation. However, improved 
administration does provide the foundation for additional benefits of a more 
political nature. 

First, the goals of development, harsh as they frequently are, can buttress 
a society from overwhelming immediate deprivation. Second, despite the 
inconsistency of military supremacy with the typical Western democratic 
model, it would be a mistake to assume that such supremacy is inevitably 
less representative or less capable of sharing operational power than prede- 
cessors or plausible alternate elites. Despite its “guided” nature, Pakistan’s 
system is more inclusive of diverse political interests than was the regime it 


** Amos A. Jordan, Jr., Foreign Aid and the Defense of Southeast Asia (New York: 
Praeger, 1962), pp. 184-188. 

"e Roger Trinquier, Modern Warfare: A French View of Counterinsurgency (New 
York: Praeger, 1964) , Part Two. 

2? S. N. Eisenstadt, The Political Systems of Empires (New York: Free Press, 1963) ; 
ete Witfogel, Oriental Despotism (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
1957). 
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displaced.3? An argument can be made for many other military-led govern- 
ments, including Egypt, Ghana, Indonesia and South Korea. 

The extent to which military-guided political systems have been success- 
ful has been a function of several features: (1) capable, relatively efficient, 
and relatively incorrupt administration, (2) co-optation of significant in- 
terests, -é:¢., local and religious concerns, students, etc., and (3) articula- 
tion of an ideology acceptable to nationalist orientation but pragmatic 
- enough to retain ability for needed operational (and foreign policy) adapta- 
tions. 

Thus, the formal public administration structures assigned developmental 
functions realistically can be civilian or military or a combination of the 
two. But in a developing nation, and particularly in one experiencing revo- 
lutionary warfare, it is essential that personnel at all levels directing both 
civil structures and military structures involved in RD be subject to public 
and development administration training.3* When possible, this should be 
formal training, but it should be continually reinforced by in-service admin- 
istrative training programs. The significant element is that the orientation 
of the structure(s) must be a political orientation. As a general rule, military 
administration will display less of a propensity for a political developmental 
role. Because this is the primary role for government in revolutionary war- 
fare, it follows that civilian administration rather than military adminis- 
tration typically is a more propitious instrument for construction of a viable 
political system. However, when the civil apparatus proves inadequate, ra- 
tional administration may require a shift in structures responsible for de- 
velopment. Unfortunately, such a shift is no guarantee of rationality. 

In fact, situations where the civil leadership is corrupt, incompetent, and 
inattentive to requirements of legitimate political interests are the very in- 
stances where leadership substitution is likely to result only in a change 
of faces.?* Generally it is this presence of legitimate complaints against 
weaknesses of administration that serves as the foundation for rallying al- 
ready alienated populations to. the banner of insurgency. Governmental 
structures without a political orientation toward adopting and implement- 
ing policies directed at ameliorating conditions of poor administration will 
actually add fuel to the torch lit by insurgent leadership. 

When the actions of government are predominantly non-politically ori- 
ented, a regime is increasingly at a disadvantage as insurgency moves to 
the phase of bona fide revolutionary warfare.?* Unfortunately, this was the 
case with Diem. During this advanced stage, an astute opposition leader- 
ship will have created an organizational base involving diverse interests and 


5° Weidner, op. cit., p. 216. 

81 Charles A. Joiner, Working Paper on Human Resource Needs in Vietnam and the 
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functionally responsible for obtaining mass commitments. Once this occurs, 
the legitimate regime will encounter constant political opposition. A polari- 
zation will exist wherein each act will be countered with a political retort 
rendering that action unenforceable. Since the early 1960’s, this polariza- 
tion has rendered objective conditions in South Vietnam difficult and fre- 
quently impossible for the administrative system. 


ORGANIZATION THEORY FOR REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT 


Presumably South Vietnam will soon have a civilian government. Politi- 
cally this should have many advantages even if current military leaders 
assume major roles in the new regime. Greater popular acceptance of gov- 
ernment should be possible and the existence of a bona fide political arena 
should serve as a pressure toward greater administrative efticiency.34 Re- 
sponsibility should also be shared by greater numbers, with the potential for 
developing commensurate greater commitments. 

There is a potential danger in the shift in that the turnover at the minis- 
terial and perhaps local levels as well may lead to temporary confusion in 
terms of civil and military administrative organization activities. A further 
danger is that the role of military administrative organizations in RD pro- 
grams may suffer initially. And the greatest danger is that the new govern- 
ment and its administrative system may prove inadequate enough to tempt 
a further military assumption of power. 

The objective must be not only to survive despite these dangers but also 
to mesh in a coordinated fashion the activities of civil and military admin- 
istrative organizations in such a way as to implement RD goals effectively. 
Public administration in a counterinsurgency situation therefore must not 
be conceived of as either civil or military. Rather, public administration 
must be the implementation of political functions, a task in fact always as- 
sumed in Vietnamese history. Due to the multifaceted nature of revolution- 
ary warfare, appropriate diverse structures indeed are necessary. The real 
object is to create a system of inter-structural coordination rather than a 
series of disjointed projects. But such a system is unlikely to be developed 
in Vietnam if implementation is left solely to national civil or military public 
administrators. 

The NLF has created a sophisticated network of parallel horizontal and 
vertical intermediate structures to enmesh populations and to retain com- 
mitments. Throughout, the organizational weapon has remained the key 
to Viet Minh and later NLF success.3ë Utilization of a perfected instru- 


°? “The guerrilla’s claim can only be beaten when the forces of government forcefully 
demonstrate their ability and determination to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the 
governed, while at the same time exhibiting greater day-to-day concern for the popular 
welfare.” Napoleon D. Valeriano and Charles T. R. Bohannon, Counter-Guerrilla Opera- 
tions: The Philippine Experience (New York: Praeger, 1962), p. 28. 

“t Fred W. Riggs, Administration in Developing Nations: The Theory of Prismatic 
Society (Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1964), pp. 228-34. 
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ment has permitted insurgents to saturate the rural body politic with a matrix 
of political controls. These controls have then been used to prevent civil 
authority from governing and to manipulate populations in “struggle” ac- 
tivities. The success of the NLF as organization-builder is an experience 
that cannot be ignored. Kenneth E. Boulding’s commentary is appropriate, 
i.e., “Frequently, indeed, the character of an organization is determined 
by the nature of its enemies, for its enemies are the most important part of 
its environment.”®? Experience displays vividly that the Vietnamese can 
cope with the Viet Minh challenge when they have what to them is a cause 
worth a commitment. Frequently in the past, the totality of this commitment, 
e.g., among the tribesmen groups, has been limited due to lack of an organi- 
zational foundation.*® 

The absence of significant intermediate structures to articulate the inter- 
ests of substantial publics in the community is a problem faced by most 
underdeveloped nations. This leaves a vacuum between national leadership 
and its citizenry. The latter remains an amorphous mass which can be 
reached only by direct governmental actions.®® National leadership, at the 
same time, cannot receive support from aggregated interests but must rely 
upon single exponents of specific interests. This means, in short, that only 
the most influential can be given full consideration and that the vast ma- 
jority remains without a continuing source to provide access for their 
views.*° Jt means further that constant efforts must be made to educate the 
masses concerning programs about which they could not possibly have been 
consulted at the initiation stage. 

The problems present under such circumstances are tremendous. A gov- 
ernment faced with crises stemming from these conditions can ameliorate 
them only by itself serving as the charter member of new intermediate struc- 
tures. Such government-originated groups may become genuine focal points 
for determining views of particular publics or they may simply become 
vehicles for enforcing uniformity in governmental programs. In South Viet- 
nam under Diem, the latter alternative was selected, generally following 
but expanding upon an old French technique of program implementation.** 


35Charles A. Joiner, “The Organization Theory of Revolutionary Warfare,” Vietnam 
Perspectives (February 1967), pp. 15-34. 

°° Douglas Pike, Viet Cong (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT. Press, 1966), Ch. 5. Also: 
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“Kenneth E. Boulding, Conflict and Defense (New York: Harper, 1962), p. 159. 
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jectives by other groups are discussed in: Charles A. Joiner, “South Vietnam’s Bud- 
dhist Crisis: Organization for Charity, Dissidence and Unity,” Asian Survey (July 
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Such facade structures cannot cope with the NLF infrastructure. The organi- 
zations created must be bona fide ones, for, as Pye properly observed, it 
is actually necessary to “conceive of the problem of political development 
and modernization as essentially the creation of adaptive and purposeful 
organizations.”’4? 

Public administration in Vietnam must be involved as an integral element 
of RD in the creation of an infrastructure of linking and overlapping organi- 
zations. A system of inter-structural coordination could incorporate public 
(civil and military), semipublic and private structures in social, economic 
and political administrative roles. As George K. Tanham has stated: “It is 
critical that the people be organized so as to contribute to the counterin- 
surgency effort and to their own social, economic, and political develop- 
ment.” 43 

Without such organizations the counterinsurgent’s strategic problem, as 
outlined by David Galula, cannot be resolved, i.e., “To find the favorable 
minority, to organize it in order to mobilize the population against the in- 
surgent minority.”** The election of council structures at each level of gov- 
ernment provides a significant beginning. This vertical hierarchy supple- 
mented by horizontal economic and social structures hopefully will form 
a link between national policies, local implementation, and population ac- 
ceptance of the legitimacy of government and administration. If such a link 
is not created and if the Saigon government cannot become an “administer- 
ing” regime utilizing both civil and military structures for this end, neither 
the Revolutionary Development program nor any similar program has any 
chance of success. 


“* Charles A. Joiner and Roy Jumper, “Organizing Bureaucrats for Political Support: 
South Vietnam’s National Revolutionary Civil Servants’ League,”Asian Survey (April 
1963), pp. 203-215. 

* Lucian W. Pye, Politics, Personality, and Nation Building: Burma’s Search for 
Identity (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1962), p. 39. For an elaboration 
of the concept of adaptive, purposeful organizations, see Daniel Katz and Robert L. 
Kahn, The Social Psychology of Organizations (New York: Wiley, 1966), Ch. 3. 

+ George K. Tanham, Var Without Guns: American Civilians in Rural Vietnam (New 
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44 David Galula, Counter-Insurgency Warfare: Theory and Practice (New York: 
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of those who participate in political life and are concerned with public matters, not 
necessarily a majority of the total population.” Peter M. Blau, Exchange and Power in 
Social Life (New York: Wiley, 1964), p. 213. 
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POLITICAL ALTERNATIVES TO THE VIET CONG 
ITHIEL DE SOLA POOL 


One of the barriers to ending the war in Vietnam is that there is 
no way to terminate the fighting without simultaneously producing an in- 
terim political settlement. In a war that has territorial lines between the 
combatants, there can be a truce with each side retaining control in its do- 
main. That is not so in Vietnam. A ceasefire there, with the two sides inter- 
mingled, would leave political struggle continuing in full bloom. The process 
of governing each hamlet would constitute a political attack on one side or 
the other, the outcome of which would in effect determine the nature of the 
settlement. For example, if an assassination should occur in a hamlet, would 
the police arrest the culprit? Or in other hamlets an issue might arise over 
who has the right to collect taxes. Such conflicts over the exercise of sov- 
ereignty would constitute a continuation of the war even if certain types of 
operations were temporarily suspended in a way analogous to the suspension 
of big battles during the many recent short truces. It is clear, therefore, that 
explicitly or not, any termination of hostilities in Vietnam will require and 
will automatically imply the terms of the post-war political settlement. 

This is not to suggest that the political settlement would be permanent 
any more than any other political settlement ever is. For the moment, how- 
ever, it would define the effective constitution of the country. It therefore 
behooves us to think about kinds of political settlements that might be viable 
and acceptable to us. 

I rule out of consideration here a large range of viable political settle- 
ments—namely those which constitute Viet Cong victories. They are not 
acceptable. For that reason I do not consider among the political alterna- 
tives the inclusion of the Viet Cong in a coalition government or even the 
persistence of the Viet Cong as a legal organization in South Vietnam. I 
readily concede that these unacceptable alternatives are distinct possibili- 
ties. My purpose here, however, is not to consider all possible settlements 
but rather settlements that might preserve Vietnam from communist dom- 
ination. On the basis of the ideological record of the Viet Cong and of 
Vietnamese communism in general, one can hardly postulate a settlement 
in which the Viet Cong agrees to be a law-abiding political movement and 
in turn is recognized as a legitimate participant in Vietnamese politics. In 
lay public debates now going on one often hears comments to the effect that 
‘Vietnamese communism, because it is anti-Chinese, would be like Yugoslav 
communism. The historical record, however, is that the Vietnamese com- 
munist movement has been one of the most extreme, one of the most 
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fanatical, one of the most ruthless and dogmatic in the international move- 
ment. Whether in its blood purge of Trotskyists, or its purge of resistant 
peasants in North Vietnam, or in its military struggle, it has consistently 
shown disinclination to conciliation and cohabitation with conflicting tend- 
encies. A Vietnamese communist regime would probably be simultaneously 
anti-Chinese and ruthlessly totalitarian. 

Let me not dwell on this, however, for it is not my main point. I bring it 
forward simply to explain why the political settlements I wish to consider 
here are ones in which we postulate no formal agreement between the 
GVN and the Viet Cong, and therefore no legalization of the Viet Cong, 
but rather a political settlement successfully imposed by the GVN despite 
the persisting great political power of the Viet Cong. 

We may postulate that continued military successes alone will not break 
the power of the Viet Cong in the South Vietnamese countryside. We may 
postulate further that to break the hold of the Viet Cong over substantial 
portions of South Vietnam, attractive alternatives must be provided that will 
split away substantial portions of the present Viet Cong organization. In 
short, the Viet Cong is too strong to be simply beaten or suppressed. No 
political settlement is going to be viable which does not place a substantial 
portion of the present Viet Cong supporters behind it. This article concerns 
the requirements for such a settlement. 

Let us start by considering what it is that makes the Viet Cong attractive 
to its middle and upper level leadership. I exclude from consideration the 
top hundred individuals who may be presumed to be so deeply indoctrinated 
in communist ideology at this point that whatever led them into the Viet 
Minh in the first place is now ancient history. Below these top leaders is 
the large group of cadre who make the military units and the political or- 
ganization function at the provincial, district and village levels. Without 
these people the Viet Cong cannot continue to be effective. 

Who are these people? In the first place they are not youngsters. Most of 
them have been in the movement for considerable periods both at the pro- 
vincial and district level. They are often veterans of fifteen to twenty years. 
Many of them, of course, are regroupees or northerners. But the ones on 
whom a stable settlement depends are the ones who are native to the province 
or locality in which they are working, for they are the ones with political 
roots. 

The element of the Viet Cong that will remain effective longest after the 
main forces have been increasingly battered in combat will be those cadres 
who have built a political base in their own villages, including of course 


1Various studies such as Lucien Pye’s “Guerrilla Communism in Malaya” have shown 
that Asian communist movements typically turn their members into ideological commu- 
nists after they have joined, not beforehand. This is certainly true of the Viet Cong. 
While the present leadership largely consists of people who joined voluntarily rather 
than having been drafted or entrapped, as is true for the majority of rank and file mem- 
bers, nonetheless they learned communist doctrine only after having first joined the 
movement for personal or nationalist reasons. 
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military cadres who will try to slip back from the main force. It is these 
Viet Cong cadres who are the political machine in the populated areas and 
who both can and must be partially won over in any politically stable set- 
tlement. They are not the toughest part of the Viet Cong organization; at 
the same time they are the part that is the most politically significant and 
the most responsive to citizen needs and problems. 

That they are not the toughest part is attested to by the location of the 
recent large scale rallying (i.e., defection from the Viet Cong to the govern- 
ment) since Tet. Most of the recent rallying has been in a couple of populous 
provinces where Viet Cong control of the villages goes back decades. It was 
not operation Junction City that brought in ralliers, but the operations in 
Binh Dinh, for example. Soldiers in the main forces in a wilderness never 
allowed separated for more than a moment from their three-man group are 
less likely to rally than are villagers, military or political, who, even in a 
powerful Viet Cong organization, are in a functioning society. The cadres 
operating out of villages are subject to a much more normal range of cross- 
pressures, political motivations and alternatives. 

In Vietnam, as for thousands of years in most peasant societies, the vil- 
lager tends to look upon the government as simply one more predator who, 
while it may promise protection against other predators, is primarily to be 
feared. The government is the tax collector, the policeman, the marauding 
soldier, and in the best of all possible worlds these will be kept out of the 
village. To villagers in Viet Cong villages, the Viet Cong is the protection 
association against the government. It has the advantage of being local, but 
to sustain itself it must tax and be punitive, too. Indeed, as the Viet Cong 
has suffered reverses, its taxes and its draft have become more severe than 
the government’s. Initially it could offer a bargain, but this was a loss leader 
it could not long maintain. Like all new bidders for power in peasant so- 
ciety, the Viet Cong offered to keep the government out at lower taxes and 
with less severe behavior, but eventually it, too, became just another gov- 
ernment. 

Social and political facts rather than purely military organization deter- 
mine the hold of the Viet Cong in densely inhabited areas. Typically, five 
factors may lead a villager with leadership qualities to side with the Viet 
Cong rather than the government. These five factors are: (1) social mobil- 
ity, (2) land, (3) abuses, (4) nationalism, (5) belonging to Viet Cong 
families. 

1. Social Mobility: The typical Viet Cong cadre is a professional revolu- 
tionist in a sense that Lenin did not have in mind, as well as in the sense 
that he did. He is a professional in the sense that he is a bureaucratic career- 
ist. To him, being a Viet Cong army officer or tax collector or village or 
district secretary is an entree into the small rural middle class which also 
includes the school teacher, the local storekeeper or the government bureau- 
crat. 

The Viet Cong’s fantastically elaborate system of record keeping is one 
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evidence of the bureaucratic self image of the Viet Cong leadership. Elab- 
orate questionnaires are filled out by every member at each major junction 
in his life such as, for example, his being promoted from candidate to party 
member. These questionnaires are kept on file as are detailed rosters of all 
members. Reporting of that and other information upward is a continuous 
process carried out by the commo-liaison cadres. This courjer system is of 
particular importance because according to the Constitution of the Viet 
Cong every decision made by a committee at one level must be ratified by 
the committee one level above it. Such reports go up. Orders and educa- 
tional materials go down. In short, the Viet Cong keep very busy at the paper 
work of which new bureaucrats are so proud. The “can bo” (cadres) think 
of themselves as cadres by profession. Typically, they do not have the edu- 
cational qualifications to enter the government civil service with its western- 
style system of rank. But on the side of what they call the Viet Cong Govern- 
ment (because the Vietnamese do not generally have the western notion 
that there is only one legitimate government) they can make a career as 
professional can bo. It is just as important to a Viet Cong cadre to be able 
to practice his profession if he changes sides as it would be to a Viet Cong 
medical man, a Viet Cong journalist, or a Viet Cong army officer. Cadre is 
recognized as one of the standard professions in South Vietnam today. 

2. Land: Another major motivation for joining the Viet Cong is to get 
more land for one’s family. Viet Cong land reform has been widely misun- 
derstood in the United States as the application of some kind of uniform 
equalitarian principle based on justice. In fact, what goes under the name 
of land reform should better be called land redistribution, The people from 
whom the land is taken are of course the more well-to-do farmers, and they 
generally oppose the Viet Cong if they dare to, because they know their 
land may be taken from them. The people to whom the land is given are of 
course generally poorer farmers, but that is not their only or crucial dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. They are poor farmers who have joined the Viet 
Cong organization in the hope of getting this land and who are rewarded by 
land for their loyalty, activities and support. Land redistribution is, in short, 
a patronage operation. Dissatisfied peasants band together in a gang to de- 
spoil their neighbors. They then reward the deserving members of the cabal 
with land largely in proportion to their contribution to the organization. 
It is normally expected in a Viet Cong village that the families of the Viet 
Cong leaders will have gained considerably in land during the Viet Cong 
tenure in the village. The ideology sets limits to this patronage process. 
The local Viet Cong leaders do not become large landlords. Nonetheless, 
the appeal of the Viet Cong is partly its ability to reward its members via 
land redistribution. 

3. Abuses: Numerous men have joined the Viet Cong because members 
of their families were killed by the French, or because they were abused, 
beaten or had their property stolen by government troops or officials under 
the Diem regime, or because of other such abuses. This process of course 
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continues today, though on a reduced scale. The leadership of the Viet 
Cong, however, was joining up at a time when a venal and authoritarian 
government was alienating the population all across rural Vietnam. It 
seems to be the case that the most devoted and fanatic members of the Viet 
Cong are in large part those who joined as a response to atrocities against 
their families. One is reminded of Lenin acting out on a world arena his 
revenge for the hanging of his brother. Vietnam has many little would-be 
Lenins seeking the same sort of revenge. 

4. Nationalism: This motive for joining the Viet Cong is important, but 
so widely stressed that we may touch it quickly. Nationalism provided much 
of the content of rationalization for the Viet Cong even if few people have 
joined without one or another of the other motivations pressing on them 
much more directly than does a general dislike of foreigners. 

5. Belonging to Viet Cong Families and Villages: For many of the men 
who join, the choice is not whether to get involved but merely on which side 
to do so. Young men know that they are going to be drafted by one side or 
the other. The choice may then largely be determined by the predominant 
affiliation of their family or village. It may be a fairly automatic choice. 

In a village where the Viet Cong was able to entrench itself as the estab- 
lished local protection association, it was the natural thing for a peasant boy 
to join. If he was oriented to politics or warfare at all, he was in joining the 
Viet Cong expressing his identity with his own community against the 
strangers and exploiters from the city. 

These five factors are among the leading attractions of the Viet Cong to 
a middle and higher level cadre. Clearly, those who are under no cross- 
pressure because all these factors apply will be very hard, indeed, to win 
over. Other men, however, are under cross-pressure. Let us consider some 
of the resentments that drive men away from the Viet Cong. 

Among these are, of course, Viet Cong abuses. Acts of ruthlessness, mur- 
der, and injustice of one sort or another provide a substantial backlog of 
resentment. However, the Viet Cong have trained their people to couple 
their brutality with a high order of politeness and gestures of good be- 
havior. Viet Cong brutality is, therefore, a less effective basis for appeal to 
the side of the GVN than Americans would like to believe, though it is not 
to be minimized by any means. 

More interesting and more significant is the surprising fact that a large 
part of the Viet Cong leadership comes from “rich” or middle farmer fam- 
ilies and they resent deeply the discrimination which the Viet Cong exer- 
cises against them and their families. The cadre who are angry about Viet 
Cong treatment of the rural middle classes are, of course, not the people who 
joined because they were poor farmers and hoped thereby to get land. The 
morale of the latter breaks far less easily. The poor farmers, however, often 
lack the qualifications for effective leadership and for promotion to higher 
positions. Thus, there arises this ironical situation: since the Viet Cong 
wants its leadership to consist of poor peasants whom it can trust, it dis- 
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criminates against persons of middle or “rich” peasant origin, slows down 
their promotions, and embarrasses them by pointing to their backgrounds. 
At the same time, however, it is these persons of better background and 
better education who have the qualifications that enable them to rise to 
positions of leadership. The Viet Cong is thus creating for itself a some- 
what discontented leadership consisting in large part of people who had 
to overcome siibstantial barriers to get there. Cognitive dissonance theory 
would suggest that as long as these people are loyal they will be more 
fanatically loyal than anyone else, but that they also have the potential for 
making a total break when the going gets too rough. 

This situation may also be described as a self-fulfilling prophecy. The 
Viet Cong believe poor peasants will be more loyal. It therefore favors them 
and they are more loyal. The Viet Cong believe the richer peasants are un- 
reliable. It therefore discriminates against them and they become unre- 
liable. 

The reaction of Viet Cong cadres to the despoilment of their relatives by 
land redistribution is in some ways surprising to those of us who come from 
a guilt culture in which there is a tradition of belief in equality. We find it 
somewhat difficult to generate moral fervor against the despoilment of the 
rich on behalf of the poor. However, in Vietnam, to protect one’s own family 
is not something to be ashamed of even if one is protecting the richer 
against the poorer. Hence, a Viet Cong cadre can wax very indignant about 
the injustice perpetrated on his family in reducing its land. 

If we have described the situation and motivations of the Viet Cong cadre 
in villages in populated areas correctly, then it is futile and hopeless to 
expect that the Viet Cong cadre can be won over to active support of the 
government in Saigon. The cadres are village-based active competitors to 
the civil servants recruited on the basis of education. Their concern is for 
the protection of their village community against exploitation from the city. 
To get these people to abandon the Viet Cong they must be given a political 
basis for maintaining both their personal power in the village and the vil- . 
lage’s power in relation to the nation. In effect, that means there must be a 
kind of self-determination for the villages these ex-Viet Cong lead. 

These Viet Cong cadres of whom we are talking are thoroughly political 
men and must have a political rationalization for changing sides and an 
opportunity to do it with political advantages gained. Changing sides is not 
disapproved of in Vietnamese culture. On the contrary, as Douglas Pike says, 
“Proselyting is common and no opprobrium is placed on one who changes 
sides provided he observes a decent interval.’”2 

Rationalization must be provided, however, to make a cadre feel justified 
in switching from the side that he had previously identified as being for the 
common peasant, against the exploitative officials and against the foreigners, 
in favor of the side that previously seemed to be that of the landlords, the 


"Douglas Pike, The Viet Cong (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1967), p. 10. 
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city exploiters and the colonialists. Somehow his image of reality has to 
undergo a major change. 

Our view, that ideology is important to Viet Cong cadres, is not a popular 
one. In one form or another there is a widespread notion that Asian com- 
munism is solely a matter of the belly. But the Viet Cong cadres are neither 
peasant reformers nor hungry men. They certainly have not been the latter 
at least until the last couple of years. The Viet Cong treats its cadres well. 
They do not get formal salaries, but unlike lower-ranking guerrillas who are 
often expecied to get themselves taken care of by their families, they do get 
fed and clothed. As one recent rallier said: “Over here the people some- 
times say . . . that the VC cadres have to eat only fish salt with rice so that 
they have to live a truly miserable life. It is not so because over there the 
middle level cadres can afford to have beer to drink and they also have meat 
for their meals.” There are four levels of rations: that for the enlisted men, 
a better ration called thieu tao given to sick people and company com- 
manders and including such items as milk and meat, trung tao used by bat- 
talion commanders, and dai tao for regimental commanders and up. The 
last is essentially a supply of as much as the person wants without ration. 

Sexual outlets also are provided for the higher cadres. In addition to the 
illicit hu hoa which occasionally takes place at all levels, there is an organi- 
zation of girls known as ho ly, which translates as “satisfaction support 
units,” for battalion commanders and up. Also, the higher cadres are care- 
fully protected from military dangers. Ralliers comment with surprise at 
the extent to which American officers appear in insecure locations along 
with their men. 

Nonetheless, it would be too simple a notion of human nature to assume 
that just because the Viet Cong cadre have personal motives for their affilia- 
tions they do not also have political motives. On the contrary, they clearly 
do. One of the remarkable features of the Viet Cong is its program of train- 
ing and indoctrination. Until the military build up in the last couple of years, 
a member of the Viet Cong typically spent perhaps a third of his career in 
training programs of one sort or another. These were carried out with a 
great deal of psychological sophistication. There was much emphasis upon 
freedom to ask questions and upon student repetition of the “correct” an- 
swers. The cadre also learned the power of propaganda. He became skilled 
at manipulating people by symbols, at the management of meetings and 
demonstrations, and in general he acquired a view of the world in which 
politics is the driving and dominant force. 

Not the least item of evidence on this point is the relationship of the 
political to the military cadre. Under the Party committee at any given level 
are a series of sections with special functions. One of these is the Military 
Affairs Committee. The Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Party is normally the deputy commander and political commissar of the 
military organization at that level. It would be virtually unheard of for his 
nominal boss, the military commander, to become Party secretary at that 
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level, but it would be fairly common for the chairman of the military com- 
mittee to be elevated in that way. The subordination of the military to the 
political cadres is unambiguous. 

Ralliers are quite explicit that Viet Cong cadres have become truly po- 
litical men: 


Low level cadres only have a vague idea about communism .. . they 
do not like to discuss further, or anything other than their jobs, be- 
cause in the old days they were merely oppressed people. Now they are 
promoted to some sort of VIP in the village . . . the main gripes against 
the Front that they might have from time to time are when they are as- 
signed a job and are unable to carry it out smoothly. As for the pri- 
mary level cadres and upwards . . . they used to discuss policies and 
such other abstract things. 


This contrast can be illustrated by two men’s stories as to why they rallied. 


I 

The reason why I rallied is because there was no freedom in the VC 
and because there was no humanity and they were cruel and we didn’t 
have enough food to eat and when the VC came my mother was killed 
and so I rallied. 

l II 
I had many reasons to rally. These reasons came together and became 
meaningful little by little, and over a long time .. . The first reason is 
that I do not like this kind of war and I do not like this kind of method 
of operation, which is designed to impose the yoke of communism upon 
the Vietnamese people . . . The second reason I left is that I have been 
a member of the Party since 1946 and I have studied very many things 
—the principles, doctrines, theories, and ideologies of communism. I 
have also studied the theories of capitalism and the way in which both 
sides choose to live. The thing I object to among the communists is 
that under their regime the people lack liberty . . . The final reason 
I left is that I was not in agreement with the VC about the way in which 
they employed the higher ranking cadres like myself. 


The former man was a simple rank and filer, the latter a high level officer. 
Both merged personal and political motives but the relative proportions in 
the mix were quite different. The officer may have been rationalizing too 
when he talked of communism and freedom, but for him the rationalization 
was sufficiently important that without it he probably would not have rallied. 
The Viet Cong has an abundant quota of true believers. The ideology in 
which they believe is a simple and naive one. The world is divided into two 
camps, the camp of capitalism and the camp of socialism. The camp of so- 
cialism, they believe, is going to win because the people are for it—even the 
people in capitalist countries. The American capitalists however are trying 
to take over Vietnam by a new indirect form of colonialism. The GVN are 
American puppets and supporters of exploiters, the tax collectors, the mer- 
chants, the big landlords, the police, and the evil men in the villages. 
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That may be a simple ideology. It is however a powerful one and one that 
provides abundant justification for all the prejudices and preferences of a 
dissident Vietnamese of peasant origin. 

A political program to combat that ideology and to provide the Viet 
Cong political cadre in the underground with the justification for working 
with the government would have to be focused around the notion of hamlet 
self-government. The Viet Cong local bosses and community leaders, even if 
disillusioned about the prospect of Viet Cong victory and cynical about 
what Hanoi, Peking or Moscow can do for them, still may be reluctant as 
any politicians would be to yield up the grass roots organization that they 
control in their own precincts. Also, the local citizens whom they control 
may be fearful of being occupied by GVN forces whom they have been fight- 
ing for many years. It is not clear how much forgiveness the government 
can guarantee them. Hamlet home rule is the greatest gift that the GVN can 
offer to those of its former enemies who will agree to cease warring upon it. 
The ancient Vietnamese proverb that says that the Emperor’s writ stops at 
the village gate expresses a classical notion of village autonomy coupled 
with at least nominal feality that will still make sense to those peasants who 
make up the Viet Cong. 

It is true that the higher level Viet Cong who have been through the 
elaborate training and indoctrination processes that we have described no 
longer thought in village terms when the Viet Cong was winning. They had 
been welded by the organization into a national movement with an interna- 
tional perspective. Examination of Viet Cong propaganda reveals few clear 
ideas about a domestic program for a communist South Vietnam. Even 
the item most often cited in the United States, land reform, is confusedly 
dealt with, having been pushed out of the focus of attention when land re- 
distribution efforts proved to be in some respects a double-edged sword. The 
Viet Cong propagandists never bothered to say very much about what a 
communist South Vietnam would be like, for they were basically more con- 
cerned with other ideas. When they smelled victory in 1964, the Party 
ideologues talked about their own domino theory to which they firmly ad- 
hered: after South Vietnam fell, so, they believed, would all of Southeast 
Asia. 

That fact might seem to be an argument against my thesis that the strong- 
est appeal to substantial segments of the Viet Cong cadre could be couched 
in terms of hamlet home rule. The reaction of the cadres in a moment of 
defeat however must be clearly distinguished from their reaction in what 
they thought was a moment of victory. In the apparent moment of triumph 
they saw themselves as part of a world communist take-over in which they 
could act on the big arena. In the moment of defeat in which some small 
straw is being offered to them to save themselves politically, they will most 
naturally retreat to the familiar and secure base of village politics in which 
they know how to operate and which can continue to offer certainties after 
the communist vista has proved to be a myth. The original faith of the Viet 
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Cong leaders, which they had when they joined the movement, and the re- 
sidual faith which the cadres seem to preserve after disillusionment with 
the rest, is that they understand politics among villagers in a way the GVN 
never will and that they know how to talk to, organize, and teach the peas- 
ants, while the outsiders (whether North Vietnamese or ARVN or GVN) are 
exploitative. The cadres’ faith in their communist-taught knowledge of po- 
litical techniques at the grass roots level remains strong even among those 
who abandon communism. 

A program of hamlet home rule represents no substantial danger to Viet- 
namese national unity and stability. I have been phrasing the issue in terms 
of hamlet home rule rather than village home rule with this point in mind: 
At some level of magnitude the autonomousness of an area represents a 
genuine problem to the central government. Hao Hoa control of An Giang 
province is right now a great boon to the Government of South Vietnam, but 
one they view with some suspicion. If village home rule might still be seen 
as somewhat of a threat because of requirements for the development of 
fairly extensive political organization, hamlet home rule is hardly a threat 
at all. The hamlet, as the smallest and most natural political unit, does not 
require exogenous organization attached to it to make it function effectively. 

Village and hamlet elections are of course the primary and most prom- 
ising mode of establishing hamlet home rule and bringing former members 
of the Viet Cong into political participation under government auspices. 
The fact that such elections are now taking place is one of the most prom- 
ising signs of recent years. When these elections become nationwide, un- 
doubtedly many Viet Cong sympathizers will be elected. Once elected as 
hamlet or village officials, however, these men must accommodate to the 
authority that has legitimized them. They can resist it and remain inde- 
pendent of it, but only to the degree that they accept it as the condition of 
their authority. 

In addition to local elections, two economic measures can be proposed 
which would constitute a simple understandable and effective program of 
hamlet home rule in competition with the Viet Cong. The first of these eco- 
nomic measures would be the abolition of agricultural taxes. Such taxes now 
provide a relatively trivial proportion of GVN revenues. The larger amounts 
that are due are hard to collect. The attempts to collect them provide a 
major rationale for village cooperation with the Viet Cong. Ending the 
legitimacy of village taxation would also remove one of the excuses for 
ARVN activities within the villages. No longer could depredations easily be 
camouflaged as tax collections. Fear of ARVN forces and GVN officials 
could thus be reduced and a major source of corruption eliminated. It 
would be very difficult for the Viet Cong to follow suit. It could not afford 
to drop its taxes for it has no other source of revenue comparable to the 
urban economy under the control of the GVN and American foreign aid. 

A second useful economic measure of similar character concerns rent. 
(Incidentally, rents and taxes, concepts quite distinct in our minds, are not 
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so entirely distinguishable in the eyes of the Vietnamese peasant.) Adjudica- 
tion of rents and enforcement of rent payments could be easily made a 
hamlet-level matter, reducing the prospect of use of government military 
forces for that purpose. Military forces have frequently been used in Viet- 
nam to collect rents, with the military commanders receiving a certain 
amount of profit thereby. Denying any cloak of legality to this activity 
would have many of the same effects in increasing security and good rela- 
tions with the troops as would the abolition of agricultural taxes. 

These are not novel ideas. The Vietnamese government has been edging 
toward them. The law as it exists today is much more liberal than most 
people realize. On December 15, 1965, the Minister of Agriculture issued a 
circular defining tax and land policies in contested areas. These were re- 
stated in a new circular of March 28, 1967, sent by Prime Minister Ky to 
Corps Commanders, Province Chiefs and Sub-sector Chiefs on May 18. It 
relieves farmers from obligation for uncollected back taxes and rents in 
those insecure areas where Viet Cong influence prevented their collection. 
The same circular specifies that 


In any military operation, the commanding officers are strictly prohib- 
ited from helping the local officials or military personnel who have 
land for rent, to collect back rents accruing during past insecure years 
in areas which have been exempted from payment of land taxes to the 
Government. 


In addition, the basic law governing tenant farming, Ordinance +2, 
dated Jan. 8, 1955, limits rents to 25% of the crop and exempts the tenant 
from any land taxes. 

These measures, however, are only starts in the right direction. The 25% 
rent limit is generally honored in the breach. In those areas where land- 
lordism prevails, 40% may be a more common rent than 25%, Also, the 
recent circular on taxes and rents is only a moratorium and in limited 
areas. Current and future taxes and rents are to be collected. That and the 
continued obligation in secure areas makes it clear that collection is the 
basic government policy which the peasant must anticipate if he does not 
let the Viet Cong keep his district in turmoil. Furthermore, the ban on use 
of the military to collect rents also applies only to rents in insecure areas and 
to rents due officials and military personnel. It would not illegalize the use 
of the military to enforce legal rents due private landlords, for which ac- 
tivity there would often be a payoff. 

A drastic total abolition of all agricultural taxes (tolls as well as land 
taxes) and all enforcement of rent collection by the military would have a 
quite different effect than the well-intentioned but ineffectual partial meas- 
ures taken so far. For one thing, such a total measure would be a politically 
symbolic act that would be communicated to the countryside in ways that 
the fine print of carefully drawn legal documents are not. The peasants 
would get the message. 
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There is one exception to a total measure, however, that should be se- 
riously considered. Should villages have the right to set agricultural taxes 
for their own use? The loophole provided, if they are allowed to do so, 
threatens to let back in a cover for all the abuses that we are trying to in- 
hibit. On the other hand, home rule without the power to tax is likely to be 
a sham. Furthermore, the abolition of agricultural taxes would make local 
officials dependent upon GVN subsidy payments and thus tie them to the 
government despite the grant of autonomy which is apparently promoted by 
this measure. The village would be freed from the most disliked forms of 
government intervention at the price of a basically increased dependence 
upon the central government. The merits of allowing village agricultural 
taxes can be argued both ways depending on whether one attaches higher 
importance to tying the village indirectly to the national system or to pro- 
moting its real autonomy. The merits of district, provincial, or national 
government support by agricultural taxes can hardly be argued. 

Abolition of non-village agricultural taxes and of non-village government 
enforcement of rent collections would have one additional advantage. This 
measure would cut through many of the complexities of land reform. It 
would make land reform a decentralized hamlet matter for it would make 
a collection of renis dependent essentially upon the moral sense of each 
community. Those rents which the hamlet itself viewed as just would be 
collected. Those rents it disapproved of would lapse into desuetude. Land re- 
form is such a complex thing that it is difficult for any centralized program 
to be right in the hamlets. For example, one of the issues that will inevitably 
arise when the war is waning is which land to restore to returning refugees. 
It is more than difficult from outside to distinguish that refugee who was an 
exploiting landlord whom the community does not want back to disturb 
now-established relationships, from that refugee who was an innocent vic- 
tim of Viet Cong plunder who should be allowed to justly take back what a 
bully took from him. Only a rash politician would choose to commit himself 
to a national program to resolve such issues. Local self-determination would 
seem to be the only ideological symbol which can effectively incorporate the 
variety of patterns of response to the variety of situations that will exist in 
Vietnam. 

Home rule might thus provide a safe entry into the political life of Viet- 
nam for former Viet Cong cadres to the extent that they had developed gen- 
uine influence, while at the same time depriving the central government only 
of sensitive issues that it is better off without, and leaving to the central gov- 
ernment crucial powers over commerce, money and the armed forces, with- 
out which stability is impossible. 
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PACIFICATION REASSESSED 


JOHN C. DONNELL 





The teams of “cadres” in black pajamas have become well- 
known political figures in the Vietnam conflict. The Viet Minh and later 
the National Liberation Front (NLF) taught its humbly clad field agents 
the “three withs” (“eat, live and work with the people”). The government 
of the Republic of Vietnam (GVN) took a leaf from that book beginning in 
1955 and instructed its present “Revolutionary Development” (RD) cadre 
groups to do likewise. Actually, these 59-man (and woman) pacification 
teams represent the current formula in a long evolving concept of hamlet 
defense, organization and some resettlement. All of this goes back to the 
“Civic Action” teams first launched in 1955 and notably the “Rural Con- 
struction” teams which manned the Strategic Hamlet program in 1962-1963. 
GVN pacification efforts have passed through marked vicissitudes in the 
past 12 years and this article will examine lessons learned from earlier ex- 
perience and some major problems in the present RD campaign.* 

Great hopes have been pinned on the RD pacification formula, particu- 
larly since the Honolulu Conference of early 1966 which upgraded the 
pacification effort with a resounding spate of press releases and an accel- 
erated flow of funds. About 125 million dollars are being spent on it this 
year and about 30,000 RD cadres are working in some 400 hamlet teams. 
Each province has from 2 to 40 teams, depending on the province’s priority, 
size, resources and available manpower. There are also about 85 teams of 
65 montagnards (truong son) each on assignment to upland villages. At 
present there are four priority pacification areas: the villages around Da- 
nang, the southern lowlands of Binh Dinh, a belt including parts of six 
provinces surrounding Saigon, and in IV Corps, An Giang and three neigh- 
boring Provinces. 

The RD teams attempt to return or consolidate the GVN political pres- 
ence in a hamlet in several ways. First, they help to provide physical se- 
curity against NLF guerrilla attacks and intimidation. This is the crucial 
function, for experience has shown that peasants in contested areas do not 
willingly offer their commitment to the GVN nor to anyone else who cannot 


1 For a discussion of the GVN’s rural pacification problems as of early 1966 and the 
use of lessons learned in earlier programs, see my “The War, the Gap and the Cadre” 
in Asia, No. 4 (Winter, 1965-1966). See also William A. Nighswonger, in Rural Pacifi- 
cation in Vietnam (New York: Praeger, 1966), which describes pacification programs 
in detail from 1962 to early 1966. 
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give them reasonable protection against the probable reprisals of the other 
side. 

Thirty-four members, or over half of the RD team, are charged with pro- 
tecting the team and training the hamlet’s own militia, though the whole 
team is armed. Regular military units sweep the area first if necessary and 
are available for emergency assistance if the NLF strikes in force. Providing 
adequate security remains one of the biggest problems, as will be discussed 
later. 

Other tasks related to security include population control measures such 
as the compilation of a new census, issuance of new identity cards, and inter- 
viewing privately all hamlet residents ten years of age and over to learn 
their preferences for reconstruction projects, complaints and recommenda- 
tions about the hamlet and village administration, and information on VC 
sympathizers and agents. The interviewing is supposed to be repeated regu- 
larly. The five-family groups charged with disseminating official instructions 
to residents and reporting on suspicious movements in and out of the ham- 
lets, as by strangers, are reorganized. These jobs are done by three “census- 
grievance” workers and others making up the civil affairs unit of the team. 

Secondly, the RD team strives to improve hamlet administration and to 
widen local participation in political decisions. The same civil affairs unit 
provides training in hamlet administration and supervises elections of the 
hamlet chief and deputy chief (who formerly were appointed by the village 
chief) .? Three weeks of training in administration are given these local of- 
ficials after their election, generally in the district headquarters. Decentrali- 
zation of village and hamlet administration is being increased and a higher 
salary schedule for local officials already has gone into effect this year in 
some areas. 

Various popular organizations with interlocking membership for youth, 
women, farmers and other groups are supposed to be set up as additional 
channels for social and political education and activity, but this has lagged in 
most provinces. 

The third principal function is providing welfare activities for the hamlet 
populace on a self-help, “community development” basis. The “new life de- 
velopment” unit of the RD team includes separate cadres for “culture” 
(education and literacy training), health, land reform, agriculture, farmers’ 
associations and public works. Two or three nurses, often women, are also 


assigned. With regard to land reform, the GVN in 1966 gave 57,000 farmers 


* Six to twelve village chiefs and other officers were elected in each of 988 villages in 
April and May, and hamlet chiefs and deputies in 4,476 hamlets in May and June, 1967. 
(New York Times, June 25, 1967, p. 3.) 

The hamlet chief was appointed by the village until the Strategic Hamlet program 
began to hold elections on a limited basis in 1962; that program also introduced the 
use of the hamlet administrative board or committee. The hamlet chief and his deputy 
are elected for three-year terms and members of the hamlet administrative committee 
are appointed by the chairman of the village administrative committee with the approval 


of the village council (Decree 198-SL/DUNC, December 24, 1966). 
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titles to land totalling about 273,000 acres. Much of this represented formali- 
zation of earlier ad hoc arrangements such as squatting, but official posses- 
sion of a land title is prized by farmers because it qualifies them for partici- 
pation in government farm programs such as rural, credit. The GVN has 
ordered officials to forgive certain back taxes and rents on land recovered 
from NLF control, but enforcement here has been weak. Finally, there are 
some indications that the GVN will reduce the maximum individual land 
holding below the present limit of 100 hectares (240 acres). 

In seeking to incorporate lessons learned from earlier pacification at- 
tempts, the RD program puts generous emphasis on these economic develop- 
ment projects and widened farm credit. The first of the five categories of 
target hamlets (600 of the model Ap Doi Moi, or “new life hamlet,” type) ,? 
for example, is given five to seven projects such as school classrooms, wells, 
roads, small bridges and markets. 

The Ngo Dinh Diem government’s soaring monthly statistical totals of 
new Strategic Hamlets supposedly reorganized between early 1962 and late 
1963 and the resultant political pressures downward on local officials to 
submit inflated progress reports have made many GVN officials chary of 
such speedups and of superficial optimism concerning the difficulties of 
pacification.* Major General Nguyen Duc Thang, head of the program, set 
the 1966 goal as 1,830 hamlets and said he would be satisfied if 75% of 
them were completed. (In about 1,000 of these, existing but shaky GVN 
control was to be consolidated, but the remaining 400 were to be recently 
retaken from the NLF.) By the end of November 1966, the GVN announced 
frankly that even these goals had been too high. In the III Corps area around 
Saigon, only 10% of quota had been fulfilled; nationally, the average was 
only about 25% in terms of hamlets and 50% in terms of population. The 
GVN, using an estimated population base of 15.1 million, claimed the per- 
centages of population controlled by the antagonists were as follows: GVN, 
08%; NLF, 18%; and “contested,” about 24%. For 1967, the program 
seeks to put under GVN control about 65% of the increased population base 
of 16.5 million. Seventy-five percent of the 1967 hamlets will be of the orig- 
inally “contested” type. 

The much smaller “Rural Construction” teams of the Strategic Hamlet 


“The Ap Dot Moi type is the most secure and is given priority for extensive aid. The 
second type is the Ap Tan Sinh, a term which also means “new life hamlet” but only 
satisfies older pacification criteria superseded in late 1966. (“Tan sinh” is a Sino-Viet- 
namese term considered by the program leaders to have a literary ring less compre- 
hensible to peasants, so it and other Chinese elements in the program’s terminology have 
been reduced or eliminated.) The third type, Ap Cung Co, or “consolidation hamlet,” is 
less secure and further down the priority list. The last type is the Ap Binh Dinh, or 
“pacification hamlet.” It receives minimal aid and is one in which the GVN strives to 
maintain some kind of political authority until the hamlet can be given more thorough 
attention later. 

“The Diem government set as its goal the organization of 12,000 of the total of more 
than 15,000 hamlets and claimed ultimately that in over 8,000 of these the work had been 
completed. Actually, however, in many the change was either superficial or nonexistent. 
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era typically spent only a few weeks in one hamlet, but the present operating 
principle calls for a team to work for a year in an area usually including two 
or three hamlets, thus spending four months or more in each. During the 
second year, the team periodically revisits to check progress in these ham- 
lets. It may even remain indefinitely in one hamlet, as some are doing in 
Binh Dinh. This more systematic approach stresses voluntary cooperation 
by the populace. When resettlement appears desirable for security reasons 
(and then only the most distant and scattered households usually are re- 
settled), it is carried out only with the consent of the families involved.® A 
related improvement in the newer program is the routine use of grievance 
interviewing, which before was only rudimentary. 

The brief training given earlier rural cadres has been replaced by an in- 
tensive schedule of 13 to 15 weeks at Vung Tau. However, this limited im- 
provement in quality has been overshadowed by quantitative demands. The 
large training centers have been turning out trainee classes of about 5,000 
members each since May 1966. It is obvious that this work requires knowl- 
edge, skills and political understanding and commitment difficult to impart 
in a 13- to 15-week period. 

Among other improvements in the cadres’ situation is that salaries have 
been more than doubled since early 1966, so that a married man without 
children gets the equivalent of about fifty dollars a month. These workers 
also receive hospitalization and death benefits and a two-year draft defer- 
ment while on assignment. Very important to most cadres—and to the pro- 
gram’s chances for success—is the practice of assigning them to their own 
home provinces after training so that they can capitalize on their knowledge 
of local conditions. 

Strong emphasis in the training program is given to political motivation. 
The students practice kiem-thao, the work evaluation and criticism and 
self-criticism techniques developed earlier by the Chinese and Vietnamese 
communists. (They are supposed to continue this in the field but do not do 
so regularly.) One aspect of the attempt to inculcate nationalist values is 
the promotion of the mystique of patriotism and personal dedication to the 
humble, grass-roots level symbolized by the wearing of the peasant-style 
black pajamas. This has been presented with considerable persuasiveness by 
the staff headed by Major Nguyen Be, present camp commandant, and his 
professor, Major Mai, as well as by Gen. Thang, who travels constantly to 
the hamlets to inspect and encourage the teams. 

This is an area of the South Vietnamese political arena in which there has 
been a very conscious quest for an ideological formulation expressing the 
desired thrust toward a genuine, albeit controlled, social revolution to com- 
pete politically with revolutionary appeals of the NLF. The Vung Tau cur- 
riculum stresses nationalist historical episodes and legends, often of anti- 


6This is not the large-scale resettlement of communities in such areas as the Demili- 
tarized Zone, War Zone “C” and the Jron Triangle, which have been subjected to heavy 


_ fighting. 
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Chinese resistance content. These have included that of the dragon and the 
fairy princess, pointing out that the Vietnamese have always felt strong 
spiritual as well as material drives and hence cannot find complete satisfac- 
tion in Marxist materialism. Earlier, Major Mai stressed the “three Th’s,” 
thang, thuong and thanh, or “victory through love and sincerity,” but this 
was dropped when Mai and some cohorts were removed for revolutionary 
zeal judged by Saigon to be excessive in its at least oblique criticism of the 
GVN system and current leadership. Mai apparently sought to foster loyalty 
among his trainees to the Duy Tan faction of the Dai Viet Party, and some 
reports indicated that his plan even called for an eventual “third force” 
rising against the GVN by his thousands of rural cadres implanted in the 
countryside along with their peasant supporters. 

Major Be stresses the concept of fidelity (trung-tuy) in personal relations 
and to the national cause. (Interestingly, he prefaces his endorsement by a 
pointed attack on Confucianism for its unsuitability to modern life, particu- 
larly in its rigid ranking of social and familial relationships; he regards 
fidelity as a special philosophy, not necessarily central to Confucian thought, 
which thus far has taken on only latent form and requires further articula- 
tion and dissemination.) AH these leaders have been imbued with the need 
for social reform in Vietnam and with seeing that the GVN and its rural 
cadres deliver performance to the peasants in furtherance of this goal. In 
this, Gen. Thang appears to be less concerned than his subordinates with 
any search for unique doctrinal underpinnings. 

To what extent is there systematic administrative follow-up of the impact 
made in a hamlet by a good RD team after it moves on to another hamlet? 
The lack of regularization of temporary “crash” program procedures and 
gains was a great weakness in the Strategic Hamlets and it is obvious that a 
sufficiently trained administrative and police staff must remain to operate 
permanently in a hamlet to maintain real gains in administrative effective- 
ness and popular support.® 

The needed follow-up is now being pursued by the use of special training 
in administration and return visits to the hamlets by the teams, as described 
above. Furthermore, a single “static census-grievance” cadre is left behind 
to become a permanent member of the local administration. By June 1967 
there were over 7,000 such personnel in place. However, many of these were 
on another type of assignment, namely, census-grievance and ombudsman 
work in hamlets which were deemed to enjoy sufficiently good security and 
economic conditions so as not to require the regular team operation. (It is 
estimated that about one-third of the hamlets fall in this category by virtue 


®See, for example, Sir Robert Thompson, Defeating Communist Insurgency (New 
York: Praeger, 1966), for an articulate expression of this viewpoint. Sir Robert acknowl- 
edges, however, that crash programs such as the use of roving cadre teams can serve a 
useful purpose in an emergency and before the regular local administrative framework 
is trained and put in place. 
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of location near GVN administrative and military installations such as dis- 
trict chiefs’ headquarters and the edges of the cities. ) 

These, then, are some major improvements resulting from the lessons of 
previous experience. However, the pacification program is widely described 
as having stalled. What are the problems still besetting it? A grievous one is 
that the NLF, sensing that these hamlet operations pose a real threat to its 
rural infrastructure, has determined to smash them. Between J anuary and 
May 1965, over 400 team members were killed or wounded in attacks cal- 
culated to destroy the morale of the teams and the peasants’ confidence in 
them. 

Another series of problems stems from the increased bureaucratic and 
political complexity accompanying the huge growth of the program. This has 
called for ever more difficult feats of coordination of the various multi- 
national components as will be discussed below, but it also has diluted the 
cadre spirit and the very concept of the original program. As conceived 
originally by USIS officers Frank Scotten and Robert Kelly in Quang Ngai 
and Quang Nam, highly motivated and elite GVN cadres would be produced 
by careful training of small numbers of rigorously selected militiamen. These 
trainees were assigned to platoons of Political Action Teams (PATs), some 
of which achieved impressive results and drew much favorable attention. 
The cadre training program, which had been growing even before the Hono- 
lulu Conference, was thereafter greatly expanded, with predictable effects 
on the quality of the new personnel. Recruiting has been skewed in some 
instances to favor relatives and friends of local officials, not necessarily well 
qualified or motivated, and it has even brought in some city men without 
the desired rural experience. Some recruits have been immature for the job. 
Some American experts have urged that realistically the RD personnel should 
no longer be called “cadres” and expected to measure up to the standards 
expected of such an elite type. Rather, it has been suggested, they should be 
called “activists” or simply “team members.” 

In the American Embassy in Saigon, incidentally, the terminology already 
has been changed but not only for the above reason. Former Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge gave instructions that the term “workers” or “team 
members” be substituted for “cadre,” at least in English language references, 
because the latter term had proved too strange and confusing to visiting 
VIP’s and other officials in Washington. 

Not long after Honolulu, as the result of Vice President Humphrey’s trav- 
els to the Vietnamese countryside, the pacification program’s name was 
changed from “Rural Construction” to “Revolutionary Development.” The 
Vietnamese government informed the Americans that it would continue to 
use the old term, xay dung nong-thon, “Rural Construction,” because it was 
suificiently broad to include the revolutionary denotation. Apparently the 
Vietnamese wished to avoid the use of the word for “revolution” —cach 
mang—tor fear it might generate unpredictable, possibly extremist re- 
sponses among the cadres and peasants, even though the Diem government’s 
mechanical use of it had depreciated it to a tiresome slogan. 
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Funds were poured into RD and bureaus multiplied to carry it out. By the 
fall of 1966 its various civil and military branches were developing such 
complicated relationships that a new “roles and missions” study was made 
in the Embassy to sort them out and assign them more rationally. The Office 
of Civil Operations (OCO) was created to coordinate the efforts of State 
Department, USIA and CIA pacification personnel at upper levels as well 
as the provincial RD committees and also between these officials and their 
Vietnamese counterparts. 

The most significant change was yet to come. During 1966 the State De- 
partment had resisted pressure from the American military to take over 
responsibility for the program. But in May 1967, after the appointment of 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, it was announced—ostensibly as a decision 
of the Ambassador—that American military commander General William 
Westmoreland would assume overall responsibility for pacification although 
in principle he still is responsible to the Ambassador as chief of the American 
mission in Vietnam. Presidential Assistant Robert Komer was named Gen. 
Westmoreland’s deputy for the American civilian side of the effort and Gen- 
eral Creighton Abrams was assigned to Vietnam as Westmoreland’s deputy 
for the military side, with special instructions to advise and work with the 
Vietnamese military forces being assigned in larger numbers to the major 
military support role. OCO was placed under Komer but integrated into the 
military chain of command, a development which puzzled many of the offi- 
cials involved. Washington claimed the change would enable a more efficient 
use of American men and resources and it also expressed tactfully its ex- 
pectations of improved Vietnamese military protection for the cadre teams. 
In June, OCO became CORDS, or Civil Operations, Revolutionary Develop- 
ment Support. 

The changeover to the pacification support role for the ARVN began in 
late 1966 and provides a two-week orientation program for the units in- 
volved. Those familiar with the ARVN’s record of troop-civilian relations in 
the villages regarded this with some apprehension. Furthermore, some 
ARVN officers found it difficult to show enthusiasm for the new role which 
struck them as more appropriate to lower-level militia and police field forces 
than to their conception of a professional soldier’s assignment—the “search 
and destroy” mission being confided mainly to the Americans. 

There were other problems of RD coordination between the allies too, as 
in Binh Dinh Province where RD has been unusually successful. This suc- 
cess is due not only to exceptional local leadership but also in good measure 
to the availability of large, permanently assigned military screening forces 
capable of keeping pacified areas free of NLF infiltration and reprisals 
against villagers cooperating with the government. These forces include 
South Vietnamese, Korean and American units. In wide areas under Korean 
tactical responsibility, the Koreans, extremely impressive in eliminating 
NLF influence, have tended to run their own show with their own methods 
and sometimes have not allowed the RD teams sent from Saigon all the 
operational leeway desired. 
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Military support continues to be a big question mark in the future of RD. 
For the foreseeable future, large forces will be needed to screen major pacifi- 
cation target areas. Ideally, pacified areas should expand outward and then 
link up into “white areas” with strong internal security and in such a way 
as to reduce to manageable proportions the length of defended perimeter. 
Such a perimeter may be much longer and relatively vulnerable to harrass- 
ment by even small NLF units if it encloses only certain hamlets and con- 
necting roads. Viable white areas and real participation by their residents 
in their own defense will have to be achieved if the demands for further 
U.S. troop commitments are not to escalate indefinitely. The Diem govern- 
ment’s Strategic Hamlets and numerous subsequent programs have been 
examples of “polka dot” pacification in scattered areas not tightly linked in 
a common defense pattern.” 

Strong efforts have been made in the past two years to create some viable 
white areas and planners hope that eventually some wide regions of the 
four RD priority areas will become the same. A more specific case in point 
is a special, generously funded program in Long An Province protected by 
a battalion of U.S. troops. Significantly, such zones as this and those con- 
trolled by the U.S. Marines around Danang are still subject to heavy NLF 
pressure and can be expanded only slowly and at high cost in manpower and 
material. Major obstacles have included stubborn resistance from the long 
dug-in NLF underground as well as political, administrative and military 
inconsistencies in the program’s execution. The Binh Dinh results have been 
more positive but the only province to enjoy wide-scale security is An Giang, 
where the militantly anti-NLF Hoa Hao sect was already maintaining local 
defense and police functions, with ARVN assistance when needed. Hoa Hao 
influence extends also particularly to areas of neighboring Chau Doc, and 
Hoa Hao authority also is reported to be increasing in Sa Dec and Vinh 
Long. Priority economic development programs are underway to lift per 
capita income in these areas by 30% within two years. 

The thorniest problem in pacification stems from the still rudimentary 
state of the South Vietnamese political consensus on values central to the 
tasks of nation-building and prosecuting the war. There is continued pre- 
occupation with personal, familial and factional aggrandizement in South 
Vietnam’s political and economic context, which, while more stable than 
a year ago, is still subject to strong centrifugal pressures. 

The situation of Gen. Thang, himself among the junta members, is a case 
in point. Thang’s incorruptibility and enthusiasm have won plaudits from 
Americans which can serve to increase suspiciousness among his peers and 
weaken his standing with them. Thang became a superminister in J uly 1966 


“Most of the ARVN mobile reserve eventually was tied down on call as emergency 
intervention forces to assist attacked hamlets, and it was partly by exploiting this vul- 
nerability that the NLF made marked military progress in late 1963 and 1964. The avail- 
ability of U.S. combat forces later made it feasible for the ARVN to devote its major 
attention to hamlet defense. 
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when his Revolutionary Development Ministry absorbed related RD func- 
tions previously performed by the Interior, Agriculture and Public Works 
Departments. Furthermore, Gens. Thieu and Ky both counted on Thang’s 
personal support earlier and Thang was able to tread the political tight- 
rope; but intensifying election pressures could jeopardize his own position 
and the operational integrity of the RD teams. 

Local rivalries have cost the RD program dearly. Some teams in certain 
Central Vietnam provinces have been manned largely by members of the 
Dai Viet and Vietnam Quoc Dan Dang (VNQDD) political parties, and 
ARVN field commanders assigned by Saigon have been distrustful of them 
sometimes because their concern obviously has been to build their own, 
rather than the GVN’s, strength in these areas. 

If the RD teams uncover inept or corrupt leadership in a hamlet, they 
often can get it replaced. But if bad administration is traceable to the vil- 
lage or district levels, they often are powerless to effect change. The network 
of loyalties upward from village officials to district chief—as well as the 
sometimes conflicting loyalties of district chiefs to corps commanders as 
well as their immediate superiors, the province chiefs—can impede rational 
administration and effective use of the RD teams. (Most district as well as 
province chiefs are military officers.) 

Further complications are found in the relationships of province chiefs 
to ARVN sector commanders operating in their provinces. For example, 
an ARVN unit temporarily put at the disposition of the province chief and 
assigned by him to back up an RD team may be withdrawn at least tem- 
porarily by the sector to participate in a search-and-destroy mission else- 
where. A certain amount of the RD teams’ sometimes reported unwilling- 
ness to sleep in the hamlets at night is due to inadequate protection by such 
ARVN units. 

Corruption and the “Swiss bank account mentality” cause the diversion 
of certain portions of RD funds and materials into private pockets. New 
procedures are being tried to enable the RD teams and American advisors 
to exert pressure to remove local officials who thus hamper the teams’ prog- 
ress, but the problem remains serious. 

Reflective of the program’s greater operational leeway at the hamlet level 
and less leeway above is the fact that references to such slogans as “Destroy 
the old to build the new” appear to be restricted mainly to the hamlet oper- 
ations and the RD Ministry in Saigon, when more than lip service is con- 
cerned. Leading pacification experts, Vietnamese and American, relate this 
to the need for a gradual but thoroughgoing reform of Vietnamese society. 
They comment that in such a program as RD, manned by “team members” 
lacking the selfless dedication of the ideal inner-driven cadre, inspirational 
leadership is vital to the maintaining of high morale among the teams. 
Similarly, they see a need for reform in the “privileged classes” if the “less 
privileged elements” are to be stirred to cooperate with reform. 

Political—and not just administrative—stimulation and organization are 
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essential to rural pacification, as is illustrated by the importance of Hoa 
Hao political cohesion in An Giang. Phan Quang Dan, prominent political 
figure running as a vice-presidential candidate in the September 1967 elec- 
tions, commented last year that pacification is being carried out mainly 
by military men and administrators and that the Vietnamese political parties 
were being denied what could be a major role in infusing political substance 
into the operation. Unfortunately, the parties are fragmented so that this 
does not appear to be a practical suggestion yet. But it is difficult to see 
how such programs as this can become viable if at least local loyalties are 
not accommodated and integrated within them; eventually officials execut- 
ing this and other GVN programs will have to be held accountable by a 
wider constituency, as through authentic elections. 

There is a lack of linkage between national political activity and organi- 
zation and the existing, still very limited number of youth, women’s and 
other broad-based groups being set up at the rice roots level by the RD 
program. Some, such as the farmers associations, are more functional (eco- 
nomic, in this case) in nature than political, but the others would seem to 
require interaction with and stimulation from other hamlets and so on up 
through the provincial to the national level. Some of the reasons for this 
not having occurred are local and national political rivalries impinging on 
the RD program, problems in identifying potential leaders, and the rural 
population’s memory of the much manipulated but insubstantial national 
organizations such as the Diem regime’s Republican Youth and Women’s 
Solidarity Movement. 

A discussion of the complex subject of improving the GVN leadership, 
civil and military, which has some impact on pacification is too broad to 
treat here. However, there have been some indications that new, younger 
leadership elements are emerging to challenge the urban-based, middle and 
upper class oriented elites who, as civilians or more commonly as military 
officers, direct the Saigon government’s administration and armed forces. 
Some of these younger elements have come up through organized youth 
activities such as the Summer Youth Program and National Voluntary 
Service, which have focused considerable effort on non-governmental wel- 
fare programs in the hamlets and among the city poor. By now they include 
young professionals and military officers. Some of these people are organiz- 
ing for more potent political participation, including involvement in the 
September elections, and certainly more will be heard from them in coming 
months. l 

Still another source of new leadership appears to be the RD program 
itself, in which some of the best cadres have shown real leadership ability 
as well as genuine dedication to the ideals of social justice for the long- 
suffering peasants among whom they work. 


JOHN C. DONNELL is an Associate Professor in the Department of Political Science 
at Temple University. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LAND TENURE 
IN THE VIETNAMESE INSURGENCY 


EDWARD J. MITCHELL* 





Often in a civil war the regional divisions of the nation are so 
striking as to reveal immediately the source of the conflict and the cleavages 
in society. The American Civil War is an excellent example. It frequently hap- 
pens, however, that the regional divisions are not so dramatic or well-defined, 
thus disclosing little about the nature of the struggle taking place. The Viet- 
namese war, especially prior to the substantial involvement of foreign troops, 
appears to be one of these situations. It seems as if both parties to the con- 
flict are to be found almost everywhere in the country. There is not a prov- 
ince of South Vietnam in which the Government of Vietnam (GVN) and 
Viet Cong (VC) do not each exert some noticeable degree of influence. This 
piebald arrangement of government- and rebel-held areas allows no easy in- 
terpretation. Perhaps the only obvious distinction between the two areas 1s 
a strong tendency for the government to control larger towns; beyond this, 
differences are less evident. 

One way of determining the important differences between rebel and gov- 
ernment areas is to compare data on the extent of GVN control in a province 
with the social, economic, cultural and topographic characteristics of the 
province. This paper is a summary of such a quantitative analysis recently 
carried out by the author.* 

A linear multiple regression was run across 26 South Vietnamese prov- 
inces (highland provinces were excluded) with GVN control as the de- 
pendent variable and a large number of potentially important social, eco- 
nomic and other measurements as independent variables. GVN control is 
defined to be the percentage of hamlets in a province classified as government 
controlled according to a detailed map appearing in the Los Angeles Times, 
December 26, 1965. According to the Times, this map is derived from United 
States Government sources. It turns out that each of six independent var- 
iables possesses a statistically significant influence upon control. Together 


*Any views expressed in this paper are those of the author. They should not be inter- 
preted as reflecting the views of The RAND Corporation or the official opinion or policy 
of any of its governmental or private research sponsors. Papers are reproduced by The 
RAND Corporation as a courtesy to members of its staff. 

Edward J. Mitchell, Land Tenure and Rebellion: A Statistical Analysis of Factors 
Affecting Government Control in South Vietnam, RM-5181-ARPA (abridged), The 
RAND Corporation, Santa Monica, June 1967. A more complete and intensive discus- 
sion of all the matters dealt with here may be found in this publication. 
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these variables account for approximately two-thirds of the variance in CVN 
control. 

Population density is one of the significant explanatory variables. It ap- 
pears that an increase of 100 persons per square kilometer is associated, 
ceteris paribus,” with an approximately 10 percentage point increase in ham- 
lets under control. This confirms the casual observation made earlier. It js 
also quite reasonable: the conventional forces of the GVN should be able to 
protect populations from the VC relatively better when they are compact and 
less dispersed. 

Another significant factor affecting control is cross-country mobility or 
accessibility. There are many possible definitions of accessibility, but the 
most fruitful was found to be the percentage of land area in a province com- 
posed of plains and hills without dense forest. This excludes swamps, 
marshes, paddy fields, dense forests and mountains. The regression results 
suggest that greater mobility or accessibility means less government control. 
This finding was certainly unexpected and is difficult to explain. One would 
expect that a conventional army would perform significantly better in the 
mobile or accessible areas. It is possible that this variable acts as a proxy 
for some closely associated variable and that this other variable affects con- 
trol negatively—but what this other variable might be is hard to say. 

The four remaining explanatory variables are measures of the inequality 
of land tenure. In fact, land tenure variables dominate in the explanation of 
contro]. Their importance is further underscored by the fact that in each case 
greater inequality implies greater control. Provinces seem to be more secure 
when the percentage of owner-operated land is low (tenancy is high) ; in- 
equality in the distribution of farms by size is great; large, formerly French- 
owned estates are present; and no land redistribution has taken place. 

The effects of the first three factors are, I believe, fairly well established 
by the regression. The matter of land redistribution is somewhat less clear 
due to the fact that there were no precise data available to the author on land 
redistributed. We know that large estates can be divided into two types: 
former French estates over 100 hectares, which were expropriated and are 
now primarily GVN run; and former Vietnamese estates over 100 hectares, 
which were expropriated and, at least for half of the area, redistributed. The 
finding that the French land is positively associated with control and the 
Vietnamese land negatively associated leads one to the conclusion that it is 
rather unlikely that redistribution has had a positive effect on control and 
quite possible that it has had a negative effect. 

An additional finding of some interest is that the provinces of An Giang 
and Vinh Long have much higher degrees of control than the regression 
would predict. Both provinces, especially the former, are populated to a great 


” In multiple regression the effect of each independent variable upon the dependent 
variable is to be interpreted with all other independent variables held constant. There- 
fore, all statements in this paper regarding the effect of a factor upon control should 
be interpreted in this way. 
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extent by members of Hoa-Hao, a religious sect that is, at least for the 
moment, militantly anti-communist. It is thus quite possible that a variable 
measuring the proportion of Hoa-Hao in the population would have signifi- 
cantly contributed to the explanation of control. 

Certainly the most interesting finding of this study is the positive associa- 
tion between inequality of land tenure and government control. Even if we 
set the matter of land redistribution aside, there are three variables that sup- 
port this conclusion. As the percentage of owner-operated land rises by one 
percentage point, control falls by about one-third of a percentage point. As 
the coefficient of variation of the distribution of farms by size rises, control 
also rises. Finally, a one percentage point increase in the land occupied by 
formerly French-owned estates implies almost a one percentage point in- 
crease in control. Whether in terms of ownership of land, size of farms, or the 
presence of large estates, inequality implies more control. 

How is one to interpret these findings? In terms of human behavior how 
do we account for the positive association between inequality and control? 
A search for historical precedents is fruitful. In a number of historical cases 
it has been the better-to-do peasant who has revolted, while his poorer 
brothers actively supported or passively accepted the existing order. Several 
medieval peasant rebellions, the English Civil War and the counterrevolution 
in the west of France fit this pattern." 

The behavioral explanation in these cases seems to lie in the relative docil- 
ity of poorer peasants and the firm authority of landlords in the more “feu- 
dal” areas. The conservatism and low aspirations of poorer peasants is well- 
known. Evidence on this is encountered throughout history and contem- 
porarily in the underdeveloped portions of the world. The power and 
authority of the landlord is but the other side of the coin. The relationship 
between landlord and tenant is not merely economic; it is social and po- 
litical as well. The landlord can exercise considerable influence over his 
tenant’s behavior and readily discourage conduct inconsistent with his own 
interests. A leading Puritan once described the social divisions in the En- 
glish Civil War in this way: 

[On the Parliamentary side] some gleanings of the gentry, the yeomen, 
farmers, cloathiers, and the whole middle ranke of the people were the 
only active men. The common people addicted to the King’s service have 
come out of blinde Wales, and other dark corners of the land. 

Whether an interpretation along these lines is applicable to Vietnam is a 
question best handled by direct research on the scene. 

The purpose of the quantitative analysis was to characterize the secure 
province. It appears that inequalities in land tenure arrangements are the 





3See G. G. Coulton, Medieval Village, Manor, and Monastery (New York: Harper, 
1960), chapters 11, 24, 25; Alexis de Tocqueville, L’Ancien Regime (Oxford: B. Black- 
well, 1947), pp. 185-186; and G. E. Aylmer, The Struggle for the Constitution (London: 
Blandford Press, 1963), chapter 4. 

4 Recent observations on Indian peasants are found in F. G. Bailey, Politics and Social 
Change—Orissa in 1959 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1963), p. 88, and 
Kusum Nair, Blossoms in the Dust (London: Praeger, 1961), pp. 192-193. 
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dominant factors involved in this characterization. The ideal province from 
the point of view of government control is one in which population density 
is high, cross-country mobility is low, few peasants operate their own Jand, 
the distribution of farms by size is unequal, large estates (formerly French- 
owned and now primarily GVN run) exist, and no land redistribution has 
taken place. 


“John Corbett, “Historical Relation of the Military Government of Gloucester” (1645) 
in Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, I, pp. 9-10, 16, cited in Christopher Hill, Puritanism and 
Revolution (New York: Schocken Books, 1958), p. 208. 
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POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF ECONOMIC 
CHANGE: SOUTH VIETNAM 


JOHN T. BENNETT 





It should be obvious that the Vietnam we are dealing with today 
is not the same as the one we faced as recently as 1964. We are, of course, 
all aware of the political and military changes. But there have been pro- 
found economic changes as well. They both stem from the political and mili- 
tary changes and in turn affect them. Since this is a process of interaction, 
it may seem misleading to abstract the economic and proceed to identify 
the political implications that flow from them. But like all abstraction, it 
has a certain analytical simplicity from which we may learn. 

Describing the major changes that have taken place is not difficult in prin- 
ciple; data problems, however, make it hard in fact. The meanings of the 
changes are even more obscure in their implications both for the long run 
and for the political dimension of Vietnamese society. I would like first to 
describe these changes and then make an attempt to measure their impor- 
tance. 


SUMMARY 


The major changes that have taken place stem in large part from the much 
increased American presence, the heightened level of GVN activity and the 
sharp intensification of the war. These have changed the level and composi- 
tion of the Vietnamese gross national product, and because foreign aid is sig- 
nificant, they have also changed the level of consumption. Some of the appar- 
ent gain has clearly been lost to higher prices, but investigation in real terms 
suggests that a strong case can be made for much having been retained in 
higher levels of consumption. 

Of the several analytical approaches one might take to describe the 
changes, we might first concentrate on the individual Vietnamese. At one 
level, it is clear that he is on the move upward. He is first of all working; 
there is no unemployment and much less underemployment. Secondly, he is 
earning more because he has acquired new skills, taken jobs with higher 
productivity and received several wage increases over the last two years. At 
another level, the average Vietnamese is also on the move geographically. In 
the extreme, he may have moved to the city and changed his occupation and 
style of life. In a more limited fashion, he may have moved out of his tradi- 
tional village—perhaps to another, more secure one—or perhaps to a refugee 
camp or to a construction site in an entirely different region of the country. 
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Considering the most important Vietnamese economic sector, agriculture, 
there have been many changes. First has been the growth of the market econ- 
omy. Even if he still grows only rice, the farmer now is able to sell at a con- 
siderably higher price than in recent years. He is operating under a different 
incentive structure. Under the dual impact of larger returns and insecurity 
he may instead have opted to farm a smaller but secure area in new crops 
grown strictly for the market, such as vegetables. Whether in cash crops or 
subsistence rice, he is likely to see a smaller portion of the fruits of his labor 
paid to the landlord, although for many farmers this is more than offset by 
increasing Viet Cong (VC) taxation. These changes, of course, vary greatly 
from area to area. Moreover, their benefits have all too often been rendered 
insignificant by the adverse effects of war. l 

In the other sectors of the economy, it is clear that the average Vietnamese 
is much more likely to work for wages, most probably in the public sector, 
whether it be for the GVN or the US government. Alternatively, he may work 
in the private service sector, which continues to grow; here he produces not 
only for the Americans but, more important, for the growing number of 
urban Vietnamese consumers. Lastly, he may be working in the industrial 
sector, producing an ever-growing variety and amount of manufactured 
goods. 

Because the data base for the assertions made above is woefully weak, 
elaborations and conclusions below are put forward as hypotheses; I am, 
however, personally persuaded of their truth. 

GNP and Private Consumption: We have only two basic studies of GNP 
in Vietnam—one made covering the years 1955 and 1956 and the other cov- 
ering 1960 with estimates projected to cover 1961 through 1963; to this, 
1964 has since been added and 1965 soon will be. Unfortunately, this does 
not cover the period of the big American build-up, the most rapid growth in 
GVN spending or the much greater intensification in the war. The study for 
1955 and 1956 was made using a different methodology and is not com- 
parable, so we will consider only the one covering the second set of years. 

There remain many methodological questions and doubts about the esti- 
mates. Nevertheless, general conclusions based on them probably can be ac- 
cepted, particularly if confirmatory evidence can be found elsewhere. The 
absolute figures are fairly impressive, but cannot be used very well in Viet- 
nam because prices were rising moderately fast and population increases 
must also be allowed for. When this is done, per capita real GNP is seen to 
have remained roughly the same from 1960 through 1963 and then to have 
risen 9% in 1964. 

This does not tell us very much about the economic welfare of the average 
Vietnamese. For this we must examine that part of GNP which is devoted to 
private consumption. Real per capita private consumption starting growing 
a good deal earlier and rose more rapidly than real per capita GNP; in 1964, 
it reached a level 8% above 1960. The divergence between GNP and private 
consumption trends was associated with some relative decline in real per 
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capita investment, but more importantly with the rapid growth in imports, 
although to the extent that they were AID funded, they were intended to sup- 
port a much higher level of real public expenditure, primarily to fight the 
war. 

Indirect evidence must be used to project these trends into 1969 and 1966. 
Imports of goods and services increased another 13% in 1965 and on the 
order of 50% in 1966. Although public expenditure went up sharply, it does 
not appear to have consumed all the increase in the available supply of goods 
and services, nor is it likely that investment rose enough to do so, so that 
much of the increase must have added substantially to private consumption. 

One may be willing to accept the notion that GNP and private consumption 
rose and at the same time argue that much of this went to enrich the already 
well-to-do. There is very little direct evidence on income distribution. But 
there is some indirect evidence. One is forced to concede that many persons 
are worse off than before, e.g., those caught between unchanging farm 
prices and growing taxes collected by the VC. Certainly one can find cases of 
those who have been seriously damaged economically, particularly in specific 
localities. But here one is concerned with the average. At least so far as the 
wage employee is concerned, he has received wage increases, acquired new 
skills, and in many cases has shifted to higher paying work or acquired a 
second job. Other members of his family now are working. The evidence for 
this is in the form of wage increases, rapid turnover in jobs, and a continuing 
shortage of labor, with many jobs unfilled for long periods of time. The ex- 
istence of such openings and opportunities cannot but act as a magnet to 
those in lower productivity and paying occupations; the flows have been 
truly notable, as discussed below, but the shortages and the pressure on 
wages have persisted. 

Hence, I would argue that despite the apparent large rise in prices (52% 
in 1965, 42% in 1966, and 20% in the first four months of 1967, or 160% 
since January 1965), and despite the evidence of poverty by US standards, 
which in individual cases is certainly true, the typical Vietnamese was sub- 
stantially better off economically in 1965 and 1966 and has every reason to 
look forward to continued improvement as new opportunities open up and 
skills are acquired to take advantage of them. 

Non-A gricultural Production: The most obvious area of improvement is 
in the non-agricultural sectors. Here we have at least three major changes: 
(1) the growth of government services, (2) increase in the value of services 
produced in the private sector, and (3) the growth of private sector produc- 
tion of goods. Most of the changes have occurred in the last two years, so 
that the lack of GNP data means that we must again resort to indirect evi- 
dence. 

In the area of government services, we need to consider production both 
for the GVN and for the US. The best measures are over-all spending and 
employment. In terms of over-all spending, the GVN has increased its total 
budget about six-fold since 1960. The major element of the increase has of 
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course been military expenditure, which has gone up about 6.5 times, but 
just as clearly non-military spending has increased by almost the same 
amount. 

Since US spending in Vietnam is mostly military, data on it are clas- 
sified. Nevertheless, we all have some idea of the growth in the number 
of troops brought into the country since 1965, and can imagine that despite 
the natural attempts to insulate the economy from the inflationary effect of 
their spending, it has had a highly stimulating effect. 

With regard to employment, the GVN now hires about a million people, 
more than two-thirds of whom are in the military or paramilitary forces, 
while the US employs around 180,000. When this is compared to the popula- 
tion of 17 million, about half of whom are considered to be in the active 
labor force, government employment looms very large in the total and even 
larger when some allowance is made for that part of the population in the 
VC, the still very substantial number in agriculture, the large force of 
women and youngsters between 10 and 20 who are counted as active labor 
but work mainly as seasonal agricultural labor, and the growth of the private 
non-agricultural sector. 

The second area of rapid growth in non-agricultural production is in pri- 
vate services. As a portion of private consumption, services grew rapidly 
from 1960 through 1964, when they comprised 13% of private consumption. 
The subsequent growth of such establishments as restaurants and bars and of 
the sale of services to Americans is clearly one of the most impressive 
changes that has taken place; it is probably overshadowed, however, by the 
growth in sales of services to Vietnamese, though this is by no means so 
obvious to the Westerner, whose contacts with the Vietnamese economy are 
inevitably selective and therefore limited. 

The third sector of rapid growth has been in private industrial production. 
Through 1964 it rose to the point where it was about one-third as impor- 
tant as agriculture, according to the national accounts estimates of value 
added in the sector. For the later years, we are forced to use the index of 
industrial production, whose coverage is restricted and weights are ques- 
tionable, although in general, since it measures physical output, such an 
index has high validity over periods when there is not great change in the 
relative values of the components. The index which is based on 1962 rose 16 
points in 1963 and in 1964, 26 points in 1965, and 15 points in the first three 
quarters of 1966. 

Changes in Agriculture: If there are data problems in the other sectors, 
they are compounded in agriculture. Production and marketing data have 
been notoriously bad and the national accounts, even if available, would not 
be of much help since they must measure output of commodities which are 
consumed at home or barter-traded in the home village in large proportions 
compared to what is sold in the market, assuming it is all even recorded. 

The data published which relate mainly to rice seem to show pretty strong- 
ly that agricultural output increased through 1963, held steady in 1964, and 
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then suffered a sharp decline in 1965 and 1966. On the face of it, this record 
is what one would expect if recent intensification of the war had caused 
large amounts of land to be abandoned and large amounts of labor to be 
transferred out. However, the figures are not there to show a great amount of 
land withdrawn, and at least some economists would argue that agriculture 
in underdeveloped economies contains surplus labor that can be put to work 
elsewhere with no decline in agricultural output (although they might con- 
cede that this result is unlikely in the general disruption of war). Further, 
the picture is confused by the fact that at least in small areas, high prices 
for products other than rice, particularly vegetables, have caused farmers 
to switch. Despite both lower acreage and less manpower in these areas, the 
value of production has increased because of the switch from lower-valued 
to higher-valued products.* 

At the same time, my own judgment is that the real value of overall agri- 
cultural production has decreased somewhat. Consider the most important 
component, rice. Imports required to feed the country have grown rapidly in 
the last three years. This has been the result of growing consumption in the 
traditional deficit areas and lower deliveries from the surplus area in the 
Mekong Delta. We can associate increased needs in the deficit areas with 
decreased production there, since we can identify the large numbers of 
refugees and cases of abandoned land. A good deal also seems to be ac- 
counted for by greater per capita consumption, reflecting higher living 
standards. However, while definitely lower in the Delta, the official statistics 
on acreage and yield do not account for the drop in deliveries, nor do all 
the other possible causes such as VC consumption, hoarding and unrecorded 
exports to Cambodia. Moreover, it has proved impossible to get evidence 
to show that the official figures are overstated. The only other conclusion— 
that the peasant himself is eating more—is hard to accept, since apparent 
per capita consumption has always been extremely high. 

In any case, there have been large changes in Vietnamese agriculture in the 
last two years. Whereas total production has probably decreased only slight- 
ly, more significant changes have been in the apparent increase in the pro- 
duction of crops other than rice and in a larger proportion of these crops 
being sold in the market. Associated with this has been an inevitable rise in 
purchases of goods previously found mainly in the consumption pattern of 
the urban areas, such as small motors, motorbikes, transistor radios and 
sewing machines. 


1 This is irrespective of any increase in the over-all price level. Why should the switch 
take place now when relative prices favored its taking place earlier? Several reasons 
can be cited. One is that since such a change takes time, there is always some lag, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, in the response to price incentives. Secondly, the Vietnamese 
farmer used not to produce for the market, so that producing for it now requires a basic 
change in his pattern. Third, the Vietnamese farmer has been traditionally attached to 
the cultivation of rice, for a long list of reasons that have been repeated ad nauseam 
in the literature. Finally, in many cases the Vietnamese farmer would have continued 
in the old pattern, except that increased fighting made it dangerous. Hence, only now 
has he decided to abandon tradition, follow the path of economic virtue and make money. 
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Whether the average rural Vietnamese is better off is difficult to measure. 
It has been argued that the peasant pays dearly and sells cheap. It is true, for 
example, that rice prices have been kept artificially low until this year and 
that even had they not been, the marketing system has worked in the past to 
give much of the profits to the middleman who buys cheap at harvest and 
sells more and more dearly as prices rise seasonally. 

The peasant is also viewed as being caught between high rents where the 
landlord can get at him and high VC taxes elsewhere (few claim that GVN 
taxes are significant any longer in the countryside). There is an element of 
truth in these assertions. Big landlords have trouble collecting rents any- 
where except in perfect security, but in practice this is where the peasant is 
most likely to have benefited from high prices for new crops. Elsewhere, 
small landlords who live in the village may continue to collect the traditional 
share, though the rates most often quoted seem to fall in the reasonable range 
of 15-25% and even the going rate may be difficult to collect. Landlords may 
in fact be suffering from a tenant shortage because of high-paying alternative 
employment and may have to accept less than before just to be sure that 
their lands continue to be cultivated. VC tax rates would, it appears, more 
than offset any drop in rents, but outside those the VC control firmly, this 
taxation more often resembles brigandage in that it must be hurried and the 
peasant has many ways to evade it, just as he can evade the regular govern- 
ment collector. One must be careful, then, not to assume that the high rates 
the VC collect in the areas they control apply elsewhere. 

Further, there is another element. Remittances from relatives in the city 
were an important part of rural incomes as long ago as 1963. The migration 
to the cities has undoubtedly tended to increase this, as would the higher 
typical family incomes in the city. 

Hence, it is possible to argue that those Vietnamese remaining in the vil- 
lage economy are on balance better off in narrow economic terms than at 
any time in recent history, though of course in broad terms their welfare 
may be severely weakened by the local security situation. Further, there are 
opportunities for them as never before, since they have commonly broken 
to some degree with the traditional cultivation of rice and, more commonly 
still, are participating in the market economy. 

Geographic and Job Mobility: The last new major feature of the current- 
day Vietnamese economy is the development of mobility. Under the dual 
impact of improved opportunities elsewhere and deteriorating security at 
home, people are willing to move to a hitherto unbelievable extent. 

There are several measures of this. One is the growth in the refugee popula- 
tion. Another is the increase in the urban population. A last is the job mo- 
bility demonstrated, for example, by the success of US construction contrac- 
tors in hiring for construction sites all over the country, with people coming 
great distances to get the desired jobs. 

Many objections can be raised to using refugee statistics by themselves as 
a measure of labor and geographic mobility. But note that the gross figure 
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counted since November 1964 totals 1.8 million, or 11% of the population. 
All these refugees have come from the countryside and most of them from 
Central Vietnam. By itself, this constitutes an appalling measure of social dis- 
ruption. But almost half the refugees have been quickly resettled or re- 
absorbed, so that an experience which was initially traumatic may end up 
with some constructive aspects, e.g., by contributing to the rapid reallocation 
of labor out of low paying and insecure work.? Another fact which needs to 
be emphasized is the number of refugees who are never counted, since they 
make the shift at their own expense and commonly move directly from the 
countryside to the province town or one of the large cities. 

The rise in the size of the cities, too, has many negative aspects. But it also 
represents an economically valuable change, both now and probably in the 
future, since the path of growth in Vietnam seems to call for a much larger 
portion of the population to work in urban occupations. The figures on the 
proportion of the population which is urban are, of course, not available, 
but where once we spoke of the population being 80-85% rural, the figure 
often used now is 60-69%. 

Since population data are most unreliable, what is the basis for this sub- 
stantial re-estimate? In past years, the proportion in the urban areas was 
based on independent estimates of the total population and of the num- 
ber living in the administrative boundaries of Saigon, the province capitals 
and a few other cities. This probably was not a bad method of estima- 
tion. However, the character of the cities has changed as they have spilled 
over their old boundaries and incorporated surrounding villages. We now 
acknowledge this by treating the Saigon metropolitan area as including 
not only Cholon but virtually all of Gia Dinh province as well. (As a mat- 
ter of fact this might well have been done some years ago, since the popu- 
lation density of the whole province would have ranked it fourth in a 
listing of the municipalities of Vietnam in 1964.) Thus Saigon-Cholon was 
estimated to have 1.4 million, based on a 1962 sample survey. This estimate 
was raised to 2.5 million in 1965, as the boundaries of the metropolitan area 
were expanded outward in recognition of the changed character of the newly 
incorporated area. Figures of 4-4.5 million, or about 25% of South Viet- 
nam’s total population, are now cited for the metropolitan area, though there 
are no studies to substantiate the estimates and the impression of enormous 
growth and activity may prove ultimately to have been misleading. 

That Saigon is somehow atypical because it has always been the growth 
point in the Vietnamese economy is easy to argue, but cannot stand when 
examined in the light of available data on other cities. For example, Qui 


2 The present status of the 1.8 million is as follows: 


Returned to home village...............--sscc--:--c--c-cceceeeceeeeseeceeeeeneaens 17% 
Resettled elsewhere .0..0..0......-.-..-ceccseccescssceecenceeeecceceneceecnenceeeeeeens 31% 
Ta campe eee ne OUI a air no eee Te ern 20% 


Not in camps, but registered and receiving 
limited assistance .......--.----.--s.-sssccesscsssesensecnncensceaeetenssesneesceeesees 32% 
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Nhon had an estimated 50,000 in 1964; today the figure given is 150,000. 
Danang was considered to have 144,000 in 1964 and now has an estimated 
230,000.8 

A last aspect of the increased population mobility has been the response to 
offers of US employment, even in the more remote regions. Attracted by 
high wages, the certainty of reasonable military security, and perhaps as 
well by the opportunity to learn a skill, Vietnamese have flocked to the mili- 
tary construction sites that have sprung up all over but were initially con- 
centrated in the Saigon area and in Central Vietnam. Many explanations 
can be given which would minimize the significance of this, such as the fact 
that Saigon has had large numbers of unemployed while Central Vietnam 
has had the growing numbers of refugees to draw on. But there is no deny- 
ing the existence of Cam Ranh Bay, where the village of Ba Ngoi is estimated 
to have grown from perhaps 5,000 to 50,000 people in one year following 
construction of a base. Even this figure is now being revised upward, since 
it appears from recent reports that the population is substantially higher 
than anyone had previously believed. 

Postscripts: So much for the economic changes that appear most striking. 
Perhaps it is only important still to add that the process continues and that 
there is little prospect that it will stop until the forces which gave rise to it 
shift or are offset by new forces of which we are as yet unaware. This raises 
the large issue of whether the process is reversible. Can the urban migrants 
return to the farm? Will the country return to an unchanging subsistence 
agriculture, with the implied low levels of income and welfare? It seems 
unlikely, but cannot be ruled out, since part of the answer must lie in the 
analysis of the political implications, i.e., on the success with which the body 
politic deals with its new opportunities and problems. 


POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Introduction: There are two interesting and related questions to be posed 
about the political system of Vietnam. One concerns the form the govern- 
ment is likely to take and the other the tasks the government is expected to 


* One might argue that the urban-rural ratio is wrong because it is based on an inade- 
quate estimate of the total population. An examination of the method by which popu- 
lation was estimated in fact shows that even a major error would not have significantly 
altered the ratio, and that in any case, it probably would increase the urban percentage. 
Earlier estimates of the rate of population increase in the South were much lower than 
the current figure of 2.8%. They were based on estimates of the actual increase that had 
occurred over fairly long periods since the end of World War II and also on some sample 
survey estimates of the gross birth and death rates. Some of these figures yielded net 
growth as low as 2.2%. The 2.8% net rate was adopted in 1964, as a compromise be- 
tween the 3.0% rate used previously and the 2.6% rate which resulted from sample 
survey estimates made in 1962 and 1963 as well as because of the feeling that the Viet- 
namese figure was low by comparison to other countries in the area, hence was probably 
not correct, and in any case could not be expected to continue. If, however, one were to 
take 2.2% as the correct rate of increase and apply it to the base of 14.07 million esti- 
mated in mid-1960, one would lose only 600,000 or 3.5% from the current 17.0 million 
estimate for mid-1967. And since the urban population estimate would not be changed, 
the proportion counted as urban would be somewhat increased. 
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perform. Both appear to have been altered by the new economic forces that 
have come into play; these have changed the criteria for satisfactory govern- 
ment performance, thus creating the base for a government of quite different 
shape than one might have anticipated even in the recent past. 

One way-to approach this is to let the imagination run and to recognize 
that we are now dealing with a Vietnamese economy that has begun to move 
with surprising rapidity in the direction of those in the West. It is an in- 
creasingly urban society with wage employment and rising standards of liv- 
ing in which government is intimately involved, just as it is involved in the 
lives of the bulk of its people. For those still in the rural economy, life too is 
changed as they are drawn into the market and many find reasons and means 
to leave their traditional village and way of life for the city, at least for ex- 
tended periods. 

Does this mean that the forms of government with which we are familiar 
will also be adopted? This is certainly a possibility, though given the am- 
biguity of conditions in the West for determining the form of government 
(similar societies producing both democracies and dictatorships), this is 
not by itself a hopeful sign. 

It is tempting to follow this line of thought and produce a broad and vivid 
picture of the form of government that is likely to evolve. But this is a dream- 
er’s exercise, from which political scientists are barred by tradition. There- 
fore, what little I have to say relates to a much more restricted point, that 
whatever government evolves will eventually have to base itself on a different 
set of identities and interests than hitherto in Vietnam. Stable government 
requires that these conform reasonably well with the configuration of ex- 
pectations and demands of the society as a whole. (There seems little point 
in discussing the wide, perhaps infinite, set of possible unstable governments 
that might result from present conditions. ) 

For purposes of discussion, it might be best to start in reverse order and 
examine expectations and demands first and then continue by looking at 
identities and interests that might form a stable popular base for govern- 
ment. In the process, we may get some idea of what such a government 
might look like by comparison to that which is traditional in Vietnam and 
that which we see today. 

Popular Expectations and Demands on Government: In a broad sense, the 
Vietnamese common man traditionally expected little or nothing from his 
national government but to be left alone. By contrast, he demanded a great 
deal from local government, whose identity with the village community was 
complete and which therefore exerted very great authority. This was in sharp 
contrast to the relatively small number who lived in the “city” (the non- 
apricultural and non-rural people), who were for all practical purposes part 
of the government or dependent on it—whose business was government. In 
any case, the latter group was so small that government could be operated 
largely for its benefit without any great price being paid by the rest of so- 
ciety, except in periods of war. 

The VC have provided the most recent challenge to this traditional con- 
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ception of government and I think obviously have doomed it. The GVN is 
faced with finding a new relationship if it is to achieve the degree of popular 
identification and commitment which will permit it to defeat the VC. At the 
same time, it still has the task of working out a new relation with the elite 
groups that used to run the government, so that new groups are permitted 
access to power and popularly accepted limits are placed on central govern- 
ment authority. 

Although perhaps clear to us, it is doubtful whether many Vietnamese are 
aware of the degree to which the war and economic shifts have broken the 
old isolation and increasingly provided a new basis for organizing interest 
groups. The profound shift in political weight from the rural to the urban 
areas is only dimly seen, while the changes in the rural areas have been 
totally ignored. One reason is obvious: the changes have yet to produce new 
demands on government, possibly because the performance of the economy 
has been quite good so far, despite the inevitable grumbling about prices. 
But equally important is the weight of tradition which assumes a very low 
level of mass expectations for government performance. People generally 
have yet to recognize the relation between government actions and the state of 
the economy; they remain politically and economically unsophisticated. 
They may well remain so until there are serious economic difficulties and 
these are exploited by political groups capable of agitating and organizing 
mass parties. 

Political Identities and Interests: The failure of new political expectations 
and demands to emerge as yet from the new economic interests raises an 
interesting possibility. It suggests that political organizations must, for the 
time being, seek support from the traditional identities and interests. At first 
sight, this seems to make the organizing problem simpler. But whatever bal- 
ance is worked out at any given time may not prove to be satisfactory very 
long. Considering the situation as of today, a party seeking power needs only 
to find a way to accommodate the traditional groups of Vietnamese political 
life, i.e., the civil service (Mandarins) and the organized religious groups 
(Buddhists, Catholics, Hoa Haos and Cao Dais). While one new group, the 
military, can be identified, further examination raises a real question as to 
whether the military doesn’t represent one wing of the Mandarin class. 
Would a coalition of these groups prove stable yet flexible enough to ac- 
commodate to change? 

More basic, as none of these groups has succeeded in agitating or organiz- 
ing large numbers, either urban or rural, a question arises as to whether 
such a coalition is capable of eliciting the broad support needed to win the 
war. Modern economic interest groups such as trade unions and farmers’ 
organizations have only begun to emerge and are not yet strong contenders; 
and although we might identify some business groups, their mode of opera- 
tion so far suggests that they be counted among the Mandarins. There also 
remain the unassimilated minorities, the Montagnards and the Chinese, with 
whom the politicians have yet successfully to deal. 
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Thus, two tasks emerge for the future politicians of Vietnam. One is to 
organize interest groups in a stable coalition of support. The second is to 
organize new groups which can be admitted to share in power and become 
committed to the system so that the war can be won. This is a large order for 
a country whose free political life remains short-lived, but it is also a meas- 
ure of the distance still to be traveled. 
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colonialism. Because of their heritages, particularly the Indian tradition 
of kingship, they share popular rejection of Western principles of govern- 
ment. 


Gananath Obeyesekere. Land Tenure in Village Ceylon. (London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1967. 320 pp. $13.00) 

This anthropological and detailed historical study of land tenure and 
concomitant kinship pattern in a Ceylonese village compliments Dr. E. 
R. Leach’s work on the subject in Pul Eliya. The author points to the 
effects of land shortage and British rule in spurring the development of 
a new power structure based on feudal land ownership norms and signalling 
a radical reorganization of the hamlet. 


Leo Tansky. U.S. and U.S.S.R. Aid to Developing Countries: A Com- 
parative Study of India, Turkey, and the U.A.R. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1967. 192 pp. $15.00) 

The author, a U.S. government economist, details the objectives, size, 
makeup and economic impact of U.S. and Soviet programs in three coun- 
tries receiving large-scale assistance. More specifically, he explores credit 
agreements, types of projects financed, repayment terms, impact of aid on 
public-private investment, and the extent to which aid programs have served 
foreign policy objectives. 


Dae-Sook Suh. The Korean Communist Movement, 1918-1948. (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1967. 406 pp. $12.50) 

An essentially factual study of the rise of the Korean Communist move- 
ment, dealing primarily with the pre-1945 era. A wide range of sources is 
used, and while this work has relatively weak theoretical underpinnings, 
it is useful as a pioneer study of a little-known movement. 


Dr. C. N. Bhalerao. Public Service Commissions of India: A Study. 
(Delhi: Sterling Publishers Private Ltd., 1966; distributed by Lawrence 
Verry Inc., Mystic, Connecticut. 272 pp. $8.50) 

First comprehensive study of the subject. The author centers on problems 
of personnel, the relation between commissions and governments, and gen- 
eral social and political influences. He calls for sound personnel standards 
and strong political leadership to enable government institutions to enhance 
socio-economic and political development. 
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Helen Foster Snow. Women in Modern China. (The Hague: Mouton & Co., 
1967. 264 pp. Guilders 18) 

The meat of this book lies in the rare autobiographies and interviews 
obtained firsthand by the author with several of China’s most outstanding 
and influential women. Among the subjects handled are the effects of com- 
munism on the newly emancipated Chinese woman and the consequences 
of her emancipation for family life, religion and female aspirations. 


Milton Singer (ed.). Krishna: Myths, Rites, and Attitudes. (Honolulu: 
East-West Center Press, 1966. 277 pp. $6.50) 

In this collection, six American and three Indian scholars, each represent- 
ing a different discipline, have joined to study the most complex of the 
three Krishnas—the Krishna of Gokula, or the divine child and lover. Ex- 
tensive reference is made to the Bhagavata Purana, as well as numerous 
other texts, popular movements, theological questions and village’ celebra- 
tions. 


Frank H. Golay (ed.). The United States and The Philippines. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 179 pp. $3.95) 

Authored by four Filipinos and four Americans, the articles in this book 
point out mutually beneficial aspects of U.S.-Philippine economic, political 
and cultural relations, but note, also, F ilipino dissatisfaction with American 
attitudes when they smack of either paternalism or lack of concern. The 
factors that have helped create both alliance and antagonism are discussed, 
as are ‘those that will shape future U.S.-Philippine relations. 


Merle Goldman. Literary Dissent in Communist China. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1967. 343 pp. $7.95) 

© Centers on the conflict between the Communist Party and writers in the 
1940°s and 1950’s, thus giving an understanding of the background from 
which the recent Cultural Revolution evolved. (Neither the events of the 
1960’s nor the Cultural Revolution are discussed.) Among the author’s con- 
clusions are that totalitarian pressure has not guaranteed the subservience, 
nor sapped the vitality, of an alienated and critical intelligentsia. 


Chaudhri Muhammad Ali. The Emergence of Pakistan. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1967. 418 pp. $11.00) 

First authoritative description by a prominent Pakistani of the final days 
of British rule in India and the upheavals accompanying partition and the 
formation of two new nation-states. Intimately involved in the drafting of 
the Indian-Pakistani partition plan, the author later became Pakistan’s first 
Secretary-General and, in 1955, Prime Minister. 
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Tsepon W.D. Shakabpa. Tibet: A Political History. (New Haven and Lon- 
don: Yale University Press, 1967. 369 pp. $10.00. 72s. net) 

First history of Tibet by a Tibetan to be published in English, and first 
study in any language of the country’s political history by a high-ranking 
Tibetan official. The author, formerly Minister of Finance and now living 
in exile in India, cites rare government records and materials heretofore 
unavailable in English. Of central interest are his discussion of Tibet’s unique 
form of religious government and the evidence he offers to clarify the coun- 
try’s present political status. 


William E. Griffith. Sino-Soviet Relations, 1964-1965. (Cambridge, Mass., 
and London: The M.I.T. Press, 1967. 504 pp., paperback. $3.95) 

Continuing where the author’s The Sino-Soviet Rift left off, this heavily 
documented book primarily cites direct Sino-Soviet exchanges. Statements 
of Communist parties outside China and the U.S.S.R. are included when 
they serve as issues in further Sino-Soviet polemics or when they demon- 
strate the impact of Sino-Soviet differences on the world Communist move- 
ment. The book covers Khrushchev’s attempt to provoke a collective Commu- 
nist condemnation of the Chinese, the advantages that accrued to the Chinese 
as a result of his failure, Khrushchev’s fall, and the more successful anti- 
Chinese policies of Brezhnev and Kosygin. 


J.D. B. Miller. The Politics of the Third World. (London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1967. 126 pp. $3.75) 

Studied mainly in the light of their international behavior, the Third 
World states here include those countries of Asia and Africa that are non- 
European, non-Communist, and poor. The large majority are former col- 
onies. In answering the question of whether the Third World is ever a 
cohesive unit, the author concludes that it rarely is—largely because of 
such commonly shared but devisive characteristics as poverty and anti- 
colonialism—but that the attempt to make it one by many of its leaders has 
important effects on the style and substance of Third World diplomacy. 


Charles Rowley. The New Guinea Villager: The Impact of Colonial 
Rule on Primitive Society and Economy. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger; London: Pall Mall Press, 1966. 225 pp. $7.50. 50/-) 

A sensitive, well-written, and largely impressionistic study of what has 
happened to the New Guinea villager under Australian rule, what the reac- 
tions of the villager are, and what they are likely to be in the context of 
Australia’s eventual and necessary surrender of political control. The author 
is a leading researcher for the Social Science Research Council of Australia. 
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Jan S. Prybyla (ed.). The Triangle of Power, Conflict, and Accommo- 
dation: The United States, The Soviet Union, Communist China. 
(Pennsylvania State University: Center for Continuing Liberal Education, 
1967. 101 pp., paperback) 

A collection of ten papers intended for high school teachers, administra- 
tors and school board members, originally presented at the 1966 Conference 
on “Controversies in American Society: Teaching About Communism,” 
held at Pennsylvania State University. Written mainly by political scien- 
tists, economists and historians, the papers cover such varied subjects as 
Western European approaches to the triangle of power, whether the U.S. - 
and U.S.S.R. economies show signs of convergence, the liberal-conservative 
controversy in the Soviet arts, and recent developments and prospects in the 
Chinese economy. 


Copies of the special structured issue on Vietnam are available for 
either individual or bulk sale through the Asian Survey. Individual 


copies are priced at $1.00; bulk orders over one hundred at $0.75 per 
copy. 
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THE JAPANESE SELF-DEFENSE FORCES 


JAMES H. BUCK 








The state of national defense in Japan promises to be a lively 
subject for debate over the next several years. Although the 1947 constitu- 
tion prohibits the maintenance of “land, sea, and air forces, as well as other’ 
war potential” for all time, the fact is that Japan has possessed some form 
of quasi-military forces for seventeen years. Throughout this time, Japan has 
been dependent, unhappily for some Japanese, on the United States for its 
security from external aggression. The current relationship is reflected in 
the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security between the United States 
and Japan, signed in January, 1960. The Treaty is susceptible to revision in 
1970, and agitation for its elimination or revision has been evident in fact 
since before it was signed. The political turbulence in Asia involves uncer- 
tainties for Japan, especially in regard to Southeast Asia and a nuclear- 
armed Chinese People’s Republic (CPR). Yet Japan’s significant economic 
and even diplomatic power are not complemented by significant military 
power. Having just completed its Second Five-Year Defense Plan, Japan has 
announced the general outline of its Third Plan, which covers a period 
(1967-1971) which will encompass the opportunity for changes in the cur- 
rent U.S.-Japanese defense relationship and which may well see a quantum 
jump in the CPR military capabilities. 


This article summarizes some major differences in the psychological 
orientation of the pre- and post-war Japanese armed forces, and outlines the 
mission, organization, equipment and probable developments in the Self- 
Defense Forces today. 


In general, a country’s military forces operate within the bounds of a set 
of social values acceptable to the public. This was true of Japan in the 1930’s 
and it seems true today. But Japanese society in 1967 differs significantly 
from the pre-war society, and the armed forces of the two periods differ as 
well. 


Since education is central to the integration of a society and the politiciz- 
ing of its people—aiming, as it does, at perpetuating the society’s values and 
maintaining its distinguishing characteristics—an examination of changing 
Japanese educational objectives should shed light on the social values, and 
hence military attitudes, of the pre- and post-war periods. Mori Arinori 
made an informative comment on Japanese education when he said: “In the 
administration of all schools, it must be kept in mind, what is to be done is 
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done not for the sake of the pupils, but for the sake of the country.”! At the 
least, this remark suggests the overall thrust of educational policy in Meiji 
Japan—trelative equalization of all social classes and subordination of all 
Japanese to comprehensive loyalty to the Imperial institution. Professor Hall 
saw the culmination of this process in the school system, especially in the 
shiishin (ethics) courses designed to strengthen and make permanent this 
new feeling of subordination to the Emperor.” The shishin instructional ma- 
terials exhorted male students to “cultivate mind and body from childhood 
so that [they] will be able to perform the honorable duty of defending the 
country.”* During World War II, students were to be made “conscious of 
the Empire’s mission in the Far East and the world, and of the vital im- 
portance of national defense. .. .”*4 


This emphasis on national defense and sense of mission was supplemented 
by stressing obedience to the law, regardless of content, and loyalty to the 
Imperial institution, a refinement and reinforcement of what Inazo Nitobe 
praised most highly—‘the man without a me.”® Disindividualization of the 
Japanese became the rationale for the Cardinal Principles of the National 
Polity (Kokutai no Hongi). This book stressed the need for Japanese to 
grasp the “true meaning of (Japan’s) national entity” and averred that this 
should be done “not only for the sake of our nation, but for the sake of the 
entire human race which is struggling to find a way out of the deadlock with 
which individualism is faced. Herein lies our great cosmopolitan mission.” 

These extracts represent the type of orientation the Japanese government 
desired in its subjects. But military personnel in Japan occupied a unique 
position by virtue of their special relationship to the Emperor—soldier to 
Commander-in-Chief. 


The values to be inculcated in the soldier were stated in 1882 in an Im- 
perial Proclamation (Gunjin Chokuyu) entitled “Imperial Precepts to the 
Soldiers and Sailors”: loyalty, propriety, valor, fidelity and simplicity." 
With these precepts, the Imperial Forces reinforced and focused the values 
of society as a whole. In a sense, the Imperial Forces were a sort of post- 
graduate school in “ethics” training. The military equivalent of “ethics” 


*Speech at Tokyo University on January 28, 1889, quoted in Herbert Passin, Society 
and Education in Japan (New York: Columbia University Press, 1965), p. 88. 

"Robert King Hall, Shitshin: The Ethics of a Defeated Nation (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949), p. 65. 

*Tbid., p. 94. 

‘Japanese Ministry of Education, Mombuhérei, Order No. 2, dated March 25, 1943, 
quoted in Passin, op. cit., p. 268. 

“Inazo Nitobe, The Japanese Nation: Its Land, Its People, and Its Life (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam, 1912), p. 160. 

‘Japanese Ministry of Education, Kokutai no Hongi, Tokyo, 1937. Trans. by John 
Owen Gauntlett, ed., under original title (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949), 


p. 55. 
"For a full text of Gunjin Chokuyu, see Tadayoshi Sakurai (ed.), Kokubé Daijiten 
(Dictionary of National Defense) (Tokyo: Chiigai Sangyd Chosakai, 1935), pp. 47. 
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was Seishin kanyé, or cultivation of the “intangible,” the “spiritual.”® 

This cultivation of the spiritual was the indispensable element in military 
training and its primary purpose. Its basis was the belief, articulated in the 
1882 Proclamation, that “if the heart be sincere, anything can be accom- 
plished.” Its goal was to “train officers and men, and forge thereby an in- 
vincible Army which shall support the Imperial will efficiently.”? Constantly 
reminded that the “proper function of a samurai lay in the sacrifice of his 
life for his country,” the soldier learned that the glorious tradition of the 
Imperial Army lay in “perfect obedience and execution of orders.”*° 

Never was seishin kany6 treated simply as indoctrination,"* nor was it a 
military subject to be mastered per se; rather, it constituted that single uni- 
fying element which transcended and was superior in importance to other 
aspects of military training. It was the means to develop the ultimate in the 
trained soldier—‘the acquired character trait of sacrificing [one’s] life for 
the country.” 1? 

The relationship of this military training to civilian “ethics” training was 
made explicit in army manuals. Such training “directly controls the tenden- 
cies of civilian morals and exerts a very great influence on civilian spirit. 
The spiritual elements mastered in the Army become a model for the peo- 
Pless s 

The Imperial Armed Forces claimed to set the style—and to serve as 
model for—the Japanese set of values, and this “militarism” was roughly 
handled by the Occupation forces. Demilitarization was generally complete. 
SCAP purged Japanese political leaders and military personnel, changed 
school curricula, revised textbooks, and decentralized education. Demobili- 
zation of the armed forces was total. 

General MacArthur, commenting on the demobilization of Japan, report- 
edly said: ' 


Psychologically, I believe the success has been equally propitious: 
Japan understands as thoroughly as any nation that war does not pay. 
Her spiritual revolution has been probably the greatest that the world 
has ever known... .14 


Perhaps SCAP overstated the case. Nevertheless, Japan’s search for values 
to replace those discredited by defeat and enemy occupation has been re- 


markable. 


‘War Ministry, Kydiku-rei (Military Instruction Manual), revised Nov. 10, 1943, 
para. 1:3. 

*Kyoiku-rei, op. cit., para. 3. 

1 bid., para. 3. 

Ibid., paras. 42-54, for major textual references to seishin kanyo. 

12War Ministry, Army Order No. 19, Sakusen Yomurei (Field Operations Regula- 
tions), dated Sept. 29, 1939, para. 2. 

187 bid., para. 54, 

%SCAP, Political Reorientation of Japan, Vol. II, p. 765. Unofficial transcript of a 
press interview of March 19, 1947. 
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Several months ago, a member of the Japanese Ministry of Education15 
remarked that the old style in Japanese society was to teach men not how to 
live but how to die for country and family. He observed that Japan now 
lives in a “self-admitted moral vacuum” where the search is for identity— 
.a search complicated by the current twofold emphasis in education: on 
choice, or free will, and on the development of a universal moral standard 
to replace the family system. The Basic Education Law states it this way: 


Education aims at the perfection of character; as a builder of a peaceful 
state and society, it loves truth and justice; respects the value of each 
individual. It values highly labor and responsibility. It anticipates the 
nurturing of a healthy people full of the spirit of individuality.16 


I frankly doubt that all Japanese heartily subscribe to these objectives, but 
we do have here a formal statement of one striking difference in the orienta- 
tions of prewar and postwar society in J apan: condemnation of individual- 
ism in the past—and its sanctification now. 


In any event, the values of Japanese society today are not identical to 
those of thirty years ago, and the Self-Defense Forces (SDF) of today are a 
far cry from the Imperial Forces of that earlier day. 


The stated mission of the SDF bears little resemblance to that of its prede- 
cessor. It is no “invincible army to carry out the Imperial will”; it has no 
Messianic overtones. Simply stated, the SDF exists to defend J apan against 
“direct and indirect aggression,” this in order to preserve peace and Japan’s 
independence. So-called “defense operations” are authorized only with Diet 
approval. Offensive, out-of-country operations are not authorized. 


Control of the SDF clearly rests with civilian authority in both theory 
and fact. At the highest echelon, the SDF is controlled by the Prime Minister, 
who in turn is responsible to the Diet. The Prime Minister is assisted by the 
civilian Director-General of the Japan Defense Agency, whose seven princi- 
pal subordinates are civilians as well. Here, at the second echelon of top 
command, there are only about 40 military officers in a total of 3,200 per- 
sonnel; no military officers have controlling posts. Only at the third echelon 
of command are the military chiefs of staff to be found. 


Civilian authority retains control of the two most important schools in 
the SDF educational system: The Director-General directly supervises the 
operation of the Defense Academy, where career officers are given pre-com- 
mission training, and the National Defense College, the highest level school 
for senior career officers. 


The “Three Arrows Study” incident of two years ago suggests that civilian 
control of the specifics of SDF planning may be less than what government 


r ae Ikada, at Upstate New York Conference on Asia, Rochester, New York, Nov. 
, 1965. 
**Ministry of Education, Kydiku Kihonho (Basic Education Law), Art. I. 
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leaders desire.t7 Nevertheless, such controversies reveal an acute conscious- 
ness of the need for civilian control, at least among members of the opposi- 
tion Socialists. To date, efforts to elevate the Defense Agency to the status 
of a full-fledged ministry have failed, and the Agency remains under the 
Office of the Prime Minister. 


Under firm civilian guidance, the SDF carries out its mission in accord 
with basic national defense policy. Given the purpose of preventing aggres- 
sion or repelling it when necessary, this national defense policy calls for 
support of the UN, promotion of international cooperation, enhancement of 
the spirit of patriotism, promotion of the national welfare, and coping with 
ageression by recourse to a joint security system with the United States, 
pending effective action by the UN.*® 


The general external orientation of the SDF thus fits the pattern of 
Japan’s international political orientation, but of course the SDF has not 
been used in support of the UN or for the promotion of international co- 
operation. 


Internally, the “spiritual element” and its development within the SDF 
reflect the values of Japan’s postwar society. Subjected to criticism from one 
side because it even exists at all, and the target of others who call it a “play- 
thing” and a “toy,” the Japan Defense Agency apparently felt it necessary 
to stipulate certain “ethical principles” (jieikan no kokorogamae) for its 
forces. These were published in June 1961. Patently idealistic in tone and 
content, they constitute an appeal for patriotism that recognizes the debt 
owed past generations and future ones, too, and the need to protect the 
fatherland. Solidarity, discipline and a sense of responsibility are stressed. 


Perhaps an explanation of the point about responsibility will provide 
insight into how values have changed. This responsibility which the SDF 
personnel are to fulfill must be derived from the individual’s conscience, and 
this conscience arises from the individual’s intelligence and his avoidance of 
“ignorance and fanaticism.” The duties which SDF members perform are 
“obligated by law,” and nowhere does one find a hint of extra- or supra- 
legal motivation. 


Coupled with this recurring emphasis on individualism is the isolation of 
SDF personnel from political activity. Of course, the Imperial Precepts of 
1882 also prohibited such activity, but the prohibition seems to be followed 
more closely today than formerly. In fact, the oath of office now requires an 


a Ike, “Japan, Twenty Years after Surrender,” Asian Survey, VI:1 (Jan. 
1966). 

18Defense Yearbook Publishing Co., Bõei Nenkan 1967 (Defense Yearbook 1967), 
Tokyo, 1967, p. 180. 
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avowal from each serviceman that he will not “participate in any political 
activity.” 19 


In this respect, one thing is certain: Nothing has occurred in Japan like 
the political involvement of military groupings in such countries as In- 
donesia, Burma, South Korea, Pakistan or Vietnam. Certainly many ex- 
planations for this are possible. From my own personal observation and 
contacts with Japanese officers and men (as the first U.S. officer assigned to 
a Japanese army unit after W.W. II), I think it probably stems mainly from 
a genuine acceptance of the principles of the 1947 Constitution. Not that 
unforeseen domestic or external crises could not change this, but given the 
present values of Japanese society, the SDF will remain generally apolitical. 

The SDF leadership has conscientiously and genuinely tried to provide 
the Japanese public with an image of a “democratic” force—one which 
places a premium on individual dignity and human values, and one which 
stresses “public service” and fulfilling the confidence and trust of the Jap- 
anese people. 


Symptomatic of the treatment of the individual Japanese serviceman is 
the almost universal use of polite language—masu-kotoba—between officers 
and men. Familiar forms are heard, too, as well as dialectical forms—but 
the Koraa! and kisama! of the old days are gone. And so are the severity 
of physical hardships and brutality. Officers in the SDF, at least in my ex- 
perience, are required to know their men and the men’s family situations in 
detail, which would be rejected out of hand in this country as gratuitous 
interference in personal matters. To the Japanese, however, this seems proper 
and fits the concept of the officer as the “father and mother” of the men in 
his charge. The officers’ and NCOs’ interest in their men’s welfare seems to 
be a positive factor in the high morale I observed in the SDF. 


Physical training in the Ground Self-Defense Force plays a much smaller 
role than it does in the training of American units, perhaps because the Jap- 
anese need less of it. Officers have no compulsion to keep proving to them- 
selves and to their men what Captain Kennedy remarked about Japanese 
officers some years ago: 


The Japanese officer is an excellent fellow when you get to know him, 
but, like all his countrymen, he is apt to regard himself and his nation 
as being amongst the chosen people. His courtesy forbids him to tell 
you that he considers himself a better man than you, that his nation is 


19Government of Japan, Kampé Gégat (Supplement to Official Gazette), “Fukumu 
Sensei” (“Oath of Office”), June 30, 1954, p. 29. Full translation is: 

Realizing the mission of the SDF to maintain the peace and independence of our 
country, I swear that I shall respect the laws, maintain the solemn regulations with 
one mind, always cultivate virtue, respect individual dignity, train my mind and body, 
improve my abilities, not participate in political activity, think not of danger when 
os with difficulty, endeavor to do my duty and thereby respond to the trust of the 
people. 
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far superior to your own, but in his heart of hearts, he undoubtedly 
thinks so.?° 


A few years ago there was a death on a forced march, but no longer does 
one hear stories about Major Yamaguchi who committed seppuku after 300 
deaths among men in the 5th Regiment during its infamous snow march in 
Aomori several decades ago. And such acts of futile bravado are not likely 
to occur. 

Barracks are barracks to soldiers everywhere in the world, and the life 
of younger servicemen is eased by constructing tatami rooms to facilitate 
the transition from civilian to military life. Go and shdgi (types of chess) 
are the usual pastimes, but many off-duty clubs are organized for the study 
of haiku (poetry), calligraphy, sadō (the tea-ceremony), judo, western mu- 
sic and kendé (fencing). Unit newspapers run by enlisted men are the rule. 

Ground SDF men seem well-satisfied with their life and accept their re- 
sponsibilities as constituting useful service to their country. Re-enlistment 
rates are high, and the excess of volunteers to fill vacancies in the SDF 
averages about 3.5 to 1, having been as high as 30 to 1. SDF life is less rig- 
orous than, say, that of a farmer in Kagoshima, or a fisherman in Hokkaido. 
Force goals have been met through volunteer enlistment, but of course a 
serviceman is free to resign and go home any time he wishes. The pay is 
reasonably good—a captain makes about what a Tokyo taxi driver makes. 
Unlike a regular military force, the SDF has no military courts and no mili- 
tary law; all personnel are members of the civil service. Officers thus do 
not have disciplinary control to the extent common in most military forces. 
In these respects, then, the SDF does not strictly resemble a military force 
in the terms that a professional military officer uses for reference. 

Some formal procedures of the past do persist. For example, a graduate 
of the Defense Academy (one Academy provides pre-commission education 
and training for all three services) is not commissioned immediately on 
graduation. Like the old minarai-shikan, he must serve one year of active 
duty before getting his commission. 

The shokddan, or “Officers’ Group,” exists informally at regimental level, 
but has none of the power or influence of its predecessor in the Imperial 
Army. Under the system established in 1911, all of the officers of a given 
regiment comprised a shékddan which was expected to “lay to heart the 
basic significance of the founding of the Imperial Army” and to “develop a 
spiritual family.”?1 In 1928, responsibilities of the shékodan were expanded 
to include prior approval of Military Academy cadets for commissioning.”* 
The strength of this regimental organization was such that it engendered 
loyalty beyond that of unit affiliation; officers did not ask new acquain- 


2°Capt. Malcolm D. Kennedy, Some Aspects of Japan and Her Defense Forces (Lon- 
don: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1928), p. 146. 

*2War Ministry, Rikugun Shokédan Jorei, Gun-rei-riku 11 (Army Officer Group Ordi- 
nance 11), Mar. 24, 191], Art. 120. 

22War Ministry, Rikugun Hdjurei (Army Supplemental Order), No. 331, Nov. 30, 1928. 
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tances what regiment they belonged to, but rather whose shékédan? Today 
the shékédan is an informal grouping. In my regiment, it simply meant that 
all regimental officers had one required meal formation weekly, at noon, 
and that one or two junior officers gave oral reports of their special activi- 
ties. For instance, one may have just completed an educational course, 
while another may have just returned from acting as an umpire or observer 
at another unit’s field training. The shékédan has no connection with the 
Defense Academy and no real separate life of its own. 


General attempts are made to instill discipline, cooperation, and a sense 
of “patriotism” in SDF members. One technique has been to do it through 
magazines and pamphlets. These publications range from a straightforward 
historical treatment of the major battles of the Satsuma Rebellion to a small 
volume published in 1964 entitled “Spirit of Protecting our Country.” 
The latter consisted mainly of short essays and letters from the national 
press. One essay told of its author’s travels throughout the world and his 
discovery that there was practically no anti-Japanese sentiment; rather, he 
found such sentiment at its highest among Japan’s own interi. His plea was 
for a greater sense of responsibility and for Japanese to have pride in their 
accomplishments.# 

Another short article, “About the National Flag,” was a reprint from the 
newspaper Shiikan Gendai. The author, aged 45, was apparently so moved 
by the TV coverage of President Kennedy’s funeral that he reflected on Jap- 
anese attitudes toward their flag. He wondered if the hi no maru flag had not 
been buried with the war criminals, and whether it had been forgotten be- 
cause of the long period when the Occupation prohibited its display. If the 
Americans, the Soviets and the Swiss all love their flag, he asked, could not 
the Japanese do likewise ?75 

A third item, which had previously appeared in a provincial newspaper, 
was a letter from the mother of a serviceman. She noted her anxiety when her 
son entered the Self-Defense Force, but now expressed her happiness in en- 
trusting her son to the care of the SDF. She remarked on the humane aspects 
of the SDF’s treatment of their men.?® 

In general then, the development of “patriotism” is carried out on a very 
low key. 

The second major area in which the SDF leadership attempts to create 
a favorable public image is that of “public service.” The most striking con- 
tribution in this area has been in local engineering assistance to nearby 
communities and in relief and rehabilitation tasks consequent to natural 
disasters. Through the end of 1965, such assistance involved about 4,000 


Japan Defense Agency, Kuni o Mamoru Kokoro (Tokyo: Mar. 10, 1964). 

**Tbid., “Tainichi Kanj6é no mottomo warui Kuni,” Essay by Iwao Takayama, pp. 49-50. 

*8Ibid., “Kokki ni tsuite,” pp. 60-61. 

Ibid., “Jieitai-in no Haha kara,” letter from Tomizuka Hisako, reprinted from 
Kawakita Shinbun, No. 23 (Apr. 1963), pp. 59-60. 
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projects and more than 2,700,000 man days.?? In my regiment I witnessed 
the diversion of military manpower in battalion strength for nearly three 
months to assist during the typhoon season in western Japan. To me, this 
was an inordinate diversion of these forces from their primary mission of 
training. But to the Japanese the activity was appropriate and without doubt 
contributed handsomely to the development of a favorable image of the 
SDF in that particular area. 

In terms of ideological orientation and sense of public responsibility, to- 
day’s Self-Defense Force differs fundamentally from its predecessor. This is 
true with regard to stated mission and legal status. All indications are that 
the SDF reflects the core values of postwar Japanese society and simul- 
taneously reinforces them. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SELF-DEFENSE FORCE 


The organization of the SDF has remained essentially unchanged since its 
inauguration in 1954 when the Air Self-Defense Force was added to the 
ground and maritime forces. SDF development has been gradual in terms of 
both personnel strength and fiscal resources allocated. Selected authorized 
strengths are shown below :?8 


Year Ground (GSDF) Maritime (MSDF) Air (ASDF) Total 

1950 75,000 None None 75,000 
1952 110,000 10,323 None 123,323 
1954, 130,000 19,300 10,346 169,646 
1960 170,000 27,667 33,325 230,902 
1965 171,000 34,963 39,553 246,016 
1966 180,000 36,380 45,276 261,656 


Although the SDF has habitually not met personnel strength authoriza- 
tions, the figures above indicate the general trend of slow growth, except for 
the ground force increases during the Korean War when Japan was still un- 
der U.S. occupation. The initial rapid development of the GSDF was a reac- 
tion to the stated need to provide for Japan’s internal security and this was 


"Boei Nippo Publishers, Jieitai Nenkan 1967 (Self-Defense Forces Yearbook 1967), 
Tokyo, 1967. Unnumbered page in front of book. 

?8As of March 31, 1966, actual strengths were: GSDF—151,699; MSDF—34,732; 
ASDF—38,942; Joint Staff Council—77; Total: 225,450. 

Various statistics on the SDF noted hereafter are taken from the 1966 edition of 
Jieitai Genkyo (Current Situation of the SDF) and the 1966 and 1967 editions of Jieitai 
Nenkan (both published in Tokyo by Boei Nippé) and from the 1966 and 1967 editions 
of T Bõei Nenkan (Defense Yearbook) published in Tokyo by Bõei Nenkan Publish- 
ing Co. 

The actual and authorized strengths of the SDF may be compared with those of Jap- 
anese forces on V-J Day: 


Imperial Japanese Army.............+020+-00--+-----4,714,000 (about 2,700,000 in Japan) 
Army Air Forces...........:..0-sccscsscesesececseeeeeeees 345,000 
Imperial Japanese Navy 


(including air forces) ................------------- 930,000 
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manifest in the designation of the earlier organizations—the National Rural 
Police (1950-52) and the National Safety Force (1952-54). Change of mis- 
sion in 1954 to that of ground defense against external aggression has been 
followed by deliberate and gradual strength increases. 

Personnel expansion of the MSDF and ASDF has also been gradual, with 
emphasis on relatively small but well-trained forces and on the acquisition 
of ships and aircraft capable of performing their limited missions. In the 
case of the MSDF, the mission is primarily the conduct of anti-submarine 
patrols and fleet escort and harbor patrol. For the ASDF, the mission has 
been air defense. 

The Ground Self-Defense Force: The 170,000 men of the GSDF are or- 
ganized into five homentai (area units) or “armies.” The army headquar- 
ters are located in Sapporo, Sendai, Tokyo, Itami (near Osaka) and Ku- 
mamoto. Each army consists of from two to four infantry divisions (shidan). 

The thirteen divisions which comprise the major units of the various 
armies are organized as 7,000- or 9,000-man units. Under the Third De- 
fense Plan, all divisions will be organized at the 9,000-man level. The in- 
crease in strength will be accomplished by the addition of one infantry regi- 
ment, one artillery battalion, one tank company, and one engineer company 
to the existing 7,000-man divisions, which are organized on a triangular 
basis, i.e., each now has three of the above type units. 

Major items of weapons and equipment of the 9,000-man division are: 


Weapons Equipment 
Small arms 7,300 Trucks (various) 1,600 
Automatic weapons 4.00 Radios (small/medium) 850 
Machine guns 470 Radios (vehicle-mounted) 460 
Rocket launchers 4,70 
Recoilless rifles 80 
Mortars 110 
Artillery pieces 50 
Tanks 60 


Comparing present mobility with that of the World War II infantry divi- 
sion of the Imperial Japanese Forces, the improvement is almost immeas- 
urable. There is now one vehicle for about every five soldiers. Firepower is 
estimated to be about 20 times greater. 

The GSDF has about 900 tanks in all units, but nearly all are obsolete or 
obsolescent U.S.-made tanks mounting 75mm or 76mm guns as the main 
armament. To date, Japan has produced about 100 modern tanks mounting 
a 90mm gun and powered by 570 h.p. Diesel engines. 

Aircraft flown by the GSDF number about 140 light, single-engine liaison 
and command aircraft and about 130 helicopters. 

The Maritime Self-Defense Force: The MSDF continues to be a relatively 
small force which stresses “small ships and efficient arms.” Force goals for 
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the Second Five-Year Defense Plan are 36,380 men, ships totalling 144,000 
tons and about 240 aircraft. The force is organized into various regional 
Maritime Districts, the Fleet Escort Force, Fleet Air Force and the Air 
Training Command. The MSDF operates about 230 ships (90 of them made 
in Japan) in pursuance of its defense mission. The largest ships are several 
destroyer escorts (DE) of 1,500 to 3,000 tons, equipped with radar, sonar, 
and TARTAR surface-to-air missiles with a range of about 18 kilometers. 
About half of the 240 MSDF aircraft consist of P2V’s and S2F’s used in 
anti-submarine patrols. 

The Air Self-Defense Force: The ASDF aims for a strength of 45,000 men 
and 1,040 aircraft. It is organized primarily into three Air Defense Forces 
(located near Tokyo, at Fukuoka, and at Misawa in northern Japan) and 
ancillary training, supply, technical, and communications and weather units. 
The main component of air defense strength is the F104J Starfighter, an 
all-weather jet interceptor-fighter (total, 174) and the F-86D Sabre-jet all- 
weather aircraft (about 100). In addition, the ASDF mans some 300 F-86F 
day fighters of Korean War vintage. The remaining aircraft in the inventory 
consist of about 300 jet trainers, helicopters and transports. 

Surface-to-air missiles (SAM) are an important part of the air defense 
capability. The ASDF now has two battalions of Nike and two battalions of 
HAWK missiles. 


ALLOCATION OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The percentage of Japan’s economic resources which have gone to de- 
fense in the postwar years has been far lower than that of prewar years 
(defense expenditures accounted for 32% of the national budget in 1932, 
and 60% in 1936.) Moreover, it has been far lower than that of any other 
industrialized country. Actual expenditures in the past several years have 
been increasing annually. Absolute figures and percentages of national 
income and national budget are shown below. 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES BY JAPAN (Unit: $100 million) 











(fiscal years) 

Item 1960* 1962 1964 1965 1966 
Defense Costs (A) 444.4: 593.6 780.0 848.3 94.6.4 
Nat'l. Income (B) 33,158.5 43,819.38 50.007.7 62,055.4 69,110.9 
Nat'l. Budget (C) 4,903.3 7,119.7 9,279.1 10,401.9 11,984.0 

A 

— % 1.34% 1.36 1.37 1.37 1.37 
B 
A 

— % 9.07% 8.34 8.41 8.16 7.90 
C 


(*Fiscal Year 1960 began on Apr. 1, 1960 and ended Mar. 31, 1961.) 
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This extract table shows that Japan has been able to double its defense 
expenditures in a period of seven years by maintaining a fairly constant 
ratio between defense expenditures and national income. 

The allocation of fiscal resources among the three services has varied 
from time to time depending on major equipment procurement programs. 
In recent years, the percentage has been as follows (1962-1965 average) : 


Percentage of 





Service Total Defense Budget 

GSDF 43.4% 

ASDF 33.0% 

MSDF 23.6% 
100.0% 


These figures reflect partly the higher personnel costs of the GSDF. In terms 
of material and equipment procurement over a decade (average of totals 
for the years 1955-1965), major procurement costs have been: 


Percentage of 





Category Total Procurement Costs 
Aircraft 37.0% 

Signal Equipment 12.5 

POL 11.8 

Weapons 10.3 

Vehicles 4.0 

Clothing 4.0 

Other 20.6 

100.2% * 


“Total may be more than 100%, due to rounding. 


THE THIRD Five YEAR DEFENSE PLAN 


The essentials of the Third Five Year Defense Plan (1967-1971) were 
discussed in the summer of 1965 and approved by the National Defense 
Council in late 1966. While the emphasis in the current Second Plan (1962- 
66) has been on “modernization of equipment,” the Third Plan stresses 
“perfection of the modernization” and “conversion to domestic production.” 
Defense expenditures may increase to 2.0% of the national income, a con- 
siderable increase in absolute terms given continuation of J apan’s eco- 
nomic growth rate. 

Undoubtedly officials in the Japanese Defense Agency and the govern- 
ment are studying the potentialities for adjustment inherent in the internal 
demands for change in U.S.-Japanese defense arrangements and the ex- 
ternal developments which may be forced by the CPR’s probable emergence 
as an important nuclear power during the next five years. For the present, 
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however, the basic policy underlying the Third Defense Plan is to deal with 
nuclear or conventional aggression in accord with current arrangements and 
by strengthening Japan’s conventional defense power. 

Officials are necessarily aware of the future need for greater self-reliance 
in view of the cessation of much of the U.S. aid and the withdrawal of some 
U.S. Air Force units during the current Second Plan. A large proportion of 
equipment obtained from the U.S. is already obsolete or nearly so. There- 
fore, Japan has reached a point where its own efforts must be accelerated in 
both quantity and quality. Nevertheless, the broad outline of the Third Plan 
appears to show continuation of gradual and relatively modest defense ef- 
forts. 

The general goals of the Third Five Year Defense Plan for each service 
are summarized below: 

The Plan envisions a GSDF increase to a strength of 180,000—the same 
goal specified in the Second Plan but not yet achieved. The emphasis will be 
on new equipment, primarily replacement of the obsolete U.S. tanks for 
newer, more powerful tanks of domestic manufacture. Four more HAWK 
battalions will be activated to enhance the ground force’s air defense capabil- 
ities. More helicopters will be added and efforts will be directed toward 
better air mobility. 


For the MSDF, stress will be given to optimal use of present equipment, 
rather than to purchase or development of new material. The current sub- 
marine strength of six will be increased to at least 15 by domestic procure- 
ment. A new type of escort vessel will be developed for the TARTAR mis- 
sile. Within budgetary limits, patrol and escort tonnage will be increased 
to enhance coastal defense capabilities. The current ASW aircraft are near- 
ing obsolescence and new craft must be acquired, probably by conversion 
to domestic production. 


Finally, for the ASDF, the F104J Starfighter will continue to be the main 
component and the aircraft total will increase from the present 174 to about 
250. Midway in the Third Plan, however, a new type fighter-interceptor 
must be selected and plans developed for its procurement. Currently obso- 
lete transport aircraft will be deleted from the inventory, and again, a new 
type aircraft will probably be placed in domestic production. Improved ver- 
sions of the U.S.-manufactured Sidewinder air-to-air missile will be con- 
verted to domestic production midway in the Plan. 

The overall result of this Plan should be a considerably enhanced defense 
capability in all three services, based primarily on domestic production of 
equipment and material, and achieved with minimum impact on the econ- 
omy. 


LEADERSHIP IN THE SELF-DEFENSE FORCES 


Judging the quality of SDF leadership is at best a subjective and hazard- 
ous task. Probably the best criterion for judgment is performance in combat, 
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but this yardstick can not be applied. Nor can one measure the SDF per- 
formance in maintaining domestic order and peace. Therefore, non-military 
criteria must be adopted for even a speculative evaluation. 


Uniformed leaders of the SDF, as noted above, are prohibited from po- 
litical activity of any sort. Not only have the officers avoided such activity, 
they do not appear to have any political aspirations, either while in service 
or after retirement. Interservice disputes have been minimal and unpubli- 
cized if they exist at all. The loyalty of the uniformed leadership has yet to 
be tested in crisis, but experience to date suggests widespread adherence to 
the letter and spirit of regulations governing SDF activities. Certainly Japan 
has had no scandals such as that which involved high-ranking military offi- 
cers in the Republic of Korea. 


Although apparently unified in terms of mission and political outlook, 
officers of the SDF do not share a common educational or public service 
background. For example, the officer corps of the Ground SDF, the largest 
of the three services, generally comes from three sources—the former Im- 
perial Japanese Army (IJA), the Defense Academy, and such other sources 
as direct commission and Officer Candidate School (OCS). 


Of the 20,000 officers of the GSDF, about 10% are former IJA members 
who had not achieved general officer rank and were enrolled in the National 
Rural Police to provide leadership for the forces established in 1950-51. 
Most of these former colonels have passed into retirement or are nearing 
retirement while holding general officer rank in the GSDF. 


The second group of professionally educated GSDF officers are graduates 
of the Defense Academy at Obaradai (near Yokosuka). Some 2,000 officers 
(about 10%) of the GSDF have been commissioned since the first class 
graduated in 1957, and they are now on active duty. Necessarily, all these 
officers are in the junior ranks. The proportion of Obaradai graduates in 
the GSDF approximates the proportion of West Point graduates in the U.S. 
Army, although the latter occupy all ranks in the officer structure. The an- 
nual input of Defense Academy graduates into the GSDF is about 300. 


The remainder of the GSDF officer corps (about 80%) is drawn from 
other sources, primarily direct commission in the early 1950’s from among 
the ranks of former police officers, and more recently from Officer Candi- 
date Schools. Many former police officers have occupied general rank billets 
in the GSDF—-and do so today—although their proportion of the officer 
spaces will probably continue to decrease as professionalization of the officer 
corps increases. Judging from the ratio of applicants to vacancies in the 
OCS program, a service career appears to have some attractiveness to Jap- 
anese college graduates. The ratio has recently been about 7 to 1, roughly 
half that of applicants to vacancies in the Defense Academy, but still reason- 
ably favorable for the acquisition of excellent officer candidates. 
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PROSPECTS 


In the introductory paragraph to this article, it was noted that the years 
spanned by Japan’s Third Defense Plan might witness a changed U.S.- 
Japanese defense relationship formalized in a revised Security Treaty and 
perhaps influenced by quantum leaps in CPR military capabilities. 

On the face of it, Japan’s plans for defense over the next five years do not 
provide for any substantial alteration of the fundamental U.S.-Japanese de- 
fense relationship; rather, they provide for continuation of the current 
arrangement, emphasizing qualitative improvement of present forces. Prime 
Minister Sato’s Diet speech on March 14, 1967 confirms this view: 


The Government has been able to maintain our country’s security and 
peace under the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. I have decided to maintain 
this treaty relationship in the future and giving careful consideration 
to the international environment, to increase on our own initiative our 
defense capacity which would be in keeping with our national capacity 
and conditions and thereby consolidate our security.?9 


Earlier statements of this policy have been supported by the newspaper 
Asahi Shimbun; indirect support has been given by the Mainichi and Yo- 
miuri newspapers, which have criticized the Japan Socialist Party platform 
calling for “abrogation of the Security Treaty.”°° Several indications such 
as these, coupled with the leftist failures to force any significant changes in 
government policy, suggest that an important segment of Japanese opinion 
favors continuation of current Japanese-U.S. defense arrangements. 

Rapidly gaining in self-confidence and national pride, Japan seeks a 
stronger position in international affairs; witness her initiative and partici- 
pation in the Asian Development Bank, the Southeast Asian Economic Con- 
ference in Tokyo, and the Asian and Pacific Council meeting in Seoul in 


June, 1966. 


Yet there remains a marked imbalance between Japan’s industrial power 
and economic might on the one hand, and her influence in world affairs on 
the other. This imbalance has been highlighted in the past few years by 
events in nearby countries. Aside from the implicit threats to Japan’s se- 
curity posed by the war in Vietnam, the course of events in the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic is necessarily of great import to Japan. The recent detonation 
of a thermonuclear device by the CPR, the purge of leaders who were highly 
respected in Japan (such as Kuo Mo-jo), and the ongoing “great proletarian 
cultural revolution” seem to have brought about an anti-Peking sentiment 
among some Japanese intellectuals and inevitably have become a source of 
great concern to Japanese government leaders. All the while, Japan’s nearest 


neighbors—the CPR, the U.S.S.R., the Nationalist Government in Taiwan 


2°Japan Information Service, Consulate General of New York, Japan Report, Vol. 13, 
No. 5 (March 15, 1967), p. 3. 
®°New York Times, Sept. 2, 1966. 
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and the Republic of Korea—all maintain armed forces which dwarf those 
of Japan. 

In terms of defense policy, the most important development has been the 
CPR’s progress in making nuclear devices. A member of the U.S. Joint Con- 
gressional Atomic Energy Committee has reported that the CPR has pro- 
gressed much further than was anticipated by U.S. officials in developing a 
thermonuclear capability, and that the Lop Nor explosion of June 17, 1967 
probably had a force of two to seven megatons (equivalent to 2,000,000 to 
7,000,000 tons of TNT, as compared to the force of the Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima bombs which was equivalent to about 15,000 to 20,000 tons of TNT). 
He further estimated that Communist China might have an arsenal of about 
30 atomic bombs with yields of 200 kilotons or less.31 

The CPR’s delivery capability has been estimated by Secretary of Defense 
McNamara as follows: 


I think she (CPR) might develop warheads that could be launched 
from medium-range ballistic missiles and might acquire a few of these 
missiles within . .. 3 to 5 years. And she might develop a very small 
force of intercontinental-range ballistic missiles that could conceivably 
attack the heartland of the Soviet Union or the United States within 
about 10 vears.?2 


Regardless of the precise time period within which the CPR develops the 
capability of “nuclear blackmail,” it is probably inevitable that the CPR 
will develop such a capability. And this capability will without doubt force 
on Japan some very hard choices about defense policy. Dr. Albert Wohl- 
stetter of the University of Chicago, observing that India and Japan, among 
others, feel themselves increasingly menaced by Peking’s missile program, 
said: “In time, they’re either going to get nuclear protection from someone 
else, formal or informal, or else they’re going to have to protect them- 
selves.”33 

The hard choices about defense policy which Japan must make relate to 
her capability in the fields of space technology and nuclear science. In con- 
trast to the U.S. and U.S.S.R. pattern of development, which was charac- 
terized by the production of nuclear weapons prior to the development of 
specific missile delivery systems, Japan has concentrated on space tech- 
nology with its inherent applicability to the manufacture of missile delivery 
systems and has done no work at all on nuclear weapons. 

Japan probably has the third most advanced space technology in the 
world today, inferior only to the United States and the Soviet Union. On 
the threshhold of important space feats, she has already launched a three- 
stage, 9.5 ton research rocket to an altitude of more than 1,300 miles (Feb- 


“John W. Finney, dispatch to New York Times, June 20, 1967, reporting statements 
by Representative Craig Hosmer (R., Calif.) . 

“U.S. Department of State, Foreign Policy Briefs, Aug. 29, 1966. 

"Hedrick Smith, dispatch to New York Times, Feb. 10, 1967, reporting an interview 
with Dr. Wohlstetter. 
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ruary, 1967). Future plans call for the orbiting of a 260-pound satellite. 
With such a capability, it appears that Japanese production of intermediate 
or intercontinental range ballistic missiles is only a matter of a political 
decision to allocate the required economic and engineering resources. 


Although there is a genuine and deep-seated aversion to nuclear weapons 
among the Japanese public, the Japanese have made significant progress in 
the peaceful applications of nuclear power. Under a coordinated program 
for the develoment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, Japan has placed 
in operation 11 nuclear reactors, three of which were designed and made 
in Japan.34 Again, given the appropriate allocation of economic and engi- 
neering resources, Japan could manufacture nuclear warheads. 


SUMMARY 


As presently constituted, the Japanese Self-Defense Force is generally 
apolitical, reflects the core values of Japanese society, and provides about 
one quarter million men capable of executing limited defensive operations 
‘n accord with the law of the land. Its development has been gradual and will 
remain so, based on currently approved plans for a modest expansion in 
personnel and improvement in material over the next five years. Japan’s 
capability for self-defense has been acquired with minimal impact on the 
nation’s economy, yet significant increases in defense expenditures have 
been made possible by Japan’s continuing economic growth. 


Opinion within Japan seems generally to support both maintenance of 
the SDF and continued dependence on the U.S. for security from external 
aggression. Government policy to continue the current U.S.-Japanese de- 
fense relationship in substance through the period of possible revision 
(1970) seems to be gaining support. 


Within the next few years—if not today—Japan faces a potential threat 
to its security from the CPR. The threat differs greatly in degree from pre- 
vious potential ones. Japan may well reaffirm its decision to remain de- 
pendent on the U.S., secure in the latter’s commitment implied by Secretary 
Rusk at a news conference in Kydto last July 7th, when he said: “I can’t 
think of an act more insane than to launch a nuclear attack on an American 
ally in Asia.” 

On the other hand, if and when the CPR has on site IRBMs fitted with 
nuclear warheads targeted on Japan, and Japan decides to develop its own 
nuclear weapons and delivery systems, the decision will involve the most 
difficult political choice that any Japanese post-war government has faced. 


41J.S, Department of State, Background Notes: Japan, revised in April, 1966, p. 8. 
85New York Times, July 7, 1966. 
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On February 10, 1965, the Socialist Party rocked the Japanese 
political scene with a charge that the Japanese military was planning a 
coup etat and reestablishment of an authoritarian type of government. 
Socialist representative Okada Haruo stated that the plan to take over was 
detailed in the 1963 General Defense Plan of Operation. The furor was in- 
tensified by Premier Sato’s confusing answer, first denying the existence of 
such a plan, and later not only acknowledging its existence but defending it.1 

Okada reported that the plans, now publicly referred to as Mitswya Ken- 

kyu (Three Arrows Study), contained the following points: 

1. Japan will be an integral part of the United States Far Eastern strategy 
and as such will serve as the base for U.S. operations. 

2. The Japanese Self-Defense Forces (SDF) will train jointly with U.S., 
South Korean and Formosan troops. 

3. In case of another Korean crisis, the SDF will fulfill defensive assign- 
ments which include helping to blockade the eastern coast of China and 
supporting U.S. offensive action by serving as a reserve force in 
Japan as well as in Korea and Manchuria. 

4. During the emergency period, all activity will be conducted on a basis 
of total mobilization. Necessary agencies to control and regulate in- 
dustry, communications, transportation, information media and all 
economic activity, including the allocation of civilian and military ma- 
terial, and prices, banks and financial institutions will be established.” 


*This paper developed from a seminar in the National Defense Education Act’s Insti- 
tute for Advanced History at San Jose State College during the summer of 1965. 

‘Asahi Shinbun Shukusatsuban, Feb, 1965, p. 229. See also New York Times, Feb. 21, 
1965, p. 7. 

*Asahi Shinbun Shukusatsuban, op. cit., pp. 228-229, 289. The Mitsuya Kenkyu was 
prepared for the Joint Council of Defense by 84 senior officers of the Ground, Air and 
Maritime Forces. It is reported that the complete study consists of some 4 or 5 volumes 
of about 200 pages each. The Socialist Party has charged that the Mitsuya Kenkyu Inci- 
dent is as significant as the February 26th incident, 1936, and has insisted that the mat- 
ter be treated with the utmost seriousness. The Socialists also demanded that the rest of 
the study be submitted to the Diet and that the whole study be made public. Prime Min- 
ister Sato refused on the grounds that he did not wish to expose the weakness of Japan. 
An interesting diagrammatic analysis of the Mitsuya Kenkyu is made in the periodical 
Sekai by two authorities, Fujiwara Akira and Hayashi Shigeo, in “Ajia no Kiki to Jiei- 
tai” (Asian Crisis and the Self-Defense Forces), June 1965, pp. 128-129. 
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The Socialists added that there were two or three other volumes to the 
Study but that it was clear, from what was revealed so far, that the military 
was planning to supplant the present system of civilian control with an 
authoritarian type of government which would enable the military to become 
the dominant influence in Japanese politics once more.® 


The Socialist demand for thorough investigation of the Mitsuya Kenkyu 
and punishment of those who took part in formulating it was referred to a 
subcommittee, where it remains.* The whole incident is but another aspect 
of the controversy which has revolved around the Japanese Self-Defense 
Force ever since its inception. Is the SDF legal under the new Constitution? 
Is the prewar style of militarism reemerging? Is the delicate civil-military 
relationship being unbalanced? Will Japan’s chance of being swept into 
another war be increased because of the presence of the SDF? What position 
regarding a military force is most realistic in terms of practical power 
politics and the present relations among nations? 


The controversy had its beginning with the outbreak of the Korean War 
in 1950, when the United States shifted its policy toward Japan and decided 
that Japan must be allowed to stand on her own feet as a barrier against the 
communist threat in Asia. The practical outgrowth of this change in policy 
was the decision by the government to create an armed force, which was 
successively called the National Police Reserve Force, the Security Force, 
and finally the Self-Defense Forces, so that it would not violate the spirit 
of Article 9 of the Constitution. Article 9 reads: 


Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and order, 
the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the 
nation and the threat or use of force as a means of settling international 
disputes. 

In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, land, sea, 
and air forces, as well as other war potential, will never be maintained. 
The right of belligerency of the state will not be recognized.’ 


The shift in policy was opposed by a substantial number of the popula- 
tion who were reluctant to see their country become a barrier against any- 
one. They viewed with concern the creation of a security force and the 
increasing cooperation between Japan and the United States. They have 
tried to resist any change from the Occupation policies of 1948 as moving 
toward international strife. Within this context, the Mitsuya Kenkyu is in- 
terpreted as a definite sign that Japan is becoming involved in a conflict 


5A sahi Shinbun Shukusatsuban, op. cit., p. 228. 

‘Tbid., p. 261. Apparently, the Defense Agency reversed its earlier decision not to sub- 
mit the Mitsuya Kenkyu; but it announced that only part of the study would be handed 
over to the subcommittee. 
eee a Modern Japan: A Brief History (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., 

, P. 159. 
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that is not directly related to her security.* Furthermore, naming anyone 
an enemy state is a violation of the spirit of Article 9. Throughout the 
postwar period, the Socialist Party has been the principle spokesman for 
this point of view and has consistently opposed military activity by Japan. 

The present government, however, feels that the SDF do not violate the 
spirit of the Constitution. The government argues that every nation has the 
sovereign right to defend itself. To be ready for any possible attack upon 
Japan, the SDF must be free to imagine any contingency and to prepare 
for it.” Spokesmen for the SDF have also pointed out that disarmament does 
not guarantee a country from becoming involved in conflict. Indeed, it may 
even invite outside intervention.® 

All efforts to revise the Constitution, including Article 9, have so far met 
with failure. After a seven-year study, the Constitutional Committee recom- 
mended that a revision be made, but the opposition parties have held enough 
votes to block any attempt to do so.® Premier Sato has announced that re- 
vision of the Constitution will be left up to the people;° but there is little 
indication that the people would vote for revision, nor has the government 
taken any steps to present revision to the people. 

An even more significant area of controversy, however, is the possibility 
of militarism reemerging. The SDF are rated today as the second strongest 
force in Asia by some Japanese, who also point out that in terms of fire 
power and mobility, they are superior to the former Imperial Army.1+ More 


"Asahi Shinbun Shukusatsuban, op. cit., p. 228. Matsumoto Seicho claims that the 
Mitsuya Kenkyu is an integral part of United States Far Eastern strategy which is called 
Operation Three Arrows. According to Matsumoto, the three arrows are as follows: 
Arrow 1 is the air elements and infantry units in Korea; Arrow 2 is the Seventh Fleet 
and the Polaris submarines under its command; and Arrow 3 is the 25th Infantry Di- 
vision in Hawaii, which is on alert. The primary target: Communist China. “Boei Kan- 
ryo-ron” (Essay on the Defense Agency) in Bungei Shunju, Nov. 1964, pp. 122-132. The 
Asahi Shinbun states that the Japanese title is derived from an old Japanese proverb 
of Ishida Mitsunari’s to the effect that one arrow can be broken easily, but three arrows 
are unbreakable. Asahi Shinbun Shukusatsuban, op. cit., p. 229. See also New York 
Times, Feb. 2], 1965, p. 7. 

"Asahi Shinbun Shukusatsuban, op. cit., p. 289. It is interesting to note that the 
A editors supported Prime Minister Sato’s position in an editorial on Feb. 13 (pp. 

8-79). 

°Nakamura Kukuo, “Jieitai wo Do Kangaetara ii ka?” (How Should the Self-De- 
fense Forces Be Thought About?) in Bungei Shunju, Feb. 1963, pp. 78-79. See also Lt. 
Gen. Okumiya Masatake, “Japan’s Self Defense Forces,” United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, Dec. 1965, p. 35. 

"Robert Ward, “The Commission on the Constitution and Prospects for Constitutional 
Change in Japan,” The Journal of Asian Studies, May 1965, pp. 420-422. Ward, too, 
makes the point that the Japanese have become unrealistic because they have been 
sheltered for so long by the United States. They have become absorbed with their own 
domestic problems and “with international economic rather than international politico- 
military problems.” p. 428. 

New York Times, Nov. 27, 1964, p. 15. 

“Hoshino Yasusaburo and Hayashi Shigeo, Jieitai (Self-Defense Forces) (Toyko: 
Sanichi Shobo, 1963), pp. 97-99, An interesting study of the Self-Defense Forces is 
made by Matsumoto, cited above (n. 6), who writes from his point of view that the Self- 
Defense Force is definitely becoming a prewar type of military. Bungei Shunju, Sept. 
1964, pp. 160-172; Oct. 1964, pp. 172-184; Nov. 1964, pp. 120-132. 
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important is the possibility of military power increasing. If Japan became 
involved in the Vietnam conflict, for example, this growth would be certain 
and at an explosive rate.1” The Mitsuya Kenkyu, with its implication of close 
ties to U.S. strategy in the Pacific, seems to be a certain means of allowing 
that growth. Critics of government policy regarding the SDF are especially 
concerned over Premier Sato’s statement that while the Mitsuya Kenkyu was 
not a government-authorized project and that no part of it would be incor- 
porated into official joint defense plans, nonetheless it might be used in the 
future.** 

In a sense, Japan is already involved in the Vietnam war. Nearly 1,500 
Japanese are engaged in transporting supplies to Vietnam. Napalm, boots, 
military vehicles and dehydrated foods are being produced by Japan for 
US. forces in Vietnam. The Ministry of International Trade reported that 
military contracts with the U.S. amounted to nearly $50,000,000 in the first 
half of 1966; and there is evidence that the U.S. is trying to barter missiles 
and other weapons in exchange for vehicles and material for troops in 
Vietnam.!4 The danger of involvement seems great to many and the rise 
of military power inevitable. 

Premier Sato has responded to charges of involvement by insisting that 
Japan’s policy is to promote peace and freedom in Asia by expanding eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation and personal exchange programs with 
Southeast Asian countries. Japan will also continue to seek unofficial rela- 
tions with Communist China. He has insisted that the conflict in Vietnam is 
outside the realm of the Japan-United States Security Treaty, and so Japan 
cannot become involved in hostilities. The official policy of the government 
is that the SDF are strictly defensive in nature. Under this policy the Forces 
are expected to be able to hold off an aggressor for 90 days until the U.S. 
can provide assistance.15 Sato has further indicated that the Japanese gov- 
ernment has the assurance of the U.S. that Japan will not be used as a staging 
area. Nonetheless, Sato indicated that the whole Mitsuya Kenkyu incident 
will contribute to Japanese awareness of the problems of defense, “although 
he was unhappy to have Japan’s weak defense placed under public seru- 
tiny.”’+6 


121bid., Nov. 1964, p. 121. Fujiwara and Hayashi agree (see n. 1), as does Doba 
Hajimi in Nippon no Gunjiryoku (Japan’s Military Power) (Tokyo: Yomiuri Shin- 
bunsha, 1963), p. 180. 

13 Asahi Shinbun Shukusatsuban, March 1965, p. 373. Some critics have gone to ex- 
tremes: One source states that a newspaper in India reported a supposed firm commit- 
ment by former Prime Minister Ikeda to President Kennedy of 6000 troops, 1000 
armored vehicles, 24 tanks, 22 jet fighters and 900 paratroopers for Vietnam, regardless 
of how much opposition had to be faced. Yoshihara Koichiro, “Jieitai-in no Boei Ishiki” 
(Defense Consciousness of Self-Defense Forces Members), Sekai, op. cit., p. 143. 

“Fujiwara and Hayashi, op. cit, pp. 132-133. New York Times, Feb. 8, 1966, p. 11, 
reports the trade mission from the U.S., and on Aug. 3, 1966, p. 2, reports U.S. con- 
tracts in Japan. 

15Doba, op. cit., p. 177. 

16See Sato’s statements reported in the New York Times, Nov. 19, p. 3; Nov. 22, p. 
7; Nov. 27, 1964, p. 15; Feb. 21, p. 7; and May 8, 1965, p. 5. 
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Cognizance of Japan’s relative military strength must be balanced by a 
consideration of some hard facts. The U.S. and the SDF have estimated that 
a force of 150,000 would need about 138,000 tons of ammunition to resist 
any conventional attack for 90 days. This amount was supplied by the U.S. 
and any amount beyond it was to be provided by the Japanese government. 
The government, however, has been unable to maintain reserve levels and 
has, in fact, dipped into them for training purposes and to supply the 170,000 
men to which the Force has grown. To make matters worse, most of the half 
of the original amount now left is in artillery, rather than small arms, am- 
munition. 


Fuel reserves present an even bleaker picture. Almost all fuel reserves set 
aside for the SDF in 1962 have been consumed for training purposes. 
Ground and Air Forces have almost no reserve, and the Maritime Forces 
have enough for about two months of wartime operation. Lack of storage 
facilities and the astonishing consumption rate of jet aircraft merely com- 
pounds the difficulty of maintaining fuel reserves.17 Inadequate ammunition 
and fuel reserves both reduce the potential military power of the SDF. 


Japan’s sophisticated industrial base, however, is perfectly capable of pro- 
ducing whatever the SDF might need in the way of material. Indeed, it is 
already doing so, and to many the emerging ties between the SDF and the 
major producers is evidence of the increasing power of the military. When 
the Korean War broke out, industries producing military goods returned to 
the Japanese economic scene to supply the U.S. with small arms, uniforms, 
vehicles and the like. Approximately 20 companies and some 30,000 workers 
were involved in meeting these orders. With the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea, these companies began to supply the SDF with all kinds of hardware 
and equipment, including jet fighters, electronic instruments, war ships, 
artillery, and armored vehicles. From 1960 onwards, the major companies 
went into volume production of recoilless rifles, armored vehicles and me- 
dium tanks; from 1962, machine guns and F-104 jet fighters were added to 
the expanding list of goods produced by Japanese companies. Japan is al- 
ready producing rockets, and missiles are imminent. 18 


Rapid change and technological sophistication, of course, give the large 
company a definite edge in obtaining military orders. Mitsubishi, one of 
the prewar “Zaibatsu” companies, recently spent millions in capital outlay 
and hired 4,000 workers to produce F-86 fighters. Half of the top ten pro- 
ducers of military goods, in fact, are Mitsubishi-related firms: 


17Data regarding ammunition and fuel reserves have been taken from Doba (op. cit., 
pp. 177-180) , whose statistics, while open to question, nevertheless received considerable 
attention in Japan. 

18Piscussion of the revival of Japan’s military production can be found in Takahashi 
Hajime, “Tokubetsu Anpotaisei to Boei Sangyo” (Special Security Organization and 
Defense Industry), Nippon, May 1965, pp. 84-85; Hoshino and Hayashi, op. cit., pp. 
169-175; and Doba, op. cit., pp. 139-154. 
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. Mitsubishi Juko (Mitsubishi Heavy Industries) 
_ Shin Mitsubishi Juko (New Mitsubishi Heavy Industries) 
. Kawasaki Kokuki (Kawasaki Aircraft) 
. Ishikawajima-Hama Juko (Ishikawajima-Hama Heavy Industries) 
. Mitsubishi Zosen (Mitsubishi Shipbuilding) 
` Komatsu Seisaku Sho (Komatsu Productions) 
. Nippon Seitetsu (Nippon Steel) 
. Mitsubishi Denki (Mitsubishi Electric) 
, Fuji Juko (Fuji Heavy Industries) 
10. Nippon Sekiyu (Nippon Oil) 1° 
Because of the tremendous amounts invested, the big companies must pur- 
sue an aggressive program for winning orders.2° Together with the increas- 
ing number of former Defense Agency officials and SDF officers in defense 
industries, critics can point to the obvious relationship between the “Zai- 
batsu” and the military, implied in Mitsuya Kenkyu.”* 

The production of military goods is certainly increasing, as is the eco- 
nomic role played by the bigger producers of these goods. But perspective 
can be retained by realizing that from 1954 to 1960, military production in 
relation to total production never exceeded 1.2%.22 The government esti- 
mates that about 1.38% of the national income goes into military expendi- 
tures; and the military share of the budget has remained at a fairly constant 
8%.23 Even that share of the budget is spent primarily for salaries (about 
70%) and much of the rest is spent on replacing obsolete equipment. Up 
until June 1964, the U.S. supplied much of the arms and equipment of the 
SDF, but since then Japan has had to supply her own.”4 , 

It was precisely in the area of budget control that the prewar Imperial 
Army exercised its power. By refusing to appoint an active officer to the 
Ministries of War or Navy, the uniformed services could prevent the for- 
mation of a new cabinet or bring about the fall of an unsatisfactory one, if 
the government failed to accede to the budgetary wishes of the military. 
There appears to be no danger of this recurring under the new Constitution. 
Furthermore, all the highest offices in the Defense Agency are held by civil 
service employees. The Directorate General is staffed entirely with civilians 
(7) who have no experience in the old military. The commandant of the 


OW OAIAD OS ON 





1°Matsumoto, op. cit., Sept., p. 170, and Nov., p. 129. 

20The United Nations “forbids” selling arms to South Africa, Portugal and the Congo. 
Japan does not as a policy export arms to Israel, the Arab states, communist powers, 
or to countries quarreling with their neighbors. In the past, she has sold ammunition 
to Burma, Thailand and Taiwan and small arms to Indonesia, the U.S., Brazil, Switzer- 
land and Australia. Twelve years of exports, however, have amounted to Jess than 10% 
of domestic sales earned in 1963 alone. In the spring of 1965, Japan turned down an 
Indonesian order for 12, 20-ton shallow draft landing craft because of Indonesia’s quar- 
rel with Malaysia. R. E. Stannard, “Japanese Arms Manufacturers Do Multi-million 
Dollar Business Every Year But Little Abroad,” Hokubez Mainichi, June 10, 1965, p. 1. 

21Matsumoto, op. cit., Oct., pp. 182-184. 

22Takahashi, op. cit., p. 87. 

28N ew York Times, April 10, 1966, p. 11; and March 9, 1966, p. 8. 

Doba Hajami, “Watakushi no Jieitai Gunshuku-ron” (My Arguments for the Reduc- 
tion of the Self-Defense Forces), Bungei Shunju, Feb. 1965, p. 91. 
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War College and the superintendents of the service academies are also ap- 
pointed almost exclusively from the civil service. While the number of 
higher ranking officers in the SDF who have had previous experience in the 
Imperial Army has been cause for some concern, the present retirement 
system will eliminate almost all of them from active duty in the next 5 
years,.75 

The prewar military, furthermore, had direct access to the Emperor; it 
could and did ignore the civil government in all matters concerning military 
and naval strategy, operations, and the internal organization, education and 
discipline of the armed services. Such a relationship is no longer possible 
under the present Constitution. The government is very careful to insure 
its control over the military. The Emperor has not yet reviewed the SDF, 
nor has he appeared in uniform on any occasion, nor has he visited any of 
the bases. The Imperial Household Agency seems determined that the Em- 
peror not be put into any position which could be interpreted as encourag- 
ing the growth of an “Imperial” army. 

A curious result of this determination is seen on occasions of state visits 
made by foreign dignitaries. The SDF Honor Guard and Band take part in 
the ceremony, but in “violation” of all protocol, none of the Japanese hosts, 
including the Prime Minister or Emperor, ever participate in the review. 
Thus, when the state visitor disembarks from the airplane, he is met by the 
oficial Japanese contingent; but as they approach the Honor Guard, the 
Japanese retire to the sideline while the guest receives and reviews the Honor 
Guard by himself.?° Civil control of the military seems firm. 

Until at least 1965, Japan appeared to be essentially opposed to more than 
a token military force. The elements of pacifism, based upon a traumatic 
reaction to the catastrophe of World War II and the tarnished image of the 
military, seemed nearly invulnerable. There was widespread distrust of the 
military, suspicion and sometimes outright antagonism. Indeed, one of the 
commonest terms used for the military was zeikin dorobo, or tax rob- 
ber.?” The fabulous improvement in Japan’s economic position and the 
seeming viability of the Japanese policy of economic and technological co- 
operation with everyone, tended to make even the non-pacifist apathetic. 
The peak of anti-military agitation came in 1960 over the issue of renewal 
of the Security Treaty with the United States. 

Such attitudes were clearly reflected in the difficulty which the SDF faced 
in recruiting, especially for the Ground Forces. Although the authorized 
strength of the SDF is 171,500, the actual strength has rarely exceeded 141,- 
000. Despite vigorous efforts, recruitment fell short of need until 1965. This 
could be accounted for partly by increasing prosperity and better financial 
opportunities elsewhere, partly by the increasing enrollments in the universi- 





Doba, Nippon no Gunjiryoku, p. 164. Also, Oi Atsushi, “Rearmament and Japan,” 
Asian Survey, Sept. 1961, pp. 13-15. 

*°Doba, op. cit., pp. 35-43. 

*"Nakamura, op. cit., p. 73. 
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ties and colleges, and partly because of the decrease of 18 and 19 year olds 
in the 1960’s. But it is also partly due to a lack of interest in a military career 
and to antipathy toward the military.” 


A small share of the budget, rigid civil control, a relatively insignificant 
share of national production, a poor image among the citizenry, difficulty 
of recruiting, all seem to indicate a permanently subordinate place for the 
military and a healthy respect for the potential danger of an uncontrolled 
army. Japan seemed to have achieved a nice balance between hostility 
towards the military and the need for a defense force. Yet there are many 
signs that the Japanese attitudes towards the military are changing, that 
there may be an increasing role for the military in the future. 


Since 1965, the SDF have met with even greater success in recruiting. 
The sea and air arms have never had the difficulty in recruiting which the 
ground forces faced, but for the first time since the Forces were consti- 
tuted, all branches had more applications than could be accepted: 28.3% 
in the first quarter of 1965. Undoubtedly, the economic recession of 1965 
was a major contributing factor, but there are other considerations which 
lead one to believe that a changing image of the military is at least partly 
responsible.”® 


In a 1954 poll, only 58% of those questioned were “in favor” of main- 
taining a military establishment. By 1963, the figure had risen to 76%. The 
SDF have been assiduously cultivating their image. They are always present 
during times of natural disaster, giving organized aid and assistance to the 
local populace. They allow short-time military participation to young men 
planning business careers. Many companies are apparently concerned with 
the “lack of discipline” which the younger generation is exhibiting, and 
they encourage prospective employees to spend a few days in an armed 
forces camp before reporting to work. Finally, the last two years or so have 
seen a rise in popularity of movies and literature about the military heroes 
of Japan’s past.®° 

Whether because of its improved image or because of reasons which will 
be considered more fully below, the Defense Agency feels confident enough 
to have published a Five Year Plan of expansion to begin in 1967. The plan 
calls for a gradual expansion of military spending from the present 1.38% 
of the national income to 2%. Although this would keep Japan still among 
the lowest spenders for armed forces, it would represent a substantial real 
increase for the SDF. Under the Plan, the authorized strength of the armed 
forces would be increased from 171,500 to 180,000, and all weapons would 
be improved. New weapons would also be acquired, among which American- 


28See Doba, “Watakushi no Jieitai Gunshuku-ron,” op. cit., pp. 88-90; and Hoshino 
and Hayashi, op. cit., pp. 31-36. See also Boei Nenkan (Defense Annual) 1965, Tokyo: 
Association to Publish the Defense Annual, 1966, pp. 1944. 

New York Times, Nov. 5, 1965, p. 10, and Jan. 11, 1966, p. B9. 

20] bid., Nov. 5, 1965, p. 10, and March 13, 1966, p. 6. 
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designed Nike-Hercules missiles would have high priority. These anti-air- 
craft missiles can be used with either conventional or nuclear warheads.31 


A further indication of change in Japanese attitude toward the military 
can be seen in the admission by the Socialist Party that they will have diffi- 
culty opposing the Mutual Security Treaty with the United States when it 
comes up for renewal in 1970. The occasion of the renewal of the Treaty in 
1960 saw the most powerful effort of pacifist and disarmament left wing 
agitation in post-war Japan. While the riots did not prevent Japan from re- 
newing the treaty, they did prevent a scheduled visit by President Eisen- 
hower. Since then, the Treaty has been under constant attack by the Social- 
ists as being contrary to the Constitution and as endangering Japan’s neutral 
position by tying her into the strategic military plans of the United States. 
Admission by the Socialists that they might have difficulty blocking exten- 
sion in 1970 is a strong indication that they are running behind popular 
opinion.®? 

Even more significant may be the growing willingness of Japanese busi- 
nessmen to make their voices heard regarding the defense posture of their 
country. In July of 1966, the powerful Federation of Economic Organiza- 
tions held discussions on rearmament and related questions. Leading busi- 
ness and financial leaders have refrained until recently from expressing 
themselves for fear of becoming entangled in ideological complexities; and 
some large companies even contribute to leftist parties, as well. Apparently, 
however, many are beginning to feel that it is time they exercised some in- 
fluence and leadership in matters involving national survival.?? That such 
influence existed before in the close rapprochement between big business 
and the majority party, no one doubted. But it had not been voiced openly 
until recently. 


An improved image of the SDF, a planned increase in military size and 
armament, an admitted weakening of opposition, and increasing business 
voice in military matters are all indications of changing Japanese attitudes. 
This is the result partly of increasing concern over U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam, a similar concern over Japan’s power position in the world today, and 
a very real fear of Communist China’s nuclear capability. 

While the Japanese government supports the United States’ position in 
Vietnam and expresses satisfaction with Japan’s position under the “nuclear 


“J bid., Apr. 10, 1966, p. 11. 

Ibid., June 13, 1965, p. 17. “Two attempts by leftists to recapture the fervor of 1960 
were conspicuous failures: the agitations against a treaty with South Korea last Novem- 
ee ae against the recent visit of a United States nuclear-powered submarine at Yo- 

osuka...” 

**Ibid., June 29, 1966, p. 5. 
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umbrella” of the U.S.,34 there are powerful sentiments among the Japanese 
against the Vietnam conflict. Interestingly enough, support for this anti- 
U.S. position can be found at both ends of the political spectrum. 

On the right, critics are concerned with the loss of independence which 
military ties with the U.S. represent, and they advocate a strong military 
which will reflect Japan’s true power position in the world today. These 
critics are concerned with the seeming disparity between Japan’s obvious 
economic power and her equally obvious political and diplomatic weak- 
ness.” 

The left opposes the Vietnam conflict partly because of the danger that 
Japan will be drawn unwillingly into the war, but more because of what is 
for them a “traditional” position: opposition to war, rearmament and se- 
curity treaties.3® A political rapprochement to restrict renewal of the Se- 
curity Treaty with the United States to annual renewals is thus a distinct 
possibility, although there would be continued disagreement over the role 
of the military in Japan. 

Concern over Japan’s power position in the world today can be observed 
not only in business, government and military circles, but among intellec- 
tuals as well. The intellectual media are increasingly filled with discussion 
of rearmament, nuclear strategy and what Japan’s power position should be: 


The country must have strong self defense forces proportionate to its 
power. ... To count on another country for vital national defense is 
nothing but abject colonialism. The foundation of national defense is 
the firm will to defend one’s country by oneself.°7 


Or another statement: 


Japan has not only fallen into a kind of unarmed “isolationism” that 
leaves her prey to potential Communist predators such as Communist 
China but has abdicated the responsibility of maintaining forces to 
help deter war in the area.38 


Overshadowing everything else in importance as an explanation for 


®4Ibid., Dec. 25, 1965, p. 1; and Mar. 9, 1966, p. 8. The Times reported that Prime 
Minister Sato said: “Judging from our national interests on the basis of the current 
international situation, I am convinced that the most realistic policy ... is to maintain 
the framework of the present Japan-U.S. security treaty while making our own efforts 
for defending the security of our country.” June 30, 1966, p. 10. The article goes on to 
say that the Asahi Shinbun editorially supported the Prime Minister’s remarks, and that 
this is considered highly significant in view of the tendency of the newspapers to lean 
to the left editorially in matters regarding the military. 

85See Harrison Salisbury’s report, “Japan, Spurred by China, Ponders Atomic Weap- 
ons,” in the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1966, pp. 1ff. 

3For a recent statement of the Socialist Party’s stand regarding defense policies, the 
nuclear umbrella, and the use of Self-Defense Forces overseas, see Shakai To (The So- 
cialist Party) , May 1966, pp..44-45. 
sce writing in Sekai to Nihon and quoted by the New York Times, June 27, 

, P- 2. 

“Nagai Yonosuke, “Beikoku no Sensokan to Mao Tze-tung no Chosen” (America’s 

War-like Appearance and Mao Tze-tung’s Challenge), Chuo Koron, June 1965, p. 88. 
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Japan’s shifting attitudes toward the military is the explosion of nuclear 
devices by Communist China. Suddenly China looms as a severe threat to 
Japan and a reassessment appears imperative to the Japanese. At least one 
knowledgeable American observer is convinced that “Japan is moving 
towards rearmament, and almost certainly toward possession of nuclear 
weapons.’°? While Japan might be forced to do so because of failure of the 
disarmament talks in Geneva, or because of the building of nuclear devices 
by other powers like India, this is not to imply that Japan is not aware of 
the cost of such a policy. The government, particularly, is conscious of the 
fiscal benefits accruing from nuclear and military protection afforded by 
the United States. Although the government insists that no country can pos- 
sibly protect its own security alone and that the treaty with the U.S. is there- 
fore the most sensible policy for the Japanese, increasing criticism of this 
view is apparent. Japan has clearly been shaken by China’s behavior, not 
only in exploding the bomb, but in the recent savage domestic turmoil. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Revelation of the Mitsuya Kenkyu threw potent fuel into the controversy 
endemic in Japan over the position of the military. The responses were for 
the most part normal and predictable. The left feared a return to the mili- 
tarism which had led Japan down the road to disaster. The government 
countered that the study was a legitimate one undertaken by the SDF, itself 
a proper part of Japan’s sovereignty. The Mitsuya Kenkyu also fired re- 
newed discussion of the Japan-United States Security Treaty. Critics argued 
that it deprived Japan of the right to make independent decisions about her 
security, made her susceptible to the military decisions of a foreign power, 
and contradicted her peaceful posture under the Constitution. 

But conditions in the Far East are no longer “normal,” and prediction is 
becoming more difficult. It is clear that thoughtful Japanese are concerned 
over both the increasing involvement of the U.S. in Vietnam and the bel- 
ligerence of a now nuclear-armed Communist China. This change in attitude 
is reflected in an increasingly better image of the Japanese military. Japan’s 
military establishment will no doubt expand and its share of the national 
budget increase. It is not likely that the increases will be particularly great, 
since the Japanese will likely remain allied to the U.S., although the Se- 
curity Treaty might be renewed annually instead of every ten years. Un- 
doubtedly, elements of “militarism” will therefore reappear; they will take 
the form of more attention to right wing societies,4° increase in martial 
sports, and so on. 

For several reasons, however, it is not likely that Japan will return to the 


®°Salisbury, op. cit., p. 8. 

“See, for example, the New York Times March 20, 1966, p. 16, which reports that a 
hitherto almost completely ignored right wing society run by one Akao Bin is now draw- 
ja “respectful crowds of several hundreds at one of the busiest intersections of To- 
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kind of militarism which developed in the 1930’s. First, the new Constitution 
seems to be widely supported by the people of Japan, notwithstanding the 
problems inherent in Article Nine. The civil elements appear to be in firm 
control of the military. While growth in the military establishment will 
surely mean growth in the power of the military, the kind of power which 
the military exercised in the 1930’s does not seem likely to reappear. 

Second, the economic health of the Japanese seems secure, despite the 
recent recession. Indeed, that it was only a recession instead of a major de- - 
pression is evidence of the level of economic maturity and sophistication 
which the Japanese have attained. One of the prime factors leading to the 
rise of the military before World War II was the chronic economic crises 
in which Japan found herself after World War I. Japan has been and will 
probably continue to be relatively free of major domestic crises. 

Finally, Japan’s present position of power and influence, however inade- 
quate it may appear to some Japanese observers, is nonetheless impressive. 
This position was not obtained by military engagements, but rather by ag- 
gressive economic activity which has raised Japan to front rank in industrial 
productivity and standard of living. 

The direction of change visible in the past year is, however, portentious. 
External conditions have caused Japan to pay much closer attention to her 
posture of defense and to her ties to other powers. Both the war in Vietnam 
and the nuclear-rattling by Communist China have had their effect. More 
and more Japanese want the freedom and independence to act in Japan’s 
best interests. This means increased military power. Current international 
conditions appear to have forced Japanese to move in the direction of de- 
veloping their military establishment. It is not likely that they will soon stop. 
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SCHEDULED CASTE POLICY IN INDIA: 
HISTORY, PROBLEMS, PROSPECTS* 


LELAH DUSHKIN 





The term “Scheduled Castes” is a legal designation. It was 
adopted in 1935, when the British listed the lowest-ranking Hindu castes in 
a Schedule appended to the Government of India Act for purposes of statu- 
tory safeguards and other benefits. The concept “Scheduled Castes” is rele- 
vant only in a context of statutory provisions, government programs and 
politics. Outside this context there are no “scheduled” castes. Rather, there 
is a diverse population, numbering 64.5 million at the last census, born into 
numerous communities, each with its own identity, traditions and problems. 
While the communities may face similar problems, they are often deeply at 
odds with each other. They were “scheduled” by the government and can 
be legitimately treated as a single category only when dealing with aspects 
of this relationship with the government. This is the concern of the present 
paper, and it is confined largely to the government end of the equation. We 
will deal with the overall policy and its rationale, how the Scheduled Castes 
were defined and the circumstances at the time, the views of Gandhi, and 
some features of the present situation. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY AND THE DEFINING OF SCHEDULED CASTES 


That the government in India has assumed a wide-ranging responsibility 
for the welfare of the Scheduled Castes is well known. Both in number of 
benefits involved and in the magnitude of the group eligible for them, the 
Indian system of discrimination in favor of the most backward sections of 
the population is unique in the world. 

In brief: Seats are reserved in proportion to population in the Union and 
State legislatures, with additional provision at other levels of government. 
Various reservations, often equal to or greater than the proportion of popu- 
lation, are provided for direct recruitment and some types of promotional 
posts in government service; a number of other concessions go along with 
them. Reservations are also provided for admission to many higher educa- 
tional institutions. Financial assistance is granted under a variety of pro- 
grams, notably in education. Roughly half the expenditure for Scheduled 
Caste schemes under the Five Year Plans is for education, and another 
quarter is for housing. The rest is for a welter of other welfare programs 


*This is a revision of a paper delivered at the Association for Asian Studies meeting 
in New York, April 4, 1966. 
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which, while small and scattered, cover quite a wide range of benefits. 
Finally, to combat social discrimination against the Scheduled Castes, there 
is a very comprehensive law, the Untouchability (Offenses) Act of 1955, 
and some expenditure on propaganda and related schemes. Since the 1955 
law reverses the onus of proof from accuser to accused when the accuser is 
a member of the Scheduled Castes, it tends to be operative only for them. 


There are also, of course, general development and welfare programs 
which are aimed at those categories of population in which the Scheduled 
Castes are found in significant numbers. These are intended to benefit the 
Scheduled Castes along with others. Here, the criteria of eligibility for 
benefits depend on the kind of benefits involved. The difference between 
these and the special concessions is, really, that the latter add another cri- 
terion of eligibility which protects the Scheduled Castes’ interests by making 
other persons ineligible. This protective character of the policy of favorable 
discrimination is one of its main features. 


Another feature of the policy is that it is by definition temporary. Be- 
cause of the possible danger to national integration and the risk of building 
what is called a “vested interest in the survival of untouchability,” all sides 
have emphasized the temporary character of the benefits. The argument for 
the policy is that despite the risks, it is the only realistic way to proceed, 
Indian society being what it is. To impose a legal structure of equality sim- 
ply perpetuates the inequality, the argument runs, so temporary inequality 
in favor of those at the bottom is essential. Caste concessions provide an 
administrative shortcut for ensuring that the benefits get through to those 
who need them the most; without the protective caste criterion, it is be- 
lieved, the benefits would be subject to abuses and diversion into other 
hands. In addition, the Scheduled Caste leaders seem to feel that until they 
are adequately represented in the upper ranks of government service, they 
cannot trust officials to administer other types of benefits in good faith. 


Who are the Scheduled Castes and under what circumstances were they 
scheduled? Formerly known officially as Depressed Classes, they were the 
Untouchables, now sometimes called “ex-Untouchables” because of the legal 
abolition of untouchability. Untouchability is not defined either in the Con- 
stitutional Article which abolishes it or in the law which punishes its prac- 
tice. I have never seen a really satisfactory conceptual definition of this 
term, and I suspect that it may be impossible to give one. 


The definitions of “untouchability” most often given in India cover two 
senses: First, untouchability is the stigma attached to certain people be- 
cause of the pollution they convey. It is a stigma by caste; from birth, not 
from deeds performed; it lasts throughout life and cannot be ritually elim- 
inated. The concept of ritual pollution by caste pervades the whole tradi- 
tional caste structure, and untouchability, in this sense of the term, is con- 
ceptually no different in kind. It is different only in degree and is used for 
that pollution-by-caste which is so great that the rest of society segregates 
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the members of these castes and protects itself against them. 

In its second sense, “untouchability” refers to the set of practices engaged 
‘in by the rest of society to protect itself from the pollution conveyed by the 
Untouchables and to symbolize their inferior status. This is the most com- 
mon use of the term. Untouchability is rarely defined in a sentence; it is 
usually described in terms of civil, social and religious disabilities.4 

But there is much more to the problems and policies than how untouch- 
ability is defined. It has always been assumed that the Untouchables not 
only have the lowest socio-religious status but also suffer, as a group, from 
the worst poverty, ignorance and exploitation; that they are to be found 
at the bottom of every scale because in traditional society the various sys- 
tems are intimately interrelated and interdependent. Whether or not the 
assumption is invariably correct, the entire structure of official protective 
discrimination rests on it. 

Indeed, one way of stating the policy is that it is intended to break down 
the traditional correlation on which it is itself based. Some people will 
avail themselves of the opportunities more than others will, and they will 
advance more rapidly in some ways than in others. Eventually, it is expected, 
the social status of the castes concerned will catch up with their advancement 
in other respects, so that the whole bottom-ranking category will be elim- 
inated and integrated with the rest of society. Another quite common way 
of putting the policy, then, is that temporary statutory recognition is given 
to the existing separation of the Scheduled Castes in order to make them 
unseparate. In much of the public rhetoric on the subject, all the special 
benefits are regarded as means to the removal of untouchability, the bene- 
fits being granted on a caste basis because untouchability is a caste-related 
phenomenon. There is some conceptual logic to this last point, but I submit 
that the historical logic, though not contradictory, was rather different. 

The policy of protective caste discrimination was, after all, developed by 
the British. The present government simply inherited the existing system. 
It greatly expanded the programs, but made few substantive changes in 
policy. And the Depressed Classes were by no means the first to receive 
special concessions. Under the British, special interest groups and com- 
munal minorities were granted a number of safeguards or privileges, in- 





“If the first is the conceptual definition, the second is the operational one. The dif- 
ference between them and the difficulty in formulating the first is strikingly illustrated 
by the wording of the Untouchability (Offenses) Act itself. The provisions of this Act 


touchability’” if it is committed in relation to a member of a Scheduled Caste. See 
the “Report of the Joint Select Committee on the Untouchability (Offenses) Bill,” 
Gazette of India Extraordinary, Part TI, Sec, 2, No. 57A, December 3, 1954. The Act 
as passed by Parliament in April 1955 is given in the Gazette of India Extraordinary, 
Part II, Sec. 1, No. 34, May 11, 1955, pp. 227-234, 
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cluding representation by nomination or electoral concessions. In 1906, 
separate electorates were granted to the Muslims, who claimed that their 
backwardness relative to the Hindu majority put them at a disadvantage, 
and that therefore safeguards were necessary to assure them their fair share 
of any power to be transferred from the British to the Indians. With each 
devolution of power from Britain, similar claims were advanced increasingly 
by other communities as well. 

The Depressed Classes were comparative late-comers. Few of them could 
qualify for the franchise, and those who could were politically so weak as 
to be of negligible importance but for the sympathetic consideration they 
received from the British. Under the Montford reforms, Depressed Class 
representatives were nominated to the legislatures. Later, when further 
reforms were pending, it was evident that additional safeguards were likely 
to be granted them. 

It was in this context that the depressed :castes were defined and sched- 
uled and their population determined. Some provinces and states were al- 
ready using Depressed Class lists, mainly for educational concessions, but 
they had drawn them up using somewhat different criteria. In the early 
thirties, for the first time, efforts were made to determine criteria which 
could be applied on an all-India basis, and this also entailed some discus- 
sion of the nature of the problem for government action. The 1931 census, 
the Franchise Committee, and the provincial authorities all discussed the 
matter at length. They came up with somewhat different lists, which were 
revised more than once before being finalized in 1935. 

The Scheduled Castes were to be the Untouchable Hindu castes, and these 
were defined as “castes, contact with whom entails purification on the part 
of high caste Hindus.”? The Census Commissioner, J. H. Hutton, set forth 
nine criteria to determine which castes were to be scheduled. The most 
important criterion, he said, was whether the caste suffered (1) civil dis- 
abilities like denial of access to roads, wells or schools. Five more were re- 
ligious and social criteria: whether the caste (2) caused pollution by touch 
or proximity; (3) was denied access to the interior of ordinary Hindu tem- 
ples; (4) was denied the services of “clean Brahmans’; or (5) the services 
of the same barbers, etc., who served high caste Hindus; and (6) was sub- 
ject to the rules concerning acceptance of water. These six criteria were 
meant to include castes; the remaining three were meant to exclude them: 
the caste was not to be scheduled if (7) an educated member was treated as 
a social equal by a high caste man of the same education; or if it was de- 


2See the discussions of the problem of defining and listing the Scheduled Castes in 
Census of India, 193]. Vol. I, India, Part I, Report, Appendix I, p. 472. This appendix, 
slightly abridged, appears in Appendix A of J. H. Hutton, Caste in India, 4th Edition 
(Bombay: Oxford University Press, 1963), pp. 192-222. 

Ibid., p. 195. The criteria are also given in Mohinder Singh, The Depressed Classes 
(Bombay: Hind Kitabs Ltd., 1947), p. 2; and in Government of India Ministry of 
Home Affairs, Annual Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes for the Year 1951, p. 10. 
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pressed only because of its (8) occupation or (9) ignorance, illiteracy or 
poverty, “and but for that would be subject to no social disability.” 


The criteria were workable enough in many areas, but in parts of the 
South they broke down because they would have included too large a por- 
tion of the Hindu population. Therefore, the additional criteria of illiteracy 
and poverty were applied to select the most depressed. In the northernmost 
provinces they broke down for the opposite reason: the lowest castes did 
suffer from disabilities, but these were milder and so variable in detail 
that the criteria could not be strictly applied without leaving out nearly all 
of those the authorities felt should be included. So they were included by the 
same ad hoc secular criteria, illiteracy and poverty. 


A number of the authorities, especially in U.P. and Bengal, expressed 
dissatisfaction with Hutton’s position. The Bengal Census Superintendent 
wrote a trenchant critique in which he objected not only on the grounds of 
technical difficulties, but especially because the criteria were social and re- 
ligious and if they did not involve civil disabilities “would be entirely ir- 
relevant to any consideration by government of the problem of the depressed 
classes.”* Social and religious matters were not then construed as a legiti- 
mate government concern, and civil disabilities could be dealt with by better 
enforcement of legislation already on the books. It was, the Superintendent 
argued, fictitious and inappropriate to define and list the Scheduled Castes 
by their ritual status when the only legitimate concern of government was 
their secular status. 

Sir Edward Blunt published his well-known book, The Caste System of 
Northern India, in 1931. In it, as an ethnographer, he defined the depressed 
classes as: 

those castes who are not served by Brahmans, yet have shown by their 
attempts to secure some trivial service from Brahmans that they are 
desirous of securing their recognition.® 
But around the same time, as a civil servant, he submitted a memorandum 
to the U.P. Government in which he defined a depressed class as: 
one whose social, economic and other circumstances are such that it 
will be unable to secure adequate representation of its political views 
or adequate protection of its Interest without some form of special fran- 
chise concession.® 
Blunt was talking about the same people, and his definitions suit the dif- 
ferent purposes for which they were issued. The latter definition states the 
reason that the Depressed Classes were scheduled for statutory safeguards, 
and I submit that it was also for this reason that the lists and concessions 
were retained at Independence. 


“Census of India, 1931, V, Bengal and Sikkim, Part I, pp. 495-96. 

5Sir Edward A. H. Blunt, The Caste System of Northern India (Madras: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931), pp. 335-36. 

*Ibid., pp. 498-99. 
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GANDHI’s POSITION 


If the British dealt with the Scheduled Castes in terms of their secular 
status, why did they define them, at least ostensibly, on the basis of their 
socio-religious status? This point was not made very clear. Apparently 
they acted on analogy with the other communal minorities receiving safe- 
guards, and these were religious minorities. 

Here Gandhi took issue with them. In his famous speech before the Minori- 
ties Committee of the Second Round Table Conference on November 13, 
1931, he said: 


Sikhs may remain as such in perpetuity, so may Muslims, so may Euro- 
peans. Would “untouchables” remain untouchables in perpetuity? I 
would far rather that Hinduism died than that untouchability lived.” 


Separate electorates and separate reservation would: 


create a division in Hinduism which I cannot possibly look forward to 
with any satisfaction whatsoever. . . . I cannot possibly tolerate what 
is in store for Hinduism if there are those two divisions set up in every 
village. Those who speak of political rights of “untouchables” do not 
know India and do not know how Indian society is to-day constructed. 
Therefore, I want to say with all the emphasis I can command that if 
I was the only person to resist this thing, I will resist it with my life.® 


He did so a year later. Under the Communal Award, the Scheduled Castes 
would vote in the general electorate and would also choose a few Scheduled 
Caste representatives in each Province by separate electorates. The British 
would adopt this provision unless the Indians concerned could agree on 
an alternative. When Gandhi went on his Epic Fast unto death in September 
1932, he said it was not against the reserved seats but against the separate 
electorates. Having conceded the first point he won the second. 


The drama of the time is often regarded as a clash of personalities be- 
tween Gandhi and Dr. Ambedkar, leading spokesman for the Depressed 
Classes, and to some extent it was. But the actual negotiating was done 
in a kind of all-parties conference, and a number of the caste Hindu leaders 
who took part in it or later signed the Poona Pact that emerged might 
well have ignored Dr. Ambedkar and the political claims of the Depressed 
Classes had not the British initiative and the necessity of saving Gandhi’s 
life forced them to reach a settlement. Under such pressure, it took only 
five days to agree on terms for seats reserved in proportion to population 
and filled by joint electorates. This basic equation remains in effect to the 
present day. 

Gandhi’s other contributions to Scheduled Caste policy can be mentioned 
only briefly. For him the basic problem was untouchability, and untouch- 


7B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, The History of the Indian National Congress, Vol. I, 2nd 
rae (Bombay: Padma Publication, Ltd., 1947), pp. 538-39. 
id. 
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ability was a sin. It was a deeply moral and religious issue for him, and 
from the time he first appeared on the public scene and pushed the removal 
of untouchability to the forefront of the Congress Party platform in 1921 
until the time of his death, he did more than anyone else to make it a public 
issue.? 

The sin in untouchability was the “concept of high and low,” the hier- 
archical aspect of caste wherever it might appear in society, under which 
degradation was inflicted on the castes traditionally engaged in the dirtiest 
occupations. This was the sin of the caste Hindus.?° Only they could expiate 
it, and throughout Gandhi’s public career he exhorted them to do so actively 
and immediately, without waiting for Independence or legal sanctions. It 
was they, not the Untouchables themselves, who must lead the effort, a 
view which had little appeal for the Scheduled Caste leaders. Gandhi’s 
Scheduled Caste critics also regarded his term Harijan (“children of God” 
or “God’s folk”) to replace “Untouchable” as condescending, and noted 
that his followers tended to concentrate their propaganda effort less on the 
upper castes and more on urging the Untouchables to give up the low cus- 
toms believed to degrade them. But Gandhi himself concentrated his own 
propaganda on the caste Hindu majority, and his contribution to the unani- 
mous consensus against untouchability prevailing today in the minds of 
the educated public cannot be gainsaid. 

In the role he assigned government, Gandhi agreed with the British that 
the removal of disabilities was properly a matter of reform within the Hindu 
community. “Governments,” he said, “cannot afford to lead in matters of 
reform,” and for this type of reform entailing a “change of heart” above 
all, it would be most undesirable for them to try to. But his policy was one 
step removed from the British hands-off attitude of supporting the status 
quo. The government, he said, should act to ensure that it was itself not 
an obstacle to reform. It should pass enabling or permissive legislation 
giving legal recognition to reforms once they occurred. In the Provincial 
Ministries of 1937-39, the Congress simply carried further the existing 
British policies with this one exception: some provinces passed modest Tem- 
ple Entry or Removal of Disabilities Acts in expression of Gandhi’s policy. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Since Independence, Gandhi’s view of the role of government has been 
discarded. The government not only can afford to lead in matters of reform, 


"For Gandhi’s general position, see Mohandas K. Gandhi, The Removal of Untouch- 
ability, compiled and edited by Bharatan Kumarappa (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Pub- 
lishing House, 1954) ; see also: Pyrarelal, The Epic Fast (Ahmedabad: M. N. Kulkarni, 
1934) ; also Lelah Dushkin, The Policy of the Indian National Congress Toward the 
Depressed Classes, unpub. MA thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1957. 

1I follow common usage here in referring to non-Untouchable Hindus as “caste 
Hindus.” Strictly speaking, it is meaningless, since all Hindus, including untouchable 
Hindus, belong to castes, Gandhi’s term for “caste Hindu” was more accurate: Savarna, 
or member of one of the four varnas of Brahmanical legal and social theory. 
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it is obligated to. And it has done so through several Constitutional provi- 
sions and the very thoroughgoing Untouchability (Offenses) Act of 1955. 
Government, in fact, is so far in the lead that the Act to date has had little 
effect. Only 2,900 cases were registered under it during its first six years, 
and of these, little more than 600 resulted in convictions; most of the rest 
were either compounded or pending.** Gandhi's view that the reform work 
should go on outside the government now takes the form of official sub- 
sidies to voluntary agencies. Educated public opinion is not particularly 
concerned with Scheduled Caste matters. No doubt ritual and secular status 
relationships among castes can become local issues of some intensity, but 
these aspects of the problems of the Scheduled Castes today cannot be said 
to be important public issues. Both by design and by default, then, most 
of the responsibility today is assigned to the government. 

The radical departure from the British and Gandhian policies just men- 
tioned is the only major change in policy since Independence. It has not 
resulted in a shift in the overall distribution of official action programs, 
however, because of the considerable expansion in other fields. The main 
areas of growth by kind of program are in economic, housing and other 
welfare measures. But most of these are quite small in size and so variable 
in detail that they are difficult to assess in the aggregate. In operation, the 
three main concerns of the protective discrimination policy are still edu- 
cation, government jobs and political representation. 


By all accounts, educational progress has been substantial. No compre- 
hensive figures on educational enrollment are at hand, but such data as do 
exist indicate a considerable increase. While apparently not more than 
1% of the Scheduled Caste population receives Scheduled Caste educational 
benefits under the Plan in any one year, others receive such benefits under 
'non-Plan programs, and still others, an increasing proportion, do so under 
systems where no caste criterion is operative. There is no information on 
their relative distribution, so it is impossible to say just how important the 
protective discrimination policy is in education today. 


In government jobs, the picture is much less sanguine. The only quotas 
that are filled are at the Class IV level (attendants, peons). In the Central 
services, the Scheduled Castes hold only 1.3% of the Class I (senior admin- 
istrative) posts, 3% of the Class II (other administrative) posts, and 8% 
of the Class III (clerical) posts.12 The picture in the State Government 
services is no better. Reportedly, Scheduled Caste candidates often pass the 
written qualifying exams and then fail the oral personality test, where 
they may perhaps still be suffering from those very class differentials which 
the policy of reservations was designed to overcome. In any case, it will 
obviously be a long time before their representation in the upper echelons 


12. overnment of India Ministry of Home Affairs, Annual Report of the Commissioner 
oe Castes and Scheduled Tribes for the year 1961-62. 
id. 
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of the administration begins to approach their 15% of the population. On 
this, in turn, depends much of their resistance or receptivity to the idea of 
doing away with the system of protective discrimination. 

The reservation of seats in the legislatures is the only item in the entire 
system that has a time limit on it. The initial provision was for ten years 
and applied to a system of double-member constituencies. In 1959/60, to 
no one’s surprise, reservation was extended another ten years; in the fol- 
lowing year double-member constituencies were abolished (an event about 
which, at the time, not only the public but also the press were singularly 
uninformed and unconcerned). The present system of reserved single-mem- 
ber constituencies will lapse in 1970 unless the Constitution is amended 
again. 

The Scheduled Castes account for one-seventh of the electorate. Their 
geographical distribution is such that in no Lok Sabha constituency do they 
form more than a fourth of the voters, and at the Legislative Assembly 
level it is only in a few urban constituencies that their percentage goes 
much higher than that. Even in some reserved constituencies it drops be- 
low 10%. Obviously, then, Scheduled Caste candidates are dependent on 
non-Scheduled Caste voters for their election, and this is a far more im- 
portant political fact than any dependence which may occasionally exist 
the other way around. Some cynics even aver that it has proved more con- 
venient for the Congress Party to buy Scheduled Caste candidates than to 
win Scheduled Caste votes. Be that as it may, Congress has tended to run 
stronger in the reserved than the unreserved seats. 

Under the double-member system of the first two elections, in the double- 
member constituencies alone, Congress won about equal numbers of re- 
served and unreserved seats. In fact, the two winning candidates were almost 
always of the same party, whether Congress or some other party. The voting 
system was designed to favor the Scheduled Caste candidates in the hope that 
they might be able to win some of the general seats as well. Once in a while 
this did happen and they got both seats, but very rarely.1% 

With these exceptions, the double-member arrangement actually worked 
to their disadvantage once the voting was over because of the well-founded 


**It is surprising how little scholarly attention has been given to the question of why 
this did not happen more often. [Each voter in such constituencies had two votes: one 
had to be given to a Scheduled Caste candidate; the other could be given to any can- 
didate, including another (different) Scheduled Caste candidate. The candidate with 
the highest number of votes got the general seat, whether or not he belonged to the 
Scheduled Castes. The reserved seat went to the leading Scheduled Caste candidate un- 
less he already had the general seat, in which case it went to the next highest Scheduled 
Caste candidate. If all voters cast both ballots, the non-Scheduled Caste voters on party 
lines and the Scheduled Caste voters on caste lines, the leading Scheduled Caste candi- 
date would get the general seat, as he would pick up second votes from both his party 
running mate and his Scheduled Caste rivals of different parties. It was, apparently, 
just such a nightmare that led many of the non-Scheduled Caste legislators from double- 
member constituencies to favor abolishing the system.] An inspection of a number of 
the returns indicates that the main reason this happened so rarely is that many non- 
Scheduled Caste voters simply did not cast their second (reserved seat) ballot. 
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belief that they were dependent for victory on their running-mates’ coattails. 
In terms of power distribution alone, quite apart from surviving caste preju- 
dices, they thus had a kind of second-class status in the legislatures. Now 
that all reserved constituencies are single-member, their position in the leg- 
islatures is somewhat stronger, but it remains to be seen whether they can 
build a strong enough base among the voters to enable them to survive the 
possible lapsing of reservations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have two observations to make concerning the problems and prospects 
of high policy. First, in discussing the definition process, I showed that the 
Scheduled Castes were defined on the basis of their untouchability but not 
because of it. Then and now, they are defined on one basis and dealt with, 
primarily, on another. It might be objected that this makes very little dif- 
ference, since one comes up with the same people either way. It is, in fact, 
a rather artificial distinction, so long as they are the same people. But the 
policy is intended to break just that correlation and becomes unfair pre- 
cisely as it becomes successful. 


Moreover, even today the distinction is by no means academic for the 
Buddhists. For them it is a real one as regards both their self image and 
their case for special benefits. Almost all the converts to Buddhism came 
from the Scheduled Castes (mainly Mahars under Dr. Ambedkar’s inspira- 
tion). Upon conversion they ceased to be Scheduled; they lost the benefits, 
if their conversion became known, unless the State governments made special 
provision for them as Other Backward Classes or “former Scheduled Caste” 
persons. If they had a case for protective discrimination before conversion, 
they still have it now, especially by the secular ad hoc criteria so often ap- 
plied by the back door in originally listing the Scheduled Castes. That they 
want to receive benefits as Buddhists rather than as another Scheduled 
Caste, and that they so often vote for opposition (Republican Party) can- 
didates, has not helped their case any on a practical level. But both for them 
and for the logic of high policy itself, the dilemma is a real one. 


Second, I have indicated that while there is a case in support of the view 
that all the special measures of the government are, directly or indirectly, 
means to the removal of untouchability, it would probably be more accurate, 
on the basis of other portions of that same public rhetoric and a look at 
what the government has done, to turn it the other way around and say 
that efforts to remove untouchability are but one of the means the govern- 
ment has adopted to advance the general secular welfare of the Scheduled 
Castes. Here again, it might be objected that it makes very little difference 
what one calls the end or the means if government does the same things 
either way. At a pragmatic level, this is quite true. The policy issue arises 
when one recognizes that the structure of special benefits is by definition 
temporary and when one attempts to cope with ending it. 
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There are essentially three ways to do this: shifting the concessions to 
bases other than caste, letting them lapse altogether, and taking castes off 
the list of those eligible. In all three cases, it seems to me, considerations 
of long-range purpose and strategy become important, at least conceptually. 
For example, when, how, and on what basis does the government decide 
that a particular caste is sufficiently advanced to warrant its being taken 
off the list? By conducting spot checks into the incidence of untouchability? 
Or by noting its literacy, educational level, occupational and income dis- 
tribution, and other indices of its secular condition available from such 
sources as the Census? I submit that the government is much more likely 
to do the latter than the former. 

Moreover, a look at the action programs, as distinguished from the offi- 
cial pronouncements, indicates that the government already deals with un- 
touchability somewhat differently from the other problems. Nearly all the 
measures aimed directly at the removal of untouchability do not involve 
the award of benefits to members of the Scheduled. Castes: they involve 
subsidies to voluntary agencies for propaganda and welfare work, grants 
to municipalities to improve the living and working conditions of the scaven- 
gers and cope with attitudes toward the dirty occupations, prizes to the 
villages that do the most to remove untouchability, and so on. These can go 
on as long as untouchability does and do not require a list of Scheduled 
Castes. The only exception is the Untouchability (Offenses) Act itself, which 
does require one but could conceivably be amended. 

If there was a good case for adopting protective discrimination in the past, 
then I think there is one for continuing at least portions of it for some time 
to come. But there are many ways to do this, and the decisions involved 
are political or have political implications. At present, political- debate on 
Scheduled Caste matters is desultory and press coverage meager, yet dur- 
ing the next few years a political decision will have to be made concerning 
the future of reserved seats, and this is bound to have major implications 
for all other aspects of the system of special benefits. Perhaps with an eye 
on the future, the administrative offices most directly concerned show signs 
of devoting more effort to data collection, evaluation and planning than 
they did a few years ago. And the 1961 Census has published Scheduled 
Caste & Tribe volumes for each State giving detailed information, caste 
by caste, district by district. Moreover, in 1959 it was evident that a second 
extension of reserved seats would meet with more resistance than the first 
extension did. In sum then, the time for deciding on reserved seats in poli- 
tics is a time for a general review of Scheduled Caste policy, and it is pos- 
sible that the review two or three years from now will be less perfunctory 
than it was in 1959. 
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“THEY WILL NOT DIE HINDUS": THE BUDDHIST 
CONVERSION OF MAHAR EX-UNTOUCHABLES* 


R. J. MILLER 





“You can’t be without a community. Without a community, it is 
awkward for a man in all his relationships. This is the culture of the country. 
In India you have got to be connected.”? This statement of an “ex-Untouch- 
able” speaking to Harold Isaacs voices the problem faced by all communi- 
ties in India since the dim beginnings of the varna and caste system. “In 
India you have got to be connected.” But connected to what, by what links? 
Who determines the mode of connection? Who prescribes its limits? 


Untouchables in general, and the former Mahar of Poona and vicinity in 
particular, comprised a series of communities connected to “the system”— 
the Hindu society of caste communities—by links of occupation, location, 
religion and law. The mode of connection was prescribed by custom, en- 
forced by physical and economic pressure, and sanctioned by government, 
either willingly (as under the Peshwas) or reluctantly (under later British 
rule). Within the Mahar community, links between groups were forged in 
the same mold: occupation, locality, sub-group traditions, marriage restric- 
tions and religion all contributed to the connection of units. As a community, 
however, the Mahar began early to strengthen themselves internally, estab- 
lishing new links between their sub-groups through religious and political 
action, reaching outside the bounds imposed upon them by the society of 
caste communities. In the process, leaders of the community began to take 
unto themselves the task of determining how the community would be con- 
nected with the rest of the “world” about them. They would come finally to 
break the links to the system imposed upon them, and “re-connect” on their 
own terms. 

Only political service relationships tied the Mahar firmly into the system. 
In very particular terms, this link defined the occupations open to the Ma- 
hars, the limits of connection to Brahminical religious ceremonials, and the 
maintenance of the connection in legal terms. Operationally, the Mahar were 
an essential part of the village administration (an apparently anomalous 


*This paper was presented at the Association for Asian Studies meeting in New York, 
April 4-6, 1966. Fieldwork on which portions of the paper are based was supported by 
grants from the National Science Foundation and the American Institute of Indian 
Studies in 1963-64. 

aed Isaacs, India’s Ex-Untouchables (New York: John Day Company, 1964), 
p. 147. 
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position shared with many untouchable castes throughout India). Consider 
the following: 


“The Patail [sic] is responsible for the Police of his village.” .. . His 
great and responsible assistant in matters of Police is the village watch- 
man, who is called the Talaree in the Carnatic, the Mhar in the Mar- 
ratta country, and the Jagla in Candeish. .. . Though there is only an 
allowance for one watchman in a village, the family has generally 
branched out into several numbers, who relieve and aid each other in 
the duties. The duties are to keep watch at night, to find out all ar- 
rivals and departures, observe all strangers, and report all suspicious 
persons to the Patail. The watchman is likewise bound to know the 
character of each man in the village, and in the event of a theft commit- 
ted within the village bounds, it is his business to detect the thief. He 
is enabled to do this by his habits of inquisitiveness and observation, 
as well as by the nature of his allowance, which being partly a small 
share of the grain and similar property belonging to each house; he is 
kept always on the watch to ascertain his fees, and always in motion to 
collect them. When a theft or robbery happens, the watchman com- 
mences his inquiries and researches; it is very common for him to track 
a thief by his footsteps; and if he does this to another village, so as to 
satisfy the watchman there; or if he otherwise traces the property to an 
adjoining village, his responsibility ends, and it is the duty of the watch- 
man of the new village to take up the pursuit. The last village to which 
the thief has been clearly traced, becomes answerable for the property 
stolen, which would otherwise fall on the village where the robbery was 
committed. The watchman is obliged to make up this amount as far as 
his means go, and the remainder is levied on the whole village.? 


The Mahar was the village servant; he was at the call of the village officers 
for such services as message carrying, guard duty, removal of dead cattle, 
collection of revenue, cleaning of stables and the open spaces between 
houses, and occasionally the furnishing of firewood. For these chores, as 
well as maintenance of the funeral grounds and any other services of a 
similar nature, the Mahar was rewarded by certain rights and privileges at 
ceremonies, the right to a payment in grains by the village cultivators, or 
payment in cash or clothes. By this arrangement, Mahars were bound not 
only to the village but also to certain families. In a 1726 deed of purchase of 
land and hereditary rights contracted between Patils of two villages, it is 
stated: “The village Mars [sic] who perform service for me, shall also do 
yours.””8 

Politically then, the Mahar would seem to have been as much a part of the 
system as any other group; but a closer examination suggests another point 
of view. The primary task of the Mahar politically was to contribute to his 
“external” position vis-a-vis the rest of the system: he was a spy, an expert 


*Mountstuart Elphinstone, Report on the Territories Conquered from the Peshwa. 


2nd Ed. (Bombay: Government Central Press, 1872.) 
*Tbid., p. iii, Appendix. 
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witness with the ability to harm others’ interests, a tool of the Patil and be- 
holden to the Patil for favors, and contaminated not only by birth but by 
contact with dead animals and persons. His “aloof” position was symbolized 
by his being allocated space outside the village for living quarters. What the 
Mahar did was not his freely to arrange: There was no threshhold, or 
“input,” other than those noted above, through which he could enter the 
system. From this outsiders’ standpoint, the Mahar was perhaps more aware 
of the total system than were others; he knew the limits of the system spa- 
cially, psychologically, legally, Like land, the Mahar was a resource to be 
used by others but not able to use others for his own interests. With small 
grants of hereditary land insufficient to support his numbers, the Mahar was 
forced to connect to the system at the points demanded of him. 

I labor this matter in order to emphasize the readiness of the Mahar ulti- 
mately to follow leaders who attacked the system as a whole; who asked not 
for further incorporation into the system in some other capacity, but who 
called for complete restructuring of the system—and spoke in exactly this 
“jargon.” The most renowned of the leaders (Babasaheb Ambedkar) pro- 
posed a breaking of the link with the system at its only point of strong con- 
nection with the village Mahars—abolition of the status of hereditary ser- 
vant. 

Such a break was not feasible during the period of Peshwa rule, when, as 
is generally reported, the religio-legal maintenance of the system was at a 
high point. With British rule, disconnection could and did begin, since the 
presence of the British brought into being a new system, creating new “in- 
put” points to which the Mahar could attach themselves. Specifically, the 
traditional functions of the Mahar could be transformed into military or 
police service for the British system; surplus Mahar population, formerly 
held to the inadequate land and dependent upon the Patil and hereditary vil- 
lage rights, could migrate to jobs in the textile mills; railway jobs could util- 
ize them as a group accustomed to movement, odd-jobbing, wakefulness, etc. 
With movement into such jobs, the potential of the communications network 
between Mahars (message-running from village to village, contact with 
other Mahar watchmen) could provide an essential component of political 
organization. Where Village Mahars, small in number, could easily be cut off 
from their connections to the system and thus be forced to comply with the 
system’s demands, City Mahars, Railway Mahars and Military Mahars were 
no longer so vulnerable to systemic pressures. They had successfully discon- 
nected and were beginning to develop internal pan-Mahar connections which 
could reorder the network for all Mahars. 

By the 1930’s, it was apparent that the Mahar had begun a movement 
toward establishing their own mode of connection to a system of their own 
choosing. The guidelines for disconnection from the old “Brahminical” sys- 
tem had been delineated by their political leaders. 

There remained one connection which had to be broken before the Mahar 
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could psychologically disconnect: the religious tie. I have written elsewhere 
of the “tradition” developed by the Mahar, particularly through Babasaheb 
Ambedkar, which stresses the theme of the perpetual “outsider,” the captive 
of an alien system. It is sufficient here to indicate that the Mahar, like all 
Untouchables, were utilized by Hinduism in the same way that they were 
utilized socio-politically: they were outsiders and watchmen, but also sys- 
tem protectors in a real sense. They worshipped Brahminical deities, of 
course, on Brahminical terms. But they were primarily adherents of the 
“aboriginal,” non-Brahminical local deities, which were much feared and 
frequently violent. Some of their deities had crept or been admitted into the 
Brahminical system and equated with Brahminical deities; through these 
deities, the Mahars’ connection with the system in its religious dimension 
could be established. Their religious “protector” role was defined by their 
relegation to perpetual pollution—in this way the tasks and behaviors likely 
to bring destructive pollution upon others could be demanded of them. 
Religiously dangerous tasks (contact with the dead, with offal, with watch- 
men of other villages) were theirs to perform without demur. Their women 
could be taken for consecration to the deities, to be used (in all senses) by 
the temple priests in the performance of system-sustaining actions. 

Yet it was in the religious sector that the system was most vulnerable. 
Within the system, expansion and growth over time had forced the increase 
of connection points to the ideological sector in order to preserve essential 
links between the ideological, economic and political sectors. That is, certain 
groups could not be directly linked to Brahmins for ritual purposes, but had 
to be politically, economically, or ideologically linked. The Untouchables 
were “forever” excluded from a direct link. But alternatives that bypassed 
the Brahmins were available to the “outsiders”: direct links to deities 
through a non-Brahmin “guru,” or participation in cults which ideologically 
established or attempted to establish new relationships (links) between the 
cult members. Each alternative was connected to the main system, however. 
The “feedback” of these relationships into the political and economic sectors 
of the system was limited. In principle, the non-Brahmin groups dominating 
political and economic life accepted the basic premise that the Brahmin was 
at least the “system-controller.” In practice, for these groups, alternative 
Brahminical ideological sub-systems were available within the larger sys- 
tem; differences within the control-group (z.e., Brahmins) provided the 
alternative links. To these “in-system” alternatives, Mahars had no access. 

The imposition of British rule broke apart system links, however, even 
in this sector. As G. S. Ghurye expresses it:4 


The hereditary and prescriptive right of the Brahmins to act as priests 
to all castes of the Hindus, with only a few exceptions [read: and to 
exclude certain “castes”] has been the one uniform and general prin- 
ciple inhering to caste-society through all its vicissitudes . . . certain de- 


‘G. S. Ghurye, Caste, Class and Occupation, pp. 180-181. 
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cisions of the High Courts have emboldened the non-Brahmanic castes 
to dislodge the Brahmins from their monopoly of priesthood. .. . The 
High Court of Bombay decreed that people could engage any priest they 
liked, and were not at all bound to call for the services of the hereditary 
priest; but unlike the High Court of Madras, they decreed that the 
hereditary priest must be paid some fees by way of compensation. 


Tampering with the system had begun—but for the Mahars, the proviso 
that fees must be paid, that priests could be chosen, was not as significant as 
the fact that a new ideological system could be established to conform with 
their ideological separation from the “traditional” system. With the Caste 
Disabilities Removal Act in 1850, ideological disconnection from the system 
in its entirety became possible. Again, Ghurye: 


The Act does not ... remove civil disabilities existing between caste 
and caste, but facilitates conversion to another religion or admission 
into another caste. ... Notwithstanding any custom... this Act provides 
that a person does not forfeit his ordinary rights of property by loss of 
caste or change of religion.” 


Not until 1956 did this disconnection take place. Earlier attempts to enter 
the traditional system through unorthodox gates had resulted only in the 
weak connections noted above. Eleanor Zelliott has noted the shift in atti- 
tude on the part of B. R. Ambedkar toward “complete overhauling of Hindu 
Society and Hindu Theology before they [Mahars] consent to become an 
integral part of Hindu Society.” (Letter from Ambedkar to Bhaurao Gaik- 
wad, March 3, 1934.) § 

It was not long after this that Ambedkar made his oft quoted statement: 
“I was born a Hindu but I will not die a Hindu.” As the “probe” for the 
Mahar community, Ambedkar made temporary connections (or in even 
more electrical terms, put out “jumpers” ) to the Sikhs and the Muslims. In 
each case, however, the connection was not permanently fixed: the linkage 
of the Mahars to the Sikh and Muslim systems would not significantly change 
the position of the Mahars, would not offer them more than a few minor 
alternative connections in the social, economic and political sub-systems. The 
solution was linkage to another system entirely, or creation of a new system 
which could operate coequally with the Hindu system. Conceptually, this 
was found in Buddhism. 

Conversion to Buddhism completed the process that began when the Brit- 
ish entered the scene. The new ideological connection opened up fresh chan- 
nels of communication: it made accessible, through monks, various other 
parts of the “Buddhist world”; it made new points of contact available 
through Buddhist pilgrimage sites; and it offered a new priesthood, either 
usable by the Mahars or enterable by Mahars. 


*Jbid., p. 181. 


_ “Eleanor Zelliot, paper presented at the Annual Meeting, Association for Asian Stud- 
ies, New York, April 4-6, 1966. 
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The boundaries of this new system, compared to the one they were leav- 
ing, were infinite. The alternative connections in the ideological sector were 
varied. In fact, there was no actual barrier to the creation of a new sub-sys- 
tem of Buddhism, both in ideological and organizational terms. The net- 
works of internal Mahar connections could be closely tied to the religious 
sub-system; changes in internal linkage could be made (albeit haltingly in 
some instances) so that the most intimate type of connection—marriage— 
became possible throughout all parts of the system. The only requirement 
for marriage was that both parties be Buddhist. Under the old system, how- 
ever, there had been multiple requirements (caste-cluster, sub-caste group, 
locality, sect, etc.). That all these old demands were not and are not imme- 
diately eliminated in marriage considerations is irrelevant; within the new 
Buddhist system there is no sector which can require their persistence. 
Access to the “system-controllers” (if the monks can be called that) is not 
barred to any participant in the system. And access, a link, to all the knowl- 
edge contained within the system is available to any participant. 


In putting the social condition of the Mahars in Poona in these terms, 
I have intentionally not talked facts and figures. I seek to impress in this 
way the shifts in Mahar social condition which have taken place up to and 
including their conversion to Buddhism. Such shifts are hard to see in prag- 
matic terms. Most of them involve not only “real” changes in occupation, 
marriage ceremonial, religious ritual, and the reduction of internal barriers 
between Mahar groups, but changes also in perspective and in the interpreta- 
tion of actions. In real terms, the breakaway process has not been the ac- 
complishment of the Mahars alone; “the system,” which I have treated here 
as static, did not remain inviolate under the impact of British and Indian 
reform. However, one sometimes gets lost in the maze of specific actions and 
locales. The somewhat inanimate picture presented here tries to shift our 
focus to a more general level. 


If the model presented has validity, the social condition of the Mahars in 
Poona and vicinity emerges somewhat as follows: A system has developed 
within which the Maharashtrian Buddhists are connected with a “priest- 
hood” that is overwhelmingly composed, at the moment, of non-Indians. 
Events happening within the “Buddhist world” reverberate throughout the 
community, whereas links with events of religious importance in the “Hindu 
world” encounter blocks to penetration. The Buddhists are systemically lim- 
ited only slightly in occupational choice; it is in their connection to the 
“greater All-India” economic system that blockage is encountered. Even 
here, however, connections have been made. The important fact is that the 
legal and customary connection to village service has been broken; only a 
thin strand of this connection remains. The Maharashtrian Buddhist sys- 
tem includes the set of alternative occupational links to the “greater system” 
which formerly were blocked to them. Politically, the Mahars still seek a 
connection to power in India as strong as the connection they formerly had 
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to the village Patil. To make this connection within the “greater All-India 
political system,” alliance with the non-Buddhist communities is established; 
the important point is that it can be established and the connection made. 
The presence of Mahars in political positions expands the Mahar commu- 
nity’s points of contact with the local, regional and national systems. This is 
a shift of considerable magnitude from the time when the sole “probe” into 
these systems, the sole connection in the political sector, was Dr. Ambedkar. 


Creation of new internal and external systemic links has opened new in- 
formation channels. Information on Buddhism is fed into the community at 
various points and in somewhat haphazard fashion; the flow of information 
is not, however, dependent upon the will of a small group of hereditary cus- 
todians of such information. 


Links to the educational system have been established: from a seat on the 
veranda, the Mahars have moved into the classroom. That their numbers are 
not massive is again irrelevant in systemic terms; what is important is that 
points of access to information for the community as a whole have greatly 
expanded. 


In becoming Buddhists, the Mahars entered a system in which there was 
a basic dualism, both conceptual and practical. This dualism was expressed 
in the relationship between monk and layman. From the beginning of the 
Mahar’s conversion, this dualism presented problems. The emphasis on po- 
litical power, exhibited in the persons of Dr. Ambedkar and his subordinate 
political associates, was confronted with an equal, if not more important, 
emphasis on the “path of the monk.” Lacking a Mahar monkhood, exploiting 
as they best could the new links to the economic system in the environment, 
and the majority not yet attracted to the Monastic path, young Mahars be- 
gan the creation of a lay equivalent to the monk, the “worship leader.” In 
Poona in particular, a cadre of this sort was developed under the leadership 
of an English-born Buddhist. Within the Mahar community, since the death 
of Babasaheb Ambedkar, the political leadership has not been able to as- 
sume direction of this “religiously oriented” sector of the community. One 
should not immediately imagine a solid bloc of apolitical young Mahars; 
throughout the Mahar community in Maharashtra and elsewhere, these 
groups are fragmented, created and dissolved, often undirected in their 
study, and, if linked together at all, make their connections through the per- 
sons of a few individuals. There is no centralized systemic network holding 
these groups together, no single point of connection from which direction 
flows. Of importance, however, is the potential network which might be 
developed. For such groups, connection to the existing political leadership 
does not seem to be the goal; development of Buddhist leadership, monk or 
layman, is the objective. It is from these groups that I expect the next gen- 
eration of Mahar political leaders to emerge. They will be Buddhist—on 
Mahar terms; they will have links to the wider Buddhist world; they will 


admit others to “their” system—on their terms; they will determine the 
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mode of connection to non-Buddhist communities. 


Within the systems, sub-systems, connection points and links, there are 
people hidden. What is a point of connection in terms of people? It is a 
meeting called in a lane on the edge of Poona, attended by two Tibetan 
monks, four Americans and their children, young Maharashtrian Buddhist 
clerks, factory workers, villagers, and a boy and his father from Dhond. The 
meeting is called to discuss the question: should the Mahar boy from Dhond 
be initiated into the “novitiate” by the Tibetans, go with them to Buddhgaya 
and other pilgrimage points, and be educated by them in Buddhgaya or 
Bangalore? Or it is a Burmese monk in residence in Bootie Street in Poona, 
supported by a Maharashtrian Buddhist family. Or a Tibetan shop in Dhar- 
amsala, Punjab, with a picture of Babasaheb Ambedkar on the wall. 


What is a link? It is a young Buddhist living in Poona who returns to his 
village periodically to discuss Buddhism, carry other news, and inform the 
villagers of celebrations to be held in Poona. It is a group of railway workers 
using their free-travel permits to take families and friends on pilgrimage 
to Buddhgaya. Or it is a monk in Sarnath who sends visiting monks to 
Maharashtra to help the Maharashtrian Buddhists; a Ceylonese monk in 
Bombay who represents the Mahabodhi Society of India and Ceylon; a 
Japanese monk in the Worli temple in Bombay who leads a Maharashtrian 
Buddhist “congregation” in the worshipful chant “O mei to fo” to the con- 
stant beating of the drum, the sound rising to the murals of the Buddha’s life 
painted by a Japanese Buddhist artist as an offering. 

What is withdrawal from the Hindu system in real terms? It is refusal to 
collect wood and light a fire for Holi celebrations in a village; refusal to 
collect dead cattle from the fields; removal of Hindu images from the houses 
and meeting places, where no legal barrier exists, It is a group of elderly 
women memorizing long Buddhist chants in Pali. Or cessation of pilgrimage 
to traditional Hindu-Mahar sites. Or suspicion of the Brahmin convert to 
Buddhism. 

Finally, what is “system-entry” in human terms? It is joining a gathering 
of men, women, and children under a tree in a village a few miles from 
Poona, facing a pointed “shrine” designed and built by Maharashtrian Bud- 
dhists and occupied by a small plaster image of the Buddha, and chanting 
together, “To the Buddha I go for refuge.” 
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POLITICAL ROLES OF TAIWANESE ENTERPRISERS 


ALLAN B. COLE* i 


e 


Anyone interested in the political significance of the changing 
social structure of Taiwan is impressed by that island’s most dynamic in- 
digenous elite, its economic entrepreneurs. Recently I found myself heading 
back to Taipei from Hong Kong with a plane full of them. Many were large 
vigorous men. There was a certain coarseness, materialism, and gaiety about 
them. Naturally they had been shopping. I later learned that some of them 
live like tycoons, with separately established concubines, automobiles, moun- 
tain villas, and a distinctive sub-culture. As the exile of mainlanders on 
Taiwan lengthens, as an older generation fades, and as complex accommo- 
dations mature between the two main groups of insular Chinese, these cap- 
tains of trade and industry are bound to have increasing importance for 
politics. Their rise is already underway. More than 60% of all production in 
the island’s growing economy is in private hands, and about 80% of private 
enterprisers are Taiwanese.* 


The dominant mainlander officialdom, including Kuomintang leaders, be- 
ing both conservative and basically Confucian, are ambivalent toward this 
type of nouveau riche. On the one hand, they respect and envy these business- 
men for their wealth and influence among their own people; the KMT woos 
them; and yet there is some dread of their internal potentialities and of 
their connections with Americans and especially with Japanese. 


As descendants of the imperial scholar-official tradition, despite republican 
trappings and Nationalist realities, office holders often feel somewhat su- 
perior to Taiwanese businessmen and exercise crucial leverage in their deal- 
ings with them. Like so much else, these relations will probably change, 
since affluent Taiwanese are educating their offspring, particularly their 
sons, through university training for professional and other occupations. 

In years past, this official nervousness and the nature of the Nationalist 
regime have made the study of such patterns delicate and difficult.? The 


*This article is based on the author’s research in Taiwan during 1964-65 under a Ful- 
bright grant. Dr. Cole alone assumes responsibility for the facts and interpretations 
presented here. 

1In 1964, at a meeting of members of the Taiwan Business Management Association 
with representatives from AID, 70% of the Chinese present were Taiwanese. 

“For example, a few years ago when an AID staff member and his Taiwanese assist- 
ant undertook a series of interviews to study relations between some ten Taiwanese firms 
and a number of government corporations, they were reported to the Nationalist gov- 
ernment, which complained to the U.S. Embassy, obliging the effort to be cancelled. 
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present survey is based mainly on interviewing in Taipei and in the boom- 
ing southern port city of Kaohsiung during 1964-65. 

After the Japanese surrender in 1945, repatriation of skilled administra- 
tors, managers, and technicians left serious gaps in Taiwan which provided 
opportunities for ambitious people. A few of the island’s present business 
leaders had had considerable experience under the colonial regime, but most 
of the major positions had been occupied by Japanese, except in agriculture. 
In attempting to take advantage of the new situation, the comers grew 
acutely aware of their deficiencies. They lacked organizational, financial, 
operational, and political experience. Within a few years, as the Nationalists 
were losing the mainland, refugees brought in some capital and, more sig- 
nificantly, business, administrative, and technical skills. 

Some of these mainlanders joined with Taiwanese in the management of 
new or reorganized firms, but there are almost no companies on whose di- 
rective boards or among whose executives these two groups have a ratio 
approaching parity. In companies dominated by mainlanders there may be 
a few Taiwanese in management, but most of them occupy lesser posts. 
Taiwanese firms have employed experts from the mainland, sometimes only 
until fellow Taiwanese have been trained to take over. Especially in head 
offices in Taipei, some Taiwanese enterprises retain a few mainlander staff 
members because of their contacts with national officials through whom 
they can seek state contracts and expedite action on various kinds of appli- 
cations. Taiwanese managements tend to fear that to employ many main- 
landers, especially in high positions, might expose the company to control or 
to more exactions by officials and by the Kuomintang. Government corpora- 
tions, whose higher posts are staffed preponderantly with mainlanders, are 
notoriously subject to such impositions. On the other hand, mainlander 
managements are given pause by the solidary family and clan associations 
as well as the other kinds of in-group preferences of the Taiwanese. More- 
over, beyond their kinfolk, the Taiwanese characteristically have more re- 
sources, more extensive webs of acquaintance and mutual obligation. Main- 
landers are especially strong in the textile industries, in milling, and—as 
mentioned above—in the public sector. With more financial experience. 
they are said to have invested from 10% to 50% of the shares in numerous 
Taiwanese joint-stock enterprises. 

Most of the native-born businessmen today have, by venturing and skills, - 
forged upward from the ranks of small processors, retailers, and from petty 
rural backgrounds. During the decade of land reform (1953-63), some 
100,000 landlords were obliged to sell much of their holdings for shares in 
certain government corporations and other forms of compensation, usually 


*Informants included a few officials at national, provincial and municipal levels, a 
number of prominent and second-bench Taiwanese and mainlander businessmen, a few 
of these businessmen’s staff consultants, university professors, graduate students, and a 
number of Americans and Japanese with years of experience in Taiwan. The writer 
promised informants that he would refrain from identifying them. 
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at fixed and disadvantageous prices. Relatively few of them have retained 
economic and political prominence: Some gained footholds in pineapple 
growing and packing, lumbering, and the manufacture of cement, paper 
and textiles; many, however, lacking experience for larger scale ventures, 
invested in urban real estate and retailing. There has been considerable up- 
ward and downward mobility. 


Close relations with Japanese counterparts are more characteristic of 
Taiwanese than of mainlander companies and executives. Some of these had 
developed prior to World War II, and there has been further cultivation. 
Many older and middle-aged Taiwanese speak better J apanese than kuo yü 
(the official national dialect) and use the former rather often in the course 
of business operations. The banana, pineapple, and timber trades between 
Taiwan and Japan are in private hands (unlike the sugar industry, which is 
a government monopoly) and have had a long history.* Taiwanese control 
about one-third of the distributive system for bananas in J apan. 


Many Taiwanese families have branches permanently resident in J apan, 
and there is some intervisiting. Most of the 45,000 Chinese in Japan in 
1964, and most of the 600 students from the southern island, were Tai- 
wanese.° Some of the Taiwanese in Japan participate in the movement ad- 
vocating independence for their homeland, opposing not only rule by Com- 
munist China but also by the Kuomintang dictatorship. Some invest in 
Japanese industrial shares, wholesale businesses, restaurants, hotels and 
places of entertainment. And some residents in Japan invest, usually through 
related family branches, in enterprises in Taiwan.” 


Japanese banks and trading companies are discreetly active in Taiwan. 
Nationalist red tape and licensing restrictions discourage Taiwanese busi- 
nesses from seeking long-term loans from Japanese banks, but a number of 
firms in such fields as telecommunications, electrical equipment, agricultural 
machinery, food processing, textiles and drugs are affiliated with J apanese 
corporations which lend and invest capital and train some Chinese tech- 





“Eight million baskets of bananas were produced in Taiwan in 1964. In J anuary 1965, 

a Sino-Japanese Banana Trade Association was formed during a conference in Taipei. 

{ts offices are located in the two capitals, Its governing board is composed of equal 

sea ee and Chinese (most of the latter are Taiwanese). China News, 
an. 21, K 


“Statistics obtained from the Japanese Emb assy in Taipei, Jan. 16, 1965. 


“The Nationalist government has recently succeeded in inducing two older lead- 
ers of the independence movement to recant and return; this was accomplished by 
threats to property and relatives. 


_ "For example, a Tatwanese businessman in Japan invested through a branch family 

in a textile mill in Tainan. It is reported that a group of Taiwanese, with interests in 

Rea home island and Japan, have recently invested in building a new hotel in 
aichung. 
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nicians.® Medium-term credit is extended for Taiwanese importation of 
Japanese machinery from allied firms. 


Taiwanese and mainlander businessmen naturally share some of the atti- 
tudes widely current among their groups. The latter recall the rising vio- 
lence against them in 1946-47, stemming from misrule and misunderstand- 
ings. The former still feel bitter about the massacre carried out by jittery 
mainlanders in February 1947, when many Taiwanese leaders were killed. 
In the Americas we hear more about Taiwanese grudges, but in a discussion 
of Chiang Ching-kuo’s® probable future foreign policies, a graduate student 
of politics remarked: “There is only one trend that could conceivably induce 
us mainlanders to reach a deal with the Communist regime; we would rather 
do that than to face another tide of violence from the Taiwanese.” But my 
conclusion from a year of close observation is that such a crisis need not 
occur if frustrations on Taiwan are mitigated by adequate economic growth 
and at least gradually more representative politics. 


Businessmen—like Taiwanese from other walks of life, and particularly 
those from the better educated elites—have skillfully availed themselves of 
access to elective and appointive offices on municipal and provincial levels. 
There has been no general “national” election on Taiwan since 1949, and 
the few Taiwanese who have been appointed as gestures on that level in- 
clude, for example, a Minister of the Interior, several officials in the Execu- 
tive Yuan, and the Speaker of the Legislative Yuan. About 70% of those 
passing civil service examinations are Taiwanese. 


In 1965, more than half of the provincial and nearly two-thirds of the 
Taipei municipal functionaries were native-born. However, they work within 
a framework of policies determined by mainlander officials in the national 
organs of state. Most Taiwanese entrepreneurs care little about the philoso- 
phy of democratic representation. They are more concerned about protect- 
ing and promoting their own interests. They tend to reflect an insular 
culture which is more traditional in some ways than that of the mainlander 
elites. Like many of their fellow Taiwanese, they commonly regard the Na- 
tionalist military establishment and officialdom as densely padded, expen- 
sive burdens. Partly because the personnel is underpaid, it often succumbs 


Taken together, the private programs for training technicians in private Japanese © 
laboratories and factories have involved a modest number of Chinese, mostly Taiwanese. 
AID has supported a more extensive program for the training of Chinese in Japan, pre- 
sumably without discrimination as to the origin of applicants. 

Some larger Taiwanese firms now have their own technical institutes. In 1965, the 
author was told by the president of the largest engineering firm (also producing elec- 
trical appliances) that the Taiwanese-mainlander ratio among students in his company’s 
institute was approximately 70:30—roughly proportional he said, to their numbers in 
the population at large. 

°Chiang Ching-kuo, the elder son of the President-Generalissimo, is an astute, ambi- 
tious politico who is well on his way to grasping the reins of decisive, supreme power 
on Taiwan, anticipating his father’s death. He will be loyal to and trusted by his father 
7 the end, and tactics are being tried to lessen popular references to the succession as 

ynastic. 
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to venality. With the old Chinese acceptance of a reasonable mean, business- 
men are usually resigned to the “squeeze,” so long as it does not become 
excessive. Indeed, both Taiwanese and mainlander entrepreneurs have grown 
adept at using legal and informal procedures for obtaining needed govern- 
mental actions. 

When mainlander officials observe the prosperity of enterprisers, espe- 
cially the Taiwanese, they feel that it is equitable to exact their slice as 
application forms come over desks requiring their chops (official seals). 
Many observers agree that even if official salaries were doubled or tripled, 
the squeeze would continue. There is some evidence, however, that the tide 
may be turning: Until the early ’sixties, officials from the mainland gen- 
erally had the upper hand in regulating and exacting. But national and pro- 
vincial governments and their administrators are becoming more aware of 
how dependent they are on the cooperation of major enterprisers. And the 
latter are becoming more aware of the increased leverage afforded them by 
the emphasis on economic planning and accelerated growth. But the norms 
for exploitation of their more favorable positions have not fully emerged. 

In regard to national politics, most Taiwanese businessmen stay aloof and 
critical. Some make a show of being apolitical but actually have political 
contacts and activities. Almost all of them make a point of showing the gov- 
ernment their willingness to cooperate, but actually they are often suspi- 
cious. A few advocate that men with their interests should be alert to political 
opportunities and that these will increase as the official old guard retires 
and dies. Some Taiwanese business leaders have been induced to join the 
Kuomintang, not from Sun Yat-senist ardor but for opportunistic reasons. 
A few have shown more genuine interest in the Party and have been active 
on its behalf. In 1960, only one leading Taiwanese businessman was in- 
volved in the movement——in which the editor, Lei Chen, was prominent—to 
launch a rival party; and he was unable to attract fellow entrepreneurs. 
Chiang Ching-kuo’s awareness of the importance of this Taiwanese elite has 
been reflected in some of his selective manipulations, chiefly at the provin- 
cial and municipal levels.?° 

Among 64 biographies compiled in 1962 of prominent Taiwanese, 29 
were of enterprisers with political or administrative records.44 Many of 
these came from poor to modest rural families and advanced by hard work, 
acumen, and skill in the management of men. Some had had both profes- 
sional training and business experience before gaining political influence. 
Most had had part of their education in Japan. A few have been in politics 


10For example, he had Lin Ting-sheng, Taiwanese president of the Tatung Engineer- 
ing Company, appointed chairman of the China Youth Corps in Taipei City. This en- 
trepreneur tried to convince the author that his relations with governmental agencies 
were only procedural and connected with business operations—“like going to the post 
office.” Later, however, I learned that he had received his appointment through Chiang 
oo and that he has special connections with certain members of the Legislative 

uan. 

“Pu Yu-fu, Notables of Taiwan, Taipei, 1962 (MS). 
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or administration for most of their careers. Most of this group used business 
as their base. An owner of coal mines became a councillor in the provincial 
government and chairman of the Coal Control Committee. A Taiwanese mer- 
chant of foodstuffs became director of the Food Bureau. Another councillor 
had interests in the manufacture of chemicals and paper. The owner of a 
trucking firm became mayor of Tainan. A mayor of the nothern port of 
Keelung had been president of a trading company. A well-known magistrate 
of Miaoli Hsien (County) had been active in mining and banking. 

A few Taiwanese in the larger, non-enterpriser group attained rather high 
offices after military careers and having joined the KMT. Some have entered 
politics through journalism: a few have forsaken medical practices for 
public offices: others have entered politics from an assortment of other pro- 
fessions: teaching, engineering, law, and agricultural sciences. 

Although there are limitations on the legislative competence of provincial 
and municipal assemblies, their Taiwanese majorities and the prominence of 
businessmen in them have significance. Kuomintang membership is particu- 
larly helpful in winning election to the provincial assembly which meets in 
Taichung. A businessman candidate, if successful with KMT backing, is 
supposed to contribute to the Party; or, if he had his own campaign or- 
ganization, he is expected to be generous to leading supporters. Taiwanese 
company executives also are usually among those who, as provincial coun- 
cillors, head administrative departments, especially those having to do with 
economic affairs. Thus, they can attain membership in a sort of cabinet at 
that level. Incumbents find opportunities to benefit their own companies, to 
do favors for constituents creating obligations later to be reciprocated, and 
to build webs of connections in official circles. An example was reported of 
a Taiwanese enterpriser from Kaohsiung whose firm and those of his main 
supporters flourished better after his election to the provincial assembly. He 
was reelected for a number of terms. Later, other candidates elected with 
his support owed him favors. Another assemblyman from that southern port 
city was able, through influence at the provincial level, to obtain for his 
trucking company a share in a contract for hauling to the docks. 

Officials at both the provincial and municipal levels are sensitive to sug- 
gestions from assemblymen. So, as in some other countries, legislators often 
become intermediaries on behalf of constitutents, remonstrating against 
favoritism shown to competitors of their friends, inducing the head of a tax 
bureau to advise his subordinates to reduce appraisals of the liability of 
complaining firms, or helping to obtain city contracts for supporters. Money 
is sometimes paid by associations to persuade city councilmen to refuse 
licenses which would increase competition in contested fields. Stakes and 
pressures of this sort are greater at the provincial level, where licenses for 
new enterprises with capitalization of more than NT $10,000 (US $250) are 
sought. Enterprises may work through representatives just to speed processes 
which affect their operations. Businessmen do not always exert influence 
through representatives from their own districts, but often work rather 
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through those with whom they have close relations. Government by men 
rather than by law is still in evidence. Business interests also concentrate on 
committees of the provincial assembly which pertain to their particular fields. 


Because the second election of Kao Yu-shu as mayor of Taipei in 1964 
was a cause célèbre, I inquired about that campaign and about opportunities 
for Taiwanese in municipal administration. The Kuomintang had mobilized 
behind its mainlander candidate the votes of its members, military person- 
nel (including veterans), civil servants, and families of these elements. It 
also exerted strong influence in the controlled labor unions and in the more 
important of hundreds of trade and occupational associations in the city’s 
.three districts. Kao’s agents had some success in persuading associations 
of smaller producers and merchants quietly to contribute to his campaign 
fund. Many important Taiwanese business leaders were too cautious to do 
so, though some secretly divided their donations. According to one estimate, 
four out of five Taiwanese and one out of seven mainlander voters cast 


ballots for Kao. 


Mayor Kao was trained as an engineer, chiefly in Japan. He was once a 
vice-chairman of the Taiwan People’s Association in Japan. His acquaintance 
with Taiwanese and mainlander businessmen was enhanced by a term as 
chairman of the executive board of the Taipei Chamber of Commerce. He 
spent part of 1952-53 in the United States and observed a national election 
there. He is said to wish that it were possible to recruit talented, young busi- 
ness executives into municipal administration but that this would be im- 
possible in the first place because such personnel are recruited by examina- 
tion supervised by the Bureau of Personnel of the Examination Yuan. This 
system protects bureaucratic, and indirectly mainlander, interests. Even if 
some appointment of business executives were possible, they would be 
isolated and frustrated by other public functionaries, many of them Kuo- 
mintang members. When, after his second election, a government agency 
delayed issuing a license for his official car, Mr. Kao won public acclaim 
for denouncing those bureaucrats and for riding to his office in a pedicab. 
During an interview with him, he confirmed that Taiwanese voters—includ- 
ing businessmen—were becoming more active politically. 

Business interests are often influential in the selection of promising can- 
didates for the Taipei City Council, but few company executives and poten- 
tial contractors for public works have won seats. More retired soldiers, labor 
leaders, and lawyers are members of that body. Taiwanese councillors tend 
to include more independents and to have been elected with a greater variety 
of support, while mainlander members are characteristically supported by 
the KMT, officially sponsored labor unions, ex-servicemen and their de- 
pendents, petty and higher officials, and people with more education. 

Taiwanese enterprisers have become fully as adept as mainlanders in 


cultivating and passing “the red envelope” to officials. This is not to say 
that all public officers are venal, but corruption is still widespread. At local 
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and provincial levels, the two most common processes where special persua- 
sion may be used are tax assessment and the securing of licenses and permits. 
At any administrative level bribery may be employed to speed up bureau- 
cratic procedures, which can be agonizingly slow or at times amazingly 
expedited. The main alternative, other than accepting delay, is to work 
through old friends, or at least through persons who are obligated. Tai- 
wanese businessmen, when asked about differences in official treatment of 
mainlanders and Taiwanese, will sometimes emphasize the time factor in 
accomplishing required procedures, but they say this situation is improving. 


Tax officials usually have some information about the volume of business 
from recorded sales receipts, but industries often pad their costs and under- 
report total production. This complicates governmental statistics and plan- 
ning. (The opposite tendency has prevailed on the mainland.) An assessor 
often refuses to lower his estimate during negotiations until the enterpriser 
has agreed to divide the savings. Most of the legal cases involving the gov- 
ernment and businessmen concern taxation. 


From a reliable source came the example of a young Taiwanese, allied 
with some Americans, who planned to build 3,000 residences in a certain 
city. But the municipal officials—who have ways of learning what the traffic 
will bear—withheld permits, using protection of public interests and need 
for coordination as excuses, until they were privately paid off. Such negotia- 
tions are often subtle and conducted through a middleman. 


At the three main levels of government treated here, fairly tense struggles 
can occur over whether new firms should be licensed in various fields. Tai- 
wan’s internal market is limited, and capital-intensive enterprises particu- 
larly (but not only) try to exert influence on politicians and officials to 
prevent or limit competition. Of course, the initiators of new ventures strive 
to obtain licenses. Again, manipulators try to find out how much is at stake 
and gauge their private deals accordingly. Some members of the Legislative 
Yuan, whose incumbents still date from elections on the mainland in 1947, 
are particular targets in such maneuvers involving national politics. Many 
Taiwanese and mainlander companies and associations are well organized 
for lobbying, and some members of the Legislative Yuan are lawyers and 
are allowed to represent private clients. Those Taiwanese companies engaged 
in foreign trade who do not retain mainlander staff members for liaison with 
officials may sometimes use personnel maintained for liaison by brokerage 
or special trading companies. In 1965, charges and demands for prosecution 
were made concerning the acceptance of bribes to hasten repayment of tax 
rebates to importers, who for 13 years had used foreign raw materials and 
exported at least part of the finished commodities made from them. 


Since favorable balances of trade began in 1963, it has become easier to 
obtain foreign exchange allocations for importing such items as machinery 
and producers’ goods. However, the procedure has been for an industrialist 
to apply for such an allocation at his commercial bank. Thence, the applica- 
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tion form has gone to the Bank of Taiwan, and from there to the Foreign 
Exchange and Trade Commission.’* Because of its role in planning and co- 
ordination, the Committee for International Economic Cooperation and 
Development often has also been consulted about these matters. It is the 
Foreign Exchange and Trade Commission, however, which has been the 
focus of private efforts to influence decisions. In these, Taiwanese firms have 
been as active as those owned by mainlanders, but the latter tend to have 
more advantageous personal connections. 


Attempts to obtain a favorable majority in the Commission may involve 
delicate negotiations. Sometimes the approach is through a single friendly 
member who then persuades a sufficient number of his colleagues and shares 
the “take” with them. They may try to learn how much the applicant expects 
to gain as a result of the importation, and through an intermediary let him 
know how much the “red envelope” should contain. Again, special official 
friendship may obviate a bribe or reduce its amount. Having a personal 
friend in an agency may also help avoid delays due to mistakes or omissions 
on application forms. It is common throughout Taiwan for those seeking 
official favors to dine and otherwise elaborately entertain key persons. Ex- 
pensive gifts are also sometimes sent. At times, such transactions have been 
exposed by competitors who did not exert special influence or were less 
successful when they did. It is said that some mainlanders protect at least 
part of their illegal gains in office by investing the funds in Taiwanese com- 
panies. 


Some observers have developed a measure of understanding tolerance 
about these practices, seeing them in the context of a traditional culture. 
They even suggest that where such conventions have become a kind of art, 
they can be regarded as an informal system performing certain integrative 
functions. Be that as it may, the kinds of informal negotiations described 
above give rise to at least two significant problems in addition to questions 
of morality, impartial administration, and public censure: they often re- 
quire considerable periods of time (which can be crucial for certain kinds 
of business operations) and they may diminish the incentives for venturing. 


Emphasis on accelerating economic growth on Taiwan is bringing both 
private companies and public corporations into closer cooperation with the 
government. During the early post-war years, the national authorities were 
busy learning to administer enterprises which the Japanese had developed 
and left. Acute consumer shortages led small and medium-scale Taiwanese 
manufacturers to venture without much official guidance. As U.S. aid be- 
came mote significant after 1956, more attention was devoted to coordinate 
planning, and the government has tried to stimulate and improve services 


**This Commission is composed of the Ministers of Economic Affairs, Finance, and 
Foreign Affairs, and representatives of the Central Trust of China, the Bank of Taiwan, 


the Committee for International Economic Cooperation and Development, and (until 
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for industries. A major aim is to prepare them for more effective competi- 
tion in foreign markets. 

Of course, state corporations are involved in planning through their re- 
spective ministries. Private firms, both Taiwanese and mainlander, make a 
special point of willingness to play their roles in the four-year—and cur- 
rently also the ten-year—plans, but their executives are still not much im- 
pressed with the thoroughness of planning and implementation. Changes for 
the better are occurring in governmental economic administration. When 
K. T. Li became Minister of Economic Affairs in 1965, he promised simplifi- 
cation of the procedures required of businessmen. Though he is an effi- 
cient, determined mainlander with industrial experience, he will encounter 
much official foot-dragging, for complex procedures are concomitant with 
“squeeze.” This is another respect in which more progress should be pos- 
sible as an older generation of officials retires from active administration. 
Changes would come more rapidly if Taiwanese leaders with entrepreneurial 
experience could gain high offices in the economic ministries. However, tra- 
ditional as the Taiwanése tend to be in many ways, one cannot be certain 
that such problems as red tape and bribery would be largely solved. In any 
case, such a trend is not likely to start soon. The main hope lies in both main- 
landers and Taiwanese becoming impressed with their own successes and 
the greater possibilities for economic growth. This will inevitably enhance 
the status and influence of major entrepreneurs and business associations. 
The Kuomintang and the government will increasingly yield to the expe- 
dience of making concessions to economic elites more than to most other 
groups. Still, the kuan-tu shang-pan attitudes (official supervision and man- 
agement of entrepreneurs) and the cleavage between the two main Chinese 
groups will persist. If the vision of a Taiwanese economy at least three or 
four times that of present-day Hong Kong proves practicable, such tensions 
and discriminations will undoubtedly wane. 


a 
ALLAN B. COLE is Professor of East Asian Affairs at the Fletcher School of Law and 
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DYNAMICS OF INDIAN-INDONESIAN RELATIONS 
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In 1950, President Sukarno called upon the peoples of Indonesia 
and India to “intensify the cordial relations” that had existed between the 
two countries “for more than 1000 years” before they had been “disrupted” 
by colonial powers.’ Fifteen years later in Djakarta, government-inspired 
mobs (who frequently make this otherwise dull town lively with their 
favorite pastimes of stoning and burning embassies and making fun of in- 
ternational norms) were heard shouting: “Down with India, the servant of 
imperialists” and “Crush India, our enemy,” etc. Yet in the spring of 1966, 
the foreign ministers of both countries began speaking again of an era of 
friendly relations. Why and how has this zig-zag in Indian-Indonesian re- 
lations taken place? What have been its consequences for the changing pat- 
tern of international relations in Asia? 


For the sake of convenience, the history of Indian-Indonesian relations 
can be divided into four periods: the years of extreme cordiality, 1947-58; 
emerging differences, 1959-61; strained relations, 1962 - winter 1966; and 
the current phase of reestablished friendship. Since enough is known about 
the first period, this article will be devoted largely to the second and the 
third. 


THE PERIOD OF EXTREME CoRDIALITY, 1947-58 


The most important factor contributing to the cordiality was India’s 
mobilization of international support for the cause of Indonesian inde- 
pendence. India had raised the Indonesian question in the United Nations’ 
Security Council and sought U.N. help to terminate the Dutch aggression. 
Nearer home in Asia, India pressed for international recognition of the 
Sukarno-proclaimed Republic of Indonesia by demanding membership for 
the Republic in the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
in the face of Dutch, British, French and U.S. opposition.’ In addition, 
Nehru convened a conference of 18 governments in support of the Republic. 


1Lok Sabha Secretariat, Foreign Policy of India: Text of Documents 1947-59 (New 
Delhi, 1959), p. 54. 

*New York Times, Sept. 10, 1965. 

3See L. P. Singh, The Politics of Economic Cooperation in Asia: A Study of Asian 
International Organizations (Columbia, Mo.: The University of Missouri Press, 1966), 
pp. 29-32; and Alastair Taylor, Indonesian Independence and the United Nations 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960). 
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All this obviously created boundless goodwill for India in Indonesia. Ac- 
knowledging his country’s debt to India, President Sukarno said: 


On the eve of the rebirth of our nation, I am trying vainly to measure 
the gratitude of the Indonesian people to India and to her Prime Min- 
ister personally for the unflinching and brotherly support in our strug- 
gle in the past.4 


In order to consolidate the bonds of friendship between the two coun- 
tries, Nehru and Sukarno exchanged state visits. In March 1951, India and 
Indonesia signed a Treaty of Friendship stipulating a “perpetual peace and 
unalterable friendship.”> Ever since 1951, trade, cultural, military and 
diplomatic cooperation between the two countries has been constantly in- 
creasing.® 

Most significant has been their cooperation in foreign affairs. Indonesia 
followed India’s lead by accepting the policy of nonalignment in the cold 
war. India, in turn, introduced Indonesia to some formal and informal 
groupings of states such as the Colombo Powers (1954). At the United Na- 
tions, particularly in the Afro-Asian group, the two countries worked closely 
on a number of issues of global and regional importance. On general ques- 
tions of nonalignment, Panchsheel (peaceful coexistence), colonialism, 
apartheid, relations with the West, military alliances, and approach to the 
communist bloc, and on specific questions such as the peace in Indo-China, 
SEATO, the Suez crisis and the like, both countries consulted each other and 
presented a community of views. They staged, along with other Colombo 
powers, the well-known Bandung Conference that enabled Asia and Africa 
to assert their will “to be heard more attentively in the halls of world diplo- 
macy.”? 

Also furthering the consolidation of goodwill were some important ways 
in which the two countries contributed to each other’s vital national in- 
ierests: Djakarta was viewed by New Delhi as the key to the latter’s aspira- 
tions for the leadership of Asia.* Indonesia provided India with a wonderful 
opportunity to use Southeast Asia as a laboratory for her fond concepts, 
“the area of peace” and the Panchsheel. Friendship with Indonesia was also 
valuable to India in order to isolate Pakistan—her persistently irritating 
neighbor. Intimacy with Indonesia (and the U.A.R.) provided a proof that 
India’s frictions with Pakistan did not arise from her hostility to a Muslim 
country as such. On the other side, India’s rapidly rising prestige in the 
early years of her statehood helped Indonesia elevate herself in world 


*The Hindu, Madras, Jan. 5, 1950. 

"Foreign Policy of India, op. cit., p. 55. 

°F or further details, see Ton That Thien, India and Southeast Asia (Geneva: Librairie 
Droz, 1963) , passim. 

"George McT. Kahin, Asia-Africa Conference at Bandung, Indonesia (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1956), p. 38. 

"For further elaboration, see Michael Brecher, Nehru: A Political Biography (Lon- 
don and New York: Oxford University Press, 1959), p. 593. 
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affairs partly by identifying with India and partly by being able, largely 
because of Indian encouragement and support, to organize events such as 
the Bandung Conference. 


THE PERIOD OF EMERGING DIFFERENCES, 1959-61 


Indian-Indonesian friendship did not remain “unalterable” for long, 
despite the 1950 Treaty of Friendship and the factors mentioned above. 
Within a decade, serious differences began to affect each other’s vital—or 
at least emotional—interests. 

The emergence of differing views in India and Indonesia toward Com- 
munist China and the consequent divergence in each other’s relations with 
Peking has been a prime factor in deteriorating New Delhi-Djakarta rela- 
tions. During early 1950’s, India (as well as Indonesia and Burma) viewed 
Communist China as a great neighbor led by genuinely popular leaders 
working to restore Asia’s lost prestige in the world and trying to reconstruct 
a just social order in China somewhat similar to their own. They believed 
that China would not be aggressive if brought out of isolation. In Nehru’s 
view, shared by Indonesian leaders, an “environment” could be created by 
China’s reiterated public pledges of adherence to the Panchsheel, which 
would make it difficult or at least embarrassing for her to flout those prin- 
ciples and violate the integrity of her neighbors.? This was the Nehru way 
of containing Peking. But by the years 1958-59, he himself had realized that 
his device did not work. The boundary dispute between India and China, 
the Tibetan uprising of 1959, and India’s moral support to Tibetans made 
it public that all was not well with Sino-Indian relations. India’s view of 
China had undergone radical transformation. The “honeymoon period” (if 
it ever was really so) had come to an end. But to Indonesian leadership, 
Peking remained an anti-imperialist progressive power with whom it was 
worth cooperating. The differing images of China began to cause serious 
misunderstanding between India and Indonesia. The Indonesians were dis- 
mayed by India’s persistence in clinging to the British-made frontiers and 
refusing to understand Peking’s viewpoint. This in turn led Indians to 
question Djakarta’s friendship. 

A significant factor which eventually led Sukarno to lose patience with 
Nehru was Nehru’s refusal to agree to his favorite plea for a second Bandung 
conference. The first conference had given Sukarno and his country tre- 
mendous international prestige. Moreover, the Indonesian leader finds 
boundless emotional satisfaction in inaugurating pompous conferences of 
this kind. Ever since Bandung, he has been keen to play host to a similar 
meeting again. But Bandung had confirmed Nehru’s views that a second 
conference would do more harm than good to Asia and Africa by publicly 
displaying intra-Afro-Asian tensions. Politely but firmly, he had on several 


*Kahin, op. cit., p. 8. 
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occasions turned down suggestions of a second meeting. (Peking, in con- 
trast, became the ardent supporter of Indonesia’s aspirations tc convene 
another Bandung-type gathering.) Tito, Nasser and Nehru, much to the 
resentment of Sukarno, shelved the proposal for a second conference and 
instead planned a conference of nonaligned countries which eventually took 
place at Belgrade in September, 1961. 

At Belgrade, an angry Sukarno challenged with full vigor Nehru’s pre- 
eminent position in the “third world.” He insisted, and was allowed, to 
deliver the first major address after Tito’s welcoming speech. In the group 
photo of the participants, Sukarno (not Tito, Nehru or Nasser) appeared 
in the center. He also tried vainly to repudiate the prevailing helief that 
India, or more precisely Nehru, was the originator of the idea of noncom- 
mitment in the cold war.’° More than that, Sukarno disregarded a gentle- 
man’s agreement not to turn the conference into an anti-Western tirade or 
make any proposals of substance without full agreement of all. Without 
_bothering about the informal understanding, he went ahead on some con- 
‘troversial issues and supported, for instance, the recognition of two Ger- 
manys. Sukarno’s bid ic dominate the conference and determine its state- 
ments on his own terms upset Nehru to a point necessitating friendly 
intervention by third parties on the very first day of the conference.11 In 
contrast to Sukarno’s line that the struggle against colonialism should be 
the main business of the conference, Nehru—with war clouds over Berlin 
and the Soviet resumption of nuclear tests in mind—successfully steered the 
conference to concentrate on the averting of prime threats to world peace 
and subordinate everything else to that issue.!2 While containing some sops 
to Sukarno and the militants, the eventual outcome of the conference (de- 
spite Djakarta and Peking press reports to the contrary) bore the imprints 
of Nehru’s views on the role of the nonaligned countries in the world.13 
Despite Sukarno’s efforts to mobilize support for his cause, and to his bitter 
resentment, the 27-point Declaration of the conference did not mention West 
Irian, though it included paragraphs on Algeria, Angola, Bizerta, the Congo 
and Arab Palestine.1* Thus, Belgrade was the forerunner of approaching 
tensions between the twb countries. 


THE PHASE OF STRAINED RELATIONS, 1962-1966 


The Asian games held at Djakarta in September, 1962 provided an occa- 
sion for the outburst cf Sukarno’s accumulated anger over India’s refusal 
to ditto his line in world affairs: Indonesia refused to grant visas to the 
teams from Nationalist China (in order to keep Peking happy) end Israel 


George Modelski (ed.), The New Emerging Forces: Documents on the Ideology of 
Indonesian Foreign Policy (Canberra: The Australian National University, 1963), p. 34. 
“Times of India, Bombay, Sept. 3, 1961. 
*2See his speech in Asian Recorder, VII :42 (Oct. 22-28, 1961), p. 4231. 
**Peter H. Lyon, Neutracism (Leicester: Leicester University Press, 1963), p. 189. 
“For the text of the Declaration, see Asian Recorder, op. cit., pp. 4233-35. 
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(to maintain Arab solidarity), thus marring an otherwise well-advertised 
event. This introduction of politics in the games struck at the very root of 
internation athletic norms and was resented by the Asian Games Federa- 
tion and the International Olympic Committee. When G. D. Sondhi, the 
Federation’s vice-president and the Committee’s official observer (and, in- 
cidentally, an Indian national), warned the organizers that the bodies he 
represented would withdraw recognition from the Games because of the ex- 
clusion of two accredited members, the government-controlled Djakarta 
press whipped up mass hatred not only against Sondhi but against India 
as such. The organizers, and President Sukarno in particular, took Sondhi’s 
statement as an unpardonable offense. The Indian government, sensing the 
growing Indonesian resentment over the controversy, privately and publicly 
let it be known that it “completely disassociated itself from the statements 
and activities of Sondhi,” who, is was made clear, was neither a representa- 
tive of India nor a member of the Indian athletic contingent.15 Even then, 
a well-planned, violent anti-Indian campaign—including stoning of the In- 
dian Embassy—followed, which gave the impression that the whole affair’ 
had the blessing of President Sukarno himself. 


The Games incident clearly revealed the cloud that hung over Indian- 
Indonesian relations. A week later, when Communist China attacked India, 
Indonesia showed little sympathy with the agonies of a fellow nonaligned 
country. At the Colombo Conference of six nonaligned countries in Decem- 
ber, 1962, Indonesia’s Foreign Minister Subandrio made it clear that he 
was not interested in knowing or saying who was the aggressor and who was 
the victim; his main concern was the maintenance of peace and solidarity 
among the peoples of Asia and Africa. The Indian Government, press and 
political public were quick to note the contrast between the Indonesian posi- 
tion and that of the United Arab Republic, which, alone of all the nonaligned 
Afro-Asians, expressed genuine sympathy with India’s ordeal and demanded 
that there be no territorial gains on account of recent military clashes.1¢ 
There is evidence for believing that Djakarta used the Sino-Indian conflict 
to improve its standing with Peking. When the Ceylonese Premier, Mrs. 
Bandaranaike, went to Peking under authorization by the Colombo Con- 
ference to present an official version of the views of the nonaligned coun- 
tries, Subandrio followed her to present his own version. As Prince Siha- 
nouk of Cambodia later complained: “My friend Sabury (U.A.R.) says one 
thing and my other friend Subandrio says another thing. This is all bad.”17 


One side-effect of the Sino-Indian tension in recent years has been a 
growing friendship between India’s main adversaries—China and Pakistan, 
The deteriorating Indian-Indonesian relations and growing Sino-Indonesian 


“The Economic Weekly, Bombay, XIV:36 (Sept. 8, 1962), pp. 1428-29. 
“Asian Recorder, 1X:2 (Jan. 8-14, 1963), pp. 4979-80; and Fer Eastern Economic 
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and Sino-Pakistani ententes produced yet another international marriage 
of convenience: the Peking-Djakarta-Rawalpindi axis. President Sukarno 
visited Pakistan several times in 1963-65 and seemed to have privately given 
some psychological comfort to Pakistani leaders in their aspirations to wean 
Kashmir away from India. The Sukarno-Ayub communiqué of June 26, 
1963 expressed “their resolve to liberate the Afro-Asian peoples and to 
secure the right of self-determination of peoples still held in bondage,”18 
although the two countries themselves have denied self-determination to 
West Irianese, Pakhtoons and Bengalis. The communiqué left no doubt that 
Indonesia was gradually abandoning her neutrality in regard to the Kashmir 
problem, just as Pakistan went a long way to support Indonesia’s “Crush 
Malaysia” campaign. . 

The growing Indian-Indonesian rift affected the nonaligned group as well. 
Within this “third world,” India and Indonesia became the symbols of two 
poles. Indonesia and the militants viewed the main function of nonalignment 
as the eradication of colonialism by every means. India and the moderates, 
while no less anti-colonialist, viewed the main function of nonalignment as 
the prevention of situations which threaten world peace, particularly a 
nuclear war involving the two superpowers. The Belgrade Conference, as 
noted earlier, had been faced with this emerging division within the “third 
world.” At the second conference of the nonaligned countries at Cairo in 
October 1964, Sukarno further intensified his militancy. 


In order to understand Sukarno’s views of nonalignment, a brief men- 
tion of the ideological foundations of his foreign policy is in order. Ever 
since 1960, when he formally established his “Guided Democracy,” until 
the coup of September 30, 1965, Sukarno had assumed complete direction 
of Indonesia’s foreign policy, gradually giving it an ideological base now 
known as the doctrine of the struggle of the New Emerging Forces (NEFO) 
against the Old Established Forces (OLDEFO). In brief, as Modelski has 
as the determining phenomenon of world society a conflict between “the 
pointed out,’® it is a “conflict theory” of international relations which sees 
new” and “the old,” leading to the ultimate and inevitable destruction of 
“the old.” In Sukarno’s view, imperialism-colonialism in its many manifesta- 
tions, and not the cold war, is at the root of international tensions. While 
addressing the United Nations’ General Assembly in 1960, Sukarno had 
casually spoken of the “emerging” and the “established” forces. At Belgrade, 
a year later, he spoke of the conflict between new emerging forces and the 
old established forces (still with small letters) and called upon the non- 
aligned states to ally themselves with the emerging forces. One may wonder 
if he was still uncommitted! At the Cairo Conference of the nonaligned coun- 
tries in October, 1964, Sukarno went further and declared that peaceful co- 
existence between NEFOS and OLDEFOS (now with capital letters) was 


- Asian Recorder, 1X:33 (Aug. 13-19, 1963), p. 5350. 
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impossible. How could coexistence be applied to the situations in Malaysia, 
Cyprus, Vietnam and Cambodia, he asked.”° 

Thus, at Cairo, the cardinal principle of nonalignment—peaceful co- 
existence—came under heavy attack by militants, led by Indonesia, who in 
a sense were projecting the Chinese repudiation of the Soviet view that 
peaceful coexistence between states with differing social systems was pos- 
sible. Indonesia, as one reporter put it, “had tossed the phrase peaceful 
coexistence into the arena as if it were of purely Western invention to legal- 
ize colonialist or neo-colonialist domination.”?? It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that India and Indonesia clashed at Cairo over the whole concept of 
peaceful coexistence and nonalignment. India put up a back-to-the-wall fight 
to save the concept from being smothered. Eventually, the Indian-Yugoslav- 
U.A.R. (the moderate trio) view of coexistence prevailed. Commenting on 
Indonesia’s behavior at the Cairo Conference, a columnist picturesquely 
noted: “If Washington has its deGaulle and Moscow its Mao Tse-Tung, non- 
alignment has its Sukarno.””? 

The meaning and feasibility of peaceful coexistence was not the only bone 
of contention between the Indian and Indonesian delegations at the Cairo 
Conference. The two clashed on practically everything, including the ques- 
tion of what the main business of the conference should be. Prime Minister 
Shastri and Foreign Minister Swaran Singh—actively supported by Tito 
and Nasser (who, incidentally, had this time joined the moderates in con- 
trast to his posture at Belgrade)—led the struggle to keep the conference 
discussing a “program for peace and international co-operation.” In order 
to keep the conference on the right track, they had to stave off a massive 
attempt on the part of Sukarno and Subandrio to give the “wars of libera- 
tion” or the “confrontation between NEFOS and OLDEFOS” priority over 
everything else. India also thwarted Indonesia’s efforts to secure approval 
for its policy of crushing Malaysia with force by demanding inclusion in 
the final document of a paragraph to the effect that the conference favored 
the supply of military aid to “freedom fighters” throughout the world. Hav- 
ing India’s border troubles in mind, Swaran Singh proposed that the con- 
ference express itself against the threat or use of force to change established 
national frontiers. (This, of course, was equally denunciatory of Indonesia’s 
policy of “Ganjang Malaysia.”) Subandrio opposed this tooth and nail. In 
this he had the support of some African delegations, who argued that it 
could inhibit them from taking military action against Portugal (in Africa) 
and South Africa. Swaran Singh disarmed Subandrio and won over the re- 
luctant Africans by explaining that his proposal concerned only the rela- 
tions between sovereign states and not colonial matters. India, however, 
failed in her suggestion that any alterations in boundaries by use of force 


*°The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Oct. 7, 1964. 
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must not be recognized.?? (India actually wished to secure the canference’s 
disapproval of Peking’s military gains in Laddakh. But a number of dele- 
gations were not interested in denouncing Communist China. ) 

It must be stressed that the biggest setback for Indonesia at Zairo was 
the exclusion of the.Malaysia dispute from the agenda, thanks to Indian 
diplomacy. Although India favored the idea of a Malaysian Federation, she 
did not wish to annoy Indonesia by publicly questioning Djakarta’s motives. 
The growing anti-Indian posture of the Sukarno regime and its flirtations 
with Peking—as contrasted to the Malaysian Premier Tungku Abdul Rah- 
man’s outright support to India in her border dispute with Chira—finally 
led India to give up her reluctance to support Malaysia publicly. In view of 
the massive propaganda campaign mounted by Indonesia, the exclusion’ of 
Malaysia from the agenda was a signal triumph of Indian diplomacy (in 
concert with the U.A.R.), particularly since the conference did >ronounce 
on a number of controversies involving states represented ther. For the 


, second time (the first at Belgrade), Indonesia’s aspirations to legitimize, 


` 
r t 


` ~-sthrough the support of international gatherings, its adventurous policies 


were thwarted, largely by Indian initiative. An angry Sukarn> ‘did not 
attend the final.session of the conference. l 

Not only within the nonaligned gatherings, but in the wider Afro-Asian 
world also, Indonesia found herself being blocked by India and likeminded 
nations during 1964-65. As noted earlier, ever since 1956 Indcnesia had 
been pressing for a second Bandung conference, presumably to be con- 
vened in an Indonesian city. After several years of labor, a preparatory 
meeting eventually took place in Djakarta in April, 1964. The P2king-Dja- 
karta-Rawalpindi group favored the convening of the second sAfro-Asian 
conference in 1964 and prior to the proposed second conference of the 
nonaligned nations. There again, India struck directly at the root of In- 
donesian aspirations. She proposed, and to the great dismay and disappoint- 
ment of the pro-Pekirg group, succeeded, in persuading the delegates that 
the second Afro-Asian conference should not only be convened in 1965 
(after the conference of nonaligned nations) but should meet in Africa. 
India’s Swaran Singh outmaneuvered the chairman of the meeting, Dr. 
Subandrio of Indonesia, with these clever words: 


The anniversary cf that historic (Bandung) ‘conference will jall on 
April 18, 1965. What can be more appropriate and befitting, wEat can 
be more inspiring to the people of Asia and Africa that the second 
Asian-African conZerence should be held on the auspicious occasion of 
that anniversary ?24 


Recalling that there had been a general feeling at the Bandung Conference 
that the second such conference should be held in Africa, the Indian Foreign 
Minister suggested that it would be a “fitting tribute” to the achievements 
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‘of new Africa if the next conference were to be convened in Africa at a 
place selected by the Organization of African Unity. The Indian move thus 
not only embarrassed the militant trio (China, Indonesia and Pakistan), 
but enhanced her standing with the African states, who outnumber the 
Asians. Something else was yet to come from India, much more perturbing 
than the time and venue of the proposed conference. India’s Foreign Min- 
ister threw a bomb-shell in the meeting by proposing that the Soviet Union 
and Malaysia also be invited to participate in the conference. For Indonesia, 
Malaysia did not exist, and Peking could not view with favor the spectre 
of a Soviet-Indian combination at a conference which she had long been 
hoping to dominate by isolating India completely. Violently opposing the 
Indian proposal, Marshal Chen Yi of China let it be known that the Soviet 
Union was not an Asian country and that “there would be a fight” if Soviets 
were to be invited. Although Indonesia had received several times more 
military and economic aid from the Soviet Union than from China, Su- 
karno’s Indonesia had preferred to be close to Peking, which it viewed as 
more helpful in the Crush Malaysia campaign. The militant trio put up a 
strong fight, and the question of the Soviet and Malaysian participation was 
left undecided. The government-controlled Djakarta press accused India of 
insulting Indonesian sensibilities and deliberately trying to wreck the con- 
ference.?5 


That there was no love lost between the two nonaligned Asian nations, 
India and Indonesia, became abundantly clear by early 1964. At the Ban- 
dung Conference’s tenth anniversary (Dasavarsa) celebrations in Djakarta, 
to which China sent her Prime Minister, India was represented by her Food 
Minister (who, incidentally, was asked to drop in at Djakarta on his way 
home from Australia). While Chou En-lai, Pham Van Dong (N. Vietnam), 
Sihanouk and Bhutto (Pakistan) were all given the limelight, the repre- 
sentatives of India, Japan and Thailand were kept out of the main cere- 
monies (Thanat Khoman of Thailand could not bear the insult and actually 
walked out). As one commentator admirably put it: “Bung Karno regime 
reserved its most clamorous accolades for the most conclusively communis- 
tic of its Afro-Asian guests and muscled away from the microphone all the 
friends of the West.”?8 


As the proposed Afro-Asian conference approached, Indian-Indonesian 
rivalry reached its peak. India concerted her diplomacy with Japan and 
the U.A.R. to thwart the Peking-Djakarta bid to dominate the conference. 
India sent her ministers in early 1965 to Japan, Southeast Asia and Africa 
to counter the trips of the Chinese, Indonesian and Pakistani ministers. On 
the eve of the Algiers conference (scheduled for June 29, 1965), Indian 
diplomats looked more than satisfied as they secured an adequate number 
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of concurrences for the admission of Malaysia and at least partial success 
regarding Soviet participation. Frustrated, Sukarno could not restrain him- 
self and burst out: “I really do not want to criticize India but I cannot stand 
it any longer.”** But what could he do about it except give a green signal 
to the violence-addicted Djakarta mobs, who once again stoned the Indian | 
Embassy on June 23, 1965, carrying with them banners marked: “Iridia 
and Malaysia are Necolim Siamese Twins.”?8 India, in return, inflicted fur- 
ther blows on Indonesian aspirations at Algiers. Taking advantage of the 
unsettled conditions in Algeria due to the overthrow of President Ben Bella, 
India actively worked with Nigeria, Ghana, the U.A.R. and Japan to finally 
postpone the conference till November 5, 1965, and thwarted the Peking- 
Djakarta schemes to dominate the Afro-Asian gathering. The resolution ‘for 
postponement, which hag been sponsored by Ethiopia, bore the stamp of 
Indian draftsmanship.*° 

During the months following the ill-fated Algiers meeting, the Sukarno 
regime continued to whip up mass sentiment against India. In retaliation, 
socialist-led demonstrators in Delhi burned an effigy of Sukarno. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that when India and Pakistan were at war with each 


- other in September 1965, Subandrio announced: “It is the obligation of all 


nations belonging to the new emerging forces to give help to Pakistan to 
face India’s aggression.”°" As usual, over 4000 demonstrators in Djakarta 
surged through every room in the Indian Embassy (probably to proclaim 
the “revolutionary” international law of the NEFOS) and reduced it to a 
litter of shattered glass and splintered furniture. Foreign Minister’ Suban- 
drio applauded these actions; saying that he “appreciated the revolutionary 
action taken by the youth in their condemnation of India’s aggression against 
Pakistan.”8+ President Sukarno likewise publicly expressed “the sympathy, 
concern and the pravers of the Indonesian people” ta the people of Pakis- 
tan.°? Djakarta retained this anti-Indian posture even after the abortive 
September 30th coup which weakened Sukarno and shook the Peking- 
Djakarta-Rawalpindi axis that Sukarno had forged. As late as January, 
1966, the Indonesian Herald, organ of the Indonesian Ministry of External 
Affairs, was warning India that “she could not continue to bully Pakistan 
into accepting her expansionist policies” and was praising Pakistan’s “burn- 
ing will” and “invincible strength” in standing by what was “legally and 


*7With a strange interpretation of Gandhian ideas, Sukarno charged the Indian leaders 
of being disloyal to the teachings of Gandhi by supporting Malaysia, an evil, whereas 
Gandhi always resisted evil. (St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 12, 1965.) 

*8Times of India, Bombay, Jiine 24, 1965. 

22For further details, see L. P. Singh, “Sino-Indonesian-Pakistani Entente and Afro- 
Asia: The Algiers Fiasco,” Europa-Archiv, XXJI:11 (June 10, 1966), pp. 399-408; and 
T. B. Miller and J. D. E. Miller, “A fro-Asian Disunity: Algiers, 1955,” Australian Out- 
look, XIX:3 (Dec. 1965), pp. 306-321. 

"8077 ashington Post, Sept. 9, 1965. 

“New York Times, Sept. 10, 1965. 

*2Indonesian Herald, Djakarta, Sept. 3, 1965. 
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legitimately” her right in Kashmir.3* This state of Indian-Indonesian rela- 
tions, however, changed in the spring of 1966, following General Suharto’s 
_ coup ala Java. 


_FrrenpsHip RESTORED . 


Sukarno’s pro-Peking and adventurist international posture had been due 
partly to his leftist ideological commitments, partly to his idiosyncrasies, 
and partly to his desire to perpetuate a revolutionary. fervor in order to 
unify the héterogeneous collection of islands that is Indonesia. His pre- 
dominant role in foreign policy was possible largely because of his crucial 
place in the domestic power balance between the President, the army and 
the P.K.I. (the Communist Party), especially due to his mutually protective 
relationship with the P.K.I.94 The ill-fated leftwing military coup of Sep- 
tember 30, 1965 upset that precarious balance because the communists were 
largely eliminated, at least for the time being (over 500,000 communist 
suspects were butchered by the army and its political supporters, the right- 
wing Muslim fanatics). Subsequent efforts by Sukarno to regain his lost 
power resulted in further dimunition of his authority and prestige and the 
imprisonment of his two trusted lieutenants—Subandrio and Chairul Saleh. 
In March 1966, Sukarno was forced to transfer nearly all his authority ‘to 
army leader General Suharto. . | 

In a phraseology familiar to students of Indonesian affairs and popular- 
ized by Herbert Feith,®* one can say that the Djakarta upheavals of March, 
1966 resulted in the victory of “administrators” (problem-solvers) over 
“solidarity-makers” (believers of nation-building by permanent revolution- 
ary fervor). The leaders of the new regime, the Suharto-Malik-Sultan Ham- 
_ engku triumvirate, recognized the necessity of hearing the “message of 
peoples’ sufferings” which the Bearer of the Message of Peoples’ Sufferings 
(that is, Sukarno) had ignored for a long time. In an effort to rehabilitate 
Indonesia’s shattered economy and foundering international prestige, the 
new leadership decided to call off the “confrontation” of Malaysia and to 
restore friendly relations with the countries of the West in order to attract 
badly needed foreign economic aid. The Peking-Djakarta axis having been 
demolished (because of the alleged complicity of Communist China in the 
September 30th coup), the stage was now set for improved relations with 
those countries which had been declared enemies during the Sukarno- 
Subandrio period. Foreign Minister Malik was prompt in making several 
statements designed to “clear up the present climate” prevailing between 
India and Indonesia and reestablish friendly ties between the two countries. 
India, for obvious reasons, did not delay in reciprocrating, particularly 


**Ibid., Editorial, Jan. 4, 1966. 

“On this point, see Justus van der Kroef, “The Sino-Indonesian Partnership,” ORBIS, 
VIUI:2 (Summer 1964). 

*°Herbert Feith, The Decline of Constitutional Democracy in Indonesia (Ithaca: Mod- 
ern Indonesia Project, Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University, 1962, 1964). 
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when Malik indicated abandonment of the pro-Pakistani policy of his prede- 
cessor. Both Malik and the Finance Minister, Sultan Hamengku Buwono, 
visited New Delhi in September, 1966 and were offered Rs. 1C0 million 
worth of credit facilities.2° The Indian Government and the pr2ss hailed 
the new orientations ir Indonesian policy towards New Delhi as a “vindica- 

, tion of India’s policy cf showing patience and forebearance towards the 
excesses of the previous Indonesian regime.” Additional trade azreements 
were concluded in early 1967. 

A survey of Indian-Indonesian relations makes it clear that the factors 
that produced the “unalterable” friendship between the two countries dis- 
appeared in the early 1960’s and, in consequence, Indonesia joined the 
company of India’s main adversaries. India and Indonesia could remain 
friendly as long as their world outlook and vital national (as wel as emo- 
tional) interests did net conflict. Once Indonesia, or more precisely Su- 
karno, became jealous cf India’s—or more correctly, Nehru’s—position of 
prestige in the “third world” and decided to challenge it, troubl2 between 
the two was bound to grise. India, while sympathetic, found it diffcult to go 
all the way with a too vain, too opportunistic, too adventurist and too am- 
bitious Sukarno-Subardrio diplomacy (which demanded complet= identifi- 
cation of others with the Indonesian position, without adequate reciprocity). 
While Indian interests favored a Soviet-U.S.-Indian combinatior to resist 
China, Djakarta viewed Peking differently. Sukarno (and his leftwing sup- 
porters, including the Partai Komunis Indonesia) defined their main in- 
terest solely in terms of evicting, with Peking’s help, the Western influences 
from Southeast Asia. The Indonesian leaders, who once viewed Peking as 
an ultimate danger to Indonesia, now believed that Djakarta’s intezests were 
likely to remain parallel to those of Peking in the near future. In -he mean- | 
while, Indonesia could assume what she believed to be was her natural role 
of leadership in Southeast Asia. For reasons explained earlier, India could 
not support such schemes. When Indonesia returned to her orig-nal track 
with the installation of the Suharto regime, India and Indonesia found 
themselves once again skaring a common, or a near common, workd outlook 
—especially a mutual antagonism toward Peking—sufficient to rebuild the 
edifice of their shattered friendship and thereby arrest the process of 

*Peking’s supremacy in the Afro-Asian world. 


-India News, Embassy of India, Washington, D.C. April 29, 1966; The Statesman, 
Calcutta, May 21, 1966; aad Indian and Foreign Review, New Delhi, IIE:23 (Sept. 15, 
1966). 

*"Times of India, Bombay, May 8, 1966. 
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A POLITICAL ECONOMY OF FOREIGN AID: 
THE CASE OF INDIA* 


WARREN F. ILCHMAN 








THE RELEVANCE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE TO FOREIGN AID 


In the Darwinian race for survival and for relevance to govern- 
ment policy that confronts the genus social science, political science (the 
frailest species) has turned to “political development” as its newest means 
of adaptation. By using an analogue from economics, many political scien- 
tists hope that their discipline will thus be able to understand and cope with 
the new environment of social and economic change. But the adaptation may 
be too late. In the history of ideas of the twentieth century, political science 
might well go down as a modern equivalent of the saber-toothed tiger. The 
tendency of the other social sciences has been to preempt the political var- 
iable and to assume that while politics may be temporarily independent, 
“change” will make it and us dependent upon the more vigorous species— 
economics and sociology. While some are consoled that public officials are 
increasingly sensitive to political problems in aid-giving, and others see 
hopeful signs in the titles if not necessarily the content of a series of recent 
volumes, I suspect that political scientists, even with their concept of political 
development, are voices crying in the wilderness, or worse yet, to each other. 

This wilderness, which exists by virtue of its distance from relevance to 
public policy, may well be warranted. Let us look at those reasons that make 
political science irrelevant to foreign aid-giving as a factor in social and 
economic change. Two general models of change and its political implica- 
tions are prevalent. True to their Western intellectual origins they both 
partake of the prophetic tradition. One, the Jeremiah model, argues that eco- 
nomic and social change, by disturbing the equilibrium of the status quo, 
unleashes forces that will produce either a traditionalistic reaction or a 
modernizing military or civil dictatorship.1 Foreign assistance, very little 
of which is “real” or used for planned social and economic change, the Jere- 
miah prophets argue, cannot bring about the conditions for its own “pro- 
gressive” use; therefore, political intention contributes to the destabilizing 


*Research for this article was completed prior to the 1967 General Elections. Its thesis 
will be tested with the results of the election as soon as they are obtainable. The author 
is grateful to the Rockefeller Foundation for its grant to do research in India and later 
“to think.” He is also grateful to Mr. Russell W. Volckmann and Mr, Allan A. Samson 
for research assistance and to Mrs. Vail Palomino and Mrs. Sharys Wheeler. 

1See, for example, Edward Shils, Political Development in the New States (The - 


Hague: Mouton, 1962). è 
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forces and hence has counterproductive political results. This model posits 
as a politically developed society one which has a civil tradition and pro- 
tections for dissent and orderly change. Pessimism pervades its prophets’ 
work, both in terms of the likelihood that their ends can be achieved in the 
context of non-Western societies or in the effectiveness of foreign assistance 
to increase that likelihood. Under any circumstance, politics is the central 
variable in this model. 

On the other hand, the second model—the Isaiah model—sees social and 
economic change as inevitable and ultimately desirable. This model recog- 
nizes the disruptive features of social and economic change, identifies these 
features with the gap between aspirations and economic reality, and warns 
of the “time of troubles” in which recently urbanized masses become in- 
creasingly anomic and responsive to demagogues. But it also assumes that 
planned economic development and the move towards the elimination of 
scarcity will take the heat out of ideological appeals and strengthen eventually 
more moderate governments.® Foreign aid, in this optimistic model, can be 
a helpful though not sufficient tool to hasten the closing of the gap.* The 
society at the end of this process is seen as one marked by high economic 
productivity, increasingly equitable distribution, and fuller participation in 
government. Unfortunately, both models are rather accurate empirical de- 
scriptions, given various ends and time horizons.° 

Faced with both these “change” models, the aid-giver confronts difficulties 
in relation to political development. First, he must decide which form of a 
politically developed society he seeks, and in some ways, especially in the 
process of change envisioned in each, the two models are somewhat mutually 
exclusive. Poised between them, the policy-maker is either damned if he 
assists social and economic change or damned if he does not. 

Fortunately, in that his responsibility is to give aid, the policy-maker has 
opted for the Isaiah model. But this model leaves little room for effective 
participation by political scientists in aid-giving strategies and decisions. 
It asserts that since closing the gap between aspirations and economic reality 
is the chief problem, and since progressive improvement in this direction 
will produce increased political stability at least and moderate democratic 
governments at best, primary relevance goes not to political science but to 
those disciplines concerned with social integration in the face of the un- 
loosening of traditional bonds (sociology) and those concerned with in- 


See, for example, Hans J. Morgenthau, “Preface to a Political Theory of Foreign Aid,” 
and Edward C. Banfield, “American Foreign Aid Doctrines,” in Robert A. Goldwin 
(ed.), Why Foreign Aid? (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1962), pp. 70-89; 10-31. 

*See, for example, Max F. Millikan and Donald L, M. Blackmer (eds.), The Emerging 
Nations: Their Growth and United States Policy (Boston: Little Brown, 1961). 

‘See, for example, Max F. Millikan and W. W. Rostow, A Proposal (New York: Har- 
per, 1957), and Max F. Millikan, “The Political Case for Economic Development Aid,” 
in Goldwin, op. cit., pp. 90-108. 

5Charles Wolf, Jr., “The Political Effects of Economic Programs: Some Indications 

- from Latin America,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. XIV (October, 
1965), pp. 1-20. 
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creasing economic productivity (chiefly economics and more recently psy- 
chology). Existing political regimes are seen as impediments or facilitators 
—above all, as a variable to be overcome. Political scientists are relevant only 
in suggesting how, through mitigating the adverse effects of politics or 
maximizing the integrative forces of political association, the business of 
closing the economic gap can be achieved at the fastest rate possible.* 

Political scientists, then, are relevant in suggesting strategies that might 
permit a moratorium on what is abiding in society—the public conflict over 
scarce resources—in order to make politics dependent upon expanding eco- 
nomic productivity. Little of value has so far been proposed by political 
scientists in this direction, and in so far as they accept the Isaiah model’s 
dynamics and final state, they have treated the political environments in 
which most aid is given as aberrations from their valued political system and 
have failed to understand the dynamics of these environments in their own 
terms.’ 

This does not mean that political scientists cannot be of marginal value 
in the aid process by pointing out political problems resulting from choosing 
certain projects or programs—e.g., a professional training program in 
country X or a rural cooperative in country Y. There are several potential 
research projects that could be undertaken by political scientists, the results 
of which might widen the premises on which the aid-giver bases his choices.® 
Here again, however, are certain reservations: In each project, the nexus of 
actual political behavior and political development, as variously defined, 
will be difficult to show. Furthermore, the vast quantities of research on so- 
cial change have already recorded contradictory results, even in the same 
country and regions, especially in the areas of worker socialization and the 
impact of urbanization upon politics.® And, to avoid “post hoc-ism,” if the 
correct procedures in studying social change (such as those proposed by 
Wilbert Moore) are followed, the projects are so long-term as to have little 
effect on the choices made in the near future.?° By then it may be too late, 
as the forces will have altered. It could be argued, facetiously of course, that 


“An example of the political scientist’s acceptance of the economist’s assumption about 
politics is Robert T., Holt and John E. Turner, The Political Basis of Economic Develop- 
ment (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1966). 

*This can be seen in the study of comparative public administration, where the scholars 
accepting the prevailing model consider an active political role by the public bureaucracy 
an aberration from their highly-valued and supposedly more productive neutral bu- 
reaucracy. See Joseph LaPalombara (ed.), Bureaucracy and Political Development 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), especially articles by S. N. Eisenstadt 
and Fred W. Riggs. 

“See, for example, Eugene B. Mihaly and Joan M. Nelson, “Political Development and 
U.S. Economic Assistance,” Office of Program Coordination, U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (December, 1965, mimeo), pp. 11-15. 

°An excellent bibliographic essay on the social science analysis of change and the 
contradictory hypotheses is Joseph A. Kahl, “Some Social Concomitants of Industrializa- 
tion and Urbanization,” Human Organization, Vol. XVIII (Summer, 1959), pp. 53-74. 

Wilbert E. Moore, “Industrialization and Social Change,” in Bert F. Hoselitz and ° 
Wilbert E. Moore, Industrialization and Society (The Hague: Mouton, 1963) pp. 299,372, 
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these research projects might absorb the armies of the intellectual unem- 
ployed and hence remove one major destabilizing factor from low-income 
countries. 

` But even the valuable information gained through research projects might 
not be of use to the aid-giver. The context in which he operates makes po- 
litical data somewhat irrelevant: in many of the projects his government 
assists, his component may be only a small fraction of the total program or 
part of a large collaborative program involving other aid-giving countries. 
The impact of his refusal then is either small or sensitive to other interna- 
tional considerations. Often, refusing to participate in a project, for political 
development or other reasons, might not ultimately affect a program anyway. 
In India’s case, for instance, other countries and international organiza- 
tions may then be called upon to assist and probably would do so. Or the 
would-be recipient might divert its own funds from projects now financed 
as “politically productive” by the United States to the sensitive projects. 
Finally, the aid-giver and the recipient have different time horizons from 
those advocating political criteria; in the long run, to paraphrase Lord 
Keynes, the aid-giver to India will be deputy mission director to Iran before 
the supposed political consequences of his choice will materialize. 

Yet the aid-giver is squarely in the midst of the politics of the recipient 
country. Every choice he makes affects the distribution of authority, status, 
and resources in the society—either maintaining the existing distribution or 
bringing about another.! Is there any perspective or method that might 
increase the political scientist’s contribution to an understanding of the 
problem of aid-giving and its political implications? What follows is an 
attempt to provide, in an abbreviated and elementary way, such a perspec- 
tive. The intention is to meet the sound critria laid down by Professor Robert 
Packenham.?? The method or perspective must be open-ended. It must leave 
room for varying patterns of political development and provide different 
categories of specific programs and projects. Furthermore, it must be con- 
cerned not only with political stability, but also with developing an institu- 
tionalized capacity to cope with the changing and increasing demands made 
on the regime. Once this approach is briefly described, then the more im- 
portant question of the relation of foreign aid to political stability in India 
can be raised. 


THE POLITICAL Economy APPROACH 


The approach I propose may be called political economy, because at heart 
it is concerned with the functional impact of public policies on society and on 


“Two excellent “political economy” studies of foreign aid have been published, one 
theoretical and the other a case study. See George Liska, The New Statecraft: F oreign 
Aid in American Foreign Policy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), and 
Eugene B. Mihaly, Foreign Aid and Politics in Nepal: A Case Study (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1965). 

“Robert A. Packenham, “Political Development Doctrines in the American Foreign 
Aid Program,” World Politics, Vol. XVIII (January, 1966) , pp. 203-206. 
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the resource position of the state. It bears little resemblance to the classical 
conception of political economy.!3 Rather it makes certain assumptions, 
adopts certain perspectives on the political system, and uses particular analo- 
gies and metaphors. 

The major assumption is that the political variable is central and, in most 
respects, independent. What I mean can be most easily grasped for develop- 
ing countries by using the analogy of the market—an arena in which things 
are exchanged. All organized societies have three markets: a social market in 
which status is exchanged; an economic market in which economic resources 
` and their equivalents are exchanged; and a political market in which public 
authority is exchanged. The most striking feature of regimes in the non- 
Western world seeking to bring about a range of new exchange relationships 
is the politicization of the economic and social markets. This accounts for 
the centrality of politics as well as the vulnerability of the political system. 
This capacity for politicization of the other two markets is further strength- 
ened by the customary role played by the State in these areas in bringing 
about or resisting change, and by the superior resource position the Govern- 
ment has—a resource position also strengthened by foreign economic as- 
sistance. 

This assumption is then coupled with a perspective—that of the govern- 
ment in power, or, for convenience, the statesmen in power. But this perspec- 
tive will yield nothing unless the conventional concern of political science 1s 
also modified. Whereas political science has been traditionally concerned 
with the issue of the distribution of scarce resources in society, what it now 
needs is a conception of productivity for the political system. Economics, on 
the other hand, has indeed been concerned (since the virtual demise of wel- 
fare economics) with productivity. But if the preferred order of the econo- 
mist is followed, then distribution and productivity lead to contradictory 
concerns. What contributes to increases in production usually requires a 
modification of the prevailing distribution of resources. Therefore, instead 
of accepting the economist’s sequence, in which a particular political distri- 
bution is required for maximum productivity of the economy, I propose to 
invert this order and seek a way of asking what social, economic, and au- 
thority distributions are conducive to the political system’s maintaining 
power, ie., stability, and increasing its capacity to cope with and induce 
changing and expanding demands. 

This requires borrowing other analogies from economics. The first is re- 
sources. One cannot talk about productivity without a conception of re- 
sources. The approach I am advocating views the resources of the political 


18Traditional political economy was concerned with the study of phenomena arising 
from man’s “pursuit of wealth.” Political economy as it is used here is the study of the 
regime’s and its citizens’ “pursuit of power” to fulfill social, economic, and political de- 
mands. For the traditional conception, see Joseph J. Spengler, “John Stuart Mill on , 
Economic Development,” in Bert F. Hoselitz (ed.), Theories of Economic Growth (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1960), pp. 113-54. o. 
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system broadly. They would include: hard economic resources, authority-to- 
command resources, information, status, threats of coercion and coercion 
(see Figure 1). Each regime has a different sum of resources, a different 
mix of resources, and differing ideological preferences of how and for whom 
such resources are to be used. As political scientists, it is our responsibility 
to know these. 


Sector Resources: Government Resources: 
Economic resources 


Economic resources 
Authority to command resources 


Political support 
Information 
Deference to authority 





Information 


| Status 


Threats of violence f NAN 
‘Threats of coercion 
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FIGURE 1 


A second analogy from economics is investment. Statesmen use their re- 
sources, in different mixes, to secure compliance. A high degree of com- 
pliance achieved by the State is the very definition of public power. Else- 
where I have described three types or orders of political investments: in- 
vestments in stability, legitimacy and solidarity.*4 As political scientists, it 
is our responsibility not only to know the resource positions of the various 
regimes but their planned investment patterns as well—their political one- 
year, five-year, or n-year plans. 

A third contribution of economics to political economy is the assumption 
that statesmen maximize or “satisfice,” i.e., that they make cost-benefit cal- 
culations on their political investments. Indeed, we can distinguish shrewd 
from foolish, and perhaps even good from evil, statesmen by the way they 
use their resources. This contribution from economics is important in an- 
other way for discussing development. The dominance of economic theory 
in the field of development, abetted by the traditional concern of political 
scientists with distributive issues, has relegated politics to the realm of the 
irrational and the unproductive. The political economy I advocate restores 
a rationality to politics and enables political scientists to aid statesmen and 
aid-givers in choosing which of the polity’s scarce resources to use. 

The public conflict over scarce resources is the key to understanding the 
problems of politics. I have already defined resources to include status and 
authority as well as economic resources. Status and authority are by defini- 
tion always scarce and cannot be eliminated by economic development. It 
is questionable whether the scarcity of economic resources can be eliminated 
either. 

But from whence do the polity’s resources come and for whom are they 


«© “Warren F. Iichman and Ravindra C. Bhargava, “Balanced Thought and Economic 
at Gag Economic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. XIV (July, 1966), pp. 
385-99, 
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used? (For the text below, see Figure 2.) The political struggle involves 
conflicting demands to either maintain or alter an existing distribution of 
status, economic resources, and authority. The statesman is central in 
meeting these demands and mobilizing the necessary resources. Here, again, 
an analogy from economics must be used—the analogy of sectors. Every 
organized society is composed of sectors—people defined by their inter- 
ests in public and private questions, whose behavior, whether formally or- 
ganized or not, can be predicted within reasonable limits. If political scien- 
tists have not been terribly successful at this, many statesmen have, and 
their predictions are at the heart of their political plans. Sectors exist for 
economic, regional, cultural, and social purposes. Some sectors are unmo- 
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FIGURE 2 


Sectors (India is not the example in mind) 


l. Pro-Peking Communist Party a. Landless laborers 

2. Radical labor unions b. Unskilled workers 

3. Trade unions c. Regional cultural group 
4. Tenant farmers 

5. Small peasantry 

6. Intellectuals A. China 

7. Bureaucrats B. Soviet Union 

8. Military C. United States 

9. Middle peasantry D. Pakistan 

10. Domestic entrepreneurs 


11. Religious leaders 

12. Minority group entrepreneurs 

13. Feudal landlords 

14, Secessionist movement ° 
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bilized for political questions. Other sectors are even external to the polity 
itseli—that is, enemies, allies, and neighbors with resources to give and 
make demands on the polity. Sectors are defined by both their interests 
and their demands. Their demands in pursuit of their interests embrace 
the distribution of the political, social, and economic resources at the dis- 
posal of the regime. To secure their demands, the sectors have resources, 
and the continuation of the regime depends on how, how much, and which 
resources are used. These resources, both positive and negative, include: 
hard economic resources, political support, status, information, the capacity 
to withhold all these, to threaten violence and to commit violence. Different 
sectors are differentially endowed and combine these resources in varying 
mixes to achieve their demands. The regime, in turn, uses these resources 
and its total mix to meet demands genuinely, to divert demands to other 
issues, to reject them, and to remove their causes. 

A few points should be added about the sectors. For the conception of 
political economy, it is important to know what the statesman knows—or 
should know if he is to survive—about the sectors: their hierarchy of de- 
mands, their time horizons and thresholds of frustration, their propensities 
in pursuing demands,*® their degree of organization, and the cost-benefit ra- 
tio to the statesman of mobilizing hitherto unmobilized sectors. In addition, 
it is necessary to know where these sectors fit into the statesman’s political 
plans. Are they part of the core combination from whose members the states- 
men are recruited and whose demands are met most fully (though never in 
entirety) ? Are they those sectors in the statesman’s ideological bias whose 
members seldom participate as policy makers themselves but whose demands 
are met in considerable part? Those sectors in the stability group whose de- 
mands are met to a lesser degree but whose destabilizing potential is too 
great for the statesman to ignore? Or extremist sectors who use violence to 
achieve their demands and on whom threats of coercion and coercion are 
used by the regime? (See Figure 2, above.) 

The statesman, in meeting demands, operates within the context of scarce 
resources mobilized from the sectors. This scarcity is in part absolute, in the 
sense that status and authority are by definition scarce and economic re- 
sources are not infinitely expandable. Furthermore, many of the demands 
are mutually exclusive; a regime cannot meet the demands of landless labor- 
ers and landlords, industrial workers and management, religious leaders and 
economic planners, all at the same time. 


**An important area of research in political economy is the “likelihood” of certain 
types of actions by the sectors. “Propensity” is the phrase used here. Included in pro- 
pensities would be (as well as their converse and degrees between) : propensity to de- 
mand material gains over psychic gains; propensity to seek immediately self-interested 
goals instead of collective goals; propensity to seek immediate gratification over de- 
ferred gratification; propensity to use public channels over non-legitimate channels; 
„propensity to act in case of frustration instead of withdrawal; propensity to use violence 
and threats of violence as opposed to negotiation; and propensity to seek direct con- 
front@tion as opposed to intermediaries. 
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From the foregoing discussion, it is now possible to talk about a regime’s 
political stability in terms of all its political resources rather than in the tra- 
ditional, simplistic terms of counting strikes and acts of violence. Some 
regimes are very rich—the flow of resources from the sectors is greater than 
the political expenditures. Some regimes are barely solvent. Some regimes 
confront the likelihood of bankruptcy, that is, when political expenditures 
exceed the mobilization of internal political resources. In this case, for in- 
stance, foreign aid can be seen as one of three possible strategies: the core 
combination of elite can be broadened to increase the flow of political re- 
sources, though this has its costs; hitherto unmobilized sectors can be 
tapped for resources, though this too has its costs; or it is possible to borrow 
from a foreign government. Often, near-bankrupt regimes try all three. In 
any strategy, it is assumed that Professor William Riker’s “minimum win- 
ning coalition” principle is operative.1® Political stability, then, is the ca- 
pacity to remain politically solvent. 

But what of political development? This can be understood in terms of 
another facet of political economy. Viewing the statesman as one who makes 
choices about the use of scarce resources of the polity to meet changing and 
increasing demands, a useful distinction can be made between choices to 
meet current demands and choices to expand the capacity to meet future de- 
mands. 

Five areas of choice confront the statesman. The first relates to political 
stability. From his scarce political resources, the statesman uses the lion’s 
share to remain in power in the present and very near future. In the other 
four areas of choice, the statesman can use resources (a) to induce changes 
in modes of production and social relationships; (b) to cope with changes 
arising from new modes of production and relationships; (c) to remain in 
power in the more distant future; and (d) to build political infrastructure. 
Of the first two, economists have had the most to say, but seldom with the 
proper political perspective. Choices in these areas might include steel plants, 
laws to improve minority group rights, housing projects, social amenities, 
investments, etc. They are undertaken for ideological reasons and in order 
to increase the total income of the polity and reduce potentially destabilizing 
demands. The third area of choice, remaining in power in the future, might 
include investment of scarce political resources in a land redistribution pro- 
gram that would create a new loyal sector. 

But the fourth area, political infrastructure, needs somewhat more ex- 
planation, Again borrowed from economics, the analogy of infrastructure 
refers to those fundamental investments in institutions and processes which 
will conserve scarce political resources in the future. Political infrastructure 
makes politics more economic. Here I would include communications net- 
works, systems of local government, administrative machinery, interest 


**William H. Riker, The Theory of Political Coalitions (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1962), pp. 33-76. e | 
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groups and political parties, ideology, and educational systems. Each con- 
tributes to either the mobilizing of resources, simplifying of the relationship 
between the sectors and the government, aggregating the sectors’ demands 
so as to allow more economic bargaining by the regime, or instilling values 
that shift the demands to levels more acceptable to the regime. Not all infra- 
structure is created by the regime. Some regimes have more natural advan- 
tages than others. Much of it arises despite the regime’s efforts. All can be 
used to conserve or more rationally use scarce political resources. As political 
scientists, we already know much about this area and ought to be in a posi- 
tion to advise on optimal programs for infrastructure investment. 

These four areas of choice are in the form of investments which must be 
made by saving sufficient resources from current political consumption to 
bring about a desired future state. Some statesmen, out of necessity or per- 
haps folly, use all their resources for current political consumption and have 
nothing left to invest. Some use too much of their resources for inducing or 
coping with change and lose power quickly. Often, building a political coali- 
tion for the future or dealing with change starves investment in infrastruc- 
ture or weakens the efficiency of the political infrastructure. 

But the relation between foreign aid and the political economy concept is 
as yet only hinted at. Before moving to the central topic of India, let me 
point out a few abstract relationships. First, it must be seen that the basic 
mobilization of political resources and much of what is demanded of the 
regime in terms of status and authority cannot be affected by foreign aid. On 
the other hand, foreign aid can marginally reduce the problem of scarcity 
and increase the number of choices the statesman can make. It can provide 
perhaps the necessary margin to maintain stability long enough for certain 
high political income-yielding investments to mature. Foreign assistance can, 
for the statesman, release political resources earmarked for coping with and 
inducing change to be used for infrastructure or for building a political 
coalition for the future. Indeed, by using Albert Hirschman’s conception of 
backward and forward linkages,17 foreign aid can be thought of as inter- 
vening in the political process in that it can increase the capacity of the 
statesman ‘to make future-oriented decisions. More of that, however, follows. 


FOREIGN AID AND Inp1A4’s POLITICAL SYSTEM 


The role of foreign aid in India’s political solvency and development can 
hardly be discussed briefly. What follows, however, must be tentative and 
abbreviated, with the assurance that the topic will be handled, to a degree, in 
a forthcoming book. In one sense, India may be a poor choice for an empir- 
ical study. As England is the exception in the analysis of economic develop- 
ment, so India may someday be thought the exception in the study of political 
development. Yet certain points can be made. The problem, of course, is to 


"27 ATbert O. Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic Development (New Haven: Yale 
Univé@rsity Press, 1964) , passim. 
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avoid the “post hoc-ism” that dominates much of the writing in this field.*® 
The false syllogism that pervades these works runs as follows: India has 
received foreign aid; India has been politically solvent; therefore, foreign 
aid has contributed to India’s political solvency. It is not possible to say 
what would have happened to India’s political system had foreign aid not 
been given, but it is possible to suggest ways in which foreign aid contributes 
to and detracts from India’s political resources. 

The whole question, however, must first be put in the context of India’s 
social, economic, and political changes since 1947. The major conflict that 
would have bankrupted the Indian political system was settled before Inde- 
pendence by the partition of India and Pakistan. The remaining major de- 
mands that were made on the scarce political capital of the government were 
not essentially in the economic field. These demands have been met essen- 
tially by the expenditure of authority and the redistribution of status. The 
creation of linguistic states, while costly in the resource of coercion, was 
achieved without bankrupting the Indian political system. Likewise, the 
redistribution of status to scheduled caste and tribe members, while 
hardly complete, has not produced a withdrawal of resources or the rise of 
sustained violence on the part of other sectors. Other major demands, more 
economic in character—such as the abolition of tax intermediaries, land 
redistribution, and the distribution of water rights in the South—were either 
politically popular, compromised, or settled on regional rather than class or 
party lines. In many of these instances, the government’s political and ad- 
ministrative infrastructure neither served an adequate feedback function 
nor contained the conflict within public institutions. Politics of the streets 
was common. But the demands were met. 

. At this rudimentary stage of specification of the political economy idea, 
only a guess at India’s balance of political resources can be hazarded. The 
guess is that India has considerable political resources at her disposal and, 
comparatively speaking, a rather extensive political infrastructure. The In- 
dian political system is not confronted with a zero-sum game. Demands by 
some sectors for increased income can be shifted to other areas, such as 
educational opportunities or the security of expanding government employ- 
ment. If economic demands are met for certain sectors, in the context of gen- 
uinely expanding opportunities—political, social, cultural, and regional as 
well—other sectors are not necessarily deprived of their expected rights. 
Indeed, the sector to suffer the greatest relative and absolute deprivation is 
the civil servants’, and they are hardly prepared to mount the barricades.*® 
But that should not imply that the barricades do not exist and that the po- 
litical infrastructure of India can contain the impact of frustrated demands. 


18See, for example, S. Chandrasekhar, American Aid to India’s Economic Develop- 
ment (New York: Praeger, 1965), pp. 46, 179-80. 
18George Rosen Democracy and Economic Change in India (Berkeley: University of 


California Press, 1966), pp. 193-94. a 
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Over 700,000 workers strike annually.2° And David Bayley noted, for in- 
stance, that in the six alternate months of 1958 the Times of India reported 
44 riots in which 17 persons were killed, 480 injured, and 7,283 arrested.2! 

The most effective institution of infrastructure for conserving political 
resources by more rational allocation is the Congress Party. Its nationalist 
origins permitted a wedding of major urban sectors with the countryside, 
and it has since maintained an extensive, pervasive network that extracts 
political support from almost all regions. The Party’s capacity to absorb, sub- 
stitute, and accommodate demands saves the Indian government inestimable 
resources, among them the costly resource of coercion needed to handle 
politics of the streets.?? The general shift of power in India to the country- 
side—the political economy’s equivalent of the “terms of trade”—that has 
marked the late 1950’s and 1960’s further assures a capacity for the Indian 
political system to remain solvent in the face of potential urban violence. 
This widespread capacity of the Congress Party to mobilize resources from 
the countryside is complemented by its power in the Center and the state 
capitals to use exchange permits, licenses, and other forms of authority for 
political support and economic resources. 

Other examples of resource-saving infrastructure are legion. Caste asso- 
ciations, once termed pre-modern by political scientists, are now seen as 
making positive political contributions. In terms of the political economy 
conception, caste associations can effect internal compromises, provide feed- 
back for the regime to calculate the efficiency of political investments, and 
socialize into politics potentially important contributors of resources.2? 
Further examples of resource-saving infrastructure are an administrative 
system of comparatively high effectiveness, an expanding local government 
system, and a loyal security force armed with considerable legal power to 
coerce potential or existing violence. 

There are present and future problems that will tax the political solvency 
‘of the Indian government and keep it from making many of the political 
development expenditures it might otherwise make. A continuing and wide- 
spread tradition of civil disobedience threatens the investments already made 


**Myron Weiner, The Politics of Scarcity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1962), p. 74. See also Morris David Morris, “Order and Disorder in the Labour Force: 
The Jamshedpur Crisis of 1958,” Economic Weekly, Vol. X (November 1, 1958), pp. 
1387-95. 

*“David H. Bayley, “Violent Agitation and the Democratic Process in India,” unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Princeton University, 1960, p. 15. 

*°See Rajni Kothari, “Form and Substance in Indian Politics,” Economic Weekly, Vol. 
XHI (April 29-June 10, 1961), and W. H. Morris-Jones, “Congress Party: Dilemmas of 
Dominance,” South Asia Colloquium, University of California, Berkeley, May, 1965, 
mimeo. 

"See Lloyd I. Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, “The Political Role of India’s 
Caste Associations,” Pacific Afairs, Vol. XXXIII (March, 1962), pp. 5-22; Rajni Ko- 
thari and G. Shah, “Caste Orientation of Political Factors,” Economic Weekly, Vol. XV 
(July, 1963), pp. 1169-78; Lloyd I. Rudolph, “The Modernity of Tradition: the Demo- 

* cratic Incarnation of Caste in India,” American Political Science Review, Vol. LIX (De- 
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in legal infrastructure and requires continuous expenditures of threats of 
coercion and coercion.?* India’s expanding population will eventually tax 
the capacity to maintain a particular distribution of economic resources, 
status and, especially, authority. So will the rapid increase in the size of 
major cities and the number of educated unemployed, though so little is 
known of the latter group that its political costs cannot be estimated.?5 
There are continuing separatist movements, and the investment of authority 
in Nagaland has not neutralized Phizo and his followers. 

The final problem is external. Demands are made, especially by both China 
and Pakistan, that the Indian political system in one way or another cannot 
afford to fulfill, While war or its threat does increase temporarily the re- 
sources at the disposal of the regime, it deflects them—as we all know in 
relation to Vietnam—from other crucial political investments. Also, war 
with Pakistan contains the further threat to India’s political resources of 
the withdrawal of United States’ and British aid. What the recent withdrawal 
of aid has done to the infrastructure of planning may be too costly to re- 
place, and its long-term costs may be exorbitant.?® 

This brings us back to foreign aid. In all the choices a statesman makes, 
foreign assistance can ease the scarcity factor. But there are two areas where 
foreign aid has been especially important to the resource position of the In- 
dian political system: choices related to inducing and coping with economic 
and social change, and choices relating to remaining in power in the future. 
The relevance of foreign aid to the former is indisputable. Many of the 
choices in this field could not have been made—or at least not as soon— 
without foreign assistance. But there are qualifications: a country may not 
be permitted to use the loans, grants, exchange credits, commodities, tech- 
nicians, etc., that it receives as it might desire, from a political economy or 
narrow economic view. While these forms of assistance expand economic 
resources at the disposal of the political system, the choices concerning them 
are circumscribed. This is true even for India, where, according to Edward 
Mason, the assistance arrangements have been the most permissive.2” 

The Indian government is restricted in its choices, among many other 
ways, by loans tied to purchases in the aid-giving countries. In 1961-62, 
about 80% of the aid was so tied, though the trend is now somewhat in the 
opposite direction.?® Choices are also restricted by the mutual agreement 
on the type and often location of the project. Of the total aid committed 


*4Weiner op. cit., pp. 203-209. 

**Rosen, op. cit., pp. 298-99. The officially registered number of the educated unem- 
ployed rose from 216,000 to 700,000 in 1962. The number is thought to be as high as one 
million, with about ten percent being graduates of the University. Extended families and 
social obligations make this figure less menacing than it might otherwise be. 

*°Editorial, “The Plan Is Dead, Long Live Planning!” Economic Weekly, Vol. XVII 
(November 27, 1965), p. 1748. 

“Edward S. Mason, Foreign Aid and Foreign Policy (New York: Harper, 1964), 

. 43. 
j "V, K. R. V. Rao and Dharm Narain, Foreign Aid and India’s Economic Development 
(Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1963), pp. 8-9. e 
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through 1961, over 86% was tied to specific projects and programs, though 
here again the trend has been increasingly towards greater freedom.?? There 
are “turn-key” arrangements that keep the administration of the project, and 
hence part of its political relevance, in the hands of the aid-giver, and the 
timetable and authorization procedures of the aid-givers often deny flexibil- 
ity to the Indian regime.®° Finally, the repayment conditions, while becom- 
ing more lenient, reduce the amount of resources the political system can 
spend in the future. In the Third Plan alone, the repayment of interest and 
principal on loans and credits falling due total Rs. 450 crores, or over 200 
million dollars at the pre-devaluation rate.3? Devaluation itself was not a 
free choice of the Indian government, and this, too, affects the total political 
resource position. On the other hand, the restrictions on the use of foreign 
economic assistance can legitimate, on other grounds, a political decision 
that the regime wishes to make, such as locating the new steel plant in either 
Mysore, Madras, or Andhra. These restrictions also give the Indian govern- 
ment an opportunity to blame external sources for the relative ineffectiveness 
in investments to induce change, such as in the case of the British Durgapur 
steel plant. 

This is no place to discuss the amount of aid, the range of projects, and the 
diplomacy of aid-giving and receiving. There are already many books on 
this topic.2? Suffice it to say, over 50% of the aid has come in one form or 
another from the United States, and by 1964 it totaled over 5% billion 
dollars.3? Further evidence for the increased criticalness of foreign aid in 
inducing and coping with social and economic change is that in the First Five 
Year Plan, the sum for external assistance came to Rs. 280 crores; in the 
Second Plan, Rs. 800 crores; and in the Third, Rs. 2,600 crores.** If one 
takes a per capita measurement, India does not rank comparatively high. 
But if one uses gross amounts, India is one of the chief recipients. Over 21 
countries, as well as international agencies and private foundations, have 
given economic assistance to India.” The projects touch every sector of the 
economy and most forms of social organization. More important than gross 
figures of aid or number of countries granting it, however, is that the foreign 
assistance provides a resource worth many times its official rate or statistical 
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proportion in that the most sensitive area of planned change is the “foreign 
exchange gap.” The ability of India to import raw materials and capital 
equipment works a “multiplier effect” throughout the economy.®® 

The success of the Indian government in its choices to use some of its 
scarce resources, partly generated internally and partly borrowed from 
abroad, to induce and cope with social and economic change, is now a famil- 
iar story. The judgment on the story depends on the perspective one adopts. 
If one takes the conventional economist’s position that the Indian economy, 
especially for political reasons, is not growing rapidly enough nor sufficiently 
altered structurally for the better use of resources, then the story is not very 
impressive and one secretly envies China. If one takes the view of the political 
economist, then the increases in agricultural productivity, fertilizer irriga- 
tion, hydroelectricity, industrial output, production of consumer goods, edu- 
cation and public health, are impressive indeed. This is because the political 
economist realizes that these investments in change were often made at the 
“opportunity cost” of using the resources for maintaining power in the 
present and future and building political infrastructure. Many of the invest- 
menis in change mature in the future, and their use for the present genera- 
tion of political resources is limited and largely psychological. Many po- 
litical demands had to be foregone or coerced in order that these investments 
could be made. Thus, foreign aid can be seen partly as a way of having half 
of one’s cake and eating the other half—that is, investments in change did 
not totally starve the equally legitimate political investments and expendi- 
tures in other areas. 

But there are still problems in foreign aid’s contribution to the capacity 
of the political system to induce and cope with change. F oreign assistance 
does not simply ease the problem of scarcity. In some ways, it increases it. 
Often, encouragement from aid-givers, the inevitable carrot, commits the 
statesman to investing more in this area than present political solvency 
allows. For the future, often, the political present is lost. Second, these in- 
vestments tie up political resources for a long time and reduce flexibility for 
the statesman. This is particularly true when one investment, on the argu- 
ment of economies of scale or of linkages, forces further investments. Finally, 
there is no demonstration that investments in social and economic change 
generate increased amounts of political resources to maintain stability or 
bring about political development. The much-touted modernizers (Nehru 
and Shastri were too shrewd as political economists or too rich in political 
resources to be included in this group) may be the political martyrs to 
higher economic productivity. 

It is to this second issue, remaining in power in the present and future, 
that I now turn. Unfortunately, the question of political infrastructure and 
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foreign assistance cannot be discussed within the limits of this paper or my 
present research. A distinction must be made in relating foreign assistance 
to political solvency. On the one hand, there is the relationship of foreign 
aid as a political issue to the gain or loss of political support for the regime. 
On the other hand, there is the relationship between foreign-assisted proj- 
ects for inducing and coping with change and their effect on political re- 
SOUTCES. l 

The first relationship can be considered very quickly. The political issue 
of foreign aid neither adds nor detracts from the political support of the 
Congress Party. This must be seen in the context of the whole issue of foreign 
affairs. In brief, the following generalizations are fairly easily substantiated. 
Despite considerable rhetoric on international affairs from Indian politi- 
cians of all political parties, issues of foreign policy generally have low 
saliency in intra-party conflicts and elections. Few in the political parties 
occupy themselves with foreign affairs issues. The annual resolutions at party 
conferences on foreign policy are formalistically attached to domestic reso- 
lutions of greater importance. There are relatively few articles on foreign 
policy in party journals. Foreign policy issues are only ritualistically raised 
on the constituency level, especially in the politically dominant rural con- 
stituencies,?7 and have perhaps been important, though untested in fact, in 
only two elections.?° Since 1954, under any circumstance, the parties have 
advocated variations on similar themes of nonalignment, though the recent 
Swatantra Party has moved away from many of these tenets. Within the 
broader area of foreign policy, foreign aid is even less important. A content 
analysis of party resolutions reveals that Congress referred to aid in less than 
2% _ of the party resolutions on foreign policy between 1948 and 1964; the 
Jan Sangh and the Swatantra, except on arms aid, referred to it not at all; 
and the Praja Socialist Party did so in 3% of all its foreign policy resolu- 
tions. The Communist Party of India alone found it an important issue, 
referring to foreign aid in 12% of its foreign policy statements.®® 

While there are various camps within the parties on the issues of the type 
of aid, timing, and sources, and one can distinguish among the parties on 
these issues, all parties, except the CPI, prefer multilateral aid over bilateral 
aid. All parties, including the CPI, feel aid must be mobilized, and all argue 
that it must come without “political strings.” But these debates are not im- 
portant. On only one issue of foreign assistance has the government recanted 
under the pressure of bipartisan political opinion.*® Even a large gathering 


+ 


31See, for example, Myron Weiner, “Political Leadership in West Bengal,” Economic 
Weekly, Vol. XI (July, 1959), pp. 9254. 4 

88See Marshall Windmiller, “The Andhra Election,” Far Eastern Survey (April, 1955), 
pp. 57-64; Norman D. Palmer, “The 1962 Election in North Bombay,” Pacific Affairs, 
Vol. XXXVI (1963), pp. 120-37. 

3°For substantiation of these points, see Warren F. Ilchman, “Political Development 

. and Foreign Policy: the Case of India,” Journal of Commonwealth Political Studies 

(forthcoming). 

tbid. The issue involved sharing transmitting facilities with the Voice of America. 
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of opposition supporters in the courtyard of Parliament to force the Indian 
government to reject any negotiations for food assistance with the United 
States could safely go unheeded by the government. The crucial fact here is 
that the Congress elite favor aid and from all sources, actively engage in 
bargaining for it, and seek to insulate it from domestic politics. Their choice 
on aid practices, as well as the government’s position generally on foreign 
policy, is endorsed broadly by the electorate, as the results of surveys con- 
ducted during Nehru’s regime by the Indian Institute of Public Opinion 
have shown.*! Therefore, the issue of aid is hardly one that reduces political 
support for the regime, and I doubt if it necessarily increases it. 

Part of this low saliency has been achieved by the course of aid-giving 
since 1955. Nonalignment on the part of the Indian government and com- 
petitive coexistence on the part of the Cold War contestants brought about 
the politically happy situation wherein India could rely on receiving re- 
sources from all sides and thus avoid depending on any single country. For 
instance, when the United States backed down on the Bokaro steel plant, 
the Soviet Union agreed to finance it.4? The ideological imperative of the 
Congress Party to achieve a mixed economy is also served by the “interna- 
tional division of labor,” wherein the USSR and other Bloc countries assist 
the public sector’s heavy industry field, while the United States and most 
international organizations assist agriculture, irrigation, hydroelectricity, 
other economic infrastructure, and the private sector. More recently, the 
United States and other capitalist nations have also provided assistance for 
public sector projects.4? Finally, the recent drain on India’s political re- 
sources posed by the war with China has seen this happy collaboration by 
Cold War combatants continue in the offering of arms aid. Nonalignment 
has, for defense purposes, become coalignment. 

If the political issue of foreign aid has little influence on the resource 
position of the regime, does the impact of foreign-assisted projects have any 
influence? The conception of political economy assumes that those scarce 
political resources the statesman chooses to use are selected not simply on the 
grounds of ideological desirability or because the statesman must cope with 
problems of change, but also in terms of their location, type and amount, on 
the grounds of the political imperatives of solvency and the promise of high 
yields of political resources in the future. These calculations are implicit in 
the regime’s tacit political plan, and the proceedings of India’s National De- 
velopment Council, for instance, would reveal political planning in action. 
State W must have an expanded hydroelectric and irrigation scheme; State 
X must have an oil refinery; State Y a steel mill. The resources are limited. 
The Chief Ministers predict consequences at the next election, or greater 


“Indian Institute of Public Opinion, Monthly Public Opinion Surveys, I (7-9), II 
(20-21), II (8), IV (9-12), VI (3), VII (5-6, 10), VII (1-2). 

**See, for example, “The Bokaro Imbroglio,” Economic Weekly, Vol. XV (May 4,+ 
1963), pp. 752-53. 

*9S. Chandrasekhar, op. cit., pp. 104-25. s 
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expenditures on coercion in the interim, unless a particular package of 
projects is included. Choices have to be made, and they are political economy 
choices. 

This paper is not the place to ask if the process and choices of planning 
in India since 1951—apart from the statistics of higher per capita income, 
expanded agricultural productivity, increased industrial output and higher 
employment—have kept the Indian political system solvent and able to con- 
tinue heavy investments for the future. The answer is assumed to be yes. But 
it is relevant to ask if the externally assisted projects contribute to the po- 
litical resource position of the Indian government. Yet Indian politics are 
too complex to imagine that the placing of a dam here or a steel mill there by 
the regime—Center or state—alone wins continued political support and a 
diminution of violence and threats of violence. Questions of caste, commu- 
nity, region, faction and personalities all enter into the transactions of poli- 
tics, The statesman’s cost-benefit calculations on expenditures for immediate 
political consumption and on political investments take these into account. 
A steel mill or dam might seal for a decade the allegiance to the regime of a 
crucial faction. But the steel mill or dam alone will probably not suffice. 

The only empirical study so far to link development expenditures with 
political support in India was conducted by Professor Baldev Raj Nayar.** 
He used a sample of 67 legislative assembly constituencies in West Bengal, 
39 of which had received assistance under the Community Development and 
National Extension programs. Comparing the voting patterns of the “aided” 
and “non-aided” constituencies in the 1952 and 1957 general elections, two 
major conclusions emerged. First, the Congress Party improved. its per- 
centage of votes in both categories, but did so more substantially in areas 
which had not received aid. Second, the votes for the Communist Party and 
the Marxist Left increased in both categories, but especially in those that had 
participated in development programs.*° While the time period was too short 
and the constituencies’ complexity too great for the following conclusion, it 
might be argued that development programs do not cost the regime the re- 
source of political support. 

What other evidence exists for this relationship? Has political support in- 
creased in those constituencies with foreign-assisted development projects? 
Here, the caveats of the time period involved and the constituencies’ com- 
plexity must again be raised. Nevertheless, a sample of 44 development 
projects executed substantially in the second Five-Year Plan was drawn. 
These projects were financed wholly or in large part by the Soviet Union 
and the United States, though projects of Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Canada, Norway, Denmark, France, and West Germany were 
also included. In many instances, several countries assisted in the same 


“Baldev Raj Nayar, “Community Development Programme, Its Political Impact,” 
‘Economic Weekly, Vol. XII (September 17, 1960), pp. 1401-12. 
“8] pid. pp. 1405-09. The non-Marxist Left declined in “aided” areas, Professor Nayar 
uses the phrases “non-developed” and “developed.” 
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area, such as Durgapur, where the Soviet Union built a coal mining ma- 
chinery plant, the United States a thermal power plant, and Great Britain a 
steel mill. 

The projects all represented significant capital expenditures, ranging from 
a thermal power plant to an entire river valley project or a steel mill. In each 
case, the project is assumed to be highly “visible,” provided considerable 
employment with a latent promise for its continuation, and increased agri- 
cultural income, since many of the workers in the project could be drawn 
from the fields, and food otherwise grown for subsistence could be sold. 
Projects in major cities, with two exceptions, were excluded.*® It was felt 
that in major cities, other activity—political, economic, social, cultural— 
would obscure the visibility of the projects. No projects in Assam or Jammu 
and Kashmir were included. The projects were then located in their appro- 
priate Lok Sabha and legislative assembly constituencies. The latter are 
probably more reliable because the size of the Lok Sabha constituency might 
decrease the visibility of the project. But this, of course, varies. Among the 
recipients of foreign-assisted projects, there are 60 Lok Sabha constituencies 
and 56 legislative assembly constituencies. In each case, it is assumed that 
the residents of the recipient area would identify the project with the regime 
—at the Center and the state—and it would be one of the calculations in 
offering or withholding political support. 

To test the hypothesis that development projects increase the political re- 
sources of the regime, a second sample was drawn of the areas which were 
thought by Indian experts, and by indices taken from the various Techno- 
Economic Surveys, to have had little investment. Assam, Jammu and Kash- 
mir, and Mysore are excluded from the sample. The control sample in- 
cludes 43 Lok Sabha constituencies and 34 legislative assembly constitu- 
encies. 


“SThe findings of this empirical study are extremely tentative and offered by the 
author with considerable reservation. 

Before arriving at the approach used, there was some attempt to replicate the work 
of Charles Wolf, Jr., Foreign Aid: Theory and Practice in Southern Asia (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960). Dates, however, are extremely ambiguous and usual- 
ly unobtainable. They are also rather untrustworthy, so much so that George Rosen (op. 
cit., p. 307) refused to use his state data for correlations. Furthermore, Wolf has not re- 
peated his study for the 1957 and 1962 general elections, and I am assuming that this 
a ig a diminishing ability for his equation to predict vulnerability of areas 
to the CPI. 

Despite Rosen’s caveat on state statistics, I ran correlations on all state figures (abso- 
lute and percentage increase) on plan expenditures per capita, per capita income, food 
output per capita and support in votes and seats won for all the national parties. There 
are no correlations worth reporting. 

The recipient sample was drawn from major projects listed in the Government of 
India publication, External Assistance. Projects in Kanpur and Bangalore are the only 
large city projects. The non-recipient constituencies were drawn, usually three for each 
state, on the basis of the data and maps in the Techno-Economic Surveys published by 
the National Council of Applied Economic Research in New Delhi. Areas of low invest- 
ment, low income, and. low industrial output were selected, and the choices were then 


checked by regional Indian specialists. 
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Do foreign-assisted development projects increase the support for the 
regime? The answer to the question on the grounds of the sample is equivo- 
cal. The foreign-assisted projects do not increase the support, nor do they 
substantially decrease it on the national level. On the state level, the decrease 
in support is greater. Unlike the other parties, the Congress Party contested 
almost every constituency in the sample.** On the level of winning seats— 
a better indicator than votes—Congress in 1957 won 67% of the seats for 
the Lok Sabha in areas in which projects were later placed and 82% of seats 
in areas which were non-recipients. In 1962, Congress won seats in 63% of 
the recipient areas and 72% of the non-recipient areas. 

On the Lok Sabha level, then, recipient areas lost fewer seats for Congress 
than non-recipient areas, and, when compared with the national average of 
contested seats won by Congress, the decline was about the same for recipient 
areas, but much greater for non-recipient. If the various categories of seats 
won and lost in 1957 and 1962 are analyzed, no single party is the recipient 
of Congress’ losses and no single party is the source of most of Congress’ 
gains.48 

On the legislative assembly level, the results differed. In recipient areas 
in 1957, Congress won 72% of the seats, and in the non-recipient areas, 
75%. In 1962, the percentage dropped to 55% and 69% respectively. While 
there was a national decline of a small percentage, the percentage in recipient 
areas was considerably greater than the national. But the analysis of wins 
and losses establishes no pattern that would help make the projects the im- 
portant variable. And it is, of course, impossible to estimate what the results 
might have been had the projects not been there. 

Perhaps a closer look at the Communist Party would be useful. Less than 
a third of the recipient constituencies were contested. In that third, the Com- 
munist Party won 43% on the Lok Sabha level in 1957, and 36% in 1962. 
In the non-recipient constituencies, the Communist Party increased in pro- 
portion of seats from 15% to 25%. But again there is no pattern among 
wins or losses that would confirm any hypothesis. On the legislative assembly 
level, the number of seats held by the Communist Party more than doubled 
between 1957 and 1962, but they were concentrated in areas that reduce the 
burden of the project as the variable.*® Again, there is no particular pattern 


47The Congress Party did not contest four of the constituencies for the legislative 
assemblies. 

48Qn the Lok Sabha level for recipient constituencies (after balancing wins and losses 
in the two elections), Congress lost two to the CPI, three to Swatantra, two to the 
Socialists, one to the PSP, and eight to local and regional parties; it won three from 
Independents. A similar distribution exists for non-recipient constituencies on the Lok 
Sabha Jevel. On the legislative assembly level, using the same method, Congress in re- 
cipient areas lost 2 to the PSP, 3 to Independents, 3 to the Jan Sangh, 3 to Swatantra, 
l to the CPI, and 3 to regional and local parties. For non-recipients, Congress lost 
1 to Swatantra, 3 to the PSP, 1 to the Socialists, 1 to Independents, none to the 
Jan Sangh and the CPI. The decline in percentage of contested constituencies won for 
Congress on the Lok Sabha level is about 2%; for the legislative assembly, about 1%. 

Kerala and West Bengal. 
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of wins or losses. Finally, the hypothesis that Soviet projects assist the Com- 
munist Party was not necessarily borne out. Of the 17 areas where the Soviet 
Union supported projects, the Communist Party contested three of the con- 
stituencies for the Lok Sabha in 1957 and won all three. In 1962, it won the 
same three again with a higher percentage, and lost significantly the three 
new constituencies it contestéd. The same evidence is borne out on the legis- 
lative assembly level. Another hypothesis, that United States-financed aid 
projects attract the Communist Party, is not borne out. Twenty-nine of the 
constituencies in which there were American-aided projects were not con- 
tested by the Communist Party. Of the 15 contested, three that won in 1957 
were lost in 1962, and two not contested in 1957 were won in 1962. Similar 
evidence exists for the legislative assembly level. 

In brief, the results of this survey are not impressive or startling. The 1967 
election may reveal the time required for a political investment to mature 
and yield increased political resources for the regime. Development projects 
do not dramatically increase support for the regime. Nor do Soviet projects 
spawn anti-democratic parties, at least as far as voting statistics are con- 
cerned. What the results are of the political investments made with resources 
freed by these projects is not known. Even if they, too, did not enhance Con- 
gress’ support, the Indian regime has considerable political capital to live on 
and can continue to invest in future political coalitions and political infra- 
structure. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST AS AlD-GIVER 


What does the political economist do as aid-giver? In the first place, he 
does not impose a logic totally external to the recipient regime. He is able 
to think in terms of the political imperatives the regime faces and the political 
opportunities it has. For the sake of economic productivity, he does not 
recommend courses that will politically bankrupt the statesman. At the same 
time, he need not abandon the conception of economic productivity to speak 
the language of political productivity. Only the idiom of economic optimality 
must be abandoned. Much of what is politically productive is economically 
productive as well. The political economist is capable of understanding proj- 
ects in both terms. The expansion of primary education into areas thought 
to be potentially disloyal to the regime might be more politically productive 
than an Asian Games stadium, though an Asian Games stadium might be 
part of the political infrastructure without which economic investments can- 
not be made. For the statesman unable to see the resource-conserving quality 
of political infrastructure, the political economist as aid-giver can offer to 
develop a district level credit cooperative system, which would induce the 
statesman to construct the village level subsidiary. Indeed, extreme political 
scarcity has been with some statesmen so long that they have not the experi- 
ence in making political investments. If the political economist sees enough 
political capital existing for future-oriented expenditures, then he might 
induce, by grants and technicians, a series of continuous experiencesein po- 
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litical investments that train the statesman in the entrepreneurial art. - 

. On the other hand, if the political economist and his government feel the 
future state falls short of their vision of political development, then the 
political economist might recommend and induce some major misinvest- 
ments. This might help bring into power a more sympathetic statesman— 
who has been in exile, prison, or in the wings—to attend, with his followers, 
to the task of political capital formation. More than the concept of “political 
development” must be acquired before political science can avoid the fate 
of the saber-toothed tiger. A new way of looking at the productivity of po- 
litical life is needed as well. 


gS 
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THE ROAD TO AMSTERDAM AND BEYOND: ASPECTS 
OF INDONESIA'S STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


J. PANGLAYKIM and K, D. THOMAS 





A little over a year ago, the new Minister for Economic Affairs 
in the reshuffled Ampera Cabinet made public for the first time Indonesia’s 
precarious foreign exchange position. The theme of that first speech set 
the tone for the new government’s approach to economic and financial af- 
fairs, the emphasis on crisis and the difficult road ahead. A foreign debt of 
$2.3 billion was cited,? and the Minister, Sultan Hamengkubuwono IX, made 
it clear that the country would be unable to finance debt repayment as well 
as finance imports for a modest rehabilitation program. 

In fact, a glance at the exchange earning capacity of the export sector indi- 
cates that for the next three or four years at least, Indonesia’s exports will not 
even be sufficient to pay for imports required for what has been termed an 
austerity program.” Such a program was estimated to require imports of be- 
tween $600-$700 million. These imports included certain consumer essentials 
such as rice and textiles plus raw materials and spare parts to enable existing 
industries to improve present performances estimated in many cases to be as 
low as 25% of capacity. If the government should later decide to establish 
new industries, foreign exchange requirements could be higher than the 
figure mentioned above. On the other hand, if the government’s drive to in- 
crease rice production should succeed, foreign exchange currently spent on 
rice imports would automatically decline (with allowance made for exchange 
used to import fertilizers ) .° The same would apply to any successful attempt 
at import substitution. But if we take $650 million of imports as our bench- 
mark for purposes of discussion, we will not be departing unduly from 
reality. 

Requirements of foreign exchange for debt servicing were estimated at 
$530 million in 1966, and a further $270 million in 1967. Although there is 
some uncertainty regarding the actual amounts, the total for 1966-1967 is 


1J, Panglaykim and H. W. Arndt, The Indonesian Economy: Facing a New Era? (Rot- 
terdam: Rotterdam University Press, 1966) or Bulletin of Indonesian Economic Studies, 
No. 4 (June, 1966) (Department of Economics, Research School of Pacific Studies, 
Australian National University), Table 1, in which it is stated that the foreign debt was 
around $2,358 million, divided as follows (in millions) : Communist countries, US$1,404; 
Western countries, $587; Asian countries, $261; African countries, $4; and IMF, $102. 

2¥or a discussion of this program, see K. D. Thomas and J. Panglaykim, Indonesian 
Exports: Performance and Prospects 1950-1970 (Rotterdam: Rotterdam University 
Press, 1967). 

"Import of rice might still require approximately US$100 million annually. 5 
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well in excess of $800 million. In contrast to this annual average of $400 
million, export earnings in the period 1962-1965 have been below $550 mil- 
lion annually, calculating petroleum export net of allowances of exchange 
used for importing equipment, crude oil and dividend payments. In 1960, 
earnings were approximately $525 million, and there appears to be little 
hope that in succeeding years the $600 million mark will be reached. A bal- 
ance of payments forecast for 1967 stated, as realistically as possible, export 
proceeds of $535 million, divided as follows: exports other than oil, $475 
million, and oi! (net), $60 million.* 

The volume of exports of some products, especially smallholders rubber, 
have shown a tendency to stagnate rather than decline in recent years, but 
investment in replacement is imperative if future declines are to be avoided. 
On the other hand, the decline in the world price for rubber and its effects 
on the export earnings of Indonesian rubber has been sufficient to offset any 
favorable trends in other products. Great hope is held out for increases in 
petroleum exports as a result of new explorations conducted by Japanese 
corporations, whose relations with the Caltex concern might not have been 
too close, and tin production could well recover with investment in new 
equipment. Exploration for such minerals as bauxite, manganese, nickel and 
copper may well prove successful, but in the short-run only the timber in- 
dustry seems likely to add significantly to current earnings.° 

The conclusion seems inescapable. Over the next three or four years, In- 
donesia will be unable to finance import requirements for an austerity pro- 
gram or for debt servicing. If the new government is to succeed in its goal 
of economic stabilization, it is not enough that her creditors agree to a 
moratorium and rescheduling debt. More concrete aid on favorable terms 
and geared to Indonesian needs is essential.° 

The new government was from the beginning aware of its pressing need 
for new credits, and later government statements were merely an elaboration 
of the Sultan’s basic pronouncement of April 12, 1966. Politics and economic 
aid are very much interwoven, and the subsequent steps taken by the Pre- 
sidium are an excellent example of this truism. By early 1965, Indonesian 
relations with the West were strained, to say the least. Confrontation with 
Malaysia had alienated both the United States and Britain, and Sukarno’s 
“oo to hell” speech had cut off a large proportion of American assistance; 
at the same time, the tendency for a Djakarta-Phnom Penh-Peking axis to 
develop was not viewed with favor in Moscow. Yet together, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. were Indonesia’s major creditors. 


< 


*See Appendix for more details. 

5See K. D. Thomas and J. Panglaykim, op. cit., for a further discussion of the possi- 
bilities for these products. 

Stress has been given to concrete aid, because Indonesia will not be able to implement 
its stabilization program if aid is given on the basis of promises only; an exception in this 
case is the prompt support of the U.S. with US$65 million after the Amsterdam meeting. 
But still, the implementation will take at least three or four months in terms of goods 
actually arriving in Indonesia. 
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There had always been some opposition to confrontation, but it was muted 
in the extreme. Western academic observers tended to stress the extent to 
which the Army, the President and other political parties benefited from 
confrontation,’ and it came as quite a surprise that the rapprochement with 
Malaysia was achieved as quickly as it was, namely in August, 1966. Other 
notable reverses in foreign alignments included Indonesia’s application to 
re-enter the United Nations (and its agencies) and the International Mone- 
tary Fund and also the decision to apply for membership in the Asian De- 
velopment Bank. One has also to note the basic change in attitude of the 
leaders toward pragmatism. 

Whatever the reasons for those changes in Indonesian policy, they must 
have had some impact on the attitudes of the Western countries toward the 
new government. It would be too cynical to assert that the changes were 
induced solely by the country’s foreign exchange position, although there 
must be an element of truth in it. Among the new men thrust forward into 
top positions are many who were never enthusiastic about (in fact basically 
disagreed with) the last years of the President’s foreign policy. Even so, it 
was a major achievement to carry the top decision makers along in the series 
of steps which took Indonesia closer toward the Western countries than 
was thought possible at the time. Those who hoped for immediate benefits 
from the new policy were rather disappointed, however. The West was too 
slow to react concretely. 


In SEARCH oF NEw CREDITS AND MORATORIUM OF DEBTS 


Several senior ministers went overseas seeking more assistance, but with 
meager: results. The government was focusing its attention on a meeting of 
creditor nations scheduled in Tokyo in mid-September, 1966. For the West 
(and Japan is included in this category), two major concessions were made. 
The debt to Holland to cover the compensation for the Dutch companies 
taken over in 1957-1958 was finally settled, and a sum of $165 million was 
agreed upon. As for British properties, the owners of the firms affected were 
invited to Djakarta to open negotiations with the government departments 
concerned. In the case of the Soviet Union, an invitation to attend the Tokyo 
meeting was offered, but no one was surprised when it was turned down. On 
the other hand, the decision of the U.S.S.R. not to meet Foreign Minister 
Malik early in September was rather a setback for the new government. 

The Soviet reaction may have affected the attitude of the “Tokyo Club” 
when it met on September 19-21, 1966. Rescheduling was accepted in prin- 
ciple, but no new aid was offered. Neither the U.S.S.R. nor the Tokyo Club 
was willing to make concessions unmatched by the other side. Credit offered 
by the West, for example, could be used to repay the Soviet Union should 
the latter reject requests for a rescheduling, and vice versa of course. 


“For an excellent analysis of the various attitudes towards confrontation, see Donald 
Hindley, “Indonesia’s Confrontation with Malaysia: A Search for Motives,” Asian Sur- 
vey, June 1964. Was Hindley wrong in restrospect? š 
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Rather disappointed by the results of the Tokyo meeting, the Indonesian 
government could only hope for better things at the next meeting of the 
Tokyo Club to be held in Paris in December. In the meantime, the imme- 
diate pressure had been eased somewhat by the acceptance of a moratorium 
in principle for 1967, and by the credits made available on a bilateral basis 
by certain countries, (like the Yen-stop-credit, the Netherlands n/f 66 mil- 
lion, etc.). . 

On the basis of these rather uninspiring results and in the expectation of a 
more generous Western attitude in Paris (and a thaw in the Soviet position), 
combined with the pressures from those economists® concerned with the in- 
action of the government and the deteriorating economic conditions in- 
ternally, the Chairman of the Presidium introduced new import-export regu- 
lations on October 3, 1966. 

The situation had changed little when the 1967 budget was introduced in 
Parliament on November 17, although the budget is very much dependent 
on the success of the regulations. The U.S.S.R. had agreed to a moratorium 
and rescheduling of debts by the time the budget was introduced, but there 
had still been no offers of new and substantial credits. Before considering 
the nature of the new regulations and the budget, we will continue the 
chronology of debt rescheduling and the search for credits. 

In October, the Soviet government had met with Indonesian officials and 
agreed to a moratorium on debts.® The Western creditors in December then 
agreed to a moratorium of $357 million of the approximate $1000 million 
outstanding debt, with a period ranging from 1971-1979, a considerable im- 
provement on the Tokyo position. On the other hand, it is believed that the 
Indonesian delegates went to the conference hoping for a postponement of 
all repayments, principal as well as interest, until 1973. 

New credits were not forthcoming from the West at Paris, so the Indo- 
nesian government turned its eyes toward Amsterdam, the venue of the next 
conference set for February 1967. Outwardly, the results of the Amsterdam 
meeting were more favorable to the success of the Indonesian government’s 
economic policy. The creditor nations were apparently satisfied with the 
Ampera cabinet’s program and the October 3 Export Bonus (B.E.) system, 
the implications of which are discussed below. It was agreed that Indonesia. 
would require some $200 million in credits for 1967, even if debt repayment 
were postponed for the year and if there were no carry-overs to 1968. The 
gap in Indonesia’s exchange earning capacity was to be closed bilaterally by 
agreements for loans and grants to be made available in the first quarter of 


®The role of the top Indonesian economists is discussed in J. Panglaykim and K. D. 
Thomas, “The New Order and the Economy,” Indonesia, Vol. III, April 1967, Cornell 
University Press. i 

"Installments on debt repayments are to begin again on April 1, 1969, with an amount 
of US$25 million. On July 1, 1970 the government will pay $45 million and in succeeding 
years the repayment figure will rise progressively until the loan is paid off on July 1, 1981. 
Details on the way in which the medium- and short-term loans are to be repaid can be 
founġin Antara, April 15, 1967. i 
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the year so that goods would flow into the country later in the year. Although 
the bilateral approach was recommended, the creditor nations also agreed 
that conditions for the loans should be reasonable as regards interest terms, 
grace period and repayment period. Jt was acknowledged that easy terms 
were essential because in the seventies, Indonesia would still have a heavy 
debt repayment burden. 

Bilateral negotiations were expected to open immediately after Amster- 
dam, and the creditors decided on a further meeting in the summer to eval- 
uate the latest developments. 

Of the $200 million short-fall, $43 million was available from credits al- 
ready offered but not used in 1966. Meanwhile, the U.S. announced its in- 
tention to extend a further $65 million, while West Germany declared it 
would provide DM 50 million ($12.5 million). Holland expressed a desire 
to negotiate a new loan, but would wait until after the formation of the new 
Dutch cabinet consequent upon recent elections (the amount mentioned is 
around $18 million).?° Much was expected of Japan, but by the end of 
March the Japanese government was still insisting on loans with an interest 
of 534% (because of a change in cabinet, no decision could be made to re- 
duce this interest rate), which was unacceptable to the Indonesian govern- 
ment and not entirely in accord with the spirit of the Amsterdam meeting. 
But it is expected that the Japanese government will endorse an amount equal 
to that of the U.S. Other contributions to the U5$200 million are expected 
during the coming meeting in Amsterdam, from such countries as France 
and Australia.*+ 

The Tokyo Club had therefore agreed at last that the Ampera Cabinet be 
assisted in its rehabilitation program, but by this time the October regula- 
tions were faced by some difficulties in implementation. For the purpose of 
this article, our main concern is with the impact of government policy on 
imports and it is to this aspect that we now turn. 


ECONOMIC REGULATION OF OcTOBER 3, 1966 


The economic regulations of October 3, 1966 retained the Export Bonus 
Certificate (B.E.) system but increased the percentage of foreign exchange 


10Dutch caution stems from several considerations: 
a. concern as to whether the new regime is firmly in the saddle; 
b. whether and how the foreign investment law will be implemented ; 
c. whether the Dutch government is prepared to guarantee Dutch investment 
against political risk. 
See the statement made by the Director of the Dutch Central Organization for Foreign 
Economic Relations, Djakarta Times, April 18, 1967. 
11A ustralia’s amount of foreign aid seems to be around $120 million annually, of 
which at least $80 million goes to Papua and New Guinea. If Indonesia were offered 
assistance of around $A10 million, or even 50% of that, it would be a substantial increase 
compared to the $700,000 aid in 1966-67. An AID Joan of $10 million was signed recently 
by the Indonesian and U.S. governments, at 3% interest annually. It is a 25-year loan 
with a 7-year grace period. This Joan will be used for import of raw materials, spare 
‘parts and other essential goods. Djakarta Times, April 15, 1967. (Unless otherwise men- 
tioned, $ refers to United States currency.) ô 
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allocated to exporter. It is also important to note that the new regulations 
eliminated multiple rates of exchange and in fact liberalized trade and pay- 
ments. More important from our point of view are the changes they undoubt- 
edly effected in the import sector. The regulations did away with that sector’s 
notorious quota and licensing system, which was one of the important 
sources for various types of corruption by the bureaucracy. Furthermore, 
we should note that the budget introduced in Parliament on November 17 
stated that all government foreign exchange was to be placed into a central 
fund and made available to any registered importer who could afford to pay 
for it, the rate being determined. by supply and demand. The government 
continued to exercise a certain amount of control over imports by restricting 
the choice of goods, but apart from that the free market mechanism was to 
operate. Here one can observe how crucial it is that the marketing units, 
‘which will be the executors of the import program (a vital part of the stabili- 
zation program), be permitted to operate in propitious surroundings. 

As far as the government is concerned, as long as the importer is willing 
to purchase commodities within the list designed in accordance with its own 
scale of priorities, he is free to trade with whomever he wishes. Presum- 
ably, the tendency will be for importers to buy from those countries 
supplying items at the cheapest price commensurate with the quality pre- 
ferred and with the most favorable facilities. Difficulties might arise if the 
purchases have to be done with B.E. originating from foreign credits. For 
example, when all of the B.E. credits from Japan have been used for the 
purchase of Japanese goods and importers have to shift their purchases to 
other countries, it is possible that the prices for the same article from, say, 
the U.S. will be higher than if supplied from Japan. Another difficulty might 
arise when a particular spare part can only be purchased from a particular 
supplier. Under these circumstances, it is possible that this particular sup- 
plier would increase his selling price. (Their prices are prices which are not 
quoted in the world market.) In such cases, these suppliers have an oppor- 
tunity of calculating their prices on the basis of an interest rate which is 
above the rate of interest agreed upon at the Amsterdam meeting, i.e., 3% 
annually. Clearly, there is always a danger with credits which do not allow 
for off-shore purchases and where the implementation of agreements is in 
the hands of private enterprises. Some type of control apparatus set up by 
the governments concerned may be necessary to guard against developments 
of this kind by making comparative studies of goods and services delivered 
by the various countries. 

In analyzing the B.E. certificates, it is important to note that the govern- 
ment offers for sale two types of foreign exchange: 

a. exchange from that portion of export proceeds surrendered by export- 

ers (B.E. Export) 

b. exchange from foreign credits and grants (B.E. Credit) 


, In addition, two other sources of foreign exchange are available to im- 
porters: 
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c. from exporters 

d. from regional governments (A.D.0.). 

The B.E. system is designed, as we have already seen, to encourage the 
operation of the free market mechanism within the restraint imposed by the 
B.E. list of commodities. This objective is automatically realized when im- 
porters use freely convertible foreign exchange purchased from exporters. 
But imports acquired through foreign credits give rise to the possibility of 
conflict between the policies pursued by the Indonesian government on the 
one hand and the supplier of credit on the other, as was explained earlier. 

This problem is illustrated by the experience in the sale of the $10 million 
India credits, the first credits to be offered as B.E. The demand for these 
credits was sluggish. Offered for sale as B.E. certificates in mid-November 
1966, only $4.2 million had been purchased by March 30, 1967. The market 
for Indian goods is not very attractive in Indonesia, with the exception of 
gunny bags and hessian cloth which are used for packing materials (for 
copra, etc.). Therefore, if the donor of the credit insists on tying the credit 
to the purchase of goods available within its own borders, the Indonesians 
may not be willing to take up the credit. 

Importers are looking for the markets where the goods are the cheapest 
for the quality preferred, delivery times are the most rapid, and the facilities 
offered are the most favorable. Location may also be an important factor be- 
cause of the speed-up of turnover, Singapore being especially well-placed 
in this respect (only for B.E. originating from exports). Besides that, In- 
donesians, like many other Asians, are “brand conscious,” so to this extent 
the freedom of the importer is restricted to certain suppliers. This may hin- 
der his willingness to take up credits supplied by countries which cannot 
provide the required brand.” 

Current negotiations with West Germany are facing the same difficulties 
as was evident in the case with India. The terms of the $1214 million are 
reasonable: 25 years to repay at 3% interest, with a 7-year grace period. 
Germany is to supply spare parts, equipment, raw materials and semi-fin- 
ished products. The Indonesian government has already drawn up its list of 
goods which can be imported with B.E. certificates, and the point at issue is 
the extent to which this list coincides with the goods which West Germany is 
prepared to supply. Bank Negara Unit I (Central Bank of Indonesia) and 
the West German Bundesbank must reach agreement on these details before 
the loan can be used. It is believed that West Germany and other countries 
require that the local component of the goods sold on credit must be about 
62% of the total, hence the importance of the discussions with West Ger- 


“To induce importers to purchase goods from countries other than the one with which 
they are familiar might ease conditions under which letters of credit are to be opened. 
Generally, the importer has to deposit 100% of the amount of the letter of credit when 
it is opened. To attract importers to “unattractive” B. E. (Kredit) , the government might 
make a regulation to the effect that a 25% deposit will be considered sufficient. (For the 
latest government policy regarding pre-payment, see the text below under the heading, 


“Recent Developments.”) į 
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many, which is the first country to offer credit as a result of the Amsterdam 
talks. Considerations such as these indicate that in calculating the lag be- 
tween a government’s willingness to grant credits and the times the goods 
arrive in Djakarta and are distributed to the various end-users, a period of 
six months might be realistic (except for shipment from Singapore and 
Hongkong for B.E. originating from exports). 

Japan finally agreed to supply credit on terms acceptable to Indonesia. 
-so we can expect a series of discussions between Japanese and Indonesian 
officials similar in nature to those with West Germany. The same applies to 
the United States. Some observers are concerned about the possibility that 
the willingness of the Japanese to lower their interest rate will be offset by an 
increase in the prices of commodities supplied. If the suppliers’ credit were 
not tied to the donor country, this possibility could be avoided, but Indonesia 
is not in a very strong bargaining position. The only consolation is that the 
credits are long term, although repayments begin around 1971 with all 
present loans. 

Apart from the differences of opinion which may arise over the types of 
goods to be made available, it is also important to consider the time factor 
involved in the implementation of the promised assistance. The Indonesian 
government is greatly concerned about short-term economic problems and 
the political consequences of a delay in immediate results. So long as time 
is regarded as the worst enemy, the “unavoidable” negotiations on details to 
ensure that both parties’ interests are safeguarded may have an important 
impact on the phases set out in the government’s rehabilitation program. The 
political implications of delays should not be overlooked, either. 


DEVELOPMENT AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


After considerable delays, the Western nations and Japan finally agreed 
to a moratorium and rescheduling of part of Indonesia’s debts. Later, at 
Amsterdam these same countries took it upon themselves to supply $200 
million new credits for the year 1967 to assist the government’s rehabilitation 
and stabilization program. Although the full amount has not yet been sub- 
scribed to by individual countries, the credits offered so far are long term 
and include a grace period of some 7 years. The rescheduling has postponed 
debt repayment on $357 million of the debt until the seventies, while the 
interest payments on the new credits are due to begin at the same time. 

The $200 million must be regarded as a first installment to assist In- 
donesia in overcoming the current crisis. If the government’s program is to 
succeed, outside aid will be required annually, because the export sector 
cannot possibly carry the whole burden. Assuming that assistance will be 
required for the next five years in the same magnitude, a total of $1 billion 


will have been added to the country’s total debts by 1971. Allowing for the 


°” Japan agreed to extend $60 million in aid at 4% interest annually, Katuo Takito, 
“Getting in Deeper,” Far Eastern Economics Review, April 20, 1967, pp. 114-115. 
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grace period, if the credits are at 3% per annum, interest payments on the 
new credits will commence at $6 million in 1974, and will rise progressively 
to $30 million per annum by 1978. These installments will be in addition to 
the burden of repayment on the rescheduled debts. 

Indonesia’s ability to repay foreign debts will ultimately depend on the 
success of the government in implementing a development program. So far, 
no concrete program has been announced.‘ The rehabilitation and stabiliza- 
tion program of August 16, 1966 stressed that for the next two years no new 
projects should be undertaken by the government. More recently, General 
Suharto, in his first press conference as acting President, declared that the 
government’s development program “would still be based on the agricultural 
sector.” 18 Connected with this, could be the “development of small and me- 
dium-scale industry for producing agricultural equipment to assist in the 
increase of agricultural products, transportation and so on.” Other sectors 
such as mining also require attention, he added. Financing presents a prob- 
lem, and Suharto concluded: “because of the limitations of capital at pres- 
ent, agricultural and industrial development requires capital investment from 
overseas . . . It is very profitable for foreign investment now because of 
the legal basis provided by the Foreign Investment Law.”16 

The cabinet introduced the Foreign Investment Bill in Parliament in No- 
vember 1966, just one month before the Paris meeting. The government was 
at this time still hoping for new credits and the timing of the bill, intention- 
ally or not, could be expected to have some influence on the creditors.** 
Fruits from foreign investments are long term, however, whereas in the short 
run, credits will be more beneficial. The two forms of assistance are interre- 
lated. Repayment of loans will be greatly assisted if there is substantial 
foreign investment either in exports or import substitution industries 
(foreign exchange savings and foreign exchange earning industries) .18 

In the last two years of the previous cabinet, the major avenue for foreign 
investment was through production sharing agreements. For the most part, 
investors showed most interest in extractive industries, particularly forestry, 
petroleum, nickel, tin and the like.?® So far, the same has been true as a 
result of the Foreign Investment Law. Recently, a contract was signed with 


74The government instructed the Bappenas (the national planning body) to draw up a 
five year plan as a follow-up to the stabilization and rehabilitation program, and it should 
be ready to be presented to Parliament by January 1968. 

15Business News, April 10, 1967. 

16A separate agreement was signed between the Indonesian and American govern- 
ments guaranteeing prospective American investors to Indonesia. 

*7If the Indonesian government had hoped to influence the Paris meeting, it must have 
been disappointed. Even so, the bill was one of a series of measures designed to restore 
confidence in Indonesia and probably helped determine the decision to grant credits at 
Amsterdam. 

18At the same time, as we shall see below, foreign investment itself will later present 
problems in terms of dividend payments—another burden on the balance of payments. 

**For a discussion of the production sharing contracts, see J. Gibson, “Production 
Sharing,” Bulletin, A.N.U., Nos. 3 and 4, February and June, 1966. è 
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the American company, Freeport Sulphur, for exploration for copper in 
West Irian. France and Holland are interested in forestry in Sumatra and 
Sulawesi, while Japan wants to expand its operations in the same field in 
Kalimantan. Several European countries, Japan and the United States are 
interested in nickel in South Sulawesi. Such reports are mentioned almost 
daily in the Indonesian press; whether they will result in actual contract is 
another matter,”° but it is noticeable that in most cases they do relate to the 
primary sector.”} 

It may well be argued that we are witnessing a revival of the pre-war 
experience. Exploration for minerals in remote areas, such as the exploration 
for copper in the Ertsberg region in West Irian, will most certainly lead to 
the creation of petroleum-industry type enclaves with little or no backwash 
effects on the region as a whole.?* The same may occur with the expansion of 
the forestry industry in remote areas in both Kalimantan and Sumatra. All 
of them are designed to increase Indonesian exports and foreign exchange 
earnings net of dividend payments. If Indonesia is to benefit from such 
investments, it is therefore imperative that the earnings from them be linked 


with a development program. General Suharto acknowledged this point when 
he said: 


In the final analysis all programs and strategies for our economy and 
development must result in the building-up of our own capacity to fulfil 
our own needs by our own efforts by utilizing our own natural re- 
sources which at the present time are still unexploited.?3 


While it is true that foreign investors have shown a definite preference 
for investment in primary industry for exports, some have expressed in- 
terest elsewhere. The United States, France and Japan have indicated a 
willingness to invest in the expansion of the fertilizer plant in Palembang, 
while the United States has already approached the Department of Basic 


*°A Foreign Investment Board (F.I.B.) was established by the government at Presid- 
ium level for those projects which involve the decision of various departments. The 
F.L.B. has a secretariat and is assisted by a team of experts from the various departments. 
Departments themselves also have teams of experts to consider foreign investment mat- 
ters. Some of the projects which involve only one department can be decided upon by the 
department concerned. Once an agreement is reached between a prospective investor and 
the Indonesian government, a letter of intention of temporary agreement is signed. The 
prospective investor should implement this agreement within 90 days. If it is not done, 
then the letter of intention will be cancelled automatically. The government can also 
ask the prospective investor to deposit a certain amount of foreign exchange if there 
are some doubts about his reliability. 

*The governments of both the United States and West Germany have laws protecting 
private investors against political risks (contrast this with the situation in Holland, 
n. 10, above). 

*2The development of the Palembang Residency in South Sumatra was probably due 
more to the rapid expansion of the smallholder rubber industry between 1910-1939, than 
to the arrival of Shell and Stanvac. Furthermore, the oil towns of Sungai Gerong and 
Pladju were self-contained communities for Stanvac and Shell employees and probably 
oontributed little to the growth of Palembang, the regional capital. 

** Business News, April 10, 1967, our emphasis. 
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and Light Industries concerning the possibility of establishing a new ferti- 
lizer plant somewhere in Java. In both cases, the usefulness of such plants 
depends on the success of the government’s agricultural program on both 
the estates and small holdings. In particular, the policy of encouraging the 
peasant to increase his rice output by using fertilizers (among other things) 
is at present frustrated by the ratio between rice and fertilizer: it is simply 
not profitable for the peasant to use fertilizers.** 

Some large Australian companies, especially those supplying spare parts 
and other automotive equipment, are very much interested in exploring the 
possibility of setting up joint ventures in this industrial sector. The United 
States and France may open discussions on the creation of a motor vehicle 
factory, while the Dutch have shown interest in the setting up of an electric 
light bulb factory. Hong Kong meanwhile has proposed a maintenance and 
overhaul project for aircraft. Foreign banks which want to establish a 
branch in Indonesia have a reasonable chance of being allowed to operate 
as a result of the present government view that the existence of branches of 
foreign banks will facilitate foreign investment. A few foreign banks seem 
to have filed application to the Indonesian government, one of them num- 
bered among the biggest banks in the world. 

- These possibilities are encouraging, but they are unlikely to relieve the 
Indonesian Government from the responsibility for at least encouraging its 
own nationals to invest in Indonesian development. If indigenous entrepre- 
neurs are not forthcoming in sufficient numbers, the government itself may 
have to sponsor industrial and agricultural development. In thise case, we 
may have to wait a year until the completion of the present rehabilitation 
and stablization program. 

Since the Second World War, little hope has been held out for substantial 
domestic private investment in countries like Indonesia. Although such in- 
vestment has often been regarded with suspicion, it does bring with it mana- 
gerial and technical personnel, and most contracts include clauses obliging 
the investor to train indigenous personnel. Pessimism regarding the avail- 
ability of private capital has continued until the present time and such an 
attitude conditioned response to the Pacific Industrial Conference held in 
Sydney, Australia, April 13-15, 1967. This Conference is organized once in 
four years by the Stanford Research Institute and is attended by members 
of the top business enterprises in the world, representing giant business and 
industrial organizations (including shipping, banks). Among the persons 
attending the Conference were the president of the Bank of America, the 
president of Shell and the president of Qantas. 

One of the decisions of the Conference was to send a group of top busi- 
ness and industrial people to conduct a study into the ways in which private 
business might be able to assist in Indonesia’s economic development. This 
group will visit Indonesia after a small advance party from the Stanford 


*4Tbid., April 7, 1967. : 
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Research Institute has drafted a program in cooperation with private busi- 
ness groups in Indonesia, with assistance from the Indonesian government. 
This is quite an important decision from the point of view of generating 
the support of influential businessmen with international reputations. An- 
other significant decision made during the visit to Australia of a trade mis- 
sion of private businessmen from Indonesia was the setting up of an In- 
donesian-Australian Association as a start to studying the possibilities of 
economic relations (trade, industrial, etc.) between the two countries. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Since May, 1967—apart from the meeting in June at Scheveningen, Hol- 
land, where the Western creditors endorsed the decision of the previous 
meeting and expressed approval of the conduct of Indonesia’s economic 
policies—the Suharto government has focused its attention more than ever 
before on measures designed to get the economy on its feet again. In par- 
ticular, it has been concerned with policies directed to making the best use 
of foreign exchange, both from exports and from foreign credits. 

Exports were remarkably high during the first half of 1967, in spite of the 
unsettled conditions. The anti-Chinese campaign early in the year seemed to 
have had little effect on the flow of exports. An annual rate of $513 million 
on the basis of the January-June figures compares favorably with the 1966 
performance, although a lot can happen between now and the end of the year. 
At the moment, however, the data on legal exports do not seem consistent 
with reports of smuggling, estimated at $100-130 million by one source. Un- 
til we have seen data on the volume of exports, we prefer to reserve judgment 
on the seriousness of illegal exports. l 

Realized imports to June were $291 million. Part of this includes imports 
financed by foreign credits (B.E.-K.), and apparently the government has 
experienced difficulties in selling all the credits made available. This merely 
demonstrates the old adage that development is first and foremost an internal 
problem. Obtaining foreign credits may not always be easy, but when such 
credits are finally granted the next step may be even more difficult, i.e., find- 
ing appropriate means of using them to the best advantage. 

The B.E. system, whereby the bulk of foreign exchange from all sources is 
made available to the import sector with as few restrictions as possible and 
largely at a rate determined on the free market, is the present government’s 
solution to the problem of foreign exchange allocation. A total of $108 mil- 
lion in foreign credits was initially made available to the government, of 
which $43.5 million were sold in the first seven months of this year. The 
government also signed contracts for a further $69 million in credits, so for 
the last five months of this year $130 million are available as B.E.-K. To dis- 
pose of this amount, the government will have to sell an average of $1 million 
a day, which seems rather high compared to the current rate. In order to 
speed up sales, the government has relaxed its tight money policy and is 
offerirg more lenient terms to importers using the B.E.-K, including a re- 


an 
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duction in the amount of pre-payment (as we recommended in n. 12, above). 
It may well be that credit restrictions to the import sector as a whole may 
have to be eased to ensure a free flow of imports, and that the government 
will have to revise its attitude to the import sector as a factor in the develop- 
ment process. 

Easing credit for B.E.-K was a minor item in the series of regulations is- 
sued on July 28th last. It would be out of place to attempt to analyze the new 
regulations in detail here; instead we will confine ourselves to a few general 
comments insofar as they affect the argument in our discussion above. The 
fluctuating exchange rate implicit in the B.E. system is retained and the over- 
all effect of the regulations is to give added incentives to exporters. In gen- 
eral, the exporter will get more of his earnings in the form of B.E. certifi- 
cates which he can then sell to importers. More B.E. to the exporters (B.E.-E) 
means that there will be less B.E. available from the government’s foreign 
exchange fund. Other things being equal, the rate for the B.E.-E should fall. 
(or rise less rapidly than it has in the past few months), since it is deter- 
mined by forces of supply and demand. On balance, the government expects 
that exporters will get more income regardless of what happens to the rate, 
because of the substantial increase in their B.E. holdings. 

On balance, it is difficult to assess the effect of the increase in amount 
of B.E.-E on the import sector. “Other things” are not usually equal, and we 
cannot imagine a fall in the rate. Much will depend on the rate of inflation. 
A fluctuating exchange rate is highly dangerous if it operates during infla- 
tionary periods. The exchange rate is pushed up by the general upward 
trend in prices and itself adds to the inflationary pressures. The Bukti Ekspor 
system of 1957-58 is an excellent example of when not to have fluctuating 
exchange rates. Over the past few months, the Suharto government has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the rate of inflation considerably, but the situation is 
still precarious. 

Foreign credits help to reduce the inflationary pressures by providing 
a steady flow of imports (in theory, at least) and keeping costs down. Incen- 
tives to exporters may result in increased foreign exchange earnings from 
exports, depending on the internal supply elasticities. The government is 
either making a heroic attempt to cure Indonesia’s economic ills with a for- 
eign exchange policy based on a fluctuating exchange rate (and extremely 
dependent on foreign credits) or it is being rather over-confident. Time 
alone will render the verdict. 


CONCLUSION 


The immediate foreign exchange difficulties have not yet been overcome, 
but the basis for a solution has been laid with a moratorium and rescheduling 
of debts and the offer of new credits. At the same time, preparations are 
underway for tackling the longer-term issues. Export earning capacity must 
be increased together with the development of import substitutes. The far- 
eign investment law is designed to attract outside capital, but there gan be 
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no guarantee that the current interest shown by overseas investors will have 
concrete results.?® On the other hand, the government has so far been con- 
centrating on the short-term problems of stabilization and rehabilitation. In 
the meantime, however, it is known that the government is also preparing 
a five-year plan scheduled to start in 1969, contingent upon the success of the 
current short-term efforts. Foreign exchange is likely to be a scarce com- 
modity well into the next decade. A government determined to implement 
economic policies for development is more likely to receive outside assist- 
ance than one which ignores economic issues. 


APPENDIX 
Balance of Payment 1967 (estimated) 
(in million US$) 


Exports (£.0.b.) o.ccccccscecescccceccceeceoeose. DNIE US$ 535 
i Exports other than oi)... ...sccsscccsssscsseesessneeceseosscessoeessuessesssessesssueseeee 4735 
i Ol E r a a a E e RNEL 60 
ATs) oles LBE Colm ac E RIC T ORE en ari 600 minus 
i. B.E. Imports (incl ADG) ounce ccececnecceccssceceeeceeecesetcneeececesseesereceeceees 298 ” 
ii. Foreign Credit/Grants 00... cscescecceecseceeccecseecesonssnesnesovscnenesenasessnesusenecons 212 ” 
iii. Foreign Exchange Fund IMPOTis..- -ee iaeei oere oaee reee rra 65 ” 
Ie Othore -sitan a a aaa te TOR A 
r a (TEE) E E ett oh eee Pe oat hs, 132 ” 
i Freight and iNSUTaNCe... omilili i] rr aeran 33. CO” 
ii. Other transportation 200.0. teceeecesccoececececenecetececteotenseeertetemeenaee 1 " 
iii. Investment imcome «2.0.0... ssse--ccececcccececcoceusncesensecnesessenereesteeeeccesseeoeeeseeee 15." 
BV... “GOVEYDMNGN no he ek TE te le ae 30 ” 
ve- Uther SOrviGes aae a eit At aN A nce 39 ” 
Net Current Accoun ticccice oo ee oe ae 197 
Capital and transfer payments... ..scssecccceccssecccecesscesesserscscessnecenaceeescoetesecerescece 212 
i Official loans and grants (pipe line from previous years)................ 40 
ii, Official loans and grants (new commitments im the year)................. 172 
iii, Private non-monetary capital...u...........ccccecsssssccseessecseenece-soessesenseseceee 5 
iv. Payment to Shell Oi] Comparry noes cceceeceeeeeecneceeesaseeeensneeeee 25" 
ie MONS oiea a a a Bn. 20 
Net errors and OMisSiONS...........-...ccccceccseeeeccovesenccecceeneecunsnccuscenauenceneessornnyrocecececeoes — 
Total (capital and current account) .....o-a-n-00000000000000000nnena nenet aaaeeeaeo oe neoaeae o 15 
Monetary movements 
k UPA SOS NION ina NN a A 
ji. Short-term liabilities (increases) 00... ee ese aeeceeeceececceceeeceecetoneceee — 


iii. Short-term assets (increases) .W..0.....-c-ccscscsscereneecseesssesesecceeessceneeneeeeees — 
(Source: Bank Negara Indonesia Unit I) 


"See also “The Cheerful Science,” The Economist, April 22-28, 1967, p. 345. 
J. PANGLAYKIM is a member of the Faculty of Economics, University of Indonesia: 
now on leave at Australian National University, School of Pacific Studies, Economics 
Department. K. D. THOMAS is a Lecturer in the Department of Economics, La Trobe 
University, Bundoora, Melbourne. 





JAPAN'S TWO KOREAS POLICY AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF KOREAN UNIFICATION* 
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The stormy winds that blew over the Korean straits for nearly 
two decades subsided with the conclusion of the Japanese-Korean normaliza- 
tion treaties of October, 1965. But the waves in the straits dividing Japan 
from Korea and the Asian continent are still too rough to cross over; it may 
take years for these two neighbors to exchange an amicable dialogue without 
hesitation and prejudice. Considering the long-standing bitterness and in- 
tense animosity of the pre-treaty era, the achievements during the first year 
of the treaty were truly remarkable, especially in the area of cultural and 
economic cooperation. It is surprising to find out how rapidly the mood of 
a people can change in such a short span of time. They may not regard each 
other as trusted friends or allies, but each has begun to realize that its next 
door neighbor is not the villain he was formerly reputed to be. Yet there 
are still many issues which might severely disturb the future development of 
the relationship. One of these is, no doubt, Japan’s two Koreas policy. 

Many Japanese claim that by solidifying the existing dividing line be- 
tween North and South, the normalization treaties would tend to obstruct 
the possible unification of Korea.? They also maintain that the national in- 
terests of Japan dictate that it pursue its present two Koreas policy rather 
than a one Korea policy aimed at developing South Korea as a firm friend 
and eventual ally. Furthermore, they insist that the renunciation of the two 
Koreas policy would antagonize the Korean people and increase tensions in 
Northeast Asia; they fear that the treaties would drag Japan too far into 
Korean problems and, as a consequence, Japan would not be able to extricate 
itself from a general conflict in Asia.? This paper attempts to analyze the 
validity of these arguments and, in particular, to examine the exact nature 
of Japan’s two Koreas policy and its impact on the unification of Korea. 

Although Japanese and Korean newspapers, academic journals and gov- 


*A part of this paper was read at the March 1967 meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Asian Studies. The author wishes to thank the Far Eastern and Russian Institute 
of the University of Washington for assistance which helped make his study possible. 

1Sakamoto Yoshikazu, “Nihon Gaiko heno Teigen” (Advice to Japanese Diplomacy), 
Sekai, April, 1964, pp. 56-66. ws 

2Fto Shinkichi, “Hi-Kainyu no Ronli” (The Logic of Nonintervention), Chi Koron, 
August, 1965, pp. 50-63. For a Communist point of view, see Hatata Shigeo, “Nikkan 
Kaidan to Ajia Shinryaku” (The Japan-Korea Negotiation and Asian Aggression), 
Zen Ei, October, 1965, pp. 117-23. For a Socialist Party viewpoint, see “Nikkan Joyaku 
o Kaibu suru” (Anatomy of the Japan-Korea Treaty), Shakaito, October, 1965,gpp. 4-20. 
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ernment officials frequently refer to Japan’s two Koreas policy, they do not 
define the term. They apparently take it for granted that any sensible man 
can understand the term without further explanation. Thus, they use it cas- 
ually and without consistency. Sometimes the term is used to imply the 
eventual recognition of the two existing regimes in Korea as separate enti- 
ties, namely the Republic of Korea (ROK) and the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea (DPRK), as in the case of Japan’s “one China and one 
Taiwan” policy. More often it implies the policy of Seikei Bunri—under 
which Japan officially recognizes the ROK, but not the DPRK, while con- 
tinuously trading with both. In this case, the meaning of the term is similar 
to that of Japan’s two China policy. 

The term Futatsu no Chosen (two Koreas) seems to embrace three im- 
portant assumptions: first, that the Japanese government officially recog- 
nizes the South Korean government as “the only lawful government” in 
Korea; second, that the recognition of the South Korean government does 
not automatically preclude the future recognition of the North Korean gov- 
ernment; and third, that since Japan cannot ignore the de facto existence 
of the Northern regime, it is desirable to maintain some relations, either for- 
mal or informal, with North Korea. The confusion arises mainly from this 
third point. On the one hand, the leftists in Japan use the term in the sense 
of establishing a political relationship with the two regimes on an equal 
basis, that is, maintaining economic and cultural relations with both regimes 
without recognizing either of them officially until the formation of a unified, 
independent and democratic government of Korea.® On the other hand, the 
rightists use the term purely in the sense of Seikei Bunri, since they assume 
that the lega! status of the ROK and the DPRK is quite different. They feel 
that while the DPRK does not deserve the official recognition of Japan, 
some cultural and economic relations with North Korea should be main- 
tained because the jurisdiction of the ROK is limited only to the area where 
it has effective control.* 

The source of this confusion can be traced ultimately to the ambivalent 
attitude of the Japanese government toward the North Korean regime. Dur- 
ing the period of the “low posture” diplomacy of Prime Minister Ikeda 
Hayato (1960-1964), Ikeda himself often emphasized that the Japanese 
government did not and would not ignore the de facto existence of the North- 
ern regime, implying that Japan would negotiate with the Northern regime 
someday to settle the pending issues between the two governments.” At this 
time, Ikeda’s two Koreas policy was regarded in South Korea as a Japanese 


8Ishino Hisao, “Beigun Tettaiga Toitsu eno Michi” (The Withdrawal of American 
Forces is the Read to the Unification), Shakaito, July, 1965, pp. 11-13. 

‘Tanaka Naokichi, “Futatsu no Chosen to Nikkan Seijoka” (Two Koreas and the 
Japan-Korea Normalization), Kokusai Mondai, No. 62 (May, 1965), pp. 37-43. 

’See Ikeda’s statements to the Foreign Relations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in Asahi Shinbun, August 29, 1962. 
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bargaining technique in the negotiation of the normalization treaties, spe- 
cifically in the hope of curbing the excessive demands of South Korea in the 
claims and fishing issues. Naturally, the South Korean government strongly 
opposed these policy statements on the ground that Japan was “a fence 
sitter” in the struggle of the free world against Communism, seeking only 
its own economic interest. The South Korean leaders also charged that Japan 
was taking advantage of the division in Korea. Protests were lodged, but 
there was little the ROK could do about it as long as the Japanese govern- 
ment allowed trade with North Korea. The South Koreans hoped that with 
the conclusion of the normalization treaties, Japan would be morally bound 
to correct its two Koreas policy by severing its trade with North Korea. 

At the negotiation table, the ROK persistently maintained that it was the 
only lawful Korean government, having jurisdiction over not only South 
Korea but also North Korea.” However, in the face of vehement opposition 
at home, the supposedly more determined Sato government became ex- 
tremely cautious about the wording of the agreements and wanted to choose 
flexible terminology by which it could more easily defend its policy of 
normalizing relations with South Korea as well as its stand on the status of 
the two Korean regimes. 

The results of the hard bargaining with South Korea are reflected in the 
carefully worded phrases used in the “Treaty on Basic Relations between 
Japan and the Republic of Korea.” Here, the two governments agree that 
they shall establish diplomatic and consular relations and exchange diplo- 
matic envoys with ambassadorial rank. The treaty also affirms that all 
treaties and agreements concluded on or before August 22, 1910 between 
the Empire of Korea and the Empire of Japan, including the Korea-Japan 
Annexation Treaty, shall be “null and void.” As for the status of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, Article III of the treaty affirms that “the Government of the 
Republic of Korea is the only lawful government in Korea as specified in the 
resolution 195 (III) of the United Nations General Assembly.”® 

At a glance, Article III seems unambiguous and acceptable to both sides 
without reservation, since Japan is a member of the United Nations and the 
Republic of Korea was created under the auspices of the United Nations. 
Yet the truth is that it took days of negotiations to insert the conditional 
phrase “as specified . . .” in the face of vehement opposition from the South 
Korean government. The wide chasm between the positions of the two gov- 


°See Yomiuri Shinbun, March 18, 1962 for the result of the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference held on March 12-16, 1962 between Ch’oe Dodk-shin and Kosaka Zentaro. 

™Naozaki Mitsuharu, Nikkan Késho (Japan-Korea Negotiation) (Tokyo: Nibon Ko- 
kusai Mondai Kenkyu Sho, 1962), pp. 56-57. Win Yong-sdk, Hanil Hoetam Sipsa 
Nyén (Fourteen Years of Korea-Japan Negotiation) (Seoul: Sam Hwa Ch’ul P’an Sa, 
1955), pp. 34-35. 

8See Hanil Hoedam Paeksé (White Papers on the Japan-Korean Negotiation) (Seoul: 
R.O.K. Government publication, 1965), p. 23. 
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ernments is reflected in their markedly different interpretations of Article 
II.? 

In the debate of the Diet over ratification of the treaty, the Japanese gov- 
ernment tended to emphasize the conditional phrase. The Korean govern- 
ment, however, intentionally ignored the importance of the phrase by em- 
phasizing the words “the only lawful government in Korea.” F oreign Min- 
ister Lee Tong-W6n declared in a Special Committee meeting of the National 
Assembly that Article III would not limit the jurisdiction of ROK in any 
way, and that the illegal control of the Northern area by a puppet regime 
was “merely a temporary physical phenomenon” since “the legality of its 
existence was negated internationally.”1° He emphasized that “with the con- 
clusion of this treaty the government of Japan hereafter could not establish 
any legal relationship with North Korea such as diplomatic relations or an 
exchange of diplomatic representatives, without abrogating this treaty it- 
self.”"1 Vice Minister Moon Dék-Chu observed that by accepting Article III, 
the Japanese government officially recognized the territory of ROK “as 
specified in our constitution.”!2 As Article III of the ROK constitution 
specifically stipulates that the territory of the Republic of Korea consists of 
the whole Korean peninsula and its accessory islands, the ROK government 
interpreted Japan’s acceptance of Article III of the treaty to mean that Japan 
confirmed ROK jurisdiction not only over South Korea but also North 
Korea. Minister Lee also pointed out that Article III was inserted “particu- 
larly in the consideration that Japan should not hereafter take the two 
Koreas policy as Burma and India had.”13 The ROK government further 
contended that the Japan-Korea treaty was fundamentally different from 
the Japan-Nationalist China treaty of 1952 in its treatment of territorial 
jurisdiction, because the Japan-China treaty limited the jurisdiction of the 
Republic of China explicitly to the area where the Nationalists maintained 
effective control.14 

From the above statements of South Korean leaders it is clear that the 
Korean government envisaged that J apan hereafter would recognize only 
the ROK and refrain from maintaining any relations with the Northern 
regime, 

On the other hand, the Japanese government argued that Article III must 
be interpreted in the light of the General Assembly resolution 195 (III) and 


°For an official South Korean interpretation, see Hanil Hoedam Paeksé, op. cit., pp. 
15-24. For the Japanese, see Tanita Masami, Tatsumi Nobuo and Takechi Hideo (eds.), 
Nikkan Joyaku to Kokunai Ho no Kaisetsu (Japan-Korea Treaty and Interpretation 
of Domestic Laws) (Tokyo: Okura Sho, 1966), pp. 15-17. 

*’Dong-A Ilbo, August 9, 1965. 

“Ibid, 

127bid., August 10, 1965. 

**Ibid., August 11, 1965. i 

Ibid., August 11, 1965. For Article X of the Treaty of Peace between the Republic 
of China and Japan, see: Hanil Kwangge Ch’amko Munsõjip (Collection of Reference 
Documents on Japan-Korea Relations) (Seoul: Oemu pu, 1958), p. 83. 
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must not be construed to specify the jurisdiction of the treaty application 
area.15 The Foreign Minister of Japan, Shiina Etsusaburo, unreservedly 
stated in the Diet that “as far as this treaty is concerned the problem of North 
Korea is still in the state of carte blanche. The area of the treaty application 
is limited only to the area where the present jurisdiction of South Korea 
extends.”16 He also refuted the ROK interpretation with the statement that 
“the treaty has nothing to do with the ROK constitution.” He made it clear 
that the Japanese government will interpret the jurisdiction of the ROK only 
“as specified in the General Assembly resolution, in other words, south of 
the cease-fire line.”17 Prime Minister Sato Eisaku also indicated that al- 
though Japan could not maintain diplomatic relations with North Korea be- 
cause of this treaty, his government could take the same attitude or posture 
toward North Korea “as before because he could not ignore the existence of 
the North Korean regime.” He declared that Japan could not negate “the 
fact that another authority is actually controlling North Korea.” He prom- 
ised that he would deal with North Korea “on a case by case basis.” 13 Thus, 
the Japanese government refused to accept the South Korean interpretations 
and made it clear that Japan would maintain informal relations with North 
Korea even though they would not officially recognize the DPRK. 

When objectively examined, Japan’s interpretation of Article IIT seems 
more appropriate than South Korea’s because resolution 195 (III) of the 
United Nations General Assembly specifically declares that: 

There has been established a lawful government (the government of 

the Republic of Korea), having effective control and jurisdiction over 

that part of Korea where the Temporary Commission was able to ob- 

serve and consult and in which the great majority of the people of all 

Korea reside; that this government is based on elections which were a 

valid expression of the free will of the electorate of that part of Korea 

and which were observed by the Temporary Commission; and that this 

is the only such government in Korea.19 
A provision of a treaty should be interpreted in the light of the whole ar- 
ticle, not in the light of certain parts which might give favorable considera- 
tions to only one of the contracting parties. In this case, the intention of the 
Japanese government is clear: it wanted the conditional phrase inserted in 
order to block any deliberate misinterpretation of Article III by the South 
Korean government. 

Because Article III means entirely different things to each contracting 
party, many Japanese scholars and leftists question the validity of the 


Tanita Masami, et al., op. cit., p. 16. 

1°Statement on August 5, 1965. For a further statement on October 15, see: Kokkai 
Nenkan: 1966 (Annual of the Diet) (Tokyo: Kokkai Nenkan Kanko Kai, 1966), p. 159. 

17Chuo Koron, December, 1965, p. 161. 

18Statement in the House of Representatives on October 21, 1965. Kokkai Nenkan: 
1965, p. 169. 

19Hanil Kwangge Ch’amko Munséjip, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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treaty.2° However, because Article III was a compromise between the Jap- 
anese and Korean negotiators, based upon the political climate in their re- 
spective countries, it was deliberately phrased to pacify the opposition par- 
ties in their respective nations. Thus, the different interpretations reflect the 
equally divergent public feelings in the two countries. To the governments 


of Japan and Korea, the problem of interpreting the treaty’s provisions was . 


not so important compared to the overwhelming necessity of normalizing 
diplomatic relations. 

The fact is that the vague, undefined and ambivalent attitude of the J ap- 
anese government toward the North Korean regime will, no doubt, cloud 
the relationship between Japan and the ROK in the years to come. For ex- 
ample, immediately after the exchange of ratification, the countries encoun- 
tered more concrete and immediate problems in the interpretation of the 
treaties. ° 

Tension arose when the two Koreas policy became increasingly evident 
in Japan’s treatment of Korean nationals. In August of 1945 there were 
roughly two million Koreans in Japan. Most of them had come to J apan as 
manual laborers in the mining and war industries as part of Japan’s general 
wartime mobilization. Most of them were repatriated to Korea after the 
war, but about 600,000 refused repatriation and chose to remain in Japan.2! 
‘Although the Japanese government does not know the exact number of 
Koreans residing in Japan because many Koreans have illegally re-entered 
Japan, the number there today is still estimated to be around 570,000. The 
majority of them are unskilled laborers with a very low standard of living.?2 
They are generally regarded as undesirable elements in J apanese society. 
Furthermore, the influence of the Communist Party is very strong among 
this minority group. Nevertheless, from the ROK’s point of view they are 
nationals of the Republic of Korea because the ROK claims to be the only 
lawful government for the Korean people and its nationality law adopts the 
principle of jus sanguinis for determining Korean nationality.2# 

The ROK and the Japanese government reached an agreement on the legal 
status of the Koreans residing in Japan as a part of the normalization 
treaties. According to the “Agreement Concerning Legal Status and Treat- 


*°See the statement in the Diet on Oct. 15 of Yamamoto K@ichi, a Socialist, in Kokkai 
Nenkan: 1966, p. 159. For the official statement of the Socialist Party on the treaty’s 
nonrecognition policy, see: Seisaku Shiryo No. 84 (January, 1965), p. 4; and Ishimoto 
Yasuo, “Nikkan Joyaku eno Jutaina Gimon” (Important Questions on the J apan-Korea 
Treaty) , Sekai, December, 1965, p. 31. 

“Morita Kazuo, Sitji kara mita Zainichi Chosenjin (The Koreans Residing in Japan 
from the Views of Statistics) (Tokyo: Gaimusho Ajia Kyoku, 1960), p. 7. For a Korean 
point of view, see Pak Chaeil, Zainichi Chosenjin ni kansuru Sogojosa Kenkyu (A 
Comprehensive Study on the Koreans Residing in Japan) (Tokyo: Shin Kigen Sha, 
1957), p. 37. 

For statistics of the Ministry of Justice, see: Sekai, May 1965, p. 120. For a more 
detailed study, see: Morita Kazuo, op. cit., pp. 9-23. 

"For the principle of jus sanguinis see Article 2 of the nationality law promulgated 
on December 20, 1958, Pébjén (Statute at Large) (Seoul: Hyonam Sa, 1960), p. 36. 
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ment of Korean Nationals Residing in Japan,”?* Japan hereafter will ensure 
a stable legal status for Korean nationals in Japan and will provide adequate 
educational opportunities and equal treatment for them. Permanent resi- 
dence will be assured for Korean nationals who have resided in Japan since 
before the close of World War IJ, and for their second and third generation 
.descendants. In view of the fact that their status differs from that of other 
foreign nationals, the treaty is more lenient concerning the deportation of 
Koreans. The category of those who may be deported is confined to a mini- 
mum, including only those who have committed various felonies, treason, 
crimes involving narcotics and crimes against the heads of foreign nations 
ui their envoys. Those Korean nationals who may wish to return to their 
homeland, after giving up permanent residence in Japan, will be allowed to 
remit home up to $10,000 in U.S. currency, while the amount of remittance 
byenationals of other foreign countries is limited to $5,000. However, the 
treaty is applicable only to those who have registered or intend to register 
as nationals of the Republic of Korea. 

Complicated problems arise from the fact that less than 200,000 out of 
the estimated 600,000 Koreans have registered as nationals of the ROK, 
while the remaining majority has registered as nationals of the DPRK.*® 
Some wanted to be neutral in their choice of nationality, so they simply reg- 
istered as Koreans and refrained from participating in either the ROK’s 
Mindan organization or the DPRK-oriented Choren organization. The prob- 
lem is further complicated by the fact that even those who registered as 
nationals of the ROK were hesitant to apply for permanent residence. They 
feared that in the process of doing so the Japanese authorities would detect 
their past tax evasions or the shadowy circumstances under which they had 
entered Japan. Since the conclusion of the treaty less than 20,000 Koreans 
have applied for permanent residence, even though the Japanese authorities 
originally expected to receive at least 5,000 applications a month.?® 

Of course those who registered as nationals of the DPRK do not want to 
obtain permanent residence under this treaty. They persistently demand that 
Japan should conclude a separate agreement with the DPRK to settle their 
legal status in Japan. Here also, the attitude of the Japanese government be- 
came ambivalent. Prime Minister Sato testified in the Diet that his govern- 
ment would urge Koreans to change their nationality to the Republic of 
Korea, but would not refuse to change their nationality from the ROK 


24For the official interpretation of this agreement, see: Tanita Masami, et al., op. cit., 
pp. 71-87. 

25The figure varies according to the source of information. As of 1964, according 
to a South Korean source, 230,000 out of the 575,000 Koreans residing in Japan had 
registered with the South Korean organization of Mindan, about 170,000 had registered 
with the North Korean organization of Choren, and another 170,000 remained neutral. 
Hanil Hoedam Paeks6, op. cit., p. 34. On the other hand, The Japan Times estimated 
that in 1963, of the 643,000 foreigners in Japan, 569,178 were Koreans, and of these 
375,124 were registered as North Koreans, 194,051 as South Koreans, and the rest 
remained neutral. The Japan Times, June 13, 1963. : 

28Dong-A Ilbo, December 19, 1966. , n 
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(Kankoku) to the DPRK (Chosen).?7 Thus, again, the Sato government 
clearly admitted the existence of the DPRK and implied that the Korean 
nationals in Japan are entitled to choose the nationality of the DPRK by 
their own free will. But the problem is, how differently will the Japanese gov- 
ernment treat North Korean nationals from South Koreans, because the 
DPRK is legally non-existent to the Japanese government. It can be ex- 
pected that Japan will treat them just the same as other foreign nationals. 
But, where will it deport those North Korean nationals who commit a de- 
portable crime? They may be deported to North Korea, but this action will 
certainly create tensions between Japan and South Korea. On the other 
hand, suppose the Japanese government applies more lenient deportation re- 
quirements to North Korean nationals than to South Koreans; then, the 
already hesitant South Koreans will change their nationality to North 
Korea. Whichever way the Japanese government turns, it is bound to en- 
tagonize the South Korean regime. 

Recently, Japan once more antagonized South Korea by renewing the 
repatriation agreement with North Korea for one more year. Since 1959, 
the Japanese government has repatriated, through the Red Cross, more than 
85,000 Koreans to North Korea.?8 Despite the vehement protests of the 
ROK, Japan defends its repatriation policy on humanitarian grounds as 
well as on the grounds of the United Nations’ “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights,” which urges all nations to respect free choice of residence 
and travel.?® The desire of certain Koreans to return to North Korea is no 
doubt caused by the possibility of better opportunities in North Korea as 
well as the unbearably hard life in Japan.” They are also intoxicated by 
excessive North Korean propaganda which promises steady jobs, security, 
better opportunities and free education. Since the North Korean government 
has taken advantage of this repatriation as a major propaganda weapon, 
there tends to be created a misguided image of North Korea as a true para- 
dise of the working class and South Korea as a kind of hell since it cannot 
even attract its own people. South Korean leaders and intellectuals are es- 
pecially embarrassed by the fact that while hundreds of thousands of East 
Germans have chosen to cross to West Germany, more than one-seventh of 
the Korean nationals residing in Japan have already gone to North Korea 
and are continuously going even though the number has decreased sub- 
stantially. To the South Koreans, this exodus reflects the insincere attitude 


27Statement at the House of Representatives on October 21, 1965. Kokkai Nenkan: 
1966, p. 173. The Japanese government holds that those who do not take ROK na- 
tionality shall be treated as foreigners who have lost Japanese nationality. Tanita 
Masami, et al., op. cit., p. 76. 

Asahi Shinbun, January 23, 1966. According to South Korean sources, the exact 
number of repatriates is around 80,000. Wén Yong-sok, op. cit., p. 257. 

?°Naozaki Mitsuharu, op. cit., pp. 19-20. Also: Robert E. Asher, et al., The United 
Nations and Promotion of the General Welfare (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1957), pp. 664-67. 

. “For the living conditions of Koreans in Japan, see Morita Kazuo, op. cit., and Pak 
Chaeil, op. cit. 
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of the Japanese government toward the ROK and is unequivocal evidence 
of Japan’s two Koreas policy. 

Under these circumstances, it became a noisy issue in South Korea when 
the Japanese government refused to grant political asylum to Kim Kui-ha, 
a North Korean boxer. Kim sought political asylum in the Japanese 
embassy in Phnom Penh, Cambodia, where he was attending an athletic 
conference. Since he was one of the Korean repatriates from Japan and 
his wife is Japanese, South Koreans felt that the Japanese embassy should 
have granted asylum to him.®! But under pressure from the Cambodian 
government, which maintains close relations with North Korea, the Japa- 
nese ambassador surrendered him to Cambodian authorities and he was 
sent back to North Korea. This indecisive attitude of the Japanese govern- 
ment aroused strong resentment in South Korea, and once again Japan’s 
two Koreas policy became an anathema to the South Korean regime. The 
ROK closed its consulate in Cambodia immediately after this incident and 
lodged a strong protest to the Japanese government. Thus, this issue of 
handling Korean nationals will remain a thorny one between Japan and 
the two Koreas for some time to come. . 

Most Koreans seem to believe that Japan’s ambivalent attitude toward 
the DPRK has been motivated basically by a desire to trade with North 
Korea. They believe that economic motives form the major basis for Japan’s 
two Koreas policy. Both Korean and Japanese leftists, imbued with Marxist 
thought, find this idea easy to accept. Thus, Koreans accuse Japan of being 
“an economic animal,” a phrase coined by the Pakistani foreign minister.” 
Koreans strongly believe that economic profits dictate the Japanese be- 
havior and that Japan adopts any policy that benefits its economy, regard- 
less of its political and moral commitment to the free world. Whether this 
accusation is justifiable, however, is questioned in this paper. The answer 
may be found if one analyzes the patterns of North Korean trade in depth. 

Until April, 1961, trade between Japan and North Korea was practically 
non-existent. The Japanese government did not allow any direct trade with 
North Korea, and only a limited amount was carried. out through Hong 
Kong or Darien in Manchuria. This “no direct trade” policy was based 
on a decision made at a vice-ministers’ conference on the 24th of October, 
1955, that “the Japanese government shall not recognize any personal or 
material exchanges with the authorities in North Korea.”?? However, the 
policy was reversed in 1959 by Japan’s decision to repatriate the Koreans 
residing in Japan to North Korea for “humanitarian reasons.” This was 
partially intended as a slap in the face for the extreme, anti-Japanese 
Syngman Rhee regime. Then, with the emergence of the “low posture diplo- 
macy” of Ikeda, the policy was once more reversed in accordance with 


*1Dong-A Ilbo, December 15, 1966. 

*°Gaiko Jiho, No. 1031 (August, 1966), pp. 3-5. 

**“Nitcho Boeki ni okoeru Ketsai Mondai” (Problems of Transaction in the Japan- 
North Korean Trade), Nitcho Béeki, No. 43 (December, 1962), p. 2. e 
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the principle of Seikei Bunri. In April, 1961, the Japanese government 
relaxed its trade ban and allowed limited trade with North Korea, but strictly 
“on a barter system.”3* Direct trade was still prohibited; the transactions 
were made only through the media of a third nation, in most cases in 
France.®° 

This policy of “barter trade” effectively restricted the rapid expansion 
of trade with North Korea. However, under the pressure of the Japan-North 
Korea Trade Association and other interested businessmen, the “barter 
basis” restriction was revoked in November of 1962. Thereafter, trade be- 
tween Japan and North Korea was carried out in the same manner as trade 
with Red China. The Japanese policy did not allow free trade; govern- 
mental approval of the type of commodities traded was required, with per- 
mission being granted on the merit of each case. However, the relaxation 
of the trade ban and the subsequent change of policy from “no trade” to 
“restricted trade” seemed to reflect the change of mood in Japan from the 
hard line policy of Kishi to the softer Ikeda line. 

At the same time, the policy change strangely coincided with the begin- 
ning of the Seven Year Economic Plan in North Korea. The Seven Year 
Plan (1961-1967), which aims to achieve an increase of 320% in industrial 
production and 270% in the national income during the Plan Period,%° 
necessitated heayy investment in the primary and secondary sectors of the 
North Korean economy. North Korea expressed a desire to purchase most of 
the necessary equipment from Japan once its trade relationship with Japan 
had been normalized. As a first step, in 1961 North Korea wanted personal 
exchanges as well as to purchase two 10,000-ton freighters and a thermo- 
electric plant from Japan.?* Austria, the Netherlands and West Germany 
were also approached by North Korean authorities for the procurement of 
more ships, fertilizer and thermoelectric plants. In short, North Korea hoped 
to use its Seven Year Plan as a means to influence Japan’s two Koreas policy. 
At this time relations between North Korea and the Soviet Union were very 
strained because of ideological conflicts as well as the Soviet policy of selling 
the needed materials and machines at a much higher price than that of the 


947 bid. 

357bid., p. 3. The transactions were mainly executed through the North European 
Commercial Bank in Paris. 

*SDocuments of the Fourth Congress of the Workers’ Party of Korea (Pyongyang: 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1961), pp. 159-218. Recently, the Central Com- 
mittee of the KWP decided to extend the 7-year plan for three more years due to unex- 
pected increases in defense expenses. Asahi Shinbun, Oct. 11, 1966. 

“"Nitcho Boeki, No. 35 (December, 1961), pp. 6-7. According to a report of a 
Japanese trade mission to North Korea, North Korea also wanted to purchase several 
textile plants and the equipment for several television stations. At that time, the Japan- 
North Korea Trade Association (Nitcho Boeki Kai) envisioned that the trade volume 
pace Oa countries would increase to $100 million in a few years. Asahi Shinbun, 
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international market.?8 On the other hand, the Chinese industry could not 
meet North Korea’s industrial needs. Japan was the only place where North 
Korea could purchase what it needed at reasonable prices. Because of trans- 
portation expenses, the European market was only the second best choice. 

No doubt this situation influenced the Japanese government to open lim- 
ited trade with North Korea. Yet, Japan did not want and could not afford 
to antagonize South Korea and the United States by this sudden policy shift. 
In 1962, Japan’s trade with the U.S. still accounted for almost 30% (32% 
of its exports and 28% of its imports) of its total trade volume.*® Its trade 
with South Korea, although not very great, was substantial when compared 
to its trade with North Korea.*° The United States could express its resent- 
ment subtly by more energetically applying its “Buy American” policy to 
restrict the purchase of Japanese goods. Furthermore, the normalization of 
trade with North Korea would certainly have aborted the pending Japan- 
South Korea normalization negotiations. Thus, the Japanese government 


approached the North Korean trade problem with extreme caution and 
timidity. 





Japan’s Export* 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Total Export .............- $3,874 3,992 4,787 5,358 ‘6,579 8,310 
millions 
to ROK ......--.-20....--.-- 100 126 138 160 109 180 
to DPRK cdi l 4.5 4.9 5.3 11.2 16.5 
to Red China ............ 27 16 38 62 152 245 
to Formosa ..........------ 102 96 119 107 138 218 
Japan’s Import 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Total Import ............-- $3,727 4,924 4,546 5,565 6476 6,931 
millions 
from ROK ................-. 18.5 22 28 27 42 Al 
from DPRK. .............. 0 3.5 4.6 9.4 20.2 14.7 
from Red China.......... 20.7 30.9 46 74.6 157.7 224.7 
from Formosa ...........- 68.5 68 6l 123 141 159 


* AIl figures are based on Tstishd Haku Sho: 1961-1966 (White Paper of Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry) (Tokyo: Tsusan Sho, 1961-1967). 


88h ditorial, Rodong Shinbun, September 7, 1964. The editorial openly criticized the 
U.S.S.R. for its “much higher” prices as well as for taking away mineral resources 
from North Korea at “much lower” prices. See also Chosen Shiryo, Vol. IV, No. 10 
(October, 1964) , pp. 21-22. 

8°Tsasho Haku Sho (White Paper of the Ministry of International Trade and Indus- 
try) (Tokyo: Tsusan sho, 1963), p. 441. 

*°Tn 1962, the trade volume between Japan and South Korea was more than 17 times 
heavier than that between Japan and North Korea. Ibid., p. 224. od 
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The above chart shows that in 1960, before the initiation of direct trade 
on a “barter basis,” Japanese exports to North Korea amounted to little 
over US$1 million. Imports from North Korea were negligible—$8,000. 
However, after April, 1961, with the beginning of the “barter trade,” the 
trade volume increased rapidly, amounting to almost $8 million by the end 
of that year. Although Japan’s exports quadrupled, its imports increased by 
more than 400 times. In 1962, the trade did not expand too much because 
it was still restricted to the same “barter basis.” But with the elimination of 
barter restrictions in November of 1962, it once more gained momentum, 
amounting to almost $15 million in 1963. 

The year 1963 also initiated a new pattern in Japan-North Korea trade. 
In 1963, imports from North Korea exceeded Japanese exports to that coun- 
try by almost a 2 to 1 ratio. In 1964, the volume of trade doubled, amounting 
to $11 million in exports and $20 million in imports, with the imbalance be- 
tween exports and imports still remaining 2 to 1 in favor of the imports. 
With the initial signing of the first normalization treaty between J apan and 
South Korea in March, 1965, trade between Japan and North Korea suf- 
fered considerably. Although exports increased almost $5 million over the 
1964 level, imports decreased by almost the same amount, thus keeping the 
total trade volume at the level of the previous year ($31 million). Thus, the 
year 1965 was the first in which the upward swing ceased since trade be- 
tween the two countries opened in 1961.44 

During this time, Japanese trade with North Korea was naturally influ- 
enced by Japan’s own domestic economic conditions and by its considera- 
tion of the North Korean attitude. South Korea had little means to counter- 
act Japanese trade with North Korea except by calling Japan’s two Koreas 
policy “immoral” or “opportunist.” The epithets are understandable in 
view of the fact that the South Korean government is regularly spending 
over 30% of its total budget for military defense.*2 The Koreans believe 
that once South Korea is overrun by Communists, J apan will be in the same 
insecure position that South Korea is in now. Thus, the South Koreans pro- 
test that even though Japan need not help South Korea economically, she 
must at least refrain from helping North Korea’s economy. 

The logic of the South Korean government was readily understood by its 
American ally but not by the economy-oriented Ikeda government, whose 
main worry at that time was to control the overexpansion of J apan’s indus- 
try and the inflationary growth of its GNP. The J apanese were concerned 
that their overheated economy might have an adverse effect upon their 
small and minor industries. 


“Ibid., 1962-66, for all figures. 

‘The annual amount of national defense expenses rose from 2.5 billion in 1953 to 23 
billion in 1965—a 10-fold increase. The military defense budget accounted for 37% 
of the total budget in 1960, 35% in 1961, 36% in 1962, 32% in 1963, 34% in 1964, and 
25% in 1965. Korean Economy (Seoul: Ministry of Public Information, ROK, 1966), 
pp. 32-33. The figure for 1965 is based on Economic Statistic Yearbook: 1965 (Seoul: 
Bank gf Korea, 1965), p. 118. 
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In 1961, the total trade volume with South Korea was around $150 mil- 
lion, compared with $8 million with North Korea.*? But with the sharp rise 
in Japanese trade with North Korea, the ratio dropped to almost 5 to 1 by 
1964. In 1964, Japan’s trade with South Korea amounted to almost $100 
million ($109 million in exports and $42 million in imports), compared to 
$31 million with North Korea. In 1965, with the conclusion of the normaliza- 
tion treaty with South Korea, the total trading volume with South Korea 
increased to $221 million while the trade volume with the North remained 
the same as in the previous year. However, one important factor should be 
noted in the Japanese trade with South Korea—the constant trade imbalance 
in favor of Japanese exports. South Korea’s imports from Japan averaged 
five times more than her exports during the six year period 1960-1965, and 
the gap is steadily widening. In contrast, J apan’s imports from North Korea 
ustally exceeded the amount of her exports, except in the year 1965. This 
contrasting factor becomes more significant when one examines in greater 
detail the content of the trade. 

In 1965, South Korea imported from Japan $51 million in chemicals in- 
cluding fertilizers, $49 million worth of machinery, $41 million in light in- 
dustrial products and $36 million in textiles, amounting to more than 90% 
of its total imports. On the other hand, Japan’s imports from South Korea 
consisted mainly of $15 million in food stuffs such as fish and rice, $18 mil- 
lion in raw materials including pig iron and nonferrous metals, and about $5 
million worth of coal, amounting to more than 80% of its total imports from 
the ROK.44 This indicates that South Korea does not supply any vital ma- 
terials which the Japanese need badly for their industry. Instead, South 
Korea simply provides a good market for Japanese manufactured goods. 

North Korea’s major imports from Japan in 1965 were $3 million in 
chemicals including urea fertilizer, $7 million in steel products, $4 million 
worth of machinery and $1 million in synthetic fiber yarns, amounting to 
88% of its total imports. On the other hand, its major exports to Japan were 
$4 million in iron ore; $4.5 million in pig iron; $11 million in other metals 
such as zinc, lead, and copper; about $1 million in nonmetallic minerals; 
and $1 million worth of foodstuffs (mainly soybeans) —the total amounting 
to 80% of its exports.*® These statistics indicate that North Korea is im- 
portant to Japan not as a market for finished goods but as a supplier of 
mineral resources for Japanese industries. This may be one of the main 
reasons why Japan wishes to trade with North Korea in spite of vehement 
opposition from the South Korean government. The Japan-North Korea 
Trade Association has especially emphasized the availability in North Korea 


‘87 siisho Haku Sho, op. cit., 1964, pp. 590-91. See also: “1964 nendo Nitcho Boeki 
Jitseki to sono Tokucho” (1964 Japan-North Korea Trade and Its Characteristics) , 
Chosen Kenkyu, No. 39 (May, 1965), pp. 28-30. 

“Tsisho Haku Sho, op. cit., 1966, pp. 274-78. 

“SIbid., pp. 656-59. 
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of important mineral resources for Japanese industry, such as zinc, lead, 
copper and, especially, pig iron.*® 

Although South Korea hopes to see Japan’s trade with North Korea 
stopped, it does not want to jeopardize its own trade relationship with Japan 
by taking any drastic measures such as a unilateral stoppage of trade. In- 
deed, the South Koreans once tried this method in 1959 in hopes of stopping 
the Japanese repatriation of the Korean minority in Japan to North Korea. 
But this policy of Syngman Rhee caused a grave economic crisis in Korea 
while having little effect upon the Japanese economy. Since then, the Korean 
government has become increasingly cautious in using Japanese-Korean 
trade as a bargaining technique at the diplomatic table. 

No reasonable South Korean leader can ignore the fact that the Japanese 
economy is much too strong to be influenced by the South Korean economy. 
In 1965, Japan’s GNP became the fourth highest in the world, behind dnly 
the USA, the USSR and West Germany, while the GNP in South Korea was 
barely $2.6 billion. In the same year, Japan’s per capita income reached $682 
while that of South Korea was estimated at little over $100. Japan’s exports 
to South Korea in 1965 amounted to less than 1.5% of total Japanese exports 
($8,310 million). Japan’s imports from South Korea ($41 million) were 
negligible—0.6% of its total imports of $6,931 million.** To Japan, the 
South Korean market is not important at all. South Korean leaders should 
be reminded that the total budget of the South Korean government in 1965 
was, after all, smaller than the amount of six months’ sales of the Yawata 
Steel Production Company.*® 

On the other hand, it should be kept in mind that Japan’s trade volume 
with Communist nations has been steadily increasing since 1961. In 1965 it 
amounted to $1,010 million, although that was still only 6.6% of the total 
Japanese trade. Furthermore, in 1965 Japan’s trade volume with Communist 
China ($245 million in exports and $225 million in imports) exceeded that 
with the Soviet Union ($168 million in exports and $240 million in im- 
ports) .4® Communist China has become Japan’s best customer among the 
Communist nations. As we have observed already, Japan’s trade with North 
Korea is also steadily increasing, although the amount is still negligible 
compared to Japan’s total trade volume, and it is less than one-fifth of the 
trade with South Korea. l 

While both North Korea and South Korea are (as yet) unimportant eco- 
nomically to Japan, Japan cannot easily ignore its trade with Communist 
China and Formosa. In 1965, Japan-Formosa trade amounted to $218 mil- 
lion in exports and $159 million in imports. Although this accounts for 


4°Nitcho Boeki, No. 33 (September, 1961), pp. 8-9. It is estimated that the Mu San 
jron mines alone have a 15 billion ton reserve of good quality magnetic iron ore. 

‘7In 1965, Japan’s GNP was Yen 30,204,300 million ($83.9 billion) and its per capita 
jncome was Yen 24,556 ($682). 

*8Fujii Hyogo, “Nikkan Keizai Kyoroku heno Kozo” (Ideas on Japan-Korean Eco- 
nemic Cooperation), Jiyu, October, 1965, pp. 84-91. 

*°T'sgsho Haku Sho, op. cit., pp. 649-56. 
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merely 2.5% of the total Japanese trade, it amounts to over $150 million 
more than the Japan-South Korea trade and only $92 million less than the 
Japan-Communist China trade.°° Here we can see a difference of nuance 
between Japan’s two Chinas policy and its two Koreas policy. 

Japan’s trade with North Korea and with Communist China are not com- 
parable in terms of their importance to the Japanese economy. In 1965, the 
total trade volume with Communist China was almost 14 times larger than 
that with North Korea. While Japan exports industrial plants, machines, 
chemicals and finished goods to Red China, its imports mostly consist of raw 
materials such as pig iron, coal, soybeans and fish. Furthermore, the poten- 
tiality of trade expansion to the mainland of China is much greater than to 
North Korea, in view of the fact that China surpassed both the United States 
and Korea as the chief market for Japanese products in the prewar years.°* 
While Japan’s two-China trade can be viewed as a necessity for the Japanese 
economy, its Korean trade is not vital at all. Therefore, Japan’s Korea policy 
has been influenced by factors other than purely economic considerations. 

Japan’s primary concern in its Korean policy seems to be the problem of 
its own security. Thus, Japan’s two Koreas policy in terms of trade is a 
limited and half-hearted one at best. Japan will maintain some informal re- 
lationship with North Korea as long as its own security is not threatened 
and as long as this minimum trade soothes some of its vociferous left-wing 
opposition. It is not expected that the Japanese government will seek to recog- 
nize the North Korean regime or to greatly expand its trade with North 
Korea in the near future. This is quite contrary to its policy toward Com- 
munist,China and Formosa. In its two Chinas policy, Japan has been ener- 
getically seeking the recognition of Red China and Formosa as separate 
entities.°? But in Korea, Japan prefers to recognize the Republic of Korea 
as the only lawful government. It refuses to recognize the North Korean 
regime on the grounds that North Korea rejected the authority and com- 
petence of the United Nations, which the Japanese strongly support as a 
major instrument for maintaining world peace.>* Therefore, theoretically, 
Japan may be morally bound to recognize the Northern regime if the DPRK 
becomes a member of the United Nations, even though that possibility is 
remote. 


5°lbid., pp. 286-29]. See also Kato Hiroshi, “Kyosanken Boeki no Shinten to Nihon” 
(Advance of Trade with Communist Bloc and Japan), Kokusai Mondai, No. 67 (Oc- 
tober, 1965), pp. 20-27. 

*4Between 1930 and 1939, about 21. 6% of Japanese exports went to China, while 
China supplied about 12.4% of Japanese imports. China supplied a “significant amount 
of raw materials which were essential to the growth of Japanese economy.” Norman Sun, 
“Prospect and Problems of Trade between Japan and Mainland China,” mimeo. (Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1961), pp. 1-2. 

52See Arai Takeo, “Nitju Kankei Shi” (History of Japan-China Relations in the Post- 
war Era), Sekai, October, 1966, pp. 229-58. See also “Chukyo no tainichi Ronjo Shi” 
ery o Communist Chinese Policy toward Japan), Jiyu, Vol. VITI (April, 1966), 
pp. 96-11 

53See statement of Ambassador Matsui on December 13, 1966 i in the U.N. Genera] 
Assembly, Dong-A libo, December 14, 1966. e 
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It appears that the South Korean charges against Japan are based on an 
illusion—i.e., that Japan is a shameless “economic animal.” The truth seems 
to be that the two Koreas policy is heavily influenced by Japan’s concern for 
its own security rather than by any economic interest. Japan may feel much 
safer with a divided Korea rather than a neutralized unified one, as long 
as South Korea remains a free nation maintaining friendly relations with 
Japan. Partial testimony to this can be found in the outcome of the recent 
Korea-Japan normalization, as well as in the sharp increase of articles 
dealing with Japanese security problems in important journals such as Chito 
Karon, Sekai and Jiyu. The agreement on Korean claims against Japan and 
on economic cooperation obligated Japan to provide $300 million in goods 
and services to be supplied in equal amounts spread over 10 years, as well as 
$200 million in repayable grants and $300 million in credits on a commercial 
basis.54 E 

The detonation of atomic bombs by Red China, the danger of further esca- 
lation in the Vietnamese War, South Korea’s desire for rapprochement with 
Japan, the pressure from Japanese business circles, and America’s efforts to 
draw these two nations closer together into a “free world” in Asia, all may 
have influenced the Japanese decision to normalize the relationship with 
South Korea. But the most important motivation seems to be Japan’s belated 
realization of its own security problem. In Edwin Reischauer’s words, “the 
Japanese have for the first time since the war begun to look at the problems 
of defense and their relationships with neighboring countries, not in terms 
of how Japan should react to American or Communist contentions, but in 
terms of Japan’s own interest and goals.”°° 

After normalizing its relations with South Korea, Japan became increas- 
ingly less enthusiastic about trade with North Korea. In fact, in the spring 
of 1965 the Japanese government refused to allow a North Korean trade 
mission into Japan to inspect the tentative purchase of a textile plant. This 
move led to the cancellation of most of the tentative contracts made beween 
so-called “friendly Japanese firms” and the DPRK-controlled North Korean 
Trading Company.®* Thus, Japan’s export to North Korea in 1966 dropped 
to one-fourth of the 1965 level.°? 


58The $200 million in repayable grants will be extended in 10 equal annual install- 
ments and repayment will be in 13 years after an initial seven-year deferment period. 
Interest will be 3.5 percent. The Republic of Korea will pay its $45,730,000 trade debt 
to Japan in 10 annual installments out of the free grants it receives from Japan, and 
repayment will be without interest. The Japan Times, April 4, 1965. See also: Tanita 
Masami, op. cit., pp. 168-184. 
šsEdwin O. Reischauer, “Our Dialogue with Japan,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. XLV:2 
(January, 1967), p. 220. 
5€See “Chosen no Boeki Kikd to Boeki Shosha,” (Trade Organization of North Korea 
and Trading Firms), Chosen Kenkyu, No. 39 (May, 1965), pp. 37-38. See also: Fu- 
jishima Udai, “Kida Chésen de Mita Jishu Rosen.” (The Independence Line Seen in 
North Korea), Asahi Jänaru, Vol. VIII, No. 44 (October 23, 1966), pp. 20-25. 
57Japan’s exports to North Korea dropped from $16.5 million in 1965 to $3.6 million 
in 1966, while her imports of North Korean products increased by more than 80 percent. 
n a ii only January through October, 1966.) Quarterly Economic Review, 
anuar®, ; 
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In 1965, the DPRK made numerous inquiries about possible plant pur- 
chases such as thermal power plants, blast furnaces and nonferrous metal 
refining factories. After visiting a Japanese Trade Fair held in Pyongyang 
in May 1965, Utsunomiya, an outspoken left-wing LDP member, reported 
that the DPRK was serious in its desire to import industrial plants from 
Japan. He warned that West Germany, France, Sweden and the Netherlands 
were making bids to sell their products in North Korea and that they were 
offering terms on a seven-year, deferred-payment basis.°* 

However, the North Korean regime apparently realized that its hope for 
normalizing trade with Japan had faded away with the conclusion of the 
normalization treaties with South Korea. The Sato government also refused 
to grant visas to North Korean technicians who wanted to come to Japan for 
technological training.5® At the same time, the Japanese firms which had 
negotiated tentative contracts with North Korea for the sale of plants were 
placed under heavy pressure by the Korean Embassy in Japan. Japanese 
businessmen in Korea also quickly found themselves in precarious positions. 
Due to the expanded Japanese economic activity in South Korea, the ROK 
government had a strong weapon at its command. 

After the normalization of relations, competition among Japanese busi- 
ness firms for investment opportunity in South Korea became very keen. 
By September 9, 1966, plants exported and under negotiation totaled nearly 
$800 million. Exports to Korea during the first eight months of 1966 reached 
$205 million, thus making South Korea second only to the United States as 
a customer for Japanese products.®° Furthermore, as of August 1966, Jap- 
anese private loans and credits to South Korea exceeded those of other for- 
eign nations by far, totalling $127 million.®* 

Under these circumstances, the ROK government declared that it would 
not allow any business transactions with those Japanese trading firms deal- 
ing with North Korea.®? Many firms are said to have been put under suff- 
cient pressure by the South Korean government to have cancelled contracts 
with North Korea: for example, Kure Shipbuilding Company for the con- 
struction of an acryl plant, Daiichi Tsusho Trading Company for special 
machine tools, and the Toho Beslon Company. All the signs clearly indicate 
that the Japanese are gradually tightening their trade relationship with 
North Korea. Thus, the Japanese two Koreas policy is becoming, in reality, 
a “one and one-half Korea” policy. 

How will this gradual revision of Japan’s two Koreas policy to a “one and 
one-half Korea” policy affect the future unification of Korea? Many Jap- 
anese, especially members of the leftist groups such as the Socialist Party, 


58NVihon Keizai, May 31, 1965. 

6°Fujishima Udai, “Waga Michio Yuku Jishin” (Confidence of Going My Own Way), 
Economisto, Vol. XLIV, October 25, 1966, pp. 36-38. 

Oriental Economist, October, 1966. 

®1In the same period, U.S. private loans and credits were about $44 million, and West 
German about $49 million. ` 


83 4 sahi Shinbun, June 3, 1966. m 
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the Communist Party, the Sohyo and the Zengakuren, opposed the normaliza- 
tion treaty on the grounds that the normalization of relations with South 
Korea would hinder the unification of Korea. They insisted that the Japanese 
at least should not block the unification of Korea, even if they were unwilling 
to positively promote it. They also maintained that the normalization treaty 
would not only antagonize Communist China and North Korea but also 
would intensify the already existing tensions in Asia. They even argued that 
the treaty would open a new door for neocolonial exploitation of the South 
Korean people by Japanese capitalists and would ultimately push Japan into 
an American military alliance of NEATO.® 

The opposition parties in South Korea also opposed the normalization 
treaty, but on completely different grounds. They claimed that the South 
Korean government made too many concessions in the negotiations, espe- 
cially on the claims and fishing issues. They made it clear, however, that they 
did not oppose the principle of normalization itself so long as the Korean 
government concluded a treaty on “a mutually respectable and equitable 
basis.”’®* In short, they agreed with their government on the necessity of 
normalizing relations with Japan. Furthermore, the major political groups 
in South Korea agreed that Japan’s two Koreas policy would hinder the uni- 
fication of Korea rather than the normalization treaty. Their position is 
understandable in view of the fact that recognizing the existence of the North 
Korean regime is taboo in South Korea, and anyone who advocates unifica- 
tion by forming a coalition government with North Korea is likely to land in 
jail the next day.®® 

During the long period of heated debate on the normalization treaty, it 
became quite evident that those Japanese who supported the normalization 
were not necessarily opposing the idea of the two Koreas policy. On the 
contrary, except for the extreme right-wing group of the LDP led by the 
Kishi-Fukuta factions, most of the LDP favored the idea of the policy.®® 


®8Hatada Shigeo, “Nikkan Joyaku wa Zen Zen Gunji Shikisaio Montanaika?” (Isn’t 
There Military Character in the Japan-Korea Treaty?} Chésen Kenkyu, No. 42 (Au- 
gust, 1965), pp. 10-14. Sakamoto Yoshikazu, “Nihon Gaiko no Shisoteki Tenkan” (Ideo- 
logical Turning Point of Japanese Diplomacy), Sekai, January, 1966, pp. 18-31. 

“See the editorial in Dong-A Ilbo, February 17, 1965. Also, six articles on the Japan- 
Korea treaty in Sasangge, June, 1965, pp. 60-117. 

sIn December, 1966, Suh Min-ho, a prominent statesman and ex-Vice-Speaker of 
the National Assembly, was sentenced by a Korean court to two years of imprisonment 
because of his favorable remarks on cultural and personal exchanges between North and 
South. In 1964, Hwang Yong-Su, President of Mun Hwa Broadcasting Station, was 
eens for writing an article favoring a coalition government between North and 

outh. 

Those in opposition to the two Koreas policy maintain that (1) the DPRK itself 
refuses the policy of Seikei Bunri because of its constitution, which clearly stipulates 
that international trade must be under the control] of the state; that (2) the DPRK 
negotiates only with the so-called “friendly firms;” that (3) the “friendly firms” pro- 
vide funds for subversive movements in Japan; that (4) the exports of industrial plants 
materially help the war potential of the Communist state; and that (5) the policy of 
Setkei Bunri creates a feeling of mistrust on the part of the Allies. Gaiko Jiho, No. 1031 
(August, 1966), p. 305. 
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* As far as the two Koreas policy was concerned, the major differences between 
the left and right were on matters of timing and approach rather than on 
the principle itself. The leftists insisted that the normalization treaty should 
be delayed until after Korean unification was achieved and they further 
demanded that until then the two Koreas policy should be preserved, treat- 
ing both Koreas on an equal basis. The rightists maintained that since the 
status of South Korea was categorically different from that of North Korea, 
Japan should normalize its relations with South Korea first and then seek 
a means to normalize relations with North Korea. 

Professor Tanaka Naokichi of Hosei University, an outspoken advocate 
of the normalization, emphasized that diplomatic normalization with South 
Korea would be desirable “for the sake of Japan’s national security” as well 
as for settling the pending issues such as fishery and territorial problems. He 
alsoeargued for the necessity of stabilizing the South Korean economy, not 
only for the livelihood of the South Korean people but also for the peace of 
Japan, since an economic imbalance between North and South Korea would 
eventually destroy the status quo in Asia. He believed that an economically 
stable and free South Korea would provide a good basis for Japanese peace 
diplomacy in Asis vis-a-vis Communist China and North Korea. Neverthe- 
less, he strongly emphasized that Japan should not renounce its present eco- 
nomic relations with North Korea simply because South Korea did not 
recognize its Northern counterpart. ®? 

Professor Ohira Zengo of Hitotsubashi University, another outspoken de- 
fender of the normalization, agreed with Professor Tanaka on the necessity 
of normalizing relations with North Korea once the normalization with 
South Korea was completed. Ohira asked why the opposition parties of Japan 
raised hell about the normalization with South Korea while they were silent 
about Japan’s recognition of West Germany. If Japan’s “two Germany” 
policy did not affect the unification of Germany, why would the two Koreas 
policy hurt Korean unification? 

He also questioned the reasons why the opposition parties were not so 
sensitive to the military alliances concluded between North Korea and Com- 
munist China (July 11, 1961) and North Korea and the Soviet Union (June 
6, 1961), while they were so nervous about the normalization treaty which 
was in fact not a military defense treaty at all.°* Despite the distorted inter- 
pretation of the leftists, the treaty did not have a single clause implying any 
kind of military alliance between Japan and South Korea. 

The leftists, however, interpreted Article 4 of the treaty as practically cre- 


Tanaka Noakichi, “Futatsu no Chosen to Nikkan Seijoka,” (Two Koreas and Japan- 
South Korea Normalization), Kokusai Mondai, No. 62 (May, 1965). pp. 36-42. See also: 
ica Naokichi, Nikkan Kankei (Japan-Korea Relations) (Tokyo: Bunkyo Shoin, 
1963). 

68Ohira Zengo, Ajia Gaiko to Nikkan Kankei (Asian Diplomacy and J apan-Korea Re- 
lations) (Tokyo: Yushindo, 1965). p. 36. See also: Hanil Hyupjong e taehan M unjejom 
Haesél (Answer to the Questions of the Japan-Korea Treaty) (Seoul: Kongboju Chosa 
Kuk, ROK, 1965), pp. 5-16. j 
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ating a pseudo-military alliance between Japan and Korea. Article 4 reads ' 
in part that “(a) the high contracting parties will be guided by the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations in their mutual relations; (b) the 
High Contracting Parties will cooperate in conformity with the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations in promoting their mutual welfare and 
common interests.” According to the leftists’ logic, because of this Article 
Japanese security forces might be utilized in the future conflict in Korea in 
a manner similar to the use made of United States forces in the Korean 
War.® Professor Ohira refuted this argument on the grounds that Article 4 
was simply a harmless declaratory statement, pointing out that similar pro- 
visions had appeared in practically every American treaty after the Second 
World War, and also in the joint declaration made between Japan and the 
Soviet Union. 

Prime Minister Chung J]-kwon of South Korea has remarked about the 
often-cited possibility of Japanese participation in the event of a future con- 
flict in Korea.’ However, it is most unlikely that South Korean public opin- 
ion would ever allow the use of Japanese security forces on Korean soil. Even 
in the most desperate moments of the Korean War, President Syngman Rhee 
declared that he would rather turn his troops against the Japanese if Jap- 
anese forces were ever used in the conflict. Almost any regime in the South 
would probably fall if it so much as hinted at the use of Japanese forces in 
any case, including renewed North Korean aggression. But Professor Ohira 
also remarked that Article 3 of the treaty should be construed to the effect 
that the jurisdiction of the ROK was limited only to the south of the cease- 
fire line, and that Japan should make every effort to continue trading with 
North Korea." 

In the eyes of many Japanese, including most conservatives and leftists, 
the two Koreas policy in terms of trade will not hurt the possibilities for 
Korean unification, although it may not positively improve them. Some lib- 
erals, such as Professors Sakamoto Yoshikazu and Takano Yiichi of Tokyo 
University, who had opposed the normalization treaties, implied in their dis- 
cussions that the economic assistance to South Korea provided through these 
treaties might be agreeable to “the national interests of the Japanese and 
Korean people only if, through the persuasion of the Japanese government, 
the treaties were concluded with the condition that the ROK would accept 
some of the North Korean proposals, such as mutual disarmament and eco- 
nomic and cultural exchanges between the two regimes.”?? Although it is 
most unlikely that the present South Korean leadership will accept such con- 
ditions, Japanese liberals persist in the belief that it is the duty of Japan to 


“See Ohira Zengo, “Nikkan Shuko no Taido” (The Big Road to Japan-Korea Normali- 
zation), Kokusai Mondai, No. 67 (October, 1965), p. 40. 
“See his statement in the National Assembly on August 10, 1965. Dong-A Ilbo, Au- 
gust 11, 1965. 
™*Ohira, “Nikkan Shiko no Taido,” op. cit., p. 40. 
. “Sakamoto Yoshikazu, “Nihon Gaiko no Shisoteki Tenkan,” op. cit., p. 30. 
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expedite the flow of communication between the two rival regimes and that 
this communication will ultimately promote the unification of Korea. 

While their bona fide intentions are understandable, the fact is that the 
present (and any future) South Korean regime would probably never ac- 
cept the terms of a two Koreas policy and would rather stick to the Halstein 
principle—i.e., that South Korea sever diplomatic relations with those who 
recognize the North Korean regime." They are determined to die with hun- 
gry stomachs rather than compromise with their enemies for the sake of eco- 
nomic prosperity. To the South Koreans, Communism and Communist re- 
gimes are not only harmful to society but also spiritually immoral and in- 
compatible with the existence of their so called “free” society. It is strange 
that in the development of his argument, the foremost advocate of “real 
politics” in Japan closes his eyes to the reality of South Korean politics. 
These Japanese critics of normalization cannot or do not want to see the fact 
that the modernization of the South Korean economy through economic 
cooperation with Japan may well facilitate Korean unification in the future. 
Regardless of what regime is in power in South Korea, Japanese economic 
cooperation would no doubt advance the economic conditions of the South 
Korean people if the economic aid were properly used. 

Another interesting view of a Japanese liberal on Korean unification and 
the two Koreas policy is that of Professor Nagai Yonosuke of the Tokyo 
Institute of Technology. In order to see his logic, let us cite a rather long 
paragraph from his article on “Options and Limitations in Japanese For- 
eign Policy”: 

Inevitably North Korea will be stimulated if the ROK reforms its econ- 
omy and recovers its strength through the normalization of the Japanese- 
Korean relations and subsequent economic aid. In response to South 
Korean ties with Japan, North Korea would demand economic-military 
assistance [from the Communist bloc]. It would be the Soviet Union 
rather than Communist China because of its limited resources which 
could offer the assistance. Apart from the ideological differences, North 
Korea, being already closer to the Soviet Union even now, would become 
more closely tied with the Soviet Union by the stimulation of the Japan- 
Korea alliance. Japan should contact the Soviet Union. Then, by a de- 
tour, Japan must move toward the conclusion of a peace treaty with the 
Soviet Union, even if the territorial problems were to be put into a mora- 
torium. Of course, Japan would be able to find the opportunity to nor- 
malize its relations with North Korea through the good offices of the 
Soviet Union. Judging from a geopolitical viewpoint, North Korea 
would, naturally, maintain the posture of a fence sitter between the 
Soviet Union and China, but gradually North Korea would be destined 
to orient itself toward the Soviet Union. In other words, in the circle of 
the Northern Axis composed of Japan, America and the Soviet Union, 


131} Chae-Sung, “Han’guk Oekyo Banghyang kwa Halstein Winch’ik” (The Direction 
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Japan would gradually close the economic and ideological gaps exist- 
ing between North and South Korea. Japan should assist the Koreans to 
achieve their long-cherished desire for the political unification of their 
nation by disengaging their military forces from their front line, as we 
have achieved in the diplomacy of Tashkent. This is the most important 
task for the defense of Japan.?4 
Here, Professor Nagai rather optimistically envisioned a rapid rapproche- 
ment between the United States and the Soviet Union so that in the future 
there could be formed a Northern Axis between Japan, the Soviet Union and 
the United States. Then, he envisioned, Japan could normalize its relations 
with North Korea through the good offices of the Soviet Union. At the same 
time, Japan could work for the unification of Korea by closing the gap be- 
tween the North and South through the United States and the Soviet Union. 


This logic of “detour strategy,” although tempting, seems to have at deast 
three weak points. First, it does not reflect a realistic appraisal of the role 
to be played by the South Korean regime, if not the South Korean people. 
A regime which believes or wants to believe that it is the only lawful govern- 
ment in Korea would not be likely to accept the persuasion of Japan or of 
the United States, at least in the near future. By implication, Professor Nagai 
assumes that the South Korean regime is merely a puppet of the United 
States and would accept whatever the American government dictates. This 
assumption is clearly wrong. Syngman Rhee and other leaders often defied 
American demands, e.g., in the unilateral release of Communist prisoners of 
war during the Korean War. In this complex era of modern international 
relations, even a satellite has bargaining power vis-a-vis its stronger. allies. 

The second weak point is that Professor Nagai’s reading of future Asian 
international relations seems to be too optimistic, at least for the time being. 
The idea of a Northern Axis is excellent for Japan, but would the United 
States move to the point of forming, or even tacitly accepting, the existence 
of the Axis at the risk of jeopardizing its relations with Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, South Vietnam, South Korea and Formosa? 

Thirdly, the argument seems to excessively minimize the influence of 
Communist China and North Korea. While Japan and West Germany admit- 
tedly are becoming stronger than China, it seems that China will gain more 
influence in North Korea in the ‘future due to its geographical proximity, 
despite the recent strains in Chinese-North Korean relations (such as North 
Korea’s declaration of independence within the international Communist 
bloc). Would it not be possible for the growing North Korean industry to 
find a market for its goods in China rather than in the Soviet Union? As the 
North Korean economic plan is more oriented toward heavy industry than 
to consumer or light industry, mainland China would be more likely to pro- 
vide a better market than the Soviet Union. As in the logic of Professor 
Sakamoto, Professor Nagai’s view on the two Koreas policy seems to reflect 
the optimism of Japanese liberals rather than a realistic appraisal of Korea’s 


74Nggai Yonosuke, “Nihon Gaiko ni okeru Kosoku to Sentaku” (Options and Limita- 
tions in Japanese Foreign Policy). Chito Karon, March, 1966, pp. 70-71. 
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place in modern Far Eastern international relations. This view will attract 
the sympathy of intellectuals due to its clarity of logic, but how valid are 
the basic assumptions on which the logic is built? 

As Professor Eto Shinkichi of Tokyo University has indicated, a more 
honest answer seems to be that nobody really knows how the normalization 
treaties will affect the possible unification of Korea.’ At this point it is 
rather difficult for either South Korea or Japan to judge clearly how Japan’s 
two Koreas policy and the normalization treaties really affect the unification 
of Korea. Japan’s two Koreas policy might be as harmful as some Koreans 
honestly believe, but on the other hand it might facilitate communication 
between the two regimes and thus gradually build a mood for unification, as 
many Japanese liberals claim. However, one fact is clear: without the nor- 
malization treaties, the South Korean economy will remain stagnant and 
dofmant. The South Korean economy has already been vitalized by one year 
of economic cooperation with Japan, and this has assisted enormously in 
raising the living standards of the South Korean people. Improvement in 
the standard of living would not be in any way harmful for the unification 
of Korea. As in West Germany, if the South Korean people could stand on 
their own feet and be well fed and clothed, they would discuss the issue of 
unification with more confidence and more vigor than they can today. 

Therefore, the important problem today in Korea is how Japanese policy 
should seek to improve the welfare of the Korean people. It should not help 
a particular faction or party or take advantage of Korea’s apparent economic 
weakness. If Japan uses its economic aid purely for maintaining its influence 
in Koea rather than for modernizing Korea’s economic structure (and if 
Japan wants to meddle in Korean politics by using its overwhelming eco- 
nomic power), the chances for unification will be greatly reduced. At the 
same time, if South Korean leaders seek Japanese economic assistance only 
for the maintenance of their own political power and in so doing make undue 
concessions to Japanese businessmen for their own temporary benefits, they 
will no doubt turn South Korea once more into a Japanese economic colony 
and thus permanently hinder the unification of their fatherland. 

In short, Japan’s two Koreas policy itself is not and will not be an impor- 
tant determinant for the unification of Korea, although it may have some 
effect upon it. What is important for both South Koreans and Japanese to 
watch at this time is how much honesty and sincerity the Japanese leaders 
exercise in improving economic conditions in South Korea, as well as how 
much ability and integrity the South Korean leaders devote to utilizing this 
economic cooperation for the benefit of their nation, not for the benefit of 
their own selfish interests. 


Eto Shinkichi, “Hi-Kainyu no Ronli,” op. cit., p. 57. Yet he did not support the 
Japan-Korean normalization treaty because he felt that the treaty was an excessive com- 
mitment for Japan. 
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SEPARATIST TENDENCIES IN EASTERN INDIA 
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Separatist tendencies in India’s eastern region pose an aggra- 
vating problem for the Indian government. The first 20 years of indepen- 
dence have failed to associate the hill peoples of this region in any lasting 
way with the social and political evolution of the nation as a whole. Such 
concessions to the autonomy of the hill peoples as have been made, and there 
have been many, have been mainly i in the sphere of legislation and appear to 
have had the effect of encouraging the political leaders among the hill peo- 
ples to expand their demands. These demands have created geopolitical and 
strategic dangers for India’s unity. Judging by the outcome so far, the Indian 
sovernment’s success in integrating its tribal populations has been less than 
that of the governments of the surrounding countries, China, Pakistan and 
even Burma. 


Tue HILLS AND THER PEOPLES 


Eastern India consists of the administrative units of Assam and Nagaland, 
two states of the Indian Union, and the union territories of Manigur and 
Tripura. The North East Frontier Agency (NEFA) of Assam is admfnistered 
directly by the Governor of Assam acting in the name of the President of 
India. The remainder of Assam, with which this paper is concerned, possesses 
‘representative government at all levels. The point to note is that where the 
separatist movements have made themselves felt, they are demanding not 
greater autonomy for their people within the state, but formation of separate 
states, and in the case of the Mizo National Front complete independence 
from India. l 

Assam contains a diversity of populations that carinot adequately be de- 
scribed in a paper of this length. Suffice it to say that the tribal peoples in- 
habiting the southern tier of hill districts that abut the plains of East Pakis- 
tan and jut down in a long finger between the Chittagong Hill Tracts of 
East Pakistan and the Special Division of the Chins in Burma share a com- 
mon history of virtual isolation from the Assamese of the Brahmaputra - 
Valley. Official British policy encouraged this isolation, although such con- 
tacts as there were were southward rather than northward. When India 
achieved independence, Indian administrators replaced the British, but both 
were regarded as foreigners by the hillmen. 

From the westernmost end of the southern tier, the hill districts are the 


Garo Hills District, the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills District, the North Cachar 
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"Hills, the Mikir Hills, and the Mizo District. The main tribal groups and 


their populations are as follows:? 


ee Ee 301,000 
Khasi and Jaintia.....-........... 363,000 .. 
MIRIT caniae 154,000 
K achti catered a cuiaehecscctes 32,000 
Mizo eee oe 216,000 


‘These tribal populations are very different from one another in almost 
every respect. Some, like the Garo and Kachari, claim to have migrated from 
Tibet long ago. The Khasi and Jaintia languages (the Jatter being only 
spoken): are the last surviving dialects in India belonging to the Mon- 
Khmer Linguistic family. The Mizo, (or Lushai) are relative newcomers to 
Assam, having arrived from Burma as recently as 1840.2 Some have ma- 
‘triardhal social systéms, like the Garo and Khasi. Others have patriarchal 
systems, like the Mizo. The Kacharis have developed a mixed system.* Some. 
have been largely converted to Christianity by the work of missionaries. The 
Mizo are an estimated 80% Christian; the Garo and Khasi, 50%.. ` 

The Indian government preserved the administrative lines established 
by the British, which the British in turn had retained from the traditional 
tribal jurisdictions they found on their arrival. In a series of expeditions, the 
British had either defeated the tribes in battle; as in the case of the Jaintia 
rajas, or pacified-them through the imposition of their political agents, as in 
the casé of the Khasi chiefs. The Indian government also retained Shillong, 
the principal administrative headquarters of Assam since 1864, as a state 
capital fReasantly endowed with a bracing climate, and beautiful pine for- 
ests. Altogether, the hill districts cover almost half the area of Assam (22,732 
square miles out of 47,290, excluding NEFA), but contain less than one- 
tenth of the total population (1.1 million out of 11.9 million in 1961), a dis- 
parity of findamental importance. ` © * 


THE SEPARATIST MOVEMENT ; 


The wellspring of the separatist tendencies .in hese today lies in the 
feeling prevalent among the tribesmen that the hill districts have historically 
lived apart from India. The tribesmen have no more desire to be part of 
India today than they did at the time of independence. Not having taken 
part in the Congress Party’s “Quit India” movement, and in some cases 
having fought with the British against the Japanese at Kohima, the natural 
bonds: were plncking: One might say the tribesmen fear absorption by India. 

The hill districts of Assam have enj joyed constitutional self-government 
on a local level since 1952. Under what is known as the Sixth Schedule of 
the Constitution of India, each hill district has an elected autonomous dis- 


Census of India, 1961, Vol. I, a Part IT-C (ii). 
*Sir Edward Gait, A History ‘of A ssam (Calcutta: Thacker Spink & Co., 1963). p . 369. 
3J. D. Baveja, Across the Golden Heights of Assam and NEFA (Calcutta: Modern , 
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trict council of not more than 24 members. This council is empowered to ° 
regulate land use, irrigation, inheritances, marriage, social customs, and the 
appointment or succession of chiefs or headmen. It can collect local taxes, 
build roads and administer primary school education.* 

In actual fact, this theoretical autonomy is considerably circumscribed. 
The Governor of Assam may at any time annul or suspend acts or resolutions 
of the autonomous district councils on the grounds that they are “likely to 
endanger the safety of India.” The Governor can also suspend the council 
itself. Police power rests with the state government representatives in the 
person of the Deputy Commissioner. Moreover, the tax revenue of the au- 
tonomous district council is extremely small, so the councils are financially 
dependent on the state government. 

It is apparently to overcome this financial disability that hill politicians 
have demanded greater investment by the state government in industry in 
the hills. The tribal economy has up to now consisted of the cultivation of 
oranges, potatoes, bamboo, areca nuts, ginger, betel leaf and upland rice and 
millet. Overall, Assam is one of the least industrialized states in India. Its 
industries and plantations have sprung up where the resources, such as oil, 
natural gas, and tea, are to be found. The industrial and plantation resources 
of the southern tier hills are meager. Although the state’s power potential is 
the largest of any state in India, electrification had reached only 75 out of 
Assam’s 24,842 villages by March 31, 1966, the lowest incidence in India.’ 
It would be unfair to say that the’state government has discriminated against 
the hill districts in questions of economic development. The Khasi hills have 
an ultra-modern cement plant located near Cherrapunji, for instanci 

In addition to benefiting from a much lighter tax burden than plkinsmen, 
members of the “scheduled tribes” enjoy other advantages, notably in the 
field of education. All students enrolled in secondary schools who belong to 
scheduled tribes and whose parents or guardians have an annual income of 
less than 3,600 rupees are allowed free tuition. Deserving tribal students are 
also allowed special scholarships. The percentage of literacy in the hill dis- 
tricts in the decade 1951-61 rose from 16.29 to 28.36 and is now higher than 
in the plains.® In the Mizo District, it is about 45 percent. As a result, many 
tribesmen enter the civil service. According to one Assamese MP, 39.3% of 
the employees of the Assam Secretariat are members of the scheduled tribes. 
It would appear that the combination of high educational level with low 
economic opportunity outside government service is directly related to sep- 
aratist motivation. 

Of late, religion has assumed importance as a factor in fostering sep- 
aratism. Since none of the tribesmen are Hindus, the clearly evident Hindu 


“Constitution of India (New Delhi: Government of India Press, 1966} (as amended 
up to April 1, 1966), pp. 174-85. 
"Yojana (New Delhi) , July 23, 1967, p. 8. 
. “Assam After Independence (Shillong: Directorate of Information and Public Rela- 
tiong, 1966), p. 52. o. 
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‘revivalism in New Delhi, encouraged mainly by the Jan Sangh party and 
its affiliated organizations, has frightened many tribesmen. The agitation 
for an India-wide ban on cow slaughter threatens to put an end to their 
beef-eating tradition. Many tribesmen told the writer that Indians want to 
assimilate them into the Hindu caste system, near the lowest level. 

The separatist movement in the southern tier of Assam has a long history, 
going back almost as far as Indian independence itself. This history-reveals 
an interesting cyclical pattern of verbal assurances given to the hill leaders 
by three liberal-minded prime ministers, followed by inordinate delays in 
implementation and obstruction by interests inimical to the hill leaders, 
resulting in exasperation, increasing tension, and renewed threats of extra- 
legal action, forestalled at the last moment by further intervention and re- 
newed assurances from New Delhi. It is a tragic history of lost opportunities, 
misufiderstandings and suspicion. If there has not been more bloodshed, at 
least up to the last 18 months, it has been largely due to the far-sighted mag- 
nanimity of a few individuals who have taken the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with the hill peoples and their problems and understand their men- 
tality, which is disposed towards a direct approach to problem-solving in- 
stead of circuitous maneuvering over an indefinite period of time. 

The first organization to frame the demand for a hill state in the southern 
tier was the Eastern India Tribal Union (EITU), in 1954. At that time, the 
reorganization of Indian states to conform with linguistic divisions was be- 
ing discussed. Nevertheless, the States Reorganization Commission rejected 
the EITU demand in its report, published in 1956. The linguistic common 
denominator obviously had serious implications for (ee and ever since 
1956 the Indian Government has had to fall back on arguments of security 
in making a special case for Assam. 

The EITU won 10 out of the 15 seats in the Assam Legislature in the gen- 
eral elections of 1957. In the following year, the leader of one of the con- 
stituent units of the EITU, Captain Williamson Sangma of the Garo National 
Council, joined the new state cabinet formed by Bimala Prasad Chaliha as 
Minister for Tribal Areas. Three other hill leaders also joined the cabinet. 
But the Khasi members of EITU disagreed with the coalition policy and 
split off. 

Meanwhile, a new issue had arisen that was to break up the hill leaders’ 
experiment in coalition government, produce street violence, and come to 
dominate the political scene of Assam for some months. This was the lan- 
guage issue. 

Under pressure from the Assam Sahitya Sabha (Assam Literary Associa- 
tion), the Congress Party in Assam passed a resolution in April 1960, favor- 
ing a law to make Assamese the official langauge of the state. Chaliha is be- 
lieved to have foreseen the danger of such a law, but yielded to the party’s 
will and announced his support for the move. Although the move was di- 
rected primarily against the state’s increasingly numerous Bengali minority, 
the law would affect the hill peoples adversely by eliminating English ag the 
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medium of instruction in institutions of higher learning. The hill districts ` 
would continue to govern their own primary education, but English instruc- 
tion, the result of a century of contact with missionaries, would become use- 
less to them in obtaining higher education unless they traveled outside 
Assam. The language issue provoked riots in Shillong, which has a large 
Bengali population. 

During this agitation, on July 6 and 7, a large gathering of hillmen meet- 
ing in Captain Sangma’s house at Tura formed the All-Party Hill Leaders 
Conference (APHLC) to pursue their united goal of formation of a separate 
hill state.” The meeting demanded that Hindi rather than Assamese be made 
the official language of Assam. The leaders established a Council of Action, 
with Stanley D.D. Nichols-Roy, Berkeley-educated son of a missionary, as 
secretary-general. 

In protest against the Assam Official Language Bill, Captain Sangma re- 
signed his cabinet post. The bill, introduced in the state legislature on Octo- 
ber 10, was passed on October 24. On its introduction, nine of the 15 hill 
legislators announced their intention to resign from the legislature. A dele- 
gation of hill leaders met Prime Minister Nehru in November for what was 
to be the first of a long series of initially hopeful but finally barren conversa- 
tions between the hill leaders and Indian government leaders. In June, 1961, 
the APHLC decided at Tura to boycott the 1962 general elections. In Novem- 
ber at Aijal the APHLC reversed its tactics, deciding to contest the elections 
and then have its successful candidates resign, forcing new elections. 

In the general elections held in February 1962, the APHLC won 11 out 
of the 15 hill district seats in the 105-member legislature, getting 72% of the 
popular vote.® Before the APHLC could implement its plan to force by-elec- 
tions, however, the Chinese invasion in October had forced a reconsideration 
of the needs of national unity. The APHLC decided to forego a campaign 
of direct action demanded by the Mizo Union. The latter thereupon split 
away, costing the APHLC its entire influence in the Mizo District and ir- 
reparably undermining its claim to speak for the hills districts as a whole. 

In October 1963, the APHLC leaders had a second round of talks with 


Nehru and averred themselves satisfied with the “general attitude” of the 


The founding members of the APHLC were: EITU; the Khasi-Jaintia Conference, 
which had been formed by the senior Nichols-Roy; the Jaintia Durbar, the oldest party 
in the hills; the Garo National Council; the AACK, another Garo organization; the 
People’s Welfare Union (North Cachar Hills) ; the Karbj-i-Durbar (Mikir Hills) ; the 
Garo Tribal Union (Mikir Hills) ; the Mikir Tribal Union; the Mizo Tribal Union; and 
all state legislators and members of the autonomous district councils from the hill dis- 
tricts belonging to the Congress Party. The Congress Party has had strength only in 
the North Cachar Hills and Mikir Hills, and parted ways with the APHLC in June 1961. 
The founders also included some members of the Swatantra Party and independents 
such as Professor G. G. Swell, now the sitting MP for the Assam hill districts. The actual 
decision to press fer a hill state was not taken until the APHLC’s second conference at 
Haflong in the following month. 

®APHLC candidates captured three of the four seats in the Garo Hills, where the Mos- 
.lem vote went against the APHLC; all four Khasi seats and the single Jaintia seat; and 
the three seats from the Mizo District. 
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‘Prime Minister. Nehru proposed a solution on the basis of what has come 
to be known in Shillong as the “Scottish pattern.” According to the delega- 
tion, this essentially consisted of the following: (a) ministers from hill dis- 
tricts in the state cabinet to be in charge of hill district affairs; (b) a sep- 
arate section in the Assam Secretariat to deal with administration and de- 
velopment of the hill districts; (c) a committee of hill district legislators in 
the state assembly with powers to approve legislation affecting the hills, to 
initiate legislation, and to consider budget proposals; (d) hill representa- 
tives’ freedom of choice as to language of instruction; (e) separate alloca- 
tion of funds for hills; (£) control of these funds by hill ministers; (g) ap- 
pointment of the hill ministers by the chief minister on the recommendation 
of the hill representatives. 

All concerned now seemed headed for clear sailing. The APHLC reviewed 
the “Scottish pattern” proposal at its conference at Tura and agreed to give 
it a try. Chaliha announced that the Assam State Congress Party had ac- 
cepted the proposal in principle, but raised objections to certain features. The 
details of the proposal still remained to be worked out. No commission was 
appointed for this purpose until April 1965, however. In retrospect, the delay 
of such a vital matter affecting India’s unity and security seems incredible. 
Prime Minister Shastri appeared as much disposed to meeting the hill lead- 
ers halfway as Nehru had been, but by the time the three-man commission 
headed by H. V. Pataskar submitted its report on March 31,.1966, Shastri 
was also dead. ~~ 

The Pataskar commission’s main recommendations were as follows: (a) 
a hill areas committee consisting of all legislators from the hills should be 
constituted; all proposals relating to legislation concerning the hills should 
be referred to this committee and the state legislature should accept the 
recommendations of this committee; in case of difference, the matter should 
be referred to the governor, whose decision should be final; (b) there 
should be a cabinet minister in charge of hill districts called the minister for 
hill areas; (c) there should be a separate department of hill areas dealing 
with all subjects of importance to the hills, which were enumerated in the 
report; (d) there should be a separate commissioner for hill areas for 
strengthening and coordinating the administrative machinery; (e) as a 
matter of principle, the total development expenditure in the hill areas 
should be at least of the same order as that in Nagaland; (f) the form of 
the state budget should be modified to include a separate hill district budget; 
(g) the hill areas committee should be given an opportunity to express views 
on the hill district budget before its presentation to the legislature; (i) the 
scope of the executive functions of the autonomous district councils should 
be widened in certain ways; (j) there should be a district development board 
for each district. 

The Pataskar report did not satisfy the APHLC, which rejected it on 
May 22, 1966, at a meeting in Tura and resolved on a “non-violent direct ac- 


tion” campaign instead. It gave as its grounds for rejection its belief that 
d 
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the report fell far short of Nehru’s promises and contained recommendations 
“highly offensive and derogatory to the self-respect and intelligence of the 
hill people.” Leaders of the APHLC met Home Minister G. L. Nanda at 
Shillong the following month and agreed to meet the subcommittee consti- 
tuted. by the Indian Government to examine the Pataskar report, but Stan- 
ley Nichols-Roy reaffirmed on July 2 that the APHLC stood for a separate 
hill state and that no amount of autonomy within Assam would be ac- 
ceptable. 

Snowballing events had ae overtaken the acceptability of the Pataskar 
formula by this time. First, an armed insurrection among the Naga tribes- 
men on the Burma border had succeeded in winning separate statehood in 
1962 for a population that was barely equal to the population of the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills alone. In this development, Nehru had placed himself in 
sympathy with the Nagas’ statehood demands, and Chaliha had played*a key 
role, earning himself in the process the reputation of a liberal in tribal mat- 
ters. Secondly, and more importantly, a new armed insurrection against In- 
dian authority had broken out in the Mizo District on February 28, 1966, 
capping several years of covert preparations there. 

This turn of events encouraged the extremist wing of the APHLC which 
favored immediate implementation of the Tura “direct action” resolution in 
the expectation that the Mizo revolt had placed the Indian Government in a 
worse bargaining position. Yet another factor heightened the impatience 
manifested. at this time by the APHLC: This was the prospect that the gen- 
eral elections of 1967 would sweep away the two-thirds majority in the In- 
dian Parliament held up to then without interruption by the Congress Party, 
thereby seriously undermining the government’s ability to make good any 
promises to the hill leaders on separate statehood requiring an amendment 
of the Constitution. The elections did exactly that. 

Alarmed by the APHLC’s threat to boycott the coming general elections 
(as the Naga rebels had done earlier), Prime Minister Indira Gandhi flew 
to Shillong at the end of December. The APHLC leaders agreed to another 
round of talks in New Delhi, this time with Mrs. Gandhi and Home Minister 
and former Defense Minister Y. B. Chavan. In these talks the Indian Gov- 
ernment for the first time committed itself to the reorganization of Assam. A 
communiqué issued by the Home Ministry on January 13, 1967, stated: 

The Government of India appreciate the political aspirations of the 
people of the hill areas of Assam and have decided to reorganize the 
state of Assam. ... The Home Minister discussed with the APHLC lead- 
ers the proposal that a federal structure composed of federating units 
having equal status not subordinate to one another should provide the 
basis for this reorganization.® 
That the APHLC leaders took this to be a commitment not only to reorgani- 
zation but to the federation proposal as well is clear from the communiqué 


issued by them after their return to Assam from New Delhi. The APHLC 
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“heartily welcomes the decision of the Government of India to meet the 
political aspirations of the hill people by reorganizing the state of Assam into 
two units, namely the Hill State and the remaining State of Assam,” the 
communiqué said. This was an overstatement, as soon became clear. 

The talks at New Delhi did clear the way for APHLC participation in the 
general elections in February. As expected, the APHLC again demonstrated 
its overwhelming backing in the Garo Hills and United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
by winning all the nine legislative seats from these districts. It failed, how- 
ever, to secure a single seat from the other hill areas. 

The New Delhi communiqué had set a time limit of six months during 
which the details of the reorganization plan would be worked out by a com- 
mittee representing all the parties concerned. Nothing happened for the 
first four months, and then Chavan, in the course of a trip to Assam, an- 
nounced that the union government was not committed to any particular 
scheme for reorganization. 

What had happened was that the Assam Congress Party had decided to 
oppose the federation plan, which would have dismembered the state. In- 
_ stead, the Congress Party leaders proposed that a variant of the Pataskar 
recommendations be considered as a possible solution. Fresh round-table 
talks were held in New Delhi in July at which the parties expressed their 
separate viewpoints with no conclusions being reached. The conference did 
set up a committee, headed by Planning Minister Asoka Mehta, to draft 
final recommendations to the union government. As the committee was 
known to be working on the basis of the Assam Congress Party proposal, 
and as‘all its meetings were boycotted by the APHLC, the deliberations of 
its nine sitting members—all opposed to the federation plan—proved to be 
nothing more than an exercise in monologue. The committee’s report, pre- 
sented on August 31, recommended expanded powers for the existing au- 
tonomous district councils and their enlargement to assume the shape of leg- 
islatures with their own chief executives. The committee also recommended 
that mergers between districts be allowed if at least two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the autonomous district council in each district favored them. The 
unified structure of the state was to be preserved by keeping a single gover- 
nor and reserving five of the total of 60 “state subjects” to be dealt with by 
the Assam government. These included the power of police (except for vil- 
lage and town police) , major industries, river navigation, road construction 
and hydroelectric power. As the APHLC had previously warned it would do, 
it rejected the Asoka Mehta recommendations outright. 


THE Mizo REBELLION 


The district of Assam where the separatist movement has gone the furthest 
is the Mizo District, which with its 8,089 square miles is the largest single 
district in the state. The district’s population is fairly homogeneous, con- 
sisting in the main of Mizo tribesmen whose villages are built at the higher 
elevations of the generally parallel ranges that run north-south. The valley 
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bottoms are extremely narrow and unsuited to cultivation. The Mizo prac- 
tice slash-and-burn (jhum) cultivation of corn and upland rice. The literacy 
rate is about 45%, one of the highest in India, due mainly to the intensive 
missionary work among the tribesmen. The Mizo were held in good repute 
as soldiers by the British, who recruited the Lushai Scouts to fight in the 
Burma campaign in World War II. Many of the hard-core rebels today are 
demobilized soldiers who found no gainful employment in the hills. 

The rebel front owes its origin to a “mautam famine” that hit the Mizo 
District in January 1959. This famine results from the periodic flowering of 
the bamboo groves, which attracts hordes of rats. The state government 
called upon the Mizo District Autonomous Council to organize the distribu- 
tion of relief rice supplies to destitute villages. The council was under the 
control of the Mizo Union, a political party that got its start by successfully 
demanding the abolition of the tribal chief system among the Mizo./° The 
Mizo Union had aroused suspicions of corruption in the use of district 
council funds. Roads, water reservoirs and pipelines that were meant to be 
built with council funds somehow never got built. However, the council’s 
books were not subject to audit. Chaliha refused the council’s demand that it 
be given funds with which to purchase rice on its own. He turned instead to 
an unofficial body constituted for the purpose by a young man who had been 
dismissed from his job as an accountant with the council, Laldenga. 

This organization, called the Mizo National Famine F ront, handled the 
relief job with an efficiency and honesty that is still remembered in the up- 
land villages of the Mizo Hills. In August 1960, the front dropped the word 
“famine” from its title and began making preparations to contest the 1962 
elections. The Mizo National Front (MNF) failed in its attempt, but came 
by a stroke of good luck in 1963 when the Mizo Union representatives, in 
response to the call of the APHLC, resigned their seats. In the campaign that 
followed, the Mizo Union, which had left the APHLC on the issue of “direct 
action,” campaigned on the platform of a separate Mizo state. The MNF ; 
meanwhile, had begun recruiting “volunteers” and talking in terms of an 
“independent and sovereign state” outside the Indian Union. Laldenga advo- 
cated “complete separation from India” as early as July 1962, when in a 
newspaper interview he deprecated the planned southern tier hill state as 
the unworkable idea of leaders who “have nothing in common in language, 
tradition and culture.”11 The MNF captured the three seats of the Mizo Dis- 
trict in the state legislature. Later, in 1963, Laldenga made a trip to East 
Pakistan, reportedly to obtain arms for his “volunteers.” On his return, he 


*°The authority of the approximately 300 Mizo chiefs had been kept intact by the 
British as a means of preserving law and order in the hills. The abolition of the chief 
system after independence and its replacement with a system of elected village headmen 
removed the main dynamic behind the self-sufficient economy of the district. Fields went 
uncultivated and food shortages became chronic. 

« “Interview with Sunil Chandra Roy published in The Indian Express (New Delhi), 
July 22, 1962. 
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‘was held briefly under arrest, but was released again on giving a written 
pledge of his future good conduct to Chaliha. 

On the night of February 28, 1966, well armed and organized men of the 
MNF seized control of the two principal towns in the Mizo District, Aijal 
and Lungleh. They mortared the office of the Deputy Commissioner in Aijal 
and looted the district treasury. They hoisted their flag, took hostages, and 
felled trees across the single road connecting Aijal with the rest of India 
before withdrawing into the jungle. A state legislator who was with the MNF 
at the time and later defected claims that the February 28 action was an 
attempt by the MNF to stage a localized coup and retain control of the dis- 
trict, but was given away by the premature detonation of hand grenades by 
zealous volunteers.!2 In the uplands, things went better for the MNF. By 
November, the Chief executive councillor of the Mizo District Autonomous 
District Council estimated that almost all the district’s 730 villages were 
under the complete control of the MNF. 

The MNF shows many of the characteristics of an orthodox “national lib- 
eration movement.” Its 2,500 hard-core guerrillas have been able to frustrate 
the efforts of a full brigade of Indian Army troops. The MNF exploits pop- 
ular sentiments skillfully. A Mizo girl, who was unable to find a job in an 
Indian hospital after passing her nurse’s examination in Shillong, wrote back 
from somewhere in the Mizo hills: “In India, I was not able to get a job even 
as a nurse, although I had the certificate. Here with the MNF I have been 
made a surgeon.” MNF volunteers are generally young. The rebellion has 
split brothers, fathers and sons. MNF propaganda reveals an emphasis on 
immediate goals rather than ideology. The MNF newspaper, Zalenna Tlan- 
gau (“Message of Freedom”) , avoids criticizing the district council, although 
it is known to be corrupt. Its members are Mizo, and they are stated to have 
been misled. Signs posted in Aijal and other towns, however, both in Mizo 
and English, warn outsiders, meaning the Indian Army, to leave for their 
own safety. 

The Indian government has adopted a hard-line policy toward the MNF. 
Chavan has ruled out negotiations on several occasions, and the offers of 
church leaders to send peace missions to the rebels have been repeatedly 
rebuffed by the Assam government. An amnesty offer to rebels who surrender 
has also failed to elicit any response. In six weeks in early 1967, an estimated 
50,000 Mizo civilians from 106 villages were resettled in 18 fortified vil- 
lages near the road. The fortified villages are similar in layout and purpose 
to South Vietnam’s “strategic hamlets.” The villagers are provided with ID 
cards and are required to hang photographs of every resident member of 
the household on the wall of their house. 

Despite these efforts, the resettlement program has been only partly suc- 
cessful in achieving its aim of isolating the rebels from their source of 
food, money and recruits. Rebel intelligence continues to be excellent, and 


12Interview of John F. Manliana with the writer in Shillong, January 1967. 
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arms are in plentiful supply. The Indian government has relied on the army 
to implement the resettlement scheme, dubbed “Operation Security” (the 
resettled villagers have not yet been given arms to form their own militia) 
and the effort to disrupt the MNF network is essentially military, a difficult 
effort even with the aid of helicopters and Gurkha troops. The Indian public, 
the press, and members of Parliament have been fed optimistic claims of 
military successes, unfounded assessments of punishment inflicted on the 
MNF, and inspired reports about demoralization of the MNF ranks. The 
MNF has kept the army occupied in the jungle for a year and a half with 
ambushes and hit-and-run attacks. While men close to the scene say this 
can go on indefinitely, New Delhi has been unable to think of a durable 
political solution. +3 


THE STRATEGIC IMPLICATIONS a 


In the Mizo District, control of the separatist movement has passed into 
the hands of secessionists, as it had done in Nagaland. Armed repression has 
followed hard on the heels of rebellion. From these two cases, it would appear 
that the moment to stem the tide of separatism is when the movement js in 
its infancy and is still gathering strength from popular sympathy. The pat- 
tern followed by successive prime ministers of making promises to the hill 
peoples, then setting up investigative commissions whose object becomes one 
of finding an acceptable constitutional phraseology—the pattern that one 
observer has called “pampering” the tribesmen?*—has failed to prevent the 
metamorphosis of incipient separatism into full-scale rebellion. The longer 
the hill peoples, who have a manner of thinking and a set of values that are 
alien to most Indians, are given reason to feel they are spectators at a game 
of constitutional shuffleboard, the deeper is likely to grow their mistrust of 
the government, the more firmly rooted are likely to become the extremist 
elements within the existing separatist movement, and the greater the likeli- 
hood of new such movements arising on the same pattern. 

The desirability of exerting continuous pressure on the Indian Govern- 
ment is frankly recognized by even the moderate hill leaders. “They need 
some excuse to act. This government has operated in response to pressure,” 
is the way Stanley Nichols-Roy puts it.15 Leaders like Nichols-Roy, who is in 
the fruit-selling and road transport business, and Sangma, who pioneered 
the farmers’ cooperative movement in the Garo Hills, represent a success- 
ful middle class made up of highly educated men, most of whom are multi- 


2845 Chavan put it in the Lok Sabha on June 20, 1967: “Again it is not merely with 
military power that these things can be solved. Naturally we will have to get some peo- 
ple’s organization on our side and convince the people ultimately. ... I think we shall 
have to be prepared to stay with this problem, for some time to come.” 

14The policy, if it can be called a policy, they have framed towards tribals is that of 
trying only to pamper them.” Hirendranath Phukan, “The Mizo Problem,” in Quest 
(Bombay) , October-December, 1966. 

Interview with the writer in Shillong, January 1967. 
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'lingual.t6 If men like this are rebuffed, the movement they have fostered 
is likely to fall into the hands of younger, more radical elements who will 
not eschew violence to attain their ends. This has already occurred in the 
Mizo District, and there have been warning signals that it may happen in the 
Khasi hills. That secessionist slogans have an appeal in the Assam lowlands 
is indicated by the formation last July of the Asom Rajyik Mahasabha, a 
political party dedicated to the thesis that the old kingdom of the Ahoms 
never was part of India. The failure to integrate its hill peoples may thus 
foreshadow troubles for India in the plains as well. 

By the standards of the Congress Party, Chaliha is a liberal. He was in- 
strumental in the establishment of Nagaland, and when statehood failed to 
quell the rebellion there he was one member of a three-man peace mission 
that negotiated a ceasefire on September 6, 1964, which is still in effect in 
Nag@land. The successful drive for passage of the controversial Assam Of- 
ficial Language Bill showed the forcefulness of conservative sentiment among 
Congress Party members from the plains. Paradoxically, the bargaining 
posture of the Assam Congressmen has since then been further bolstered by 
the party’s misfortunes on the national level. The weaker the party becomes 
at the center, the less inclined are Congress ministers to ram down the throats 
of the government of one of the few really “safe” states left in India" a 
measure for which the party itself can claim no credit. 

Although some observers suspect Chaliha of playing a shrewd double 
game between the hills and the plains (in itself a testament to his political 
acumen) a more probable explanation of his changed line on autonomy for 
the hilt peoples is that he finds little room left to maneuver between the in- 
creasingly threatening demands of the hill leaders and the adamant refusal 
of the Congressmen in the plains to accede to their demands. In the six 
months that saw the death by default of the federation plan of January 13, 
Chaliha was reported to have been subjected to intense pressure from the 
party’s conservative wing headed by Bishnuram Mehdi, a former chief min- 
ister of Assam. At one point there was talk of an anti-Chaliha revolt by 
a number of législators. Both Chaliha and Mehdi attended the final sitting of 
the Asoka Mehta committee.1® 

The real obstacles to establishing one or several hill states on Assam’s 
southern tier should not be underestimated. Foremost among these is ob- 


16Sangma speaks English, Assamese, Bengali, Hindi and Nepali, besides Garo. Man- 
e who is a Roman Catholic, claims to speak eight languages, including French and 

hinese. 

17Chaliha has been in office for a longer continuous period than any other chief min- 
ister in India with the exception of Mohanlal Sukhadia of Rajasthan. 

18The choice of Asoka Mehta to chair this committee was an unhappy one for the hil] 
leaders. As head of the Planning Commission, Mehta was bound to think in all-India 
terms, in which the remote hill districts of Assam figured as no more than potential 
areas for future economic expansion. The hills people had watched with curiosity while 
a Planning Commission team and a large staff, dispatched to the Mizo District after 
the outbreak of the rebellion, recommended several grandiose industrial projects that 
bore little hope of alleviating the district’s severe unemployment problem. ° 
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viously the absence of an all-inclusive unity among the hill leaders them“ ` 
selves. The Mizo District is already a special case, with one section of the 
Mizo leaders demanding a separate Mizo state and another a separate Mizo 
nation. Hill leaders of the North Cachar Hills and Mikir Hills are reluctant 
to see themselves relegated to a minority role in a state government dom- 
inated by the APHLC. Only in the Garo Hills and in the United Khasi- 
Jaintia Hills has there been close inter-district cooperation among hill 
leaders. 

Serious geographical obstacles to unity also exist. Lying between the Mikir 
Hills and the Mizo District is the district of Cachar, a fertile plain formed 
by the Surma River, inhabited mainly by Bengali Moslems.’® There is no 
logical reason for including Cachar in a hill state other than geographical 
contiguity. A hill state without Cachar would leave it cut off from the rest 
of the plains. The status of Garo tribesmen living in Goalpara and Kamrup 
Districts adjoining the Garo Hills would also have to be settled. These are 
no small matters. 

The alternative to acceding to the demands of the present generation of 
hill leaders for more autonomy is unquestionably escalating resistance and 
violence. None of the tribal areas is immune to this.2° Armies are rarely 
successful instruments of pacification, and when they are operating in 
hostile territory their behavior is not such as to make many friends. The 
Indian Army is no exception. Yet the trend is to rely more on the army rather 
than less. 

The Indian Government charges that Pakistan is giving arms, training, 
shelter and propaganda support to the Mizo rebels. There is no reason to 
doubt this. Radio Pakistan regularly refers to the rebels of the MNF as “na- 
tionalists.” Yet Pakistan’s support is forcibly limited by the vulnerability 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts in East Pakistan to retaliatory guerrilla action. 
The fact remains that the hillmen, unlike the Indians, have no quarrel with 
Pakistan, and so the burden of maintaining a loyal relationship falls on 
the Indians rather than on the hillmen. Behind Pakistan, China looms as a 
possible future agent in the tangled web of tribal politics. Groups of Naga 
rebels belonging to the “Federal Government of Nagaland” have recently 
made contacts across the border in China, and evidence has come to light 
of MNF collaboration with the Naga rebels in skirmishes in Manipur. 

The Indian and Burmese governments signed a boundary agreement on 
March 10, 1967, providing for demarcation of their common border, a de- 
velopment that may bear on the sanctuary MNF guerrillas have hitherto 
enjoyed in Burmese territory. Among those who are likely to suffer the most 
from the military pursuit of rebel elements in the hills are foreign mission- 
aries, of whom there are a considerable number in eastern India. They have 


18Cachar is also the location of a boundary dispute between India and Pakistan. 
2°Nepali residents of Shillong have become refugees in the plains because they fear 
for their safety; acts of violence against some of them have been perpetrated since the 
Zndian Army sent Gurkha troops into the Mizo District. 
è 
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-° been caught in a conflict of conscience between loyalty to their flocks (some 
of them have been living among the hill peoples for decades) and their need 
to maintain relations of correct behavior with the Indian Government. In a 


guerrilla situation, a conflict of this sort is never easily resolved, as has been 
demonstrated in Vietnam. 
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India’s expressed apprehensions about the war in Vietnam and 
her suggestions for its resolution do not reflect an integrated policy. Off- 
cial Indian transactions relating to Vietnam have been channelled mainly 
through the government’s responsibilities under the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ment or through diplomatic activities. These have been notable only because 
Vietnam itself is notable, not because they constitute any comprehensive,ap- 
proach to the issue. This absence of a cohesive position on Vietnam derives 
from such factors as the still incomplete reconstruction of Indian foreign 
policy set into motion by the Sino-Indian dispute, the need felt by India to 
maintain productive rapport with both the Soviet Union and the United 
States, and the demands made on the national system by domestic and re- 
gional emergencies. Lacking an integrated policy, India has relied on general 
principles to express herself about the Vietnamese crisis and to recommend 
ways to move international politics toward a peaceful settlement. 


Inp1a’s ACTIONS IN THE ICV 


Under Article 34 of the Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities iri Viet- 
nam, signed on July 20, 1954 in Geneva, India has served for over a decade 
as chairman of the tripartite International Commission for Supervision and 
Control in Vietnam (ICV), with Canada and Poland as the other members. 
The ICV was established to supervise the implementation of the Agreement 
by its two signatories, France and North Vietnam, through a variety of non- 
coercive duties. In the Final Declaration of the 1954 Geneva Conference, of 
which the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom were co-chairmen, the ICV 
was charged with a never-completed task of overseeing a free, general elec- 
tion throughout Vietnam in July 1956. Under the Agreement, the ICV has 
operated within a legal framework of national control of commission mem- 
bers (i.e., each member of the ICV selects its own representative to the com- 
mission) and a grant of power limited to supervision, investigation, and 
making recommendations or reports. The ICV is bound by a unanimity vot- 
ing rule for recommendations to amend the Agreement and for questions in- 
volving violations or threats of violations of the Agreement which might lead 
to renewed hostilities. If no unanimity is reached, a majority reporting sys- 
tem takes effect. The Agreement does not provide the Conference participants 


*Research for this paper was supported by the Charles Phelps Taft Memorial Com- 
mittee of the University of Cincinnati. 
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‘or its co-chairmen with the authority to enforce ICV recommendations and 
reports. Because of these legal restrictions and post-1954 developments in 
Vietnam and world politics, the ICV has not played an effective field role 
since 1956 and has performed little more than a marginal opinion function 
since 19621. Yet the ICV members, especially Canada and India, and nations 
as different as North Vietnam and the United Kingdom, have seen the Com- 
mission either as a mechanical device with potential for bringing order to the 
country or as a symbol of the Geneva settlement which could be invoked to 
help persuade the belligerents to negotiate their differences. 

It was the February 1965 bombings of North Vietnamese military targets 
by American and South Vietnamese aircraft which results in the ICV’s first 
international action in nearly three years. Dividing on how to interpret the 
new phase in the war, the ICV produced a majority report on February 13 
in wlfich the Indian and Polish representatives offered the opinion that the 
air strikes of February 7 and 8 indicated violations of the Geneva Agree- 
ment.? In a minority statement, the Canadian representative agreed that a 
need existed to notify the co-chairmen that Vietnam continued to be danger- 
ously unstable, but he held that the majority report had too narrow a focus 
and overlooked the root cause of the instability, i.e., the hostile activities 
of North Vietnam in South Vietnam which violated the Geneva accord. In 
partial and separate rebuttals, the Indian and Polish representatives held 
that the minority report had misused the ICV’s Special Report of June 2, 
1962—which had faulted both sides in the conflict—and had wrongfully 
introduced unsanctioned conclusions for a past study of possible infractions 
made by an ICV legal committee. Taking note of explanations for the air 
attacks and North Vietnam’s demand for their condemnation, the majority 
report asked the co-chairmen to consider the desirability of making an im- 
mediate appeal to all parties concerned to reduce tensions and to take reme- 
dial measures to correct the deteriorating situation. 

The British and Soviet governments, however, were unable to agree upon 
a joint message to the Geneva powers and the ICV governments. Britain, 
hopeful for an international conference, supported a broad appeal for sug- 
gestions about a peaceful settlement of the Vietnam conflict. Mindful of its 
relations with Hanoi and Peking, the Soviet Union demanded the condemna- 
tion of the United States for violation of the Geneva Agreement, an end to 
U.S. military activities in Vietnam and the withdrawal of U.S. forces.’ The 


— 


1A former Deputy Secretary-General of the ICV describes its operations up to 1962 
in B.S.N. Murti, Vietnam Divided: The Unfinished Struggle (New York: Asia Publish- 
ing House, 1964). A concise appraisal of the ICV is found in David W. Wainhouse, et al., 
International Peace Observation (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966), pp. 54-65. 

“International Commission for Supervision and Control in Vietnam, Special Report to 
the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference: February 13, 1965. Published as Cmnd. 
2609, March 1965. 

’The relevant British and Soviet correspondence and statements are collected in Recent 
Exchanges Concerning Attempts to Promote a Negotiated Settlement of the Conflict in- 
Viet-Nam. Cmnd. 2756, August 1965. å e 
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inability of the co-chairmen to reach agreement upon the ICV’s Special Re- 
port of February 13, 1965, served to give its findings a conclusive quality 
that it did not possess, thereby adding to its stimulation of adverse judgment 
of the northern bombings in India and other countries. 

In the field, the ICV received a setback immediately following the start 
of the air attacks. On February 12, two days after Prime Minister Kosygin 
completed a visit to Hanoi in which he had reaflirmed full support for North 
Vietnam, Hanoi’s chief liaison officer with the ICV ordered it to withdraw 
its five inspection teams from sites in North Vietnam on the grounds that the 
air strikes from the South endangered their personnel.* As the Hanoi gov- 
ernment remained firm in its demand, India and Canada two weeks later 
joined in a majority message to the Geneva co-chairmen, reporting that the 
ICV had no alternative but to comply with the demand of the territorial 
power. They interpreted the withdrawal as a temporary measure and “asked 
Britain and the Soviet Union to use their good offices with the members of 
the Geneva Conference to restore the fixed teams to their sites and to insure 
that the mobile control team would be able to carry out its duties. Poland 
entered a minority view, emphasizing the American and South Vietnamese 
responsibility for the action of North Vietnam, which, under the Geneva 
Agreement, must protect ICV personnel in its jurisdiction.® 

The majority report was mildly worded in relation to Hanoi’s action. Ar- 
ticle 35 of the Geneva Agreement stipulates that changes in the location of 
the fixed teams require approval by both the ICV and the State authorities. 
While India visualized but did not allege violation, Canada was sharply 
critical. The comparatively mild tone of the report derived from North Viet- 
nam’s adherence to the 1954 Agreement in its demand for the withdrawal. 
The report’s request to the co-chairmen that the teams be restored to their 
sites was dropped when Britain and Russia could not agree on a peace 
move. 

Over the past 18 months, the ICV has figured in both real and spurious 
diplomatic activity, and New Delhi has suggested on several occasions that 
the ICV might help resolve the conflict.” During and after the January 1966 
pause in the northern bombings, Secretary-General U Thant of the United 
Nations made confidential but unsuccessful explorations involving the ICV 


‘Article 35 of the Geneva Agreement for Vietnam authorizes tripartite, fixed and mo- 
bile inspection teams for North and South Vietnam. 
5International Commission for Supervision and Control in Vietnam, Special Report to 
the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference on Indo-China: February 27, 1965. Cmnd. 
` 2634, April 1965. 
®Statement of Swaran Singh, India’s Minister for External Affairs, in Foreign Affairs 
Record, XI (February 1965), p. 41; and charges by Paul Martin, Canada’s Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, in External Affairs, XVII (May 1965), p. 150. The northern 
fixed teams withdrew to Hanoi, where the JCV maintains an office. 
"In the February 1966 hearings on Vietnam of the United States Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Indian views received encouragement from the favorable attention 
given to the ICV by Administration critics. Policy defenders tended to minimize the 
-ICV’s past or future value, although Secretary of State Dean Rusk welcomed any positive 
roleevhich the ICV governments might undertake. 
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nations. In March, Canada tried to create a united ICV initiative, but the at- 
tempt failed.® Earlier, there was a flurry of Indian press and United Nations’ 
interest in a report that North Vietnam had asked India to use the ICV to 
secure peace. The interest declined after Western analysts interpreted the 
basis of the report, a January 24, 1966 letter from Ho Chi Minh to President 
Radhakrishnan, as nothing more than an effort to discredit United States 
peace efforts, a restatement of the demand for American withdrawal, and a 
request that India perform its duties under the Geneva Agreement. Similar 
letters had gone to Canada and socialist countries, the one to Poland express- 
ing appreciation for past help to Hanoi’s cause. President Radhakrishnan’s 
reply sympathized with the sufferings of the Vietnamese and assured Ho of 
India’s work on behalf of the 1954 accord. 

The episode demonstrated that some Indians are still eager to have com- 
mitted nations seek their country’s good offices, a compliment that so far 
has not been forthcoming. India seemingly sought a broker’s role in April 
1966, when K. M. Kannampilly, a Ministry of External Affairs official, went 
to Hanoi where he was well received by North Vietnam’s Foreign Minister, 
Xuan Thuy. Kannampilly subsequently visited Saigon and the capitals of 
Cambodia and Laos. Officially a mission to investigate International Control 
Commission finances, which are troubled by China’s indebtedness, his trip 
produced speculations, denied by New Delhi, that it was a peace-seeking 
venture. 

The 1966 DMZ episode: Although Canada rather than India has been 
the leader in recent ICV diplomacy, New Delhi has made one significant ef- 
fort to revive the agency in its own sphere. In August 1966, India recom- 
mended that the Joint Commission for Vietnam should be revived and that 
the ICV should patrol the demilitarized zone (DMZ) across Vietnam at the 
17th parallel. The Geneva Agreement had established a Joint Commission of 
French and North Vietnamese military units to maintain the DMZ as a 
buffer area. Subject to Joint Commission control over personnel and arms, 
the two parties were authorized by the Agreement to direct civil affairs in 
their respective halves of the DMZ, which is divided east-to-west by a line 
following the Ben Hai River. When French forces withdrew from Vietnam 
in late April 1956, the Joint Commission became inactive. Although the 
ICV’s Seventh Interim Report in December 1957 expressed its concern over 
the situation, no subsequent progress was made in reviving or replacing the 
Joint Commission. Hanoi took advantage of an unsupervised DMZ, which 
by the summer of 1966 had become a transmission and staging area to the 


8Given India’s known cooperation with Canada, and the Soviet bloc’s sensitive relation- 
ship with North Vietnam, it was presumably the Polish government that prevented a 
unanimous ICV proposal. See the retrospective comments of Paul Martin in External 
Affairs, XVII (August 1966), p. 312. Late in 1966, however, the Polish ICV representa- 
tive effected contact between Hanoi and Ambassador Lodge in Saigon, leading to a 
four-month bombing pause until. April 1967 in an American effort to probe North Viet- - 
nam’s willingness to negotiate or de-escalata e 
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south, especially west of Highway 1. The ICV has neither protested this nor 
the entry of American forces into the DMZ in May 1967. 

The Indian proposals on the Joint Commission were stimulated by the 
first American air assaults on the DMZ on July 30, 1966, and by an ICV 
statement that the air attacks pointed to a new crisis. Basic to the proposals 
was India’s concern that massive North Vietnamese and perhaps Chinese 
or Russian military intervention might develop from the DMZ bombings and 
nearby operations of American and South Vietnamese forces, especially if 
the ground fighting shifted north of the DMZ in an action similar to the 
crossing of Korea’s 38th parallel. India’s suggestion received a favorable 
response from the United States, South Vietnam, Canada and the United 
Kingdom, but was rejected by North Vietnam, which would be adversely 
affected if effective, bipartisan control of the DMZ were reinstated. Russia 
and Poland, influenced by Hanoi’s attitude, withheld their approval. Lacking 
the unanimous consent of the Vietnamese belligerents, the great powers and 
the ICV, India’s proposal thus failed to carry. 

With Polish, and to a lesser extent, Canadian and American support, how- 
ever, the idea of DMZ patrols was nearly adopted. Having obtained Poland’s 
and Canada’s approval, India asked Washington to suspend bombings 
throughout the DMZ and asked Hanoi, which had complained to the ICV 
about the attacks, to allow patrols. On September 27, the United States sus- 
pended bombing in a southern segment east of Highway 1, close to an avail- 
able mobile team. The tripartite unit made two patrols. The United States 
then suspended bombing north of the patrolled area to facilitate the team’s 
entry. It is unclear whether or not Moscow gave prior assurance of Hanoi’s 
cooperation before the halt, as required by the American position on sus- 
pensions announced in the United Nations on September 22. Wary of a 
precedent for the western DMZ, Hanoi kept the ICV team out of the northern 
segment. Air alerts and transportation needs were cited in the refusal. On 
October 7, the ICV conceded that normal patrolling was impossible despite 
the bombing pause. The United States resumed DMZ bombings on October 
15, two days after President Johnson rejected U Thant’s call and similar but 
indirect Indian appeals for an unconditional end to all raids. Although India 
continued efforts on behalf of the DM2Z’s integrity, substantial ground com- 
bat in the zone made them ineffectual. In early 1967, the ICV withdrew en- 
tirely from the former buffer. 

The 1966 DMZ episode demonstrates the low point to which the ICV has 
declined. With this situation in view, President Radhakrishnan suggested in 
April 1965 that an Afro-Asian force police Vietnam, but the disconcerted 
Indian government amplified the notion almost beyond recognition.® Other- 


"At a reception for Tanzania’s High Commissioner on April 24, 1965, India’s President 
said that nonaligned states deplored the Vietnam tragedy which might lead to nuclear 
war. Concretely, he hoped for “cessation of hostilities in both parts of Vietnam, policing 

* of boundaries by an Afro-Asian force and maintenance of the present boundaries so 
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wise, there have been few Indian efforts to reconstruct the ICV with or with- 
out India. The reasons for this passive approach include India’s restricted 
place in the Geneva network and the impact of military and political events 
over which it has had no control. Moreover, India continues to prefer to 
remain aloof from Southeast Asian security problems and to gain from the 
ICV chairmanship some international prestige and an institutional rationale 
for substituting impartiality for policy. 

Inp1a4’S GUIDELINES 

Outside the ICV, recent Indian suggestions and activities related to Viet- 
nam show a wider range of guidelines and relationships, but not significantly 
different results. Two of the guidelines that have influenced New Delhi ap- 
pear to be more dedicated to reforming interstate relations than to serving 
India’s national interest—belief in the efficacy of a peaceful international 
atmosphere (the climatic perspective), and commitment to the primacy of 
nonviolent means. The first is flexible and stresses mutuality within a given 
context. The second tends to be doctrinaire and to focus on methods rather 
than situations. The first guideline resembles India’s United Nations diplo- 
macy during the first decade of the Cold War, wherein establishing a concil- 
iatory environment was considered a prerequisite to facing issues.'° The 
concept of the primacy of nonviolent means has roots in Gandhism and anti- 
imperialism. It demands respect for national self-determination and cultural 
integrity, especially in situations where Western decisions affect former 
colonial nations. Both perspectives assume that India has sufficient impor- 
tance to influence grave issues of world politics. 

The Climatic Perspective: This view was evident in India’s appeal for 
peace to the United States, Russia and other powers on February 8, 1965, 
immediately after the start of the northern bombings. The plea bore some 
relation to the American. concept of mutual de-escalation in that it asked 
for an immediate suspension of all provocation in the South as well as the 
North by all sides involved in Vietnam, in order to set the proper climate 
for a new Geneva conference. This approach was also evident at the Belgrade 
meeting of neutralists in March 1965. The meeting, called at India’s sugges- 
tion mainly to consider Vietnam, produced a 17-nation appeal to the major 
powers and the partisans in Vietnam. This appeal found a misuse of force 
and “foreign intervention in various forms,” but owing to Indian leadership, 





long as people desire it... .” When Afro-Asian nations showed unexpected interest in 
the suggestion, India took soundings as to which states would be available to serve. Her 
chief concern was to avoid the impression that the comment represented India’s total 
position on Vietnam. Therefore, India clarified the Radhakrishnan statement, so that 
it encompassed an objection to the bombings of North Vietnam and a call both for 
cessation of fighting in South Vietnam and for withdrawal of American forces. As 
amended, the Radhakrishnan suggestion would have permitted the Afro-Asian force to 
operate only in South Vietnam, policing land and sea frontiers and interior points. 

1°The operation of the environmental concept is explored in Ross N. Berkes and Mo- 
hinder S. Bedi, The Diplomacy of India: Indian Foreign Policy in the United Nations 


(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958) . 
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it did not mention the northern bombings as Yugoslavia and others had 
proposed.*+ 

Belief in the efficacy of a peaceful international atmosphere was more ap- 
parent in the Shastri government than in the succeeding cabinet of Indira 
Gandhi. Nevertheless, the climatic notion had come under pressure as early 
as April, 1965, when Shastri interpreted the postponement of his Washing- 
ton visit as due to U.S. resentment over India’s independent view on Viet- 
nam, and particularly over India’s criticism of the northern bombings in 
the ICV’s Special Report of February 13. This opinion was reinforced by 
the fact that the President’s rejection of all appeals to stop the bombing 
was made the day after the U.S. announced its postponement of Shastri’s 
and Ayub’s visits. Interpretations that Washington’s action was aimed main- 
ly at Pakistan’s dealings with China had only rudimentary support in high 
Indian circles.” R 

The climatic view was further weakened in the first half of 1966 as Mrs. 
Gandhi’s ministry adjusted to pressure from Communist and leftist Congress 
Party critics who demanded that India demonstrate its attachment to pro- 
gressivist nonalignment and socialist development. By August, the outlook 
had given way to a stress on nonviolent means. Yet traces of the former view 
were still evident in December 1966 and the following March, when M. C. 
Chagla, the new foreign minister who had replaced Swaran Singh in Novem- 
ber, welcomed U Thant’s peace-seeking efforts. 

The Primacy of Nonviolent Means: The ascendant theme in India’s treat- 
ment of the Vietnam issue—the primacy of nonviolent means—has taken 
two particular forms: an attachment to the Geneva tradition and an appeal 
for cessation of bombing in North Vietnam. The first has invoked the 1954 
Geneva Conference for the principles and, perhaps, the machinery upon 
which a new peace settlement could now be established. Implicitly, this argu- 
ment holds that the major parties in Vietnam, especially the United States, 
have not observed the Geneva principles—a judgment not openly expressed 
because of India’s ICV responsibilities, doubts about United States liability 
under the 1954 accord, and India’s reliance on American economic aid. 

India has often spoken of a “Geneva-type” conference, such as the one 
which neutralized Laos in 1962, and has joined with other states in asking 
for such a meeting. The term “Geneva-type” permits the inclusion of India, 


“The text is in Cmnd. 2756, op. cit., p. 25. The nonaligned countries asked the par- 
ties in Vietnam to enter negotiations without preconditions. When President Johnson in 
his April 7 speech in Baltimore said that the American government was prepared to do 
so, and the next day the United States welcomed the 17-nation appeal as constructive, 
owe Indian newspapers interpreted the American reactions as partly due to Indian 
etorts. 

*2Shastri concluded the episode when, in June, he honored his commitment to visit 
Canada during his planned trip to North America. His communiqué with Prime Minister 
Pearson looked for the Vietnamese combatants to reduce hostilities or adopt periods of 
cease-fire that might become permanent. It recalled the ICV’s Special Report of June 2, 

. 1962, which had found violations on both sides. Reflecting Canadian influence, the state- 
men did not request a halt to the bombings as a precondition for negotiations. 
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the United States and South Vietnam in a future conference. But more im- 
portant than covering these non-signatories of the 1954 Agreement, who, 
with the possible exception of non-belligerent India, would be automatically 
included, a “Geneva-type” conference would allow the participation of the 
National Liberation Front (NLF). India first explicitly supported the in- 
clusion of the NLF in the Tito-Shastri joint communiqué of July 31, 1965, 
signed in Belgrade. Although this followed indications that the United 
States would give favorable consideration to having the NLF present at 
peace talks as part of a North Vietnamese delegation, it has aligned India 
with opinion about the NLF which the American government has not ac- 
cepted. In a national context, support for the NLF’s inclusion came in Mrs. 
Gandhi’s Lok Sabha speech on August 4, 1966. On the other hand, India has 
not argued that the NLF, which maintains an office in New Delhi, is en- 
titled ¢0 an exclusive voice for South Vietnam. To do so would impair India’s 
ad hoc arrangements with South Vietnam.!8 

A notable element in India’s approach to conference diplomacy has been 
the rejection of suggestions that Asian states alone can settle the Vietnamese 
crisis. For instance, India did not welcome the 1966 suggestion by the Philip- 
pines and Thailand that non-communist Asian states should make their own 
efforts to bring peace to Vietnam. New Delhi gave an equally unfavorable 
reception to a proposal by Singapore’s Prime Minister, Lee Kuan Yew, that 
aligned and nonaligned Asian states with vital interests in Southeast Asia, 
among whom he included India, should begin to provide for the area’s se- 
curity. In the Indian view, Lee’s proposal would have required India to 
adopt military policies it has carefully avoided and criticized in other Afro- 
Asian states. 

The Indian policy toward the bombing of North Vietnam—another facet 
of its preoccupation with nonviolent means—had its immediate origin in the 
political obstacles encountered by the Belgrade appeal of March 1965. India 
discovered that the Communist world, and also South Vietnam, did not re- 
spond favorably to the 17-nation message. Communist resistance drew spe- 
cial strength from the NLF’s Five Points, issued on March 22, 1965, and 
North Vietnam’s Four Points of April 8. These declarations showed that 
contrary to the nonaligned appeal and United States policy after April 7, 
the NLF and Hanoi had preconditions for talks. Faced with this rigidity, 
Shastri and other neutralists began within a month of the Belgrade appeal 
to ask for the halt of the northern bombings as a prerequisite for discussions. 
The Prime Minister said he realized that Hanoi had imposed conditions for 
negotiations, but he held that this was not a vital point.14 


13Tndia has consular but no diplomatic relations with the two Vietnams. Although the 
Chinese issue has intruded, over time the Democratic Republic of Vietnam has stood 
higher-in New Delhi’s esteem than have the various regimes in Saigon. Before the 1960's, 
contacts were made at high levels. In 1954 and 1958, Nehru and Ho Chi Minh affirmed 
the Geneva Agreement and Panch Shila. South Vietnam’s President Diem visited New 
Delhi in 1957. 

The Hindu, April 15, 1966. 
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This early request for an end to the northern air assaults without urging 
simultaneous de-escalation by the other side began to be a major theme in 
the Indian evaluation of Vietnam. By the summer of 1967, after an uneven 
course, it became the main motif within the nonviolent means approach.”® 

The 1966 Report of the Ministry of External Affairs: India’s two guide- 
lines have helped shape its position on Vietnam at a given time without in 
themselves creating a policy. Occasionally in recent years, the genesis of an 
integrated policy has been visible when the Indian government either sum- 
marized its thoughts or made a specific proposal on Vietnam. The Annual 
Report of the Ministry of External Affairs in the spring of 1966, for instance, 
brought together the main elements of India’s position on Vietnam—the im- 
possibility of a military solution; the urgency of a political settlement on 
the Geneva model; the need for the northern bombings to cease; the ending 
of fighting throughout Vietnam and the withdrawal of United States*forces 
from South Vietnam; and the peaceful creation of a unified Vietnamese state 
without foreign troops and military alliances.*® 

The Report was not without instructive controversy. Its mention of with- 
drawal of American forces brought a request for clarification by the United 
States Embassy, which was reportedly told by the Ministry of External Af- 
fairs that on this point the document had misrepresented Indian policy.** 
Closer study reveals that the withdrawal element was indeed part of India’s 
position: it was based on India’s long-standing opposition to American mili- 
tary forces in Asia, her interpretation of the 1954 Geneva Agreement, and 
1965 statements by Indian leaders. Once the question was raised as to 
whether or not withdrawal had official endorsement, Mrs. Gandhi and 
Swaran Singh, pressed by parliamentary critics who had suggested that In- 
dia’s food crisis kept the government from speaking against American pol- 
icy, said that it did and that the Report was not in error. However, the Indian 
government did not endorse American withdrawal before a conference as 
required under the conditions set down by Hanoi and the NLF. Yet what had 
been muted began to receive more attention. Mrs. Gandhi tried to soften the 
impact on India’s relations with the United States, pointing out that “if you 
look at the reality of the situation, it is easy to say ‘withdraw’ but it is not 
so easy to do it in practice.”*® 


15India took its first bilateral position against the bombings in the Shastri-Kosygin 


communiqué in May, 1965. This line continued until the September hostilities with 
Pakistan, the aftermath of which curtailed criticism. In October, Foreign Minister 
Swaran Singh did not mention Vietnam at the opening of the UN General Assembly, and 
in December the Shastri-Ne Win communiqué did not refer to the northern bombings. 
After Tashkent, India resumed criticisms, which appeared inter alia, with the new bomb- 
ings near Hanoi and Haiphong at the end of June, in the Gandhi-Kosygin communiqué 
of mid-July, in Mrs. Gandhi’s correspondence with President Johnson in late August, 
and in the Indo-Iraqi communiqué in early March 1967. 

16Report, Ministry of External Affairs: 1965-66 (New Delhi: Government of India, 
1966), p. 32. 

17New York Times, April 10, 1966. 

18Prime Minister’s Press Conference of June 15, 1966, Foreign Affairs Record, XII 
(June 1966), p. 155. According to their joing communiqué and her later account of their 
talks, Mrs. Gandhi and President Johnson had only a brief discussion of Vietnam during 
her United States visit, March 28-April 1, when President Johnson announced emer- 
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* Mrs, Gandhi's Proposal: Soon after this controversy was over, the ingre- 
dients of a cohesive policy were evident in the most dramatic of India’s 
efforts, from early 1965 to mid-1967, to help solve the Vietnamese crisis. 
These efforts instituted a unilateral move which grew out of a review, after 
Mrs. Gandhi’s return from her March 1966 visit to the United States, of the 
relative inactivity of Indian diplomacy on Vietnam since the previous sum- 
mer. From the review, an initiative took shape in early July on the eve of 
Mrs. Gandhi’s departure for a state visit to Russia with preliminary stops 
in the U.A.R. and Yugoslavia. Mrs. Gandhi’s speech over All-India Radio 
on July 7 showed the influence of the two themes—the climate of peace and 
the primacy of nonviolent means concepts—by its dual emphases on con- 
ference diplomacy and cessation of bombing.?® 

In her address, Mrs. Gandhi said that recent events had added to the 
danger*of escalation into a larger conflict, a reference to the Hanoi-Haiphong 
attacks in late June. She reiterated the view that no military solution was 
possible in Vietnam, and she asked the Soviet Union and the United King- 
dom to immediately convene another Geneva Conference. Mrs. Gandhi then 
urged an immediate end to the bombing in North Vietnam without indicat- 
ing whether or not this step was a precondition for holding the meeting. It 
was to precede another requested step, the cessation of hostilities and bel- 
ligerent movements throughout Vietnam. The Prime Minister said that the 
ICV would safeguard the status quo during the meeting, adding that India 
was willing to assume additional responsibilities in the process. Eventually, 
all foreign troops would withdraw from Vietnam and the Geneva powers 
would guarantee the integrity, independence and neutrality of the three 
Indo-Chinese states. 

The United States welcomed the proposal’s seeming first priority for a 
conference and the absence of a demand for a bombing halt as a precondi- 
tion. Trouble developed, however, during Mrs. Gandhi’s trip abroad. On her 
stopovers in Cairo and Brioni, neither the U.A.R. nor Yugoslavia endorsed 
the Indian proposal. More important, Premier Kosygin revealed soon after 
Mrs. Gandhi’s arrival in Moscow on July 12 that Russia opposed peace 
formulas that would permit the United States to disengage from Vietnam 
with its prestige intact. 

The Gandhi-Kosygin Communiqué: The subsequent Gandhi-Kosygin com- 
muniqué was wide-ranging. It affirmed Indo-Soviet faith in Panch Shila and 
nonalignment and said that “imperialist and other reactionary forces” were 
responsible for a recent deterioration in world affairs: On Vietnam, the com- 
muniqué demanded an immediate end to the northern bombings and held 
that the conflict could only be settled within the Geneva framework. Unlike 
India’s July 7 proposal, no call was made for withdrawal of foreign forces 
from South Vietnam, although foreign bases were described as obstacles to 
peace. The statement said nothing about an immediate conference or an end 


gency food aid. In her public statements, yee Gandhi reaffirmed India’s search fg a ` 
peaceful solution for Vietnam and described as sincere the President’s similar quest. 
1°Foreign Affairs Record, XII (July 1966), pp. 172-173. 
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to fighting, except for the reference to the bombings.?° The communiqué 
stimulated United States inquiries in Washington and New Delhi about its 
militant tenor, its condemnation of “imperialists,” and its emphasis on a 
bombing halt without compensating de-escalation by the opposite side. The 
Indian government replied that its basic policy on Vietnam had not changed. 
In public, Mrs. Gandhi said that “imperialists” meant the Chinese. 

The Indo-Soviet communiqué marked a rearrangement of Indian ideas on 
Vietnam that had been in competition since the start of the northern air raids. 
The high priority for a conference, found in Mrs. Gandhi’s original proposal, 
was demoted. The cessation of bombing approach was elevated. India kept 
open the possibility of securing a Russian call for a Geneva-type conference, 
although this was no gain over previous conditions. The difficulty for Rus- 
sia, Mrs. Gandhi had explained before leaving Moscow, was that it could 
only wait for North Vietnam to request diplomatic aid. On balance, tle com- 
muniqué was closer to Soviet than to Indian formulas. Explanations for this 
include India’s concern about possible Russian military aid to Pakistan fol- 
lowing Soviet mediation at Tashkent; the influence of T. N. Kaul, a former 
Indian Ambassador to Moscow; and India’s economic needs, partly answered 
by a 970 million ruble credit for the fourth Indian Five Year Plan, an- 
nounced during Mrs. Gandhi’s visit. The outcome was also affected by the 
underdeveloped policy planning behind her omnibus proposal. 

On her return from Russia, Mrs. Gandhi tried to hide the collapse of her 
proposal by repeating it, except that she now linked the demand for ending 
the northern air raids to a call for negotiations. She made the halt a pre- 
condition for a peace meeting, as Prime Minister Shastri had done following 
the 17-nation appeal in the spring of 1965. The Moscow communiqué and 
Mrs. Gandhi’s amendment helped the government to face down leftist criti- 
cism and win (267-71) a Lok Sabha confidence test on August 4 in which 
foreign policy was an important issue. Having demonstrated its progressivist 
neutralism, the government was tolerantly noncommital in mid-August about 
the public effort of Ambassador Chester Bowles, after his tour of South 
Vietnam, Laos and Thailand, to persuade Indians to view the American un- 
dertaking in Vietnam as part of the containment of China. In official circles 
and supporting public opinion, there was sympathetic response to President 
de Gaulle’s call during his late August trip to Cambodia for the United 
States to leave Vietnam as France had quit Algeria. Segments of opinion 
predisposed to the American case were favorably impressed with the conduct 
of the South Vietnamese elections in September for a constituent assembly. 
However, only the Swatantra party has taken public stands favorable to the 
American effort in Vietnam.?1 

This does not mean, however, that there has been wide public support in 





“The Indo-Soviet communiqué and materials on Mrs. Gandhi’s visits to Yugoslavia 
and the U.A.R. are located in Foreign Affairs Record, XII (August 1966). 
In June 1965, the Swatantra Party’s executive committee deplored as contrary to 


° justice and national interest the Indian government’s objections to the northern bomb- 
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India for criticisms of Washington. For example, of the many public pro- 
tests in 1965-66 throughout India, few were directed against United States 
policy in Vietnam.” 

After the Moscow communiqué, India’s position on Vietnam was restated 
at the Delhi Tripartite Conference of Mrs. Gandhi, Nasser and Tito in the fall 
of 1966. For the first time, India joined other states in a demand without a 
time limit for the withdrawal of “all foreign forces.” But except for a mod- 
erate proposal at the United Nations in October that was overshadowed by a 
British plan, the Indian government was more involved with national emer- 
gencies and the impending general elections than with Vietnam and other 
foreign issues. 

Vietnam did not play an important role in the general elections of Feb- 
ruary, 1967, from which the Congress Party emerged with reduced power, 
especially in the states, but with essentially the same foreign policies and 
views of external problems. If there were any post-election changes in India’s 
outlook on Vietnam, they came in the frank style and implications of Foreign 
Minister Chagla’s appraisals for Indian national interest. The northern 
bombings, he said in April, were counter-productive for the United States 
because they risked China’s intervention, strengthened Hanoi’s morale and 
hurt Soviet-American relations elsewhere.” Of these points, the first and 
the last have been Indian concerns that New Delhi governments have seldom 
articulated in the context of Vietnam. Instead, New Delhi has often referred 
to the guidelines of the climate of peace and the primacy of nonviolent means 
as the ways to deal with the problem. 

Thus, unlike its comprehensive if controversial policy toward the Arab 
world and the West Asian crisis of 1967, New Delhi’s treatment of the Viet- 
namese conflict has been abstract, fragmented, and not grounded on calcula- 
tions of long run, national interest. While in and outside of the ICV, India 
has found the Vietnamese war a threat to world peace, her relatively weak 
stance has not been commensurate with her place in Asian affairs. 


ings in view of its silence about North Vietnam’s aggression against South Vietnam. The 
anti-collectivist party’s ideas on external affairs are reviewed in K. Raman Pillai, “Swa- 
tantra Party’s Views on India’s Foreign Relations,” Foreign Affairs Reports, XV (Sep- 
tember 1966), pp. 120-128. Gainers in the 1967 elections, Swatantra and the communalist 
Jan Sangh Party were accused by opponents of receiving covert American funds, a 
charge seemingly given credibility by a subsequent, unpublished study made by the 
Gandhi ministry. 

22Nothing less than a 71% positive image of the United States was found in surveys 
of literate opinion made in four urban centers between the spring of 1965 and the spring 
of 1966 by the Indian Institute of Public Opinion. The surveys did not isolate Vietnam 
as a factor in Indo-American relations. My own interviews with 10 Indian opinion 
leaders in the fall of 1966 support a finding that Vietnam is not a major obstacle to im- 
proving relations between India and the United States. 

28Hindu Weekly Review, April 17, 1967. a 
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S. Chandrasekhar (ed.). Asia’s Population Problems: With a Discus- 
sion of Population and Immigration in Australia. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1967. 311 pp. $8.50) 

A statistically rich review of population problems in China, India, Japan, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Malaysia, Taiwan and Australia. The editor is India’s 
new Minister for Population Control. 


Congressional Quarterly Service. China and U.S. Far East Policy; 1945- 
1966. (Washington, D.C., 1967. 348 pp. Paperback. $4.95) 

An encyclopedic account of U.S.-Chinese relations since 1945, the devel- 
opment of U.S. Far East policy during this period, and Congressional par- 
ticipation in formulating the policy. Includes an exhaustive chronology 
of events, an account of key persons in U.S.-Far East developments, biogra- 
phies of leading Chinese figures, a run-down on “China lobbies” on both 
sides, and texts of policy statements and important Congressional speeches 
and hearings. 


Woonsang Choi. The Fall of the Hermit Kingdom. (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 1967. 179 pp. $6.00) 

This study of Korea’s An with Japan from 1870 to 1910 (the year 
of the Japanese conquest) focuses on Japan’s foreign policy, its motives 
for entering Korea, the change in its motivation from economic to political, 
its methods of diplomacy, and the Korean struggle against Japanese coloni- 
alism. The book contains descriptions of some events heretofore unchroni- 
cled in a Western language. The author is Korean Minister to the United 


Nations. 


Peter J. Wilson. A Malay Village and Malaysia. (New Haven: Human 
Relations Area File Press, 1967; distributed by Taplinger Publishing Co. 
Inc., New York. 171 pp. Paperback. $3.95) 

Intended for those concerned with the political, economic and social de- 
velopment of Malaysia, this report omits much of the ethnographic material 
that usually attends an anthropological study. It concentrates instead on 
topical information, particularly on the conduct of Malay villagers in their 
relationships with the outside world. Attention is given to the villagers’ 
propensity for stereotyping outsiders, their reactions to outside events and 
processes, social relations arising out of the economics of the village, and 
the structure of village social life. 
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BURMA'S CHINA CRISIS: THE CHOICES AHEAD 


JOHN H. BADGLEY 


The middle ground has eroded in Asia. As the Cold War fever 
has declined, ‘“Neutralism” has become meaningless foreign policy. In the 
past four years the Asian international scene has changed as though it had 
passed through a cataclysniic war. The Bandung spirit of Afro-Asian amity 
died with the Sino-Indian border conflict in October 1962. The transition 
to a ew power arrangement was symbolized in June 1967 as the Burmese 
and Cambodian governments, the last of Asia’s important neutrals, joined 
India and Indonesia, as well as those states aligned with the United States, 
in being denounced by China. Burma’s two-decade-old friendship policy 
toward China appeared to be bankrupt. 

The process of forming a new China policy is not yet completed for Asia’s 
ex-neutrals, but there can be no doubt as to the direction in which Burma’s 
Bogyoke Ne Win and his Revolutionary Council is being pressed. China’s 
Maoists have utilized their last levers of domestic influence in Burma—an 
insurgent communist party and the Chinese students—to force the issue. 
Not since the insurrection began in May 1948 has any Burmese govern- 
ment been so challenged domestically and abroad. The need for a major 
ally to counter the Chinese pressure may become essential, yet it is a trau- 
matic choice for never in Burma’s 900-year history has a free government 
aligned itself with a foreign power outside the Irrawaddy-Salween region. 
For Burma to enter into such an alliance against China would therefore 
be a major policy shift; yet already Ne Win is modifying the isolationist 
policy, a policy that weakened Burma economically to the point that Peking 
could hope to overthrow the government with a rejuvenated insurrection. 


THE NATURE OF THE CRISIS 


The new challenge to the Rangoon government began in April of this 
year when the Communist Party of Burma (CPB or White Flag), led by 
Thakin Than Tun, became divided over the policy of continued insurrec- 
tion. Since the coup of March 2, 1962, Bogyoke Ne Win has led the coali- 
tion of colonels and civilians that has governed with considerable revolu- 
tionary socialist devotion. Consequently, the alternative ideological program 
of the communists, who have been underground since 1948, was severely 
undermined. Their raison d’etre seemed to be only a compulsion for power 
and a vision of a Burma aligned with China against the Soviet bloc as well 


as the West. 
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A former disciple of Thakin Than Tun defected to the Ne Win governs 
ment in early June and was reported in the press to have revealed details 
of the split that ended in the “dismissal” last April of Goshal (Thakin Ba 
Tin) and Yebaw Htay, two of the five CPB politbureau members. Two 
weeks after the exposé, Radio Peking commenced unprecedented propa- 
ganda attacks on the Ne Win government that represented a complete re- 
versal of policy. Overnight the paukpaw (kinfolk) relationship so carefully 
cultivated during the Bandung era had changed to enmity. The Bogyoke’s 
government was labeled “puppet of the revisionists and capitalists” and the 
Burmese people were asked to overthrow a “bastard gang that held power 
by opposing the true revolutionary forces.” On July 3, 1967, Peking made 
official its decade-old covert support for the White Flags as a “true libera- 
tion movement” and allowed two leading Burmese communist insurgents 
to address a mass rally with Chou En-lai. l ° 

In the two-week interim between the defector’s exposé and the policy 
reversal announced in Peking, a series of anti-Chinese eruptions within 
Burma changed the personal respect that characterized most Burmans’ at- 
titudes toward China. Chinese students of Burmese nationality in two Ran- 
goon junior high and primary schools showed up in class on June 22 with 
Mao badges in place of the appropriate identity pins. Teachers asked that 
the Maoist pins be removed, the students refused, and only after the prin- 
cipal’s intervention did they comply. Later in the afternoon an embassy 
car appeared with “older men” who distributed new pins as well as Maoist 
literature. Photographers were on the scene by then and the offending stu- 
dents attacked them as well as several of the teaching staff. The outbreak 
was subdued but the following day a mob of Burmese students attacked 
the Chinese students. The next day some 600 students from the predomi- 
nantly Chinese schools were removed to a nearby army base. When parents 
came to claim them, student “leaders” barracaded the doors and refused 
to leave for two days, Several of the “leaders” were accused by students 
who escaped of having flown in from China after Red Guard training. 
Demonstrations broke out in other Chinese schools as well as around the 
Communist Chinese Embassy, where eventually a mob broke in, killed one 
official with diplomatic rank, and injured at least eighteen others who were 
removed to a Rangoon hospital. 

During the next week rioting spread throughout Rangoon, so disturbing 
the city that neighborhood protective associations, kin, were formed, as 
they had been in 1942 during the Japanese invasion. Normally Burmese 
get along well with Chinese, but over a hundred thousand Burmese of In- 
dian extraction live in Rangoon, which may explain why over fifty resi- 
dents of the Chinese quarters were killed. Injuries ran much higher. Anti- 
Maoist demonstrations were then held in most Burmese towns, and by the 
first week in July genuine support for Bogyoke Ne Win was probably at 
its highest point since the 1962 coup. The continuing Peking radio attacks 
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against their government have solidified Burmese against a foreign power 
as has no event in a decade. 

Since July, the anti-Maoist demonstrations have been nurtured by the 
government and carefully reported in the press. Every major town and many 
villages held marches against the Maoist regime. More recently a new phase 
of activity, work demonstrations against China, which has continued to 
malign the Ne Win regime over Radio Peking, have been encouraged, with 
“mental and physical workers” donating their holidays to increased pro- 
ductivity against the Chinese threat. K 


THE TURN IN BURMESE POLICY 


What possible goal could the Peking government have to make such a 
major miscalculation? Or was it a miscalculation? If not, is this then a 
prelude to more forcible action? Has the Burmese government taken steps 
in the past year that would warrant such a severe threat? 

One can answer these questions best in reverse order. A series of actions 
by the Burmese government do indeed suggest a decision to gradually re- 
enter regional and international activities, even at the risk of good re- 
lations with China. The decision was mooted with Ne Win’s frank criti- 
cism in October, 1965 of his government’s failure to develop Burma’s econ- 
omy by pursuing an excessively radical nationalization policy. Two months 
Jater a warm reception was given Senator Mike Mansfield, who also visited 
Cambodia. Mansfield, the first high ranking American political figure to 
be encouraged to enter Burma since the 1962 coup, had extended discus- 
sions with Ne Win and his closest advisers. The Senator, whose sympathy 
for Burma’s and Cambodia’s neutral foreign policy has been well defined, 
reportedly suggested that the Bogyoke visit the United States the follow- 
ing year, an offer that Ne Win subsequently accepted. In September, 1966, 
he met with President Johnson in Washington and they discussed “matters 
of mutual concern” which probably included renewal of a small military 
aid program (a $35 million allocation made in 1958 would be exhausted 
in 1967), technical assistance, regional development, and most probably 
Vietnam. No subsequent agreement has been revealed, but clearly Bur- 
mese-American ties were being strengthened. 

Earlier in the year several American political commentators were given 
two-week visas to travel in Burma and interview high officials. Correspon- 
dents from major Western newspapers entered for the first time in four years 
and the reporting on Burma’s economic problems was astonishingly forth- 
right. 

The groundwork was laid for renewed international aid to pull the coun- 
try out of the depression its excessive nationalization had created. For 
example, rice exports, which in pre-World War II days had averaged two 
million tons per year, declined to 600,000 tons this year. Basic commodities 
(such as rice, fish paste and cooking oil) are in short supply and distribu- 
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tion is very poor, demonstrating the need for revised internal policies as 
well as external assistance. Currently, the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund are considering Burma’s needs and formal project 
proposals may be made by the year’s end. In June, trade missions visited 
Malaysia, Singapore and Thailand, seeking new commercial ties. 

Solutions to economic problems were not the only goals sought by the 
regime’s re-entry into the world. In 1966 Ne Win visited Pakistan and India. 
In January, 1967, India and Burma commenced negotiations on their long- 
disputed boundary. Within three weeks an agreement was reached and the 
treaty was signed on March 10. Although five and a half miles of territory 
remained undefined, the agreement went beyond the territory that China 
claimed as its own, where the three boundaries meet. Two months later 
the Burma-Pakistan border was demarcated, settling another outstanding 
issue that the Maoists apparently had hoped to exploit in their suppert for 
frustrated minority leaders (e.g. Nagas and Bengalis) in this ethnically 
tangled region stretching from Assam to the Naaf River and over to the 
Ganges delta. 

Meanwhile, the Burmese government commenced to give internal pub- 
licity to its decision to host the annual Colombo Plan Conference in No- 
vember, 1967. The invitations, extended at the 1966 meetings in Karachi, 
were so discreet that allegedly the Foreign Office was not informed until the 
Bogyoke’s representative returned from the Conference. The Revolutionary 
Council had previously played down its relationship to the Colombo group, 
emphasizing the need for Burma to develop alone without foreign aid. 
India is one of the major recipients of Colombo Plan aid, much 9f which 
is American-financed, and Burma’s decision to identify with the program 
so closely marked a clear departure from its earlier “neutral” policy, a 
euphemism for a policy that would be acceptable to Peking, no matter what 
the internal cost. Now the costs seem to have been too high. 

Most recently Burma has moved in other technical frelds toward a position 
that Peking must find irritating. In June, a team from the Information 
Ministry toured India, analyzing radio and telecommunications facilities. 
Several Burma Broadcasting operators reportedly are being assigned to 
work in Washington with the Voice of America “to gain experience.” In 
public health and medical research, various delegations of Burmese special- 
ists have visited laboratories around the United States in the past two years. 
A much larger number of students, between 200 and 300, have gone to 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union for technical training while Chinese 
offers of assistance have gone unanswered. In September, the few resident 
Burmese students and the Ambassador were withdrawn from China. The 
government has given considerable press coverage to the activities of the 
various Asian regional organizations such as the Asian Development Bank, 
the Association for Southeast Asia, the Southeast Asia Education Ministers 
Council, the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, and ASPAC 


{the Asian and Pacific Conference). In sports, the Burmese have recently 
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‘entered many trans-Asian competitions (all boycotted by China) in tennis, 
golf, boxing, soccer, track, and swimming. Considerable publicity is being 
given to the 1968 Olympics and quasi-Olympic symbols are now used freely 
for internal athletic activities. 

There can be no doubt that Burma is moving with increasing speed back 
into an international life that was temporarily rejected five years ago. At 
that time some viewed Burma’s policy as subservient to the People’s Re- 
public of China, despite the Burmese government’s increasingly careful 
scrutiny of internal activities by the resident Chinese minority and infil- 
trating Chinese communist provocateurs. That policy resulted in the closure 
of the whole internal Chinese Janguage press as well as the nationalization 
of the Chinese hanks. On July 13, 1967, the last legitimate channel of com- 
munication was closed for the Chinese, the Burmese language Ludu news- 
papes which had been pro-Peking since its founding. In all probability, 
the contacts with the Soviet Union, Japan, and other European powers will 
be advanced in the near future. 

This is a grim prospect for a Peking bent on restructuring international 
relations, and may be viewed as a threat to its existence. 


THE LARGER ARENA 


The course of events just described is in some respects unique to Burma, 
but it quite parallels the experiences of Burma’s non-allied neighbors. India 
and Indonesia of course have long since earned Peking’s hostility. Speci- 
fically, both diplomatic delegations suffered grave indignities in Peking. 
And in, Djakarta, New Delhi and Rangoon, Chinese diplomats were injured 
by mobs, a tragedy exploited by the Maoists in flying the injured and the 
ashes of the dead back to Peking on special planes met by huge crowds 
demanding redress for the attacks. Cambodia’s more recent difficulties fol- 
low the same pattern with students wearing Mao badges, with Radio Peking 
belaboring Sihanouk’s regime for its repression of the Red Guard move- 
ment, and with Sihanouk’s removal of two pro-Peking cabinet ministers. 

Peking’s vitriolic verbal blasts have been shared by such a disparate 
crowd as the governments of East Germany, Bulgaria, France, the Soviet 
Union, Kenya, and of course all the American allies in Asia. The evidence 
is strong that Burma’s experience is not unique, but rather that the ap- 
parent “miscalculation” which cost so much Burmese gocdwill is part of 
a global tactic. What motivations and goals the Maoists may have has been 
the subject of enormous debate, but what is evident from the Burmese ex- 
perience is that local conditions are of no consideration for the theorists 
in Peking behind the current strategy. In my view, Burma went as far as 
possible to accommodate the Peking radicals as well as its own socialists 
with totalitarian proclivities. For four years it pursued both a domestic and 
foreign policy that set back economic development a full decade with the 
goal of reducing the political pressure that had broken the U Nu admihis- 
tration. At last, with the trend lines all downward, Bogyoke Ne Win reached 
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out tentatively and cautiously for a renewal of links with the outside world, - 
links that could help Burma regain its economic footing. 

It may well be that analysts in Peking did not perceive the delicate shift 
in Burmese policy over the past two years, or that the shift was reported 
and ignored, or that it was perceived, reported, and responded to. In any 
event, the result was the same, for China deliberately incited its covert 
political groups in Burma, the White Flag Communists and the Chinese 
students, to attack the government. The reaction against China and Bur- 
mese of Chinese extraction was immediate and so predictable that some 
have suggested the whole affair was an Indian or CIA plot. But the evidence 
makes such a cleverly demonic move both improbable and unnecessary. 
Peking probably simply ignored its diplomatic and overseas communities 
in Burma and sacrificed everything in the pursuit of the inner logic sur- 
rounding the Cultural Revolution and the Red Guard movement. o 

The Maoists also may have sensed a losing cause and switched to a new 
policy in the desperate gamble that the Burmese government of Bogyoke 
Ne Win would be so weak as to fall in the ensuing violence. Now the tactic 
has failed and the Rangoon government faces a new set of choices in foreign 
policy. 


FOREIGN POLICY ALTERATIVES FOR BURMA 


In one sense Burma is playing a new ball game, for the rules are different 
than at any time in the past. The principle around which other foreign 
policy considerations always clustered was the relationship with China. In 
the two decades since independence, every Rangoon government has wor- 
ried over its long frontier with China, which is indefensible without major 
military aid. Post-colonial leaders reached the same conclusion as did all 
but the most bellicose of the pre-colonial monarchs. That conclusion was 
that Chinese hegemony should be acknowledged so that China would leave 
Burma alone. By the 17th century, tribute missions were traveling fre- 
quently enough to Peking, usually every ten years, to institute the relation- 
ship as a tradition, and with only a few dramatic exceptions the system 
worked until the British came on the scene. 

The relationship since 1948 has functioned in rather the same fashion 
for the same reasons. The analogy with Finland is often made, for there 
Russian dominance is axiomatic. Like Finland, Burma had no concrete evi- 
dence that any neighboring power could oppose her dominant neighbor 
in a real confrontation. After the Korean war, the only potential non-Asian 
power with that capability, the United States, seemed to have little taste for 
land fighting in Asia. Finally, and more important, the Burmese govern- 
ment had so much domestic strife that any significant great power involve- 
ment threatened to lead to another Korea, and later, another Vietnam. 

Now Burma is faced with an implacable China with expanding nuclear 
capability. The Maoists are delivering their worst propaganda attacks and 
may already be promising substantial aid to the insurgents. The insurgents 
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‘control perhaps a tenth of the population and nearly two-fifths of Burma. 
(It should be recalled that the CPB is only one of five insurgent groups, 
three of which are communal—ihe Shan, Karen and Kachin.) Should 
China’s belligerency increase, the Ne Win government now would have no 
choice but to seek outside aid or risk a coup led by more militant anti- 
Chinese and/or anti-communists from either within or outside the military. 
The new factor that may change Ne Win’s perspective of the ball game is 
the ample evidence that both the United States and the Soviet Union can 
deliver the most sophisticated arms to Southeast Asia. In the case of the 
United States there is a clear willingness to spend considerable fortune 
and blood in defense of Asian allies, but uncertainty, given the unpopu- 
larity of the Vietnam war, about taking on new commitments. 

That is why Rangoon plays in a new ball game. If it chooses, it can seek 
association with SEATO or that cluster of states that already has nuclear 
defense arrangements with the United States: Korea, Japan, Taiwan, the 
Philippines, South Vietnam, Thailand and Pakistan. Another choice would 
be to strike for the same sort of loose nuclear umbrella arrangement that 
India has with both the Soviet Union and the United States. A third alter- 
native would be to seek major Soviet aid, as Indonesia did during Sukarno’s 
last years, suggesting a bilateral alliance of potential use against both China 
and the American cluster. A fourth possibility would be a mutual defense 
pact with the ex-neutrals, Indonesia and Japan. These four choices are alter- 
natives that Burma ‘never felt free to make before. Should it choose, in the 
face of a Chinese threat which could become quite concrete, Burma could 
select one of these four alternatives and establish an historic precedent. 

From the Burmese perspective, all of these policy choices have disad- 
vantages. To align with the U.S. and its allies would directly contradict 
previous policy. It would encourage the same American cultural subver- 
sion that Suharto has labeled as Indonesia’s second most dangerous threat. 
It would mean inviting China’s most powerful enemy to a position directly 
on her border, a border that is as much a threat for China as for Burma. 
It would risk severe domestic disturbance, for an entire generation of Bur- 
mese have been reared on an ideology that labels the U.S. as a colonial 
power. For many, an American presence would be as distasteful as a Chi- 
nese occupation. 

The “loose nuclear umbrella arrangement” would suffer the same dis- 
advantages perceived by India: ardent nationalists regard joint Soviet- 
American aid as unreliable and too distant in the event of attack from 
China. Furthermore, the nationalists see both powers as bent on interfer- 
ing in India’s domestic affairs—the U.S. through its economic aid and CIA 
activities, the USSR through its Communist Party ties and military aid. 
The technical problems posed by parallel commitments from the Soviets 
and Americans would be considerable, requiring the Burmese military to 
learn the use of both types of weapons. Lastly, it would mean asking the 
two superpowers to cooperate more closely than may be politically possible 
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for either one, given the tension arising from Vietnam and the Middle East- 
wars. 

The third choice, inviting a unilateral Soviet presence, would be as great 
a strategic threat to China as would an American presence, given the Maoist 
perspective of the world. Furthermore, it would mean intimate cooperation 
with a communist state that has covertly aided the insurgents within the 
past decade. The Burmese army would have to be retooled and retrained 
in the use of Soviet weapons (they now have mostly American and British 
arms). Finally, as both the Vietnamese and Middle East crises demonstrate, 
the Soviet Union may not be willing to commit its troops in the event of a 
major war. 

The fourth alternative, while politically the most inviting of any new 
policy to the Burmese public, offers only limited military capability. Neither 
India nor Indonesia will be able to afford the export of substantialenum- 
bers of troops for many years to come. It is questionable how capable their 
brigades would be when fighting on foreign soil. To ask for only weapons 
and communications aid from either power again would be politically ac- 
ceptable to many Burmese but scarcely adequate to meet any serious Chi- 
nese invasion or insurgent buildup. 

A modification of the fourth alternative, aid from Japan or Pakistan, 
might serve some short-term advantage in alerting the world to Burma’s 
defense needs; but again, with a serious Chinese confrontation such aid 
would be puny. Other possible allies, Great Britain or the European powers, 
are less promising than the United States in terms of their defense interests. 
Militarily, Europe has forgotten about Asia, leaving security problems there 
to be solved by the superpowers and the Asians themselves. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The military confrontation between Burma and the Maoist regime is still 
unlikely, despite the heated exchange of mid-1967. But the sudden buildup 
of tension confirms the views of apologists for U.S. Vietnam policy and 
suggests that “leaving Asian problems for Asians to solve” may not be in 
the best interests of many Asians or of the status-quo industrial powers 
either. As one goes over Burma’s alternatives in this current crisis it is 
apparent that the Soviet and American presences in Asia offer important 
new possibilities. Without either power Burma would be forced to kowtow 
to China in the current crisis just as other weak powers throughout the 
world have done in the face of overwhelming pressure. Or Burma could 
fight as Finland did in 1939, or Poland in 1940, and suffer the same griev- 
ous losses. 

Some have argued that China would not challenge the legitimacy of a 
neutral government that refused alliance with the United States or the Soviet 
Union. Such a view may have been correct once, but the crisis that Burma 
is now facing in its relations with China sustains the opposite position. 


Burma has pursued a foreign and domestic policy that was as correct as 
e ° 
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°” possible without being subservient to China; tragically, its reward is a foun- 
dering economy and a weakened bureaucracy that makes the country unusu- 
ally vulnerable. In the face of the same unreasonable Chinese hostility that 
encouraged Peking to support the Indonesian communist insurrection, Ne 
Win now must seek an alternative course. 

Should Burma turn to the United States for some form of renewed as- 
sistance, it would be doubly tragic if its request was ignored. Undoubtedly, 
the most acceptable form of support on both sides would be through inter- 
national or regional agencies. In this sense the Burmese case is not unlike 
that of Indonesia, Malaysia, India and the other non-Socialist states on 
China’s border. Consequently, it would behoove Congress to reconsider its 
current determination to cut back foreign aid at any cost. In a real sense, 
the reward for Vietnam casualties is already forthcoming in the Burma 
crisis. The extremists in Peking have overplayed their hand and, as never 
before, the most neutral of Asia’s states is free to modify its opposition to 
the West and pursue a more liberal and outward-looking policy. Such a 
policy which would invite outside assistance as well as a return to a mixed 
domestic economy. could return Burma to the condition of rapid develop- 
ment characteristic of the mid-1950’s. To ignore the Burmese plight would 
save money in the short run, but would serve up far greater long-run costs 
if the Maoists prevail in China 


JOHN H. BADGLEY is an Associate Professor in the School of Advanced International 
Studies at Johns Hopkins University. 
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THE ELITIST NATURE OF NEW ASIA'S 
FOREIGN POLICY* 


WERNER LEVI 


When statehood came to the countries of South and Southeast 
Asia, there also came the need to develop and conduct foreign policy. 
Though no vital issues were at stake for most of these new states, since no- 
body threatened their existence, the task of designing a foreign policy was 
not easy. The choices and maneuverability for the new states were severely 
limited. They entered an existing society, and to some extent their positions 
were determined by the arrangements of the departing colonial powers. The 
hopes and resentments of the new national leaders had to be subordinated 
to the absolute necessity of integrating their states into the international 
system. This process required money and skills, neither of which were 
readily available. 

The colonial powers had prepared their dependencies most poorly for 
their new international roles. In some cases, there had been no preparation 
at all. In others, for instance India, some members of the native bureaucracy 
or national leadership had been permitted to participate occasionally in 
certain international conferences and organizations. The experience of a 
select few of the indigenous population in the internal administration of 
their countries had provided them at least with some exposure to public 
administration, the value of which was increased by the decreasing separa- 
tion between internal and external affairs. Beyond such minimal official ac- 
tivity related to international affairs, the only experience native leaders 
could gain was in unofficial international situations, such as the Communist- 
organized, anti-imperialist conferences or in nationalist meetings organized 
by Asians themselves. These activities, whether official or unofficial, were 
engaged in by a very small number of people. Yet it was from this small 
group that those few individuals had to come who had to carry the burden 
of managing their country’s international affairs. From the very beginning, 
therefore, all the relevant circumstances conspired to make international 
affairs the bailiwick of a very small elite. They had to orient themselves 


*This article is the first chapter of a future book on the international politics of 
South and Southeast Asia. The statements made in the article, other than interpreta- 
tions or conclusions, can be substantiated by innumerable illustrations from speeches 
and writings of responsible leaders in all the states of South and Southeast Asia, and 
can be supplemented by editorial opinions and opinions expressed in books by Asian 
writers. The author has a lengthy project underway which attempts, through content 
analysis of government and U.N. documents, to analyze attitudes and motivations be- 
hindeforeign policy decisions of new Asian officials. 
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without the support, let alone assistance, of their peoples, and do so in the 
face of a world they tended to consider unfriendly to their aspirations. 
Their difficulties were aggravated by the rapidly changing conditions in 
their part of the world; changes usually detrimental rather than favorable 
to the needs of the new states, or, since they shared many of the same 
difficulties, detrimental to the needs of all the states in South and Southeast 
Asia. 

Within less than two decades from the end of World War II, most states 
of South and Southeast Asia had passed from passivity or even obscurity 
to an often disturbing prominence on the world scene. Initially, their indi- 
vidual political positions varied and their roles in world politics continued 
to differ as their foreign policies developed. But none was importantly in- 
volved in world politics when colonialism withdrew from the area. Some 
were independent though hardly known, such as Nepal, Thailand, or Af- 
ghanistan. Some, such as India or Burma, acquired independence but at- 
tracted little more than benevolent sympathy. Some fought for independence 
and received only scant aid beyond moral encouragement because their 
struggle was an “internal affair” and legally inaccessible to outsiders. South 
and Southeast Asia were not specifically included in the battlefield of the 
Cold War since neither of the protagonists considered the region a worthy 
object of their rivalry for power. It was, compared to other regions, treated 
as secondary. With rare exceptions, the common fate of the states in South 
and Southeast Asia was that world politics was passing them by. They failed 
to arouse any sustained interest among the world’s great nations and were 
consequently neglected in the grand designs of major foreign policies. 

The rise of Communist China brought a fundamental change. The United 
States became aware that “the Communist danger” was not synonymous 
with the actions of the Soviet Union and not containable in Eastern Europe 
and Eastern Asia alone. The Soviet Union learned that her position as “the 
fatherland of Communism” was challenged in South and Southeast Asia. 
By the middle of the 1950’s, a triangular power struggle was growing. The 
local states became participants in world politics, actively or passively. Their 
reactions were not uniform and depended to some extent upon successive 
changes in leadership or on changes of views and attitudes within the lead- 
ership as international affairs affected them more and more. Some govern- 
ments, consistently preferring withdrawal and devotion of meager means 
to internal developments, considered entering world politics only when it 
was a dire necessity. They kept their states quiescent, reacted to outside 
events when essential, and participated minimally in international affairs. 
Afghanistan, Burma, and Nepal belonged in this category. Others, like 
India, eagerly sought every opportunity to play a role on the world scene. 
Still others, Indonesia prominent among them, were satisfied at first with 
modest parts but gradually turned into very active protagonists. Most gov- 
ernments, however, in some measure and for differing purposes, were not 
averse to the growing attention paid their states and reacted to it in many 
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similar ways. Though they did not ignore the risks involved, the develop- 
ment provided some opportunity for their states to influence the course of 
world affairs. Many national leaders from the beginning of statehood had 
entertained ambitions in this direction but had been frustrated by the unim- 
portance of their countries and the limitations of national capabilities. The 
new interests of the big powers in the region compensated somewhat for 
these weaknesses. The statesmen of the new and modernizing states were 
now supplied with some opportunities for maneuvering and manipulation 
in international politics. Their dreams of fulfilling a mission in the world 
or at least of making their countries more than pawns in the political 
games of the great powers seemed nearer realization. The internal problems 
of political and economic development, too, obviously could not be success- 
fully attacked on a self-sufficient national basis and demanded involvement 
in international affairs. 

There were, in other words, several reasons why sooner or later the lead- 
ing statesmen from South and Southeast Asia should have engaged in eager, 
sometimes over-eager, international activities to achieve more than mere 
survival for their states, or why at any rate they had to express their views 
on international politics. 

One reason was the completion of the national revolution. Most states- 
men did not consider their struggle for freedom completed with the formal 
grant of independence. For them, the substance of independence required 
an equal and prestigious status in the international society. Demands for 
international respect, an equal voice in international councils, and dignified 
treatment were together the leitmotif of their public speeches. They felt 
that status was continually being denied them by the same international 
system which had enabled the Western powers to be their colonial masters. 
The colonial revolution would therefore be incomplete if it were to be di- 
rected against the metropolitan powers alone. It had to be carried beyond 
national borders and into an international system which divided peoples 
into rulers and ruled, superior and inferior. The impetus carrying the 
colonial leaders to victory at home, then, supported their continuing struggle 
abroad. The goal of their intense international activities, especially in inter- 
national organizations, was clear: changing the system, especially its class 
structure, or at least adapting it to the increasing population of the inter- 
national society, so that freedom could be made real by giving a respected 
status to all states alike. This was a matter of practical politics. The national 
leaders wanted to attenuate the physical and economic inferiorities of their 
new states by exploiting their legal equality. The international organiza- 
tions lent themselves particularly well to this enterprise. The acquisition 
of equal status was also a matter of psychic satisfaction as a compensation 
for the contemptuous treatment suffered under colonialism. 

The psychological gains to be derived from international activity went 
further, however, and were a second reason for actively engaging in world 
politics. The conduct of foreign policy end national defense had for a long 
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time been the last concessions made by metropolitan powers to their colonies 
in the process of emancipation (where independence was not granted all at 
once). To be an independent actor on the world scene was everywhere 
accepted as the symbol of a state’s absolute sovereignty, providing great 
psychological rewards to the freedom fighters. Nehru once went so far as 
to define independence as consisting “fundamentally and basically of for- 
eign relations.”* Appearing on the world stage on behalf of their own states, 
attracting attention or being listened to by their former colonial masters, 
provoking reactions, setting in motion a chain of world events, each seemed 
itself a political victory, or at least the confirmation of one, to many Asians. 
Membership in the United Nations was particularly cherished for this rea- 
son. This satisfaction could be had even if the international activities had 
no lasting effect. In these new states, the instrumental usefulness of foreign 
policy, its success or failure in producing the desired result, were not the 
only measure of its value or quality. The activity was an end in itself. What 
to puzzled Westerners often seemed empty rhetoric or useless agitation in 
international councils on the part of representatives from new Asian states, 
might to these states have seemed the crowning success of a long and bitter 
struggle for international recognition of their dignity. International activity 
had an inherent value as the continuing final and spectacular confirmation 
of the struggle for freedom and independence. 

To some extent, also, the national leaders found encouragement for their 
international activities in the lasting good will and moral support of those 
groups abroad who had previously helped in the struggle for freedom. The 
disappearance of Western colonialism was not immediately accompanied 
by the disappearance of guilt feelings in the West. Some remorse remained, 
though it was decreasing, and could be exploited by the newly independent 
states in representing their demands for moral support and material assis- 
tance as the price for salvation from the sin of colonialism. The new leaders 
had no hestitation in characterizing the underdevelopment and other ills of 
their countries as the legacy of colonialism and asking for amends. When 
the liquidation of colonialism finally threatened to weaken sympathy abroad 
with the cause of the new states, neo-colonialism conveniently arose as a 
concept to keep the issue of colonialism alive and supply a foundation for 
enduring demands for conscience money from the West. There was, at any 
rate, no reason why the leaders of the new states should not extract what- 
ever advantage they could from their unfortunate past. Their doing so was 
a contributing factor to their activity on the international scene. 

The issue of colonialism and the representation of much international 
activity as anti-colonialist activity had the additional advantage of fostering 


*Jawarharlal Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy: Selected Speeches, September 1946-A pril 
1961 (New Delhi: Government of India Publications Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, 1961), p. 240, . i 
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internal unity in the new states.” In most states, it was the only issue com- `- 
manding relatively wide understanding and fairly strong emotional support. 
It could thus serve to balance somewhat the many divisive forces threaten- 
ing to frustrate the process of nation-building. Its additional advantage 
was that it could deflect what revolutionary fervor there remained among 
the public after independence away from the frequently quite conservative 
leaders and onto and against the foreigners. The international activities of 
the leaders could therefore hardly bring anything but an enhancement of . 
their stature in the eyes of the public, which could most certainly not be 
said of their internal endeavors. If the foreign policy was successful, it was 
a cause for general rejoicing; if it was not, failure could be explained as 
the result of foreign ill will. The individual statesman could not lose at home. 
Herein lay yet another incentive to engage in international activities, 

The leaders of the new and modernizing states of South and Southeast 
Asia had an understandable desire, for national and personal reasons, to 
build up their “image” in the eyes of their public. International activity 
could be very helpful in this endeavor because it was less controversial and . 
needed less success than activities at home, and because the reputation, 
respect, and attention a statesman could command abroad served as the 
“foreign diploma” giving him high standing with certan circles at home. 
Speeches in international councils that were widely publicized domestically, 
weighty pronouncements on global affairs, impressive claims to stewardship 
of peace, and even crude name-calling of disliked foreigners may have 
brought criticism of irresponsibility and overbearance from abroad. But 
internally, in the urban areas where politics was centered, they were received 
as signals of true independence and helped in covering weaknesses and short- 
comings in domestic affairs. 

‘These sometimes grandiloquent statements were not necessarily made 
merely for their calculated impression at home or because they were part 
of the contemporary diplomatic vocabulary. They reflected, rather, the sense 
of mission motivating many national leaders and spurring them on to inter- 
national activities. Their concern for a better world in whose creation their 
new states might have a share seemed genuine, even if like all statesmen 
they denied their ideals occasionally in practical pursuit of national inter- 
ests or subordinated them to the immediate needs or opportunities of an 
acute situation. Such concern might have been expressed as mankind’s need 
for moral and spiritual well-being in Buddhist terminology, as Indonesian 
preoccupation with consensus among men, as Islam’s tenets of political and 
social justice, as Western humanism, or as socialism’s solicitude for the 


"No statesman will ever admit this, of course, and in many cases this conclusion 
may have no substance. However, when there was in several of the new states a coin- 
cidence between internal distress, external adventurism (Western New Guinea, Malay- 
sian Confrontation, Goa, Pakhtoonistan, etc.) and ardent appeals by the leaders for 
national unity, one might suspect that international affairs were also used to deflect 
attentfon from internal difficulties. ° 
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welfare of man. It usually corresponded to the known philosophy of the 
leaders. As the resultant of their cultural and colonial experiences, it was 
convincing. The frequent deviation of practice from principle was no proof 
that the ideals of these leaders failed to influence somewhat the motivations 
behind their international behavior. The eager participation of the new 
states in international organizations could in part also be explained by the 
messianic strain in many leaders. There were certainly very utilitarian con- 
siderations effective in this international activity; small states have forever 
seen great advantages in internationalizing some of their problems, espe- 
cially those arising from their relations with powerful states. But there is 
no reason to deny the possibility so often advanced by the leaders them- 
selves that, in general, a world organization was nearer their various ideals 
concerning mankind than the nation-state system. Specificially, international 
codperation on a supranational level—provided it strengthened rather than 
diminished national sovereignty—was genuinely believed to make equality 
among nations more real and peace more secure. 

It is evident that many of these motivations behind the international ac- 
tivities of Asian statesmen corresponded closely to the psychological char- 
acteristics of the small elites in charge of foreign policy.’ Their idiosyn- 
cracies had a freer play in this than in any other sphere of political activity. 
In these motivations, the personalities of the leaders and their personal in- 
volvement were powerfully influential. What many of the statesmen were 
trying to achieve for their states was at the same time what they were trying 
to achieve for themselves. They closely identified their persons with their 
states: These leaders had suffered vicariously and often personally from the 
inequalities and indignities meted out to their peoples for decades and even 
centuries, Their reactions had been a powerful force motivating their revo- 
lutionary activities and, subsequently, their international activities. The 
incessant demands for. recognition, equality, prestige, status, and dignity 
were In many cases a projection of personal needs on to the states—not- 
withstanding the possibility that what was good for these leaders was indeed 
also good for the new states! i 

However, to the extent that the masses, especially those outside urban 
areas, did not have these needs, a gap existed between them and their lead- 
ers and they could not develop either an understanding of, or much of an 
interest in, their own state’s foreign policy. Serious consequences: for the 
success of foreign policy resulted from this lack of popular support. But 


8Kotelawala confirms that personal insults in relation to his color led him to enter 
politics. John Kotelawala, An Asian Prime Minister’s Story (London: G. G. Harrap Co., 
Ltd., 1956), p. 18; cf. also pp. 19, 20, 21. V. K. Krishna Menon was similarly affected 
by his own observations of the humiliations of his fellow citizens. T. J. S. George, 
Krishna Menon (New York: Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc.), p. 86. Personal experi- 
ences also stimulated U Nu’s nationalism. Richard Butwell, U Nu of Burma (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1963}, pp. 9, 21. For Sukarno, see Bernhard Dahm, Sukarnos 
Kampf um Indonesians Unabhängigkeit (Frankfurt am Main: Alfred Metzner, 1966), 
p. 21; also Soetan Sjahrir, Out of ExiJe (New York: John Day Co., 1949), pp. x-xvi. 
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these consequences did not disabuse the leaders from devising and execut- 
ing foreign policies according to their conceptions of the national interest. 
They could do so, first, because the public at home was preoccupied with 
seemingly more urgent domestic affairs and second, because a weak and 
poor new state’s international affairs could be conducted by a relatively 
small number of people, and those only who were acustomed to the political 
culture of the modern international society. That their own motivations 
should transfer into their conduct of foreign policy was therefore inevitable. 

The personalized nature of the new states’ foreign policies was evident 
also in the style in which they were conducted. Though this style varied 
somewhat from country to country, there were fundamental characteristics 
common to all. The design was always intended to attract the world’s notice: 
long and frequent speeches in international forums; busy work on the for- 
mation of blocs and regional groupings; dramatized public conferentes; 
spectacular demonstrations of continent-wide solidarity. The paraphernalia 
of an age of propaganda and public relations were fully utilized. The sweep- 
ing, hortatory, exciting appeals used to arouse their own publics’ support 
in the struggle for independence were now used by the leaders to enlist the 
support of the publics in foreign lands. These leaders attracted and were 
attracted by broad gestures. They tended to approach foreign policy in the 
grand manner, with flourishing phrases and comprehensive demands. As 
Sukarno put it “We, the Indonesian people, have learned not to think in 
centimeters and meters, or in hours and days. We have learned to think 
in terms of continents and decades!”5 High principles and righteousness 
were always integral parts of their argumentation. Truth and justice were 
the foundation of their claims. In this there was, presumably, calculation 
and expediency in addition to conviction. Publicity was a device to attract 
assistance. Morality had given their revolutionary cause justification and 
respectability and could do so again. Morality also is the strongest weapon 
of weak states, If stronger foreign nations could be committed to broad moral 
principles, all nations would become equals and their differing strengths 
would become irrelevant. Breadth and generalities facilitated the justifica- 
tion of policies at home and abroad, and made them more impressive. Re- 
fined debates over details, and quarrels over legalisms, lacked drama. They 
also raised ticklish questions, controversy, and antagonism. The public of 
the new states, even less than the public in more developed states, was in 
no position to understand, much less support, complex formulas of political 
compromise. 

Altogether, then, moderation and restraint were usually not the hallmarks 


*Cf. Benjamin Akzin, New States and International Organizations (Paris: UNESCO, 
1955), pp. 19, 21. U Nu was almost alone in making Burma’s foreign policy. Butwell, 
op. cit., p. 19]. Nehru was rarely influenced in his foreign policy decisions by anyone 
except Krishna Menon. In Nepal, the King has formulated foreign policy almost single- 
handedly since 1961. Sukarno dominated the formulation of foreign policy from about 
1955 until he was deposed. 

"Dah, op. cit., p. 262. 5 
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-of the final stages in the struggle for freedom and did not characterize the 
early international posture of the new leaders. Such qualities became effec- 
tive only gradually as the leaders learned that the success of a foreign 
policy is in proportion to a state’s capabilities. 

Some niceties and subtleties of international law, some refinements and 
genteel practices of international diplomacy, became the victims of the flashy 
style in which several of the new states conducted their foreign policies. 
Where continuing colonialism was suspected, for instance, forceful libera- 
tion as in Goa was readily justified. Racial discrimination (in other than 
the new states) permitted interference in the otherwise carefully protected 
internal affairs of states. When convenient and without risk, foreign na- 
tionals were treated arbitrarily. Traditional international norms of state be- 
havior were not easily acceptable to governments which with some justifi- 
cation considered them to be part of the conspiracy of the older nations 
that had kept them in subjection. Nor was it to be expected that self-pro- 
claimed revolutionary leaders and governments committed to radical changes 
would be troubled too much by the disregard of some forms and practices 
representing an integral part of the very system whose partial alteration 
was their avowed aim. 

That some of the leaders had genuine convictions about some of the high 
principles they advanced, that to them such a doctrine as Panchsheel (the 
Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence) was not mere verbiage, was indi- 
cated by the fact that they based their policies upon them. Nehru acted at 
times as if morality was already an accepted principle of international inter- 
course instead of merely his postulate. Sukarno thought the world owed 
him fulfillment of all his ambitions and that he could slight it if it failed. 
Nehru’s crusade against “European” power politics was in the end just as 
damaging to his own people as Sukarno’s application of it was in his con- 
frontation policy toward Malaysia. Many smaller states had recognized at 
once that they should not be, in Prince Sihanouk’s words, “led on by the 
vainglorious and senseless illusion of playing a historic role in the evolu- 
tion of the world,” although even Sihanouk could not refrain from making 
“somewhat impertinent” remarks about the power blocs and the great pow- 
ers. But India and Indonesia needed painful lessons of defeat before their 
foreign policies asumed a more modest character and scope that were better 
suited to their capabilities than to the grandiose sense of mission of their 
leaders. 

No outside nation denied the new states their goals of independence, 
equality and prestige. The problem was to reach an understanding about the 
meaning of these concepts and their implementation. In the flush of victory 
and in their haste to be successful (e.g., Sukarno’s “we must seek explosive 


“Ministre de l'Information du Cambodge, Principaux discours et allocutions de S.A.R. 
le Prince Norodom Sihanouk [during 1960], pp. 202, 206. P 
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evolution”! )* many statesmen of the new nations were tempted to give ties 
concepts an interpretation that was not easily reconcilable with the realities 
of the international society and that would have required concessions which 
seemed unreasonable to the older nations. Here was the stuff of conflict. 
Many of the lasting problems that developed in the relations between the 
new Asian states and some of the older nations were not so much rooted 
in the details of foreign policy or in specific, limited demands. On these, 
discussion and adjustment were frequently possible. Rather, they were 
rooted mostly in the attitudes and behavior of many new statesmen as these 
affected the initial broad absolute formulation of their fundamental goals 
and the manner in which they were presented. 

The new government searched for an equality which in the existing inter- 
national world could not prevail. They were not merely striving for legal 
equality which, fundamentally, they possessed. Many insisted upon a pobiti- 
cal equality which was beyond their reach. On occasion they even demanded 
a retroactive equality and thereby tended to antagonize their best friends. 
For there was implied in such demands—beyond the grant of political and 
economic advantages and privileges for the future—compensation for lost 
opportunities during the colonial period. For instance, the under-representa- 
tion of Asia in international organizations was to be righted by assigning 
proper memberships and quotas of everything to Asian states; foreign aid 
and technical assistance were sometimes expected as payments of past debts 
or as penalties, rather than as acts of cooperation or charity; expropria- 
tions of Western properties were explained as the undoing of colonial in- 
equalities. The concept of equality was extended to an economic equality 
in the sense that the wealthy nations were charged with an obligation to 
share their wealth with the poor ones. In trying to right past wrongs, the 
leaders of the new states tended to overlook that equality related to burdens 
as well as privileges. They argued that their peoples had carried the burdens 
for hundreds of years and that the time had arrived now to enjoy the privi- 
leges. As far as they were concerned the accounts to be balanced stretched 
over several centuries. The simultaneous reciprocity that had been elevated 
by the older nations to a high principle of international intercourse among 
themselves fitted ill into the schemes of enthusiastic nationalists to whose 
countries this principle had never before been applied. 

The older nations had little sympathy for some of the more extreme 
claims and demands. The new Asian governments were accused of confus- 
ing license with liberty and of threatening the regular processes of inter- 
national relations with their “immaturity and irresponsibility.” The older 
nations were willing to grant the new states their rights “within reason” 
but only in return for an adequate contribution to what Karl Jaspers had 
called “the hard work and orderly life of the technological age.” The dif- 
ference between the older and some of the newer governments was probably 


"Quoted in Vera M. Dean, Builders of Emerging Nations (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1961), p. 103. 
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mainly psychological. It colored the behavior on both sides, with the older 
governments being willing to make concessions to the equality of the new 
states within the established framework of the international political system, 
while the new governments shaped their policies and actions with a view 
to a more equitable international system and to the fulfillment of demands 
justified partly by the righting of past wrongs. 

By insisting upon their broadly conceived concept of equality, the new 
states created dilemmas for themselves which led them not only into theo- 
retical difficulties about which they hardly cared but also into unrealistic 
policies which hurt some of them quite badly. The search for equality to- 
gether with the striving for other basic goals was reflected in the new 
states’ understanding of full sovereignty. They thus wanted to preserve the 
essence of the nation-state system, yet they were unwilling to accept some 
of te features of the system which resulted inevitably from the institution 
of sovereignty. Their idealistic (or opportunistic? ) interpretation through 
which they were hoping to avoid their dilemmas refused to acknowledge 
that even under the most favorable circumstances sovereignty had always 
been a concept whose realization could never be more than partial. There- 
fore, the new governments pursued their ideal with great fervor and the 
utmost tenacity. Making the freedom of all dependent peoples their own 
cause, equalizing the power of all nations of the world,® and sharing the 
wealth by expropriations or demands for aid were, so to speak, the positive 
programs for making sovereign equality real. The negative ones were the 
refusal to make commitments, to take political positions of a partisan kind, 
or even to be bound to regional organizations for promoting their own wel- 
fare. Though translation of their ideals of sovereignty would have imposed 
many obligations and sacrifices upon the major nations, almost any inter- 
national obligation on their part was felt to be a limitation on sovereignty. 
This feeling was well expressed by an Indonesian official who, in 1949, 
explained his country’s opposition to any regional arrangement on the 
ground that it was “so young” and should be allowed to taste its freedom 
a little longer. 

These states, it seemed, were eager to have the full measure of sovereignty 
for its own sake, to enjoy its possession and not to use it as a means to 
other ends. They appeared fearful to enter obligations freely and inde- 
pendently thanks to their sovereignty, lest it might thereby be limited. Past 
experience had made the nationalist leaders so sensitive to any limitation 
upon the freedom of national action, however inevitable the political system 
might make it, that they discovered potential foreign dominance where older 
governments found merely evidence of traditional international rivalries, 
competition, and conflict, or simply the necessary adjustments for coexis- 
tence among the members of a society. The older nations had long since 


®Nehru’s method of reducing the role of power, a method which he advocated many 
times, was to abolish alliances and blocs and “disperse” power across the globe so that 


no one nation would feel powerful enough to dominate any other. : å 
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become reconciled to a reality which the new states found obnoxious, namely, 
that inequalities of power and a hierarchy among nations made indepen- 
dence relative and sovereignty qualified. The inferiority accepted by the 
smaller older nations as a fact of international life tended to be resented, 
feared, and fought by the newer states gf Asia as an inhibition of their 
precious freedom. In proper recognition of the inequality of power as the 
main cause of inequality in status, they attempted—vainly of course—to 
neutralize its effects by either condemning it morally or banning its use. 
In essence, what they were trying to do was to deny the politics of the inter- 
national system. The disliked political phenomena on the international scene 
were branded and opposed as “Western” evils. “Power politics” epitomized 
for many new Asian statesmen everything they found hateful in Western- 
dominated international relations. When the Pakistani delegate to the U.N. 
implored his fellow delegates not to pull down the organization “intos the 
arena of power politics,” he found a most sympathetic echo among his 
Asian colleagues® precisely because in their eyes membership confirmed at 
least formal equality of their states and provided the opportunity for diplo- 
matic activity without having to choose sides or make any commitment at all! 

In the course of time, the trend was that the new statesmen became more 
reconciled to the facts of international life—or perhaps more correctly, 
they found it increasingly difficult to assume a high moralistic posture be- 
cause Tibet, Korea, Kashmir, and the Indonesian “confrontation” with 
Malaysia highlighted an international behavior by Asians themselves indi- 
cating that “power politics” was no Western monopoly. Fewer complaints 
were heard about the evils of the system and a greater readiness was shown 
to participate in its processes according to traditional rules: balance of 
power, bloc politics, armaments. The breakdown of bi-polarism in world 
politics making neutralist policies increasingly difficult also contributed to 
a realization—not often officially admitted—that in practice successful neu- 
tralism required the much maligned balance of power between other states. 
In some instances the conversion came suddenly, as in the collapse of 
Nehru’s “world of unreality” in 1962; in other cases it came gradually. 
The transition from the idealistic posture to a more realistic approach in 
international politics took place, however, mainly in relation to the global 
scene—in other words, in an area in which the backwardness of the new 
states prevented them from engaging in “power politics” or any politics at 
all. Nearer to home, the situation was quite different. 

It had been somewhat paradoxical anyway that the new leaders should 
have tried—at least ostensibly—to neutralize politics in the international 
society when most of them showed such a remarkable understanding of its 
necessary functioning in their national societies and such great skill in using 
it for their purposes. Their moral aversion to “Western” international be- 


"United Nations, General Assembly, 6th Session, Plenary Meeting, 343rd meeting, 
November 14, 1951, p. 113; also 340th meeting, November 12, 1951, pp. 72, 73. - 
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havior lost some of its.credibility when it became evident that in their own 
neighborhoods, where the risks of the game were smaller, they had learned 
to play “power politics” quite early (e.g., India vis-a-vis Nepal or Goa; Pakis- 
tan vis-a-vis Afghanistan; Thailand vis-a-vis Laos; Indonesia vis-a-vis West- 
ern New Guinea or Malaysia; etc.}. As a result, the new Asian international 
scene very soon resembled the hated European example. The whole region 
was shot through with high tensions, mutual suspicions, border violations, 
breaches of diplomatic relations, and the use of violence—and all that 
without the aid or assistance of the older nations. Two decades of regional 
international affairs produced mainly dismal peaks overshadowing here 
and there spots of pleasant developments. 

This discouraging state of the region’s international affairs gradually 
dimmed the governments’ ardor in international activities. Greater modesty 
in the manner and scope of foreign policy—prominently in India and In- 
donesia, but noticeable in other states too—indicated that some of the prin- 
ciples of international politics had asserted themselves: the inevitable de- 
pendence of foreign policy on national capability; the divisive nature of 
national individualities; the dominance of overwhelming internal problems 
over foreign affairs. In short: reality was gaining control over the conduct 
of the new states’ foreign policies. For a while, until about the middle of 
the 1950’s, the optimism engendered by the success of the freedom move- 
ments had fairly free play also in the sphere of foreign policy. The struc- 
tures of the international system could be disregarded because world politics 
hardly affected the new states and because most of them were wooed rather 
than threatened from the outside. The leaders could continue in their pos- 
ture of victory and moral righteousness, making demands and expecting 
favorable responses. They failed to see then that once a state had become 
free, the moral and political support that had been extended to the freedom 
movement from abroad could not be relied upon also to assist in gaining 
prestige and high status, but that on the contrary, the individual interests 
developing in the new state might clash with those of both the older states 
and the other newer nations as well. The new states now had to contend 
with a different set of forces. The strength to do so had to come from within. 
Their leaders learned that in international relations, to use Hans Morgen- 
thau’s formulation, “the prestige of a nation is its reputation for power,” 
and the elements of power were clearly lacking.1° 

Some leaders were beginning to wonder whether they were not confusing 
the prestige they thought they had gained for their countries with merely 
the attention they were commanding. They began to admit that some favor- 
able results in their foreign policy came not so much from newly gained 
political influence as from a favorable constellation of international cir- 
cumstances, especially the Cold War, over which they had very little control. 


Hans Morgenthau, “Vietnam: Shadows and Substance,” New York Review of Books, 
September 16, 1965, p. 3. ‘ e ` 
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They seemed particularly disappointed that their states, with nothing but 
good will toward the world, righteousness on their side, and no enemies at 
the time of their birth, should get involved so rapidly in the quagmire and 
animosities of international politics. Such genuine disappointments, which 
they tended to express privately more han publicly, made it difficult to 
ascribe the difference between their talk of peace, solidarity and coopera- 
tion and their hostile actions in their own region simply to cynicism: This 
ambiguity in their approach presumably had several causes. One was that 
talk of high principles in international councils was customary. Another 
was that it was one of the few political instruments available to them on 
the global level. A third was that it helped prove to their former masters 
that they were not impressed by power and were morally superior. This last 
incentive was of course lacking in the relations between the Asian states 
themselves, so that “power politics” could be applied more freely. More- 
over, this ambiguity could be interpreted as an expression of their “split 
personalities”; of their messianic qualities as nationalist leaders, particu- 
larly strong still during their apprenticeship in foreign affairs; and of the 
political “realism” they had acquired as students of the West and of their 
own pre-colonial history. At any rate, their foreign policy in every respect 
showed the strong impact of their personalities, and so did their eagerness 
to become involved in foreign affairs. Much more than in more developed, 
older countries, foreign policy in the new states was made by and for a rela- 
tively small elite. The result was that the sometimes very eager international 
activities of the leaders, or of merely some of the leaders, failed to command 
widespread support among the public. i 

The apparent enthusiasm of many leaders for foreign politics was not 
shared by their peoples. There was no evidence of any sustained interest 
ever having existed. Temporary excitement among sections of the public 
over some spectacular foreign policy issue was usually the most the leaders 
could achieve. The rarity of foreign policy debates in parliaments or elec- 
tion campaigns indicated considerable lack of interest among the public, 
while occasional public opinion polls confirmed the impression that very 
few groups in the public had any knowledge of foreign policy issues. Lack 
of information media and of experience with foreign affairs worsened the 
situation. Besides, “politics” affecting the state existed in most of the new 
states mainly in the urban centers, at least during the first decade and a 
half of their existence, so that the decision-making elites responded to the 
masses’ lack of interest by ignoring them. When, in international councils, 
the leaders spoke nevertheless of the need to respond to public’ opinion, 
they spoke essentially of themselves and their fellow elitists. 

These different attitudes to foreign policy between many leaders and the 
mass of their people could also be related to their different psychological 
as.Wwell as material needs. They had different views regarding the nature 
and ranking of national goals. A small section of the leadership was devoted 
to the enhancement of their country’s, position in the world; the masses 
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were concerned with keeping alive, or perhaps with improving their lot. To 
the leaders, the two goals were related. Continuing disagreements on the 
primacy of one or the other goal or their interdependence could not easily 
be dissolved by rational discussion „because differing psychological needs 
were in part responsible for the differing opinions. The leaders’ search for 
national prestige and influence as a necessary completion of the struggle 
for independence, a guarantee of national security, a facet of moderniza- 
tion, and an indispensible prerequisite for economic advancement, was also 
the search for fulfillment of their own individualities. The ambitions and 
needs of the masses could find satisfaction in other areas of national en- 
deavor or even very far below any national endeavor at all. 

The situation pointed up a gap which can best be expressed summarily 
and crudely by the statement that the leaders were inspired by nationalism 
white the masses, especially in the rural areas, had not even yet developed 
a national consciousness. As it became evident that a foreign policy could 
not be successful over the long run, or speaking more broadly within the 
concepts of the elites, that overall development could not be achieved with- 
out nationalism among the masses, the leaders began to devote themselves 
to the closing of the gap. Their own nationalism changed the substance from 
the abstract, general “Western” ideas and ideals to a content more rooted 
in the native culture and hence potentially more comprehensible to the 
masses. Into this development must be classified Burma’s Pyidawtha pro- 
gram and later Ne Win’s “Burmese Way to Socialism”; Indonesia’s Pant- 
jasila; the spinning wheel of Gandhi and the Congress Party together with 
that party’s attempt to reconcile ideas of national independence with con- 
cepts of indigenous Indian social philosophy; and similar programs in most 
new states. The attempt was made to rely on traditional culture and simul- 
taneously to overcome it, to use its socially integrating force but also to 
make it progressive. At the same time, attempts were made to induce the 
masses to transfer their loyalties from subsections of the state or subgroups 
of the national society to the territory and the citizenry of the whole state. 
Only to the extent that the leaders could be successful in this enterprise did 
they dare hope for a lasting success of their foreign policies and, in many 
ways, of their efforts at modernization and development. For they were 
aware that unless large portions of the public made the elites’ foreign policies 
their own, foreign powers would not be greatly impressed. 
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COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE RISSHO KOSEIKAI 
AND THE SOKA GAKKAI 
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Many theories of social change associate the rise of religious movements 
with underlying social imbalance and strain. What is important in such as- 
sumptions is the existence of a large number of aggrieved whose wants are 
not being adequately met within the framework of the society. In postwar 
Japan, reflecting extensive cultural conflicts and political changes, many 
new religions developed. Some survived, but many failed. Among the former, 
the two most successful are the Rissho Késeikai and the Sdka Gakkai, which 
share the same Nichiren philosophy but have developed two different ver- 
sions of Buddhistic teachings. In this paper, we shall compare and contrast 
them, with emphasis upon their respective organizational features including 
such areas as dogma, methods of recruitment, leadership and authority re- 
Jationships. Further, we shall comment on their respective political activities 
to illustrate their different patterns of influencing social groups and society 
as a whole. 

The Risshé Késeikai was founded in 1938 by the present President Nik- 
kyo Niwano and his lifelong co-worker, the late Mrs. Myoko Naganuma. Its 
current membership is about 600,000 households, with heaviest concentra- 
tion on the Kanto Plain (Tokyo and six surrounding prefectures). The Soka 
Gakkai which also began in the prewar period, was founded by Tsunesaburd 
Makigushi, author of the Theory of Value on which the metaphysical founda- 
tion of the Soka Gakkai has been based. 

While their prewar activities were virtually nil, the two religions flourished 
rapidly after the war. The Rissho Koseikai enjoyed a sharp increase in 
membership around 1950 and reached a peak around 1955-58. Although 
lagging behind by a few years, around 1955 the Soka Gakkai commenced to 
make determined, forceful moves for conversions and developed an open 
confrontation with other new religions, particularly the Risshō Koseikai. It 
made its initial breakthrough around 1958-1960. Today, the Soka Gakkai 
claims its membership is roughly ten times that of the Rissho Koseikai. 


*The author is grateful to the Canada Council for a Senior Fellowship, to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto for a faculty research grant in addition to leave of absence during 
1966-67, and to the Social Science Research Institute of the University of Hawaii for its 
courtesy and assistance, This article was originally presented as a paper to the May 8th, 
1967 meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

*For theoretical elaboration, see Neil Smelser, Theory of Collective Behavior (New 
York: The Free Press, 1962), particularly the two chapters dealing with norm-oriented 
and value-oriented collective behavior. 
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Generally: we find that the Risshd Késeikai and the Soka Gakkai 
draw their membership from the self-employed (including small and me- 
dium-sized industrialists, merchants, restaurant proprietors, etc.) ; unor- 
ganized workers lacking job security; a small portion of farmers and fisher- 
men forced to depend upon such, uncontrollable factors as weather; house- 
wives over forty years of age; and some youngsters.” While these five groups 
predominate in both religions, some differences—though minor—are ob- 
servable. Although the available data do not show consistent trends, the 
Söka Gakkai members tend to be younger, have a larger proportion of 
males, and be somewhat poorer economically. The last seems to stem from 
the youthfulness of the group, according to Ikado.® Yet its youthfulness and 
vigor are not as observable as has been widely publicized.* The Rissho Kései- 
kai members, on the other hand, are somewhat older (though recently the 
group has begun to recruit and train youngsters) and consequently are 
somewhat wealthier. They include a larger proportion of females. In short, 
the Rissho Koseikai as compared with the Sdka Gakkai comes closer to the 
“typical” membership composition of new religions. 

With regard to the motivation, the Risshd Késeikai and the Soka Gakkai 
members claim to have joined the organizations because of hin (either real 
or perceived poverty), kon (suffering) and s6 (interpersonal conflict) .* 
Through participation in religious practices, tension and strain that have 
arisen in any one of these areas is expected to be alleviated, and the ag- 
grieved hope to find relief from anxiety and solutions to their problems. 


*For a general analytical summary, see: Hori Ichiréd, “Nihon shikyé no shakai teki 
yakuwari” (Social Roles of Japanese Religions), Nihon shithyé-shi kenkytt (Studies on 
Japanese Religious History), Vol. I, 1962. For statistical information, see (for the 
Kyashii region) : Suzuki Hiroshi, “Toshi kasō no shikyo shtidan” (The Urban Lower 
Classes and Religious Communities), Shakaigaku kenkyü (Sociological Studies), Part 
TI, No. 22 (1963), pp. 87-93; (for the Kantō region) ; Yanaibara Isaku, “Soka gakkai no 
jittai chésa” (A Statistical Survey on the Söka Gakkai), Asahi janaru (Asahi Journal), 
Vol. IV, No. 31 (1962), p. 19. For the most recent survey of Komeito (Clean Govern- 
ment Party) supporters classified by occupation and also by region, see: Asahi Shim- 
bunsha, “Komeito no tsishitsu to kind” (Essential Characteristics and Activities of the 
Komeito), Asahi janaru (Asahi Journal), March 5, 1967. 

3Ikado Fujio, “Comyunit! chachi to taishi: soshiki no mondai” (Community Churches 
and the Problems of Mass Movements), Shitkyd kéron (Essays on Religion), Part II 
(November, 1962), pp. 12-13. 

4According to the Seikyé Shimbun, October 21st, 1961, the age group 10-39 constitutes 
72.6% of those newly recruited to the Sdka Gakkai in that year: ages 10-19, 11.6%; 
20-29, 37.6%; 30-39, 23.4%. For this age group, however, Suzuki’s estimate in “Toshi 
kaso no...” in the city of Fukuoka is only 37% of his sample. I hope to compute a 
more accurate estimate on the size of this age group in my forthcoming monograph on 
the Soka Gakkai. 

For quantitative surveys on the motives for turning to religion, see: Takahashi 
Yuetsu, “Tokyo shitamachi jumin no shtikyod ishiki” (Religious Consciousness among 
Tokyo Downtown Residents), Taishé Daigaku Bungakubu ronso, No. 19 (1964), pp. 
159-61; Takagi Hiroo, “Nihonjin no shukyé seikatsu no jittai” (A Survey on Japanese 
Religious Life), Gendai shitkyo kõza (Lectures on Contemporary Religions), Vol. V 
(1955), p. 229. For the Risshd Köseikai members, see Risshd Késeikai Press, Kosei 
nenkan (Kosei Annual), 1960, p. 93; Tsurufuji Ikuta, Risshé Koseikai no shinkd (Re- 
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The three factors—hin, kon and s6—generate a constant potential for reli- 
gious interest and fervor among the groups mentioned above. 

From the “religious reservoir” available in the society, we turn now to 
the analysis of the two organizations and their respective dogma. As noted 
previously, both the Söka Gakkai and Rissh6 Koseikai draw their basic Bud- 
dhistic tenets from the Hokekys (the Lotus Sutra), and their religious prac- 
tices from the three sacred principles of go-honzon (Mandala), O-daimoku 
(recitation of na-mu-myo-hé-ren-ge-ky6) and kaidan (the high sanctuary). 
While their dogmas center around Nichiren’s teachings, their specific inter- 
pretations of the Nichiren sect and Buddha differ significantly. 

The Soka Gakkai, as an affiliate of the Daisekiji in Miyanoshita, claims to 
be the most authentic descendent of the Nichiren school, with an unbroken 
lineage from Nichiren and Nikkö down to the sixty-sixth head of the temple, 
Nittatsu.® With this claim, it dismisses the teachings of other Nichiren sects 
as heretical. The Sdka Gakkai therefore professes that it is not a new reli- 
gion but one with a long historical legacy and legitimacy. In contrast, the 
Rissho Késeikai, though it once attempted an affiliation with the head temple 
of Nichiren in Minobu, remains independent from any Nichiren temple." 
Thus, it seeks to develop its own version of Hokeky6é (the Lotus Sutra) by 
taking into consideration the new needs of the modern age and also some 
of the doctrines of other religions.® In this context, we see some rigidity 
in the Soka Gakkai and a more flexible attitude in the Risshd Késeikai. 
We also notice the difference between Sdka Gakkai’s orthodoxy and the Ris- 
sho Koseikai’s syncretism. 

The specific differences between the two religions lie in their treatment of 
go-honzon (Mandala) and o-daimoku (na-mu-myo-ho-ren-ge-ky6). Though 
o-daimoku is the source of rules, a means of meditation and also a way of 
attaining wisdom in both religions, the Sdka Gakkai sees in the recitation of 
na-mu-my6-h6-ren-ge-ky6 an absolute power for bringing the faithful to a 
comprehension of the Nichiren Shoshu. Ardent recitations of o-daimoku 
are even believed to cure diseases.® Though dogmatic, the Sdka Gakkai iden- 
tifies in the most unequivocal way what should be done by the faithful and 
what gain they can expect from religious practices. 

On the other hand, the Risshé Koseikai sees the o-daimoku as an indispen- 


For some of the arguments involving the Sdka Gakkai’s orthodoxy, see: Kohira Yo- 
shihei, Soka Gakkai (1963), pp. 13-15. 

"For a detailed historical process of the Risshd Késeikai affiliation, see: Rissho Kö- 
seikai Press, Rissho Kõseikai (English edition), Tokyo, 1966, and also Wada Katsutoshi, 
“Shinko shukyo dantai no kenkyū: Risshé Koseikai no jirei” (A Study on New Re- 
ligious Groups: The Case of the Rissho Koseikai), Department of Sociology, Tokyo 
Kyoiku Daigaku, 1964 (unpublished thesis). 

®Harry Thomsen, The New Religions of Japan (Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle 
Co., 1964), p. 122. 

*Almost daily, the Setkyo Shimbun cites several cases of personal experiences involving 
miraculous cures. Examples of some catching headlines are: “Fatal Cancer Patient 
Cured’ as He Prayed Hard,” “A Father Licked Impossible Alcoholism by O-daimoku,” 
“Doctor Surprised to See His Hopeless Patient Getting Well Since Joining the Soka 


Gakkai,” and many others. 
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gale rau for the comprehension of Buddhahood, but does not see it as 
having power in itself. Rather, it is often used as the believer’s expression of 
gratitude and faith.*° 

Similarly, the Risshé Késeikai treats the Mandala as a graphic illustration 
of Nichiren’s teachings. The Mandala as an object of worship does not give 
the final answer to the Risshd Késeikai members, but only provides a neces- 
sary religious step in comprehending Buddhahood and, in due course, grasp- 
ing it in its entirety. For this reason, the Rissho Koseikai people prefer to 
call their religion a “revival movement of original Buddhism as transmitted 
through Nichiren.”?+ In contrast, the Söka Gakkai totally ignores the historic 
Buddha, Sakyamuni, and equates Nichiren, as Jogy6 Bosatsu, directly with 
the eternal Buddha. With this, the Ska Gakkai interprets its Mandala, the 
central object of worship in all Nichiren temples, as the only one that is eff- 
cacPous for the salvation of mankind.?” 

To characterize the doctrinal orientations of these two religious groups, 
some tentative statements are in order: The Söka Gakkai stresses exclusive- 
- ness, intolerance and particularism, expropriating a central position among 
all religions, whereas the Rissh6 Késeikai supports religious tolerance, co- 
operation and a generalized objective of worship. The Söka Gakkai doc- 
trines, then, establish its claim of religious centrality, while those of the 
Risshd Késeikai seek religious harmony and the perfection of personality. 

The important implications of these differences are that the Sdkai Gakkai’s 
denial of the historic Buddha and its equation of the Eternal Buddha with 
Nichiren appeal culturally to those who seek in religion a familiar object 
rather than an abstracted, generalized being. The Sdka Gakkai’s treatment 
of religion stimulates nationalistic, religious sentiments; at the same time it 
offers some pragmatic religious solutions within a cultural framework and 
historical continuity. Combined with pragmatism—though ad hoc in its 
expression—and nationalism, the elements of revolutionary ideas are also 
present in the Sdka Gakkai’s dogma, as we shall see later. These ideas are 
expressed in the Shakubuku Kydten (The Shakubuku Guide) and other 
literature. It may be said, therefore, that the Soka Gakkai encourages mes- 
sianic sentiments and urgency and that it appeals to the young, whose rest- 
less, often able talents are socially hampered.’ The Rissho Késeikai, on the 
other hand, stresses religious humanism, although recently it has put more 
emphasis upon action-oriented religious service by the youngsters.’ 


1°Thomsen, op. cit., p. 123. 

nbid., p. 122. 

12Tnternational Institute for the Study of Religions, “Soka Gakkai and the Nichiren 
Sho Sect,” Contemporary Religions in Japan, Vol. I, No. 1 (May, 1960), p. 64. For a 
detailed comparison, see Part JI of the same article in Vol. I, No. 2 (June, 1960), pp. 
48-54 in Contemporary Religions in Japan. 

3A ccording to the Soka Gakkai’s claim, it has 113 local headquarters, 1,973 chapters, 
2,091 Young Men’s Division corps and 1,824 Young Women’s Division corps in Japan 
(circa 1966). Outside Japan, there are six headquarters, 111 chapters, 51 Young Men's 
Division corps and 29 Young Women’s corps (circa 1966). 

*“In the Rissh6 Koseikai, the Youth Division was formed in January 1958 and began 
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Through continual reviewing of their respective dogma, the Sdka Gakkai 
and the Risshs Késeikai have come to broaden their doctrinal perspectives. 
The result has been a growing similarity, not at the level of fundamental 
tenets, but on the basis of various strategic doctrines. We shall take up some 
of the more concrete tactical, as well as behavioral, similarities and differ- 
ences which will further support the above statements. 

Methods of Recruitment: Generally, in order for any organization to 
survive and grow, the tactics of recruitment are critical. Largely, they are de- 
fined and conditioned by the fundamental tenets or, in the case of religious 
organizations, the dogma. This means that the Soka Gakkai’s religious, 
dogma, for instance, is extended to its recruitment methods as an important 
doctrinal component. 

Shakubuku (break and subdue): For the Sdka Gakkai members, Shaku- 
buku is an expression of religious conviction, as well as the way in wifich 
members relieve themselves from go, or past wrong-doings. Shakubuku has 
two other functions. One is evangelical, designed to expand the Nichiren 
Shéshu and recruit new members, and the other is promotional, providing 
impetus for organizational mobility by allocating such positions as group 
chief, section chief, regiment chief, etc., among those who have converted 
new members.15 

There are other important implications of the Shakubuku. In practice, 
it represents an externally forced conversion upon non-members, whose be- 
liefs are, at least ideally, altered through the work of the Gakkai members. 
According to the Shakubuku Kyéten (Guide), one would have to define 
clearly one’s previous ideas and beliefs as wrong. The practice of béhd-barai, 
(literally, “sweeping out all slanderers of the Dharma”) involves removing 
talismen and amulets connected with the worship of the Shintō kami and 
destroying any Buddhist statues or symbols.1® Bohd-barai signifies and sym- 
bolizes a forced discontinuity in thought between the past and present. 

As a tactical adjustment to public resentment that had arisen, the Sdka 
Gakkai in 1962 commenced to stress the consent of all family members prior 
to the practice of bdh6-barai. In essence, through béhd-barai as an “initia- 


publishing a journal, Yakushin, in March. In December, 1965, the total number of 
Youth division staff members (kambu) was 22,810 (10,132 males and 12,678 females). 
The male-female ratio among the kambu was 44.5% (M) and 55.5% (F). This ratio is 
reversed in the case of the Soka Gakkai youth members, 

The promotional function of shakuwbuku seems to affect not only the individual’s 
organizational commitment but also his occupational aspirations. The Seikyo Shimbun 
of May 28, 1964, cites the analysis of the occupational aspirations among taicho (com- 
manders), hanchd (squad leaders) and buntaiché (corporals). On the basis of data 
collected by the Soka Gakkai, the following two points can be safely made: (1) Taichō, 
as compared with hanché and buntaiché, are definitely inclined to aspire to political 
positions and seek business opportunities; (2) the buntaichd and hanché are much more 
modest in their aspirations, mainly desiring to retain their present positions. For detailed 
information, see: Soka Gakkai Press, Seikyo shimbun, May 28, 1964, p. 4. 

16Noah Brannen, “False Religions, Forced Conversions, Iconoclasm,” Contemporary 
Religions in Japan, Vol. V, No. 3 (September 1964), p. 249. 
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tion E the Soka Gakkai intends to ensure a complete shift of reli- 
gious commitment from the past to the new object of worship. 

Also recently modified like the b0h6-barai, the early Shakubuku caused 
extensive harassment of the public and thus became an important tactical 
concern of the Söka Gakkai. While effective, the Shakubuku as a recruitment 
method had to be reviewed in the light of public reaction. The Sdka Gakkai, 
while not mentioning Shdju?" (the persuasive method), began to engage in 
Shakubuku in different ways so as not to arouse public resentment. It seems 
to have discontinued the method which took place anywhere, at any time and 
to anyone, and has adopted more selective recruitment, using several Söka 
Gakkai members to recruit one. The prospective members, then, are sur- 
rounded by several “experis” with different talents, educational backgrounds 
and occupations. This selective “group-Shakubuku” seems to have effectively 
quieted public resentment while giving the Sdka Gakkai its expected new 
members to date. 

The Rissho Koseikai’s recruitment program is no less important or em- 
phasized, but the method applied is consistent with the fundamental dogma 
stressing harmony and the perfection of personality. As a method, it is 
milder, more subtle and characteristically folksy. O-michibiki, or mission- 
ary work, a counterpart of Shakubuku, often takes place without the obvious 
intention of bringing new members into the organization, but as a religious 
act of serving others. The idea of o-michibiki is to surround the needy with 
an air of mercy, tolerance and concern.1® This method, when analyzed i in 
the light of organizational efficiency, is not as instrumental or perhaps as 
effective as the Söka Gakkai’s approach. While the Shakubuku with its ag- 
gressive determinism swiftly brings new members deep into the organiza- 
tion, the o-michibiki missionary work may foster profound religiosity and 
faith among those who become gradually committed. Due to the short his- 
tory of the Soka Gakkai, we are not in a position of determining how deep 
the members’ religiosity will be. At least initially, the Soka Gakkai’s method 
is more successful in recruiting new members and expanding the organiza- 
tion. 

Structural Aspects: The Soka Gakkai and Risshé Késeikai have far more 
similarities than dissimilarities with regard to their respective organizational 
arrangements. First, like any large-scale enterprises, the organizations per- 
form divergent functions which are normally specialized in different fields. 
They both have a system of mass communication (TV, magazines and print- 


*7According to Kodaira Yoshihei, the two methods of conversion are (1) shakubuku 
that forcefully breaks and subdues one’s previous convictions and beliefs, and (2) 
shoju, a milder form of conversion that stresses persuasiveness and reasoning in point- 
ing out the superior quality of the Nichiren Shiésht. This double-edged conversion 
technique gives the Soka Gakkai flexibility as well as dual characteristics in dealing 
with public sentiment and the varying general opinion about the organization. 

1®Risshd Koseiki Press, Rissho Késeikai, op. cit., particularly the section “O-michibiki” 
(Missionary Work). Referring to the problem ‘of recruitment, the term o- -michibiki 
sounds much milder and more femininedhan the term shakubuku. m 
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6 
ing shops, in particular), a religio-business function, an educational role, 
medical services and social welfare. Highly segmentalized—i.e., diversified 
—functions, rather than specialized ones, are a main feature of big business, 
education and banking institutions in Japan. We find a duplicate of such a 
“one-set system” (or social totality) in these two large-scale religious or- 
ganizations.?® 

Since both the Sdka Gakkai and Risshö Köseikai are complex in their 
organizations and huge in their memberships, the quality of leadership has 
to be enterprising and astute. President Niwano of the Risshd Késeikai and 
President Ikeda of the Sdka Gakkai fulfill the image and quality of organi- 
zational leader combined with elements of charisma. Some institutional dif- 
ference of course is present, as seen in the prior analysis. While the Soka 
Gakkai elects its president at a directors’ meeting for a designated term, 
the Rissh6 Koseikai has adopted a system of hereditary succession of leafler- 
ship to ensure the traditional authority of the Niwanos and another founder, 
the Naganumas.”° Traditional authority structure may, but does not neces- 
sarily, result in stagnation, as it may function to stabilize internal cohesion 
by avoiding power conflicts. If there should arise a clique of power holders 
around the hereditary leader, the potential for making leadership ineffective 
and divorced from the mass could endanger the future development of the 
Rissh6 Koseikai. The possibility of such an organizational hazard is in- 
herently absent in the case of the Sdka Gakkai leadership as related to suc- 
cession. 

At any rate, by relying upon the administrative, entrepreneurial leader- 
ship of Niwano and Ikeda, the two religious organizations have grown 
steadily.2! Aside from the “one-set institutionalism,” we might point out a 
distinct difference between these two large-scale organizations and smaller 
sects. The success of the two large groups, unlike that of many small ones, 
rests on the idea of taking advantage of the current organizational tendency 
in the society as a whole—that is, the enterprising spirit must be supported 
by the most advanced organizational equipment as well as by the partici- 
pating individuals in the organization. In this regard, a brief survey of 
interpersonal relationships within these two organizations is in order. 

Interpersonal relationships within the organizations: These have proved 
to be “traditional” and extremely effective in increasing the respective mem- 
berships. Though somewhat structurally modified now, particularly in the 
Risshd Koseikai, what happens after the Shakubuku in the Söka Gakkai and 


19Nakane Chie, Tate shakai no ningen kankei (Human Relations in a Vertically 
Structured Society) (Tokyo, 1967), pp. 108-110. 

The Kdései Annual of 1966 reports that the eldest son of Niwano Nikkyo, Niwano 
K@dichi, was officially introduced to the members as the second president of the Risshd 
Koseikai. The occasion was the 54th birthday of the present president, Niwano Nikkyo. 

31The first president of the Soka Gakkai, Makiguchi Tsunesaburo, was a rather naive, 
scholarly man; the second president, Toda Jései, was a pragmatic man with entrepre- 
neurial insight and qualities of organizational leadership; and the third president, Ikeda 
Daisaku, is known as a man combining Makiguchi’s scholarly interest and Toda’s en- 
treprengurship in addition to his own interest in qdministrative affairs. 
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o-mithibiki in the Risshé Késeikai is the formation of a quasi-parental re- 
lationship between those who have been converted and those who have con- 
verted them. Regardless of the place where the conversion took place and 
irrespective of the location of the conyert’s residence, they form religious 
parent-child relationships which will continue for many years and which 
will later be ‘ ‘Procreated” by the religious “children” recruiting new mem- 
bers as their own “children.” This system of recruitment and the formation 
of parent-child relationships allows each person to recruit many members 
and in turn place the new converts under his religious guidance. Thus, 
through evangelical participation by each person, a “vertical interpersonal 
structure” emerges. As such vertical relationships consist of many “pairs” 
of individuals, each person can develop new evangelical contacts with an 
unlimited number of individuals.?? Unlike (traditional) established Bud- 
dhist denominations, there is no clear differentiation between priests as 
specialists for evangelism and laymen as recipients of religious teachings. 
Rather, all members function as evangelists and at the same time as “chil- 
dren” who receive religious teachings and guidance from those who have 
recruited them initially. 

Both the Söka Gakkai and Risshé Koseikai have adopted this system, 
which seems to have worked out well under Japanese cultural and social con- 
ditions. In many ways, such a formation of quasi-parental relationships it- 
self is what the members had longed for. This revitalization of centuries-old 
Japanese familism is one of the most important factors in the rapid organi- 
zational growth of the Sdka Gakkai and Rissho Késeikai. In the case of the 
Sika Gakkai, the Shakubuku recruitment method undoubtedly helped acti- 
vate the formation of such traditional relationships. Therefore, as Dator 
puts it, the individuals brought into the large-scale, complex organization 
of a new religion can feel they are persons who are cared for; but at the 
same time, from the standpoint of the organization, they can act with group 
discipline to accomplish the specified goals of organization.?° In this fash- 
ion, in these two large religious organizations, a bureaucratic impersonali- 
zation among the alienated does not occur. 

There is one more important organizational apparatus which is respon- 
sible for the rapid growth of these groups and distinguishes them from the 
“old” religions. In the Rissh6 Koseikai, it is the héza group counseling 
which consists of between fifteen and twenty people. Parallel to this is the 
zadankai in the Soka Gakkai. A small group of people gather in an informal 
atmosphere and talk about a wide range of problems—from family troubles 
to marriage arrangements, from international issues to local elections, from 
science to religion. Generally, the level of abstraction in conversation is 


22Ikado Fujio, “Kyddan soshiki-ron joron” (An Introduction to the Theory of Re- 
ligious Organizations), Toyo Bunka Kenkyttjo kiyd (Quarterly Journal of the Institute 
of Oriental Culture), No. 34 (March, 1964), pp. 109-224. 

=J, A. Dator, “ The Sõka Gakkai: A Socio-political Interpretation,” Contemporary 


Religions in Japan, Vol. VI (1965), p. 213. P 
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geared to the intellectual background of participants. The Rissh Koseikai 
seems to have systematized and utilized this system of group counseling 
more effectively for its members than have any other groups. The most 
common discussions are about personal affairs involving family discord, 
emotional suffering, employment, work and monetary problems. All these 
issues are candidly raised and receive prompt suggestions from the other 
participants and also from the zaché, or counseling, leaders. An effort is 
made to interpret various personal sufferings in terms of the religion. 

While attending the héza in Risshd Késeikai, I witnessed a number of 
cases in which zacho leaders and associates interpreted the problems raised 
by referring to the traditional norms and values of senzo (ancestors), onna 
no michi (womanhood), filial piety and other Confucian virtues determin- 
ing ethical, moral codes in interpersonal relationships. These traditional 
values seem to have been reinforced by the héza meetings so as to make éhe 
aggrieved find their solution with the most familiar socio-cultural context. 
If this analysis is correct, the line of thinking this paper has drawn about 
the Risshd Késeikai is consistent in that the organization seeks solutions 
for the people within the existing cultural order, and this tends to stress 
the synthesis of the old and new cultures through participation in Rissh6 
Koseikai principles. 

The Soka Gakkai’s zadankai does not differ from the héza institutional- 
ly, but tends to function as an important apparatus for the shakubuku. This 
means that religious education and methods related to evangelism take 
priority, and the alleviation of one’s emotional problems tends to take sec- 
ond place. Yet the Söka Gakkai zandankai functions effectively as a result 
of the constant emphasis made by the leadership upon the importance of 
such activities. Both the Risshé Koseikai and Soka Gakkai’s owe these dis- 
cussion groups a great deal for their relative success. The Soka Gakkai 
tends to stress the new womanhood, new concepts of family, and the in- 
dividual’s success.2* As we have seen, the Sdka Gakkai’s determination for 
change—whatever the direction may be—is noticeable with regard to its 
interpretation of the family. Yet it is ironic that both the Risshd Koseikai 
and Séka Gakkai have successfully utilized traditional quasi-familism as a 
means for rapid growth. 

Before we leave our analysis of héza and zadankai as a new method for 
religious education and group counseling, we might note that the group 
dynamics that involve quasi-group therapeutic treatment are unknown 
qualities in terms of their long-run effectiveness. Immediate results are 
quite clear: by talking about their emotionally distressing problems, in- 
dividuals do feel better so long as they have certain faith in the listeners 
and can count on the genuine intentions of the leaders in particular. From 


Generally, the new religions, including the Risshd Koseikai, stress the religious 
importance of ancestor worship. However, the Soka Gakkai attempts to popularize such 
ideag as “home revolution,” “revolutionary womanhood,” etc. 

® © 
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my first-hand observation, two points are notable: 1) suggestions from the 
group are abundant, but they do not always share a common analytical 
background, which may confuse the participants; 2) often the causes are 
attributed to inga-kankei a Buddhistic conception of cause and effect, even 
though the cause and effect may not share an observable sequential relation- 
ship. Thus, there is a tendency to displace “real causes” with “religious 
sacraments,” but in actuality the causes are untouched.*© Through the 
group counseling, there is a possibility of real causes being pushed aside or 
only being incidentally solved. However, as stated, these latent psychological 
effects from the zadankai and héza are beyond the scope of analysis in this 
paper. 

We have shown above that the organizations relied on the Shakubuku or 
o-michibiki for expansion, on the quasi-parental system for stabilization, 
angi on the héza or zadankai for socialization and management of tension. 
By inter-meshing these three approaches, the organizations have grown and 
increased their internal cohesion. Thus developed, the Soka Gakkai and 
Risshd Koseikai seem to have set their feet firmly on the ground, filling the 
unmet needs of the people who suffer from poverty, mental exhaustion and 
interpersonal discord. 

Political Activities: Soka Gakkai and the Kémeit6é: We turn now to the 
interconnection between religion and politics. The Nichiren sect, as distinct 
from other Buddhistic sects that aim to keep political stability through prayer 
and nenbutsu, has stressed active political debates and participation. The 
Nichiren teachings in that context contrast with those of Zen Buddhism or 
the Shinshii sect. The Söka Gakkai, with this Nichiren theological legacy, 
began its political activities in 1955, sending local assemblymen into elective 
offices. In the following twelve-year period, the Sdka Gakkai with its politi- 
cal adjunct, the Komeitd (formed in November 1963), attained a total of 
forty-five upper and lower-house members and roughly fourteen hundred 
elected local assemblymen. 

The Soka Gakkai and the Kémeité maintain separate headquarters and 
their respective formal structures differ. Beyond this, however, they share 
the same theology, of which political philosophy is a part. 

Prior to the establishment of the Kései-ren and Komeité, the Soka Gak- 
kai’s organizational dynamism rested on two interrelated, reinforcing 
factors: the Shakubuku (break and subdue) and kyégaku (learning of the- 
ology). One engages in the shakubuku so as to learn more about theology. 
By learning more theology, one can better engage in the shakubuku. Within 
the organization, the Sdka Gakkai members could attain organizational 
status through the shakubuku and at the same time, by passing the kyogaku 
(theology) examination, receive academic titles such as professor, assistant 
professor, instructor and assistant. Thus, one could combine organizational 


25Qouchi lichi (ed.), “Shiakyo to shinké no shinrigaku,” Shin Shinrigaku koza (New 
Lecture Series on Psychology), Vol. IV (Tokyo: Kawade Shobé, 1956). , 
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position through the shakubuku and theological prominence through the 
kyégaku. 

This “diad” dynamism, as generated by the mutual reinforcement of 
shakubuku and kyégaku, became a “triad” when political activism was insti- 
tutionally added to it. Now the shakubuku, kyogaku and seiji (Buddhistic 
politics) create a triangle of dynamic forces affecting and supplementing 
each other. Ideally, one is expected to attain excellence in all three, or at 
least to concern oneself with them as an expression of religious devotion. 
The political principles are expressed in such terms as 6-butsu myégo (liter- 
ally, a unity of politics and Buddhahood), Kosen ryiifu (the propagation 
of Nichiren philosophy) and Kokuritsu kaidan (the establishment of the 
National High Sanctuary). Each of these is linked to the fundamental tenets 
of the Séka Gakkai, with politics being treated as an indispensable act of 
participating in the establishment of Buddhistic society as envisaged eby 
Nichiren. The formation of this triangular interaction between the Shaku- 
buku, ky6gi and seiji not only connected religion to politics but also pro- 
vided sufficient impetus for the Söka Gakkai members to achieve a greater 
degree of organizational commitment and enthusiasm.?® 

Turning now to the political consciousness and behavior of the Soka 
Gakkai members, the Asahi Press public opinion survey of 1967?" reports 
the following main points: 1) The Söka Gakkai members indicate a high 
degree of political solidarity as indicated in their responses to questions 
regarding support or non-support of the Sato Cabinet and in their assess- 
ment of conservative politics. Their critical opinion is far more distinct 
than that of the Socialists or Democratic Socialists, being closer to the 
opinion of Communist Party supporters. 2) The Soka Gakkai members do 
not treat political or economic systems as causes of political ineffectiveness, 
but seek their answer in the “Human Revolution.” In this regard, we can 
say that the Komeit6 and Söka Gakkai primarily aim for human revolution 
first and then for institutional revolution of politics and economy. The re- 
verse is true in the political approach of the Socialist and Communist 
Parties. The responses of Sdka Gakkai members generally indicated a text- 
book faithfulness to the Nichiren Shéshu teachings. 

While these two findings are important, the survey did not include those 
who do not have voting rights. Though youngsters are noted for their un- 
predictability, the Söka Gakkai and the K6meito have emphasized the reli- 
gious and political education of the youth. Today the Soka Gakkai claims 


29F or one thing, since engaging in politics the Soka Gakkai has found another effective 
way of rewarding ardent members by giving them positions of power. In many cases, 
however, one key member plays multiple roles. A classic example is Tada Shogo, who is 
a member of the Upper House, Chief of the Youth Corps and the Head of the Sõka Gak- 
kai Pablication Bureau. At the top level, the increase in the number of “political port- 
folios” is not appreciative, as the top leaders combine many positions in different fields. 

27 4 sahi Shimbun, “Komeit no taishitsu to king,” op. cit., p. 14. 
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20000 Kémeitd Party members, 100,000 high school students and 150,000 
college and university students.*® 

The most apparent political trends for the Kémeité, which has had 
phenomenal success up to this date, are that (1) regionally, it is stable, 
if not yet dwindling, in the Kanté area (Tokyo and six surrounding pretec- 
tures) ; still on the upswing in the Kinki district (Kyoto, Osaka and five 
surrounding prefectures); but showing some vacillating trends in Kita 
Kyushu (northern part of Kyushu) ; and that (2) nationally, in the upper- 
house elections it gained 8.5% of the total vote in 1962, 11.5% in 1963 and 
13.7% in 1965; but the rate of increase was tending to level off in each 
successive election. Further, the votes per household have declined from 2.5 
to 0.96 in the 1965 upper-house election. These tendencies are often taken 
as ey ence of an upper limit for Sdka Gakkai political influence at this 
time. 

Yet there are several factors which should be taken into consideration 
in assessing the future trend. One is the effect of urbanization along the 
Todkaid6 belt (main road from Tokyo to the Kyoto-Kobe area). If urbaniza- 
tion continues as it has, the Soka Gakkai can draw increasing influence from 
the “new” urbanites. If it starts declining, as was the case in 1965, there 
may be less possibility of the Söka Gakkai getting sizeable numbers of new 
votes. Further, we have to analyze the continual political energy and interest 
of the Söka Gakkai members. No matter what justifies their political parti- 
cipation, frequent campaigns undoubtedly cause adverse effects. How long 
the Söka Gakkai members will keep investing their religio-political energy 
depends to a Jarge measure upon leadership, as well as upon political gain. 

The Risshé Késeikai and politics: Unlike the Soka Gakkai, which unifies 
religion and politics theologically, functionally and institutionally, the 
Rissh6 Késeikai has made no such efforts. Theologically, it has shown no 
concern with politics and has been reluctant to mix religion with politics. 
This does not mean, however, that the organization is totally aloof from 
politics; in fact, it is far from it. The Risshd Késeikai leadership and its 
members are definitely aware of the political influence they can exert in 
general and local elections. Beyond that, however, their political interest 
seems to have increased markedly as a defensive reaction to the Soka Gak- 


28This claimed student membership is greatly inflated. According to this, one out of 
seven Japanese university students would be a Soka Gakkai (or Komeitd) member. Yet 
it is true that the Soka Gakkai in recent years has been successful in recruiting univer- 
sity students, setting up many religious study circles on the campuses (e.g., Tokyo Uni- 
versity Hokekyd Study Circle) and appointing college graduates to high positions in the 
Soka Gakkai organization. From an interview with a top Söka Gakkai official, the im- 
pression was clear that the Sdka Gakkai hopes to strengthen the student division to a 
membership comparable with that of the Japanese Communist Youth Organization. 

2°This viewpoint is held by Kasahara Kazuo of Tokyo University in his book, Seiji to 
shūkyö (1965). Opposing this, Togawa Isao in his recent work, Zenshin suru komeité 
(1966), argues that the Kdmeitd will continue to increase its lower and upper house 
members (perhaps to a total of 55 to 56 by 1968). Depending upon the number of 
floating votes and also on the extent of continuing urbanization, the Komeité will gain 
several more seats in the Lower House (Shigi-in) in the next general election. 
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kai’s formation of its own party and its consequent success in expandiffg its 
influence in national as well as local politics. 

The Risshé Késeikai did not react to the Söka Gakkai and Kõmeitő in- 
dependently because of its inability to compete with the Soka Gakkai nu- 
merically. Rather, the Risshé Késeikai was a significant promoter, as well 
as the actual driving force, of the Shin Nippon Shtikyo Dantai Rengokai 
(The Federation of New Japan Religious Organizations) or Shin Shūren, 
founded on October 17, 1951, which consists of 81 affiliated groups of new 
religions, including PL Kyédan, the World Messiah-ky6, Ananai-kyé and 
many other small sects. The total claimed membership of the Federation is 
seven million. In cooperation with these religious organizations, the Rissh6 
Késeikai attempts to maintain an in-group solidarity, promote internal 
communication, enhance religious education and, most of all, establish an 
effective defense against the ever-expanding Söka Gakkai. The Federatjon 
publishes a semi-monthly newspaper, the “Shin Shiikyo Shimbun,” on the 
fifth and twentieth of each month, often publicizing its anti-Soka Gakkai 
position by way of theological criticism. 

In the last general election, the Federation endorsed 19] candidates 
through its political bureau: 156 Liberal Democrats, 28 Democratic Social- 
ists and 7 independents. On February 5, 1967, the newspaper reported that 
a total of 151 of these candidates were elected (133 LDP, 17 DSP and 1 in- 
dependent) and that 29 others were runners-up. Characteristically, there is 
no information about the background of those endorsed, nor was any central 
list published of those endorsed.®° 

From the above information, some significant data can be extracted: 

1) The Risshd Késeikai’s political activity consists, through cooperation 
with many other organizations, of strongly supporting conservative can- 
didates and extending endorsement to some Democratic Socialists. 

2) This defensive, united effort has inherent weaknesses on two grounds: 

a) because the new religions, so organized, do not have a substantially 
common theological basis, their continued collaboration and the meaning- 
fulness of such collective activities tend to be diluted. 

b) the successful candidates endorsed by the Federation have political 
obligations not only to these religious groups, but also to other interest 
groups. 

Such weaknesses contrast with the total and unilateral political loyalty of 
the Kömeitö members. Of course, we realize that the Risshé Kõseikai, with- 
out committing its religious energies to politics as a vocation, does not have 
to be exposed to public pressure and criticism, nor does it dissipate its 
limited energies by engaging in periodic political campaigns. 

The mass communication media have played up the idea of a shtiky6 sen- 
sé (literally, religious war) involving the Soka Gakkai and the Federation of 
New Religious Organizations. The idea is that these two competing groups 


*°Shin Nippon Shikyd Dantai Rengokai, Shin Shükyö Shimbun, February 5, 1967. 
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will Qventually come to some sort of showdown.*? I think it would shift the 
focus of this paper too much if we were to go deeply into this. Perhaps it is 
enough to say that the transformation from religious rivalry to political con- 
frontation signifies a significant success of the Soka Gakkai in the religious 
sector and the Komeité in the political arena, since it seems to have forced 
the other religious groups either*to defend their own domains or to follow 
the suit of the dominant group. The extent of religious participation in poli- 
tics is limited, with the exception of the Soka Gakkai. But it is important 
to note that, like the Rissh6 Koseikai, the Shinshti sect did engage in politics 
during Japan’s medieval period while theologically showing continual dis- 
interest, and thus it came into contact with political authority. Incongru- 
ence between theological assertion and political interest seems to be a fact of 
life when power is needed and valued. 

Concluding Remarks: We have analyzed the various organizational fea- 
tures upon which the success of the Söka Gakkai and the Risshé Késeikai 
respectively depend. Our analysis, however, has not adequately concerned 
itself with the processes by which these two religious groups have grown 
and adjusted to the surrounding environment. The needs of organizations 
are not only to effectively utilize potential reservoir but also to adapt to the 
expectations of society as a whole. 

Over the course of time, the Risshé Kiseikai has undergone changes that 
include a reformulation of dogma and the systematization of religion due 
primarily to growing organizational complexity and also to the various 
forms of public pressure imposed upon the organization. The Risshö Kosei- 
kai, in its early stages of development, frequently practiced shamanism, 
name divination and astrology. In this regard, the late Mrs. Myoko Naga- 
numa was often regarded as a shaman who, with divine power, could convey 
God’s words to the faithful.2? Organizationally, shaman practices are not 
desirable as many shamen are trained by the original one and they form 
splinter groups of their own. Externally, the practice aroused public harass- 
ment and resentment, resulting in public condemnation of the Rissho Kosei- 


*1It is known, however, that intensive, localized “religious wars” did take place in the 
last general election (January, 1967). Such a war arose between Tsukamoto Saburé of 
the Democratic Socialist Party and his Komeité opponent, Ishida Köshirö, both from 
the 6th precinct in Aichi prefecture. This happened during the election campaign, re- 
sulting in a clash between the Risshd Kiseikai members (supporting Tsukamoto) and 
the Sdka Gakkai members (supporting Ishida). Since both candidates were elected, 
the bitterness does not seem to have been sustained in this precinct. For information, 
see: Asahi Shimbun, January 22, 1967. 

82A+ that time and until a few years before her death, Myoké Naganuma held the most 
influential position in the Risshé Késeikai. She developed a personal cult within the or- 
ganization by attracting many individuals through her exercise of shamanism. In the 
meantime, Nikkyd Niwano was reported to have been concentrating on the formulation 
and systematization of the dogma. This unplanned functional specialization, though ef- 
fective, caused substantial strain between these two leaders. Apparently, Myok6 Naga- 
numa came to realize the shortcomings of shamanism and later stepped down to a posi- 
tion subordinate to Niwano. 
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kai.** Due to these pressures, the Risshd Koseikai began a radical refogmu- 
lation and systematization of dogma. The process of change then was from 
the personal charismatic religious experience of the founders to a more 
generalized, systemized religious dogma which accepts the fundamental 
social values and order. In that sense, the Risshd Késeikai has become close 
to what we know as a denomination. : 

The Soka Gakkai did not have a charismatic founder. Rather, Makiguchi 
was a folk scholar who formulated his version of a theory of value from the 
Kantian conception. Yet the religious enthusiasm and the practice of shaku- 
buku also caused public resentment as they often ignored the privacy and 
rights of others. Irrationality was bred in the Soka Gakkai’s religious fervor 
and in the members’ preoccupation with identifying themselves with the 
dogma. Since 1962, the Sdka Gakkai has come to adopt milder, more selec- 
tive methods of shakubuku, stressing the zadankai to improve the member- 
ship quality, and has come to show more openness to outsiders. The Sõka 
Gakkai’s engagement in politics, which necessitates a political appeal to non- 
members, will subsequently result in an even milder approach. Its initial in- 
tolerance, exclusiveness and centrality are still the indispensable components 
of the organization; however, dealing as it does with the society and out- 
siders, the Soka Gakkai will show a greater degree of flexibility and sensi- 
tivity in order to maintain an acceptable public image. 

The following final remarks are intended to point out the unplanned, per- 
haps accidental effects of the Soka Gakkai and the Rissho Koseikai. Due to 
their historical rivalry, each tends to mark the moves of the other. Competi- 
tiveness thus unintentionally results in making these two more similar in 
terms of their treatment of organizations, tactics and strategy in member- 
ship recruitment, and modes of political activity. With this tendency, mean- 
ingful systematization, rationalization and social adjustment have contrib- 
uted to the success of the two groups. Whatever one’s personal preference 
or religious inclination may be, I feel that these religious organizations will 
survive in Japanese society for many years to come and will generate con- 
siderable influence in many sectors of the society. Continued urbanization, 
the increasingly older age structure, the “consumption-oriented” economic 
system and many other factors will keep the “religious reservoir” sufficiently 
full of those in search of religious solutions and meaningful social re- 
adjustment. 


*8The following two incidents are noteworthy: One was the so-called Yomiuri case in 
which Yomiuri Press began publication of the Risshé Késeikai scandals from February 
until May 1956. The other was the Congressional hearings on the Risshé Koseikai, which 
were chaired by Representative Inomata K6zé of the Japan Socialist Party. Both cases 
involved the Risshd Koseikai’s alleged negligence in administering faith healing, which 
reportedly led to the death of a few people, and also the illegal holding of the land where 
the Risshd Késeikai’s main building is located. The Risshd Koseikai blame the loss of 
membership due to these two incidents upon “groundless” public harassment. 
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Pexine’s APPROACH 


The tangle on Formosa was first created by the fact that Peking 
was determined to liberate Formosa yet unable to do so. It is the Red Chi- 
nese awareness that in the absence of sufficient military strength to overcome 
the United States, which has committed itself to the defense of Formosa, 
fouce alone cannot secure the island. Although the Red Chinese have con- 
sistently rejected American proposals for immediate renunciation of force 
in the Formosa Strait, they have been pursuing the “liberation” policy 
cautiously, without direct military confrontation with the United States. 
They probably know that such a clash might spread quickly to the mainland 
to pave the way for total destruction of the Red Chinese regime. Since the 
Bandung Conference in 1955, Red China no longer considers force to be 
the most effective possible means of securing the island. Much effort has 
been directed to the accomplishment of “liberation” through diplomacy 
and propaganda. 

The basic conception behind the policy of liberation through diplomacy 
is to prevent the Formosan question from becoming an international issue. 
In rejecting the American proposal to renounce the use of force in the Tai- 
wan area, the Chinese Ambassador at Geneva talks declared: 


The Chinese government has repeatedly declared that it would strive 
for the liberation of Taiwan by peaceful means so far as it is possible. 
But this internal affair of China cannot be a subject of the Sino-Ameri- 
can talks... . America is attempting substantially to confuse the inter- 
national dispute between China and the U.S., in the Taiwan area with 
the domestic matter between the Chinese government and the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique.. .* 


In his foreign policy speech before the Eighth Chinese Communist Party 
Congress at Peking, Marshal Chen Yi, the Deputy Premier, (Foreign Min- 
ister since 1958) stated: 


Certain countries are trying td turn the Chinese province of Taiwan 
into another China, or another country with an independent existence. 
. . . Such plots to interfere in the internal affairs of China constitute 
an encroachment on the sovereignty of our country, and the Chinese 
people are determined to oppose them.” 


*New York Times, January 19, 1956. 
"Ibid, September 26, 1956. 
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Insofar as the Formosan question remains China’s “domestic” ifue, 
Peking claims the legal right to exclude any foreign power from creating 
a situation in the Formosa area—such as cease-fire, two Chinas, U.N. trus- 
teeship or the independence of Formosa—incompatible with her liberation 
movement. The Communist effort might be brought to naught if the ques- 
tion of Formosa were settled by an internafional agreement such as a U.N. 
solution in advance of the Communist liberation. Conversely, if Peking 
should be successful in her attempt to assert that the question is essentially 
China’s domestic affair, she not only could defeat any foreign effort to 
separate the island from China but would also be justified in keeping the 
U.S. out of the area. 

In general, Communist propaganda aims at four targets: foreign coun- 
tries, mainland Chinese, Nationalist Chinese, and Formosans both at home 
and abroad. In the first category, Peking includes all countries in the world, 
but its message is rather specifically directed toward the so-called uncom- 
mitted countries. Its purpose is to convince them that Formosa is an integral 
part of China, that her claim over the island is therefore just and right, 
and that hence she is entitled to their diplomatic support. In the second 
category, propaganda aimed at the mainland Chinese, the message is de- 
signed to educate the masses to believe that the inhabitants of Formosa 
are their “brethren” and that the liberation of Formosans is their inalien- 
able right and duty. To the Nationalist Chinese in Formosa, Peking appeals 
for “patriotism” and “cooperation” in the unification of the island with 
their fatherland. And last, to the Formosans, Red China emphasizes that 
once they are united with China they can enjoy “full autonomy.” . 

The most typical attempt made by Red China to win diplomatic support 
for her claim over Formosa was the so-called Liberation of Taiwan Exhibi- 
tion which was held in Peking on May 1, 1955 and closed on July 20 after 
an eighty-day run. Invited to the exhibition were the envoys from the coun- 
tries which had recognized Communist China. Some 6000 photographs, 
documents, sample objects and charts were on display. Attached to such 
articles were explanations such as: “The earliest known contract between 
the mainland and Taiwan dates back to 230 A.D. ... This proves how Tai- 
wan was Chinese territory long before Columbus discovered America.”2 
In the visitors’ book, the following statements were found: 


China will definitely liberate Taiwan. (Ho Chi Minh, President of the 
People’s Republic of Vietnam) 

China, with justice and progressive mankind on her side, will certainly 
triumph! (Agosten Szkladan, Hungarian Ambassador) 

We were impressed by the facts given in the exhibition showing that 
Taiwan is Chinese Territory. (Burmese and Indonesian diplomats who 
visited the exhibition) 4 


“New, China News Agency, Peking, July 20, 1955. Survey of China Mainland Press, 
No. 1093, p. 26. 
*Ibid., p. 27. 
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Tit Formosa had been forgotten by the Chinese people for more than 
half a century was of great disadvantage to Peking’s ambition of annexing 
the island. Unlike the irredentist reaction of the French public to the loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine, the Chinese people were quite indifferent about the 
loss of Formosa to Japan as a result of China’s defeat in the war of 1894-95. 
For, to quote the words of Li Hung-chang, who served as the chief emis- 
sary of the Chinese Emperor in negotiation with the Japanese on the ces- 
sion of Formosa, the island was “a hindrance rather than a benefit to the 
[Chinese] nation,” and it was “a black ulcer spot upon the beautiful and 
sacred body of the empire, and to cause the removal by whatever means 
would be a blessing to the country.”5 The Chinese apathy toward Formosa 
was further substantiated by the statement of Mao Tze-tung in 1936 that 
“it is the immediate task of China to regain all our lost territories.” How- 
ever, he specified: “We don’t include Korea, formerly a Chinese colony. 
... The same thing applies to Taiwan.”® Only after Chiang Kai-shek took 
refuge on Formosa did Peking discover the island to be “Chinese.” 

Since early 1950 when Formosa became the only territory not yet “‘liber- 
ated,” Red China has felt it necessary to spread among her people the idea 
that Formosa is their territory under occupation by American troops 
through the invitation of “traitor” Chiang Kai-shek. Communist propa- 
ganda has been further intensified since Chou En-lai proclaimed at Bandung 
his intention of “liberating” the island by peaceful means. Radio, news- 
papers, movies, exhibitions, posters, and various other propaganda instru- 
ments were mobilized to indoctrinate the people with the idea that “the 
island of Formosa is an inseparable part of sacred territory of the People’s 
Republic of China and is a barrier vital to the security of our fatherland.””7 
Thus, everyone should carry on his “holy mission” of liberating his brethren 
in Formosa from the yoke of Chiang Kai-shek and “American Imperialists.” 

The Communist invitation to the Nationalist Chinese to return to their 
honored posts so as to cooperate in the unification of China is the most 
skillfully and effectively waged propaganda tactic of Red China. It is skill- 
ful because there is no way in which the U.S. can keep Nationalists from 
accepting such an invitation, and yet it helps to promote the eventual libera- 
tion of Formosa. It is effective because it strikes directly at the heart of the 
Nationalist Chinese, whose dissatisfaction with their government grows 
steadily as their hope of the Return has become so dim as to be invisible, 
and thus widens the gap between Chiang’s government and its lower-echelon 
followers. 

Presumably, this Communist propaganda aims in two directions: toward 


SWilliam Francis Mannix, ed., Memories of Li Hung-Chang. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913), pp. 263-66. 

°C. L. Sulzberger, “Foreign Affairs—Why Russia Urges China’s Dynamism South- 
ward,” New York Times, February 15, 1956. F 

TTen Min Jih Pao, May 6, 1955, in Survey of China Mainland Press (Hong Kong: 
American Consulate-General), No. 1048, p. 24 
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the Nationalist authorities and toward the Nationalist rank and file. ft em- 
ploys different techniques in dealing with each. To the government, it applies 
persuasion, while with the rank and file Nationalist officials, conciliatory 
measures are used. As the Nationalist government, too, regards Formosa 
as a province of China, Peking stresses that the unification of the island 
with China must quickly be achieved through negotiations in order to pre- 
vent foreign powers from taking advantage of the Chinese conflict and sepa- 
rating the island forever from China. Jt warns the Nationalist authorities 
that the U.S. is by no means reliable and that “by inviting the wolf into 
the house, they would not only lose everything they have, but also be in 
constant danger of being treacherously stabbed in the back or abandoned.”8 
Moreover, by reminding the Nationalists of the national solidarity and 
united resistance of the Communist-Nationalist coalition which led to the 
1925 success in overthrowing the northern warlords and to the 1945 evic- 
tory over the Japanese imperialists, Red China asserted that, in the interest 
of the great motherland and the people, both Communists and Nationalists 
must cooperate for the third time in history in the unification of Formosa. 
Thus, Premier Chou En-lai declared at the National People’s Congress on 
June 28, 1956: 


On behalf of the government, I formally state: We are willing to nego- 
tiate with the Taiwan authorities on specific steps and terms for the 
peaceful liberation of Taiwan, and we hope that Taiwan authorities will 
send their representatives to Peking or another appropriate place, at a 
time which they consider appropriate, to begin these talks with us.® 


The specific terms suggested in Chou’s statement are reported to be as fol- 
lows:1° 

(1) The head of the Nationalist government, Chiang Kai-shek, would 
be vice premier of the People’s Republic of China, and his son, 
Chiang Ching-kuo, governor of Formosa. 

(2) The islands of Formosa and The Pescadores would become a prov- 
ince of the People’s Republic of China with full autonomy granted 
to the inhabitants there. 

(3) Formosa-made goods would be considered part of Communist Chi- 
nese produce for customs purposes. 

(4) All the Nationalist officials who have been declared by the People’s 
government to be “War Criminals” would be forgiven. 

(5) In return for these concessions, the Nationalist government would 
either withdraw from the U.N. or agree with the Communists on a 
U.N. representative acceptable to both, for whose instructions Pe- 
king assumes responsibility. 

(6) Nationalist embassies and legations abroad would be closed, end- 
ing the two Chinas situation. 


*Hsinhua News Agency release, June 1956, 062837 VI, p. 350. 
New York Times, February 8, 1957. The National Journal (Chinese), September 10, 
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It important to note one condition included in these terms: forgiveness 
of Nationalist officials. For while the others might be rejected out of hand, 
this condition alone could help mitigate the skepticism of some Nationalist 
officials toward the Communist government. This skepticism has served to 
deter their desertion from the Nationalist government and has effectively 
bolstered the Nationalist propaganda: “To surrender is to submit your life 
to the Communists.” 

Chou’s statement went on to say: 


In order to unite all patriotic forces to realize at an early date the com- 
plete unification of our motherland, I wish here to declare once again 
that all patriotic people, regardless of whether they joined the patriotic 
ranks earlier or later, and regardless of how great the crimes they com- 
mitted in the past may have been, will be treated in accordance with 
the principle that “patriots belong to one family” and the policy of no 
punishment for past misdeeds; they are all welcome to perform meri- 
torious service for the peaceful liberation of Taiwan, and will be duly 
rewarded according to the degree of their merits and provided with ap- 
propriate jobs. ... We hope that the responsible Kuomintang military 
and political personages on Taiwan will play an important role in the 
cause of the peaceful liberation of Taiwan. So long as they work in this 
direction, their future position will be definitely assured. If they still 
harbour doubts, they can obtain clarification through their relatives 
and friends on the mainland or send people to the mainland to ascer- 
tain what the situation is. We guarantee the Jatters’ freedom of move- 
ment in coming and going.1! 


Furthermore, in view of the fact that the great majority of the two mil- 
lion Chinese who have come to Formosa from the mainland since 1949 
have been decidedly homesick, Chou’s statement effectively struck at the 
Nationalists’ most vulnerable weakness. The Premier knew that almost all 
the Nationalist Chinese who came to Formosa expect to go back to the main- 
land of China sooner or later, and that their devotion to the Chiang Kai- 
shek government is chiefly based upon such hopes. His declaration continued 
accordingly: 


We appreciate the situation in which all the Kuomintang military and 
political personnel on Taiwan whose homes are on the mainland find 
themselves, and we hope that they may soon realize their desire of re- 
turning with their relatives and friends on the mainland; they can also 
return to the mainland for short visits to their relatives and friends. We 
are prepared to give them all kinds of convenience and assistance.1” 


The statement was followed by the formation of a “Working Committee 
for Peaceful Liberation of Taiwan” in February, 1957. This committee is 
significant, not merely because it is a part of Peking’s drive to start nego- 


Hsinhua News Agency release, loc. cit. 
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tiations with the Chinese Nationalists on various levels, but more ifhpor- 
tantly, because it is composed mainly of former Nationalist officials. The 
committee is headed by Chang Chih-chung, chief delegate of the Nationalist 
government in the peace negotiations with the Communists in 1948. It in- 
cludes Dr. Wang We-hao, a former Premier under Chiang Kai-shek, and 
three other well-known Nationalist leaders‘who served under General Chang 
in the peace negotiations. Obviously, the Communist intention is to demon- 
sirate to the Nationalist officials on Formosa that the Communist promise 
has been carried out. 

However, Peking’s propaganda does not always take the form of official 
declarations. It frequently makes full use of the intimate ties of the Na- 
tionalist officials with their relatives and close friends on the mainland. 
A great number of letters addressed to the military and political personnel 
of the Nationalist government by their relatives and friends on the mgin- 
land have been published in the various newspapers in Hong Kong. The 
motive of the letter campaign is to convince the Nationalist Chinese that 
they would be safe and well treated so long as they worked sincerely for 
the Peking government. Shortwave radio stations along the coast line of 
South China have been sending the voices of the surrendered Nationalist 
soldiers to their onetime brothers in arms in the Nationalist strongholds. 
These appeals have met with very little response from Nationalist Chinese. 
There are very few reports of defections from Taiwan to the mainland. 

The fourth target of Communist propaganda are the Formosan people 
themselves. The Communists claim that once united with China, Formosans 
would be granted full “autonomy” just like the people in both the Sinkiang 
and Tibet Autonomous Areas. Here again, Red China has capitalized on 
a Nationalist weakness, in this case the Formosans’ accumulated resentment 
of Nationalist oppression. True, the Communist offer is by no means trust- 
worthy; yet in the minds of those maltreated by the Nationalist adminis- 
tration, it might mean something more than a “Communist trick.” In fact, 
a number of native Formosans have fallen into Red China’s trap because 
of the ruthless measures employed by the Nationalists. This oppression 
made them believe that Communist rule could not be worse than that of 
Nationalist China. It is on this ground that Premier Chou declared, in June 
1956, that: 


Our compatriots in Taiwan have always been an inseparable part of 
the Chinese people. We not only have constant concern for them and 
support them in various ways in their struggle against foreign rule, but 
also stand ready to welcome them at any time to participate in the 
socialist construction of the motherland and share the glory of our na- 
tion.18 


Furthermore, Red China organized in Peking the so-called Taiwan Demo- 
cratig Self-government League, headed by Miss Hsieh Hsueh-hung, its func- 
18 Ibid. 
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tion Qeing to represent ten million Formosans in the National People’s 
Congress and to enlighten them on the course of socialism. Miss Hsieh, 
born in a low-income labor family in Changhua, Taiwan, in 1900, joined 
the Chinese Communist party in Shanghai in 1925 after having fled from 
Formosa to escape Japanese police reprisals against her association with 
the Anti-Japanese Taiwan Cultural Association. Soon she went to Moscow 
where she studied at the Far Eastern University. In 1927, she slipped back 
into Formosa to work with the Taiwan People’s Branch of the Japanese 
Communist Party. In 1931, she was arrested and sentenced to thirteen years’ 
imprisonment by the Japanese authority in Taiwan. After having served 
eight of the thirteen years, she was released because of poor health and 
allowed to go back to Changhua to live quietly under strict surveillance 
until 1945. After Japan’s defeat, she became active in organizing various 
moyements against the Nationalist regime and played a major role in the 
bloody incident of February 28, 1947. In 1948, she once again fled to 
Shanghai via Hong Kong and thence to Peking to become a leader of the 
Taiwan Democratic Self-government League. From 1949 to 1958, she also 
held minor positions in the various organs of the mainland government: 
she was a member of the National Committee, All-China Democratic Wom- 
en’s Federation (1949-1953) ; a member of the National Committee, Peo- 
ple’s Political Consultative Conference (1949-1954) ; a member of the East 
China Military and Administrative Committee (1949-1950) ; and a deputy 
for Fukien Province, National People’s Congress (1954-1958). To prepare 
for the “liberation” of Formosa, Miss Hsieh also became a star performer 
in the “Taiwan Recovery Training Corps,” set up by the new regime near 
Shanghai in 1949 to re-educate thousands of young Formosans who had 
been labor conscripts in the Japanese army and stranded in China in 1945 
wherever Japanese forces had surrendered. 

On February 1, 1958, Miss Hsieh was ousted from all her posts in the 
wake of the rectification campaign to suppress the “Hundred Flower Move- 
ment.” She and other Formosan Communists were denounced as “rightist, 
counter-revolutionary and tinged with regional nationalism.””** Since then, 
no Formosan has been appointed to any major organ of the mainland gov- 
ernment. The Taiwan Democratic Self-government League was listed in the 
Communist China Yearbook: 1962 without a chairman. Li Chun-chiang 
and Hsu Meng-shen were respectively listed as Vice-Chairman and Secre- 
tary-General. In due course, Peking realized that Formosan Communists 
were more Formosan than Communist. 


THE CLEAVAGE BETWEEN NATIONALISTS AND TAIWANESE 


While Red China attempts to liberate Formosa, the National government 
in Taipei claims to be the legitimate government of all China under the 
1947 constitution, and expects to return to the mainland. The Nationalists 


‘14George H. Kerr, Formosa Betrayed (Bosten: Houghton Mifflin, 1965), p. 442. 
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have no desire to settle down to governing Formosa as a permanentlyfinde- 
pendent island, yet they are not capable of making effective plans for gov- 
erning all of China in the foreseeable future. They expect confidently that 
the Communist regime will bring about its own downfall or that the clash 
between Washington and Peking in Asia will lead to an American military 
campaign that will defeat the Communist8 and restore Nationalist rule on 
the mainland. Therefore, the basic government policy is to maintain its 
regime on the island. While reality demands that the government abandon 
any immediate anticipation of reconquest of the mainland, the government, 
for survival, deals with all would-be dissidents quite ruthlessly. 

In 1949, immediately after the Nationalists were driven from the main- 
land, they transferred their government to Taipei. The structure of the gov- 
ernment remained unchanged, as if it were still in charge of the entire 
mainland. The same men who ran the government on the mainland retain 
the same positions in Taipei. The terms of office of members to the Legis- 
lative Yuan and the Control Yuan were extended to practically a life-term 
through interpretation of the constitutional provision by the Council of 
Grand Justice. In January 1954, the Council of Grand Justice ruled that 
“in view of the practical impossibility of holding a new election of mem- 
bers of the Legislative and Control Yuan during the current period of na- 
tional emergency, the members of the Legislative and Control Yuan should 
continue to exercise their power and functions until new members can be duly 
selected and convened according to law.” (Interpretation of Law No. 31) 1° 

In order to absorb many ex-governors, admirals, generals and scholars 
under the government payroll, the presidential office was enlarged to in- 
clude those people in the National Policy Advisory Committee, the Military 
Strategy Advisory Committee, the Academia Sinica, the Academia His- 
torica, the Planning Commission for the Recovery of the Mainland and the 
National Defense Research Institute. As for the rest of the Nationalist Chi- 
nese in the rank-and-file, they crowded the island with a sense of superiority. 


As Professor Claude A. Buss described it: 


They found it hard to understand the Fukien dialect which Formosans 
spoke and consequently ordered the substitution of the official Man- 
darin tongue for schools and official correspondence. Mainlanders 
took the best jobs, even outside the government circles. All but two or 
three presidents of colleges and universities were mainlanders, and the 
faculties were staffed by professors in exile. Principals of high schools 
and elementary schools likewise were chosen from the displaced per- 
sons. Almost all the bankers, industrialists, and merchants who had any 
chance at all for a share in government contracts were selected because 
of their former mainland connections.16 


As party chief of the Kuomintang and President of the National govern- 


**China Yearbook: 1960-61 (Taipei: China Publishing Co., 1962), p. 116. 
**Claude A. Buss, Asia in the Modern World (New York: Macmillan, 1964), p. 674. 
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ment Chiang Kai-shek dictates all policy decisions on such important mat- 
ters as foreign relations, internal security and the armed forces. In order 
to increase his personal prestige, when his first term expired he decided 
not to extend it through the forementioned statutory interpretation by the 
Council of Grand Justice in 1934. Instead, he issued a decree calling on 
the National Assembly to re-elect him. The delegates to the National As- 
sembly were elected in 1947 and their terms ought to have expired in 1954, 
before the day of the opening session. To assure that every member would 
qualify to attend the meeting of the National Assembly in February 1954, 
Chiang Kai-shek on September 27, 1953, issued a decree to extend the 
said term until “the day on which the next National Assembly convenes” 
in accordance with Article 28 of the Constitution. Furthermore, on De- 
cember 29, 1953, in order to meet a legal quorum, the Legislative Yuan 
revised the Organic Law of the National Assembly to reduce the quorum 
for convention from the original one-half (1523) to one-third (1015) of 
the total members of the National Assembly. Simultaneously, the 1,600 sub- 
stitute representatives of each province were moved up to fill the vacan- 
cies.17 Thus, a legal basis was given for the convening of the second session 
of the first National Assembly in February, 1954. Despite the efforts to 
fill up the vacancies, only 1481—far less than the 1523 majority—attended 
the meeting in Taipei. Before the actual presidential election took place in 
April 1954, the Legislative Yuan on March 12 passed the Amendment to the 
Presidential Election Law submitted by the Executive Yuan. The amended 
law still maintained the absolute majority requirement for the first ballot 
in electing president or vice-president in case less than three candidates 
were on the ballot, but a simple majority replaced the absolute majority 
for election on the second ballot. It was obvious that no one, including 
Chiang Kai-shek himself, would be legally elected without this amendment. 
In due course, in April, Chiang Kai-shek was re-elected to his second term 
on the second ballot with 1387 votes. 

In 1960, when Chiang’s second term was due to expire, the regime made 
an effort to lay a legal foundation for him to serve a third term, which 
had been prohibited by Article 47 of the Constitution. The first effort was 
to amend Article 47. According to Article 174, amendments to the Consti- 
tution require the proposal of one-fifth of all delegates to the National 
Assembly and the resolution of three-fourths of the delegates present at a 
meeting having a quorum of two-thirds of the entire Assembly. In order 
to fulfill this requirement, the Council of Grand Justice on February 12, 
1960 gave its view on the total number of the delegates to the National 
Assembly as follows: 


The total membership of the National Assembly under the Constitu- 
tion shall be counted on the basis, in the present situation, of the 


"Tin Huiling, “So-called National Assembly,” Independent Formosa, Vol. V, Nos. 3-4 
(August, 1966), p. 15. 
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number of Delegates who are duly elected according to law, and abf: 
to answer summons to attend the meeting of the Assembly at the seat 
of Central Government, including those who are free to, but do not 
actually attend. [100.Shih-84]18 


The total number of the National Assembly from then on was 1576 rather 
than the original number in 1947 of 3045. This opened up a way for the 
National Assembly to amend Article 47. However, Chiang Kai-shek de- 
cided not to amend the Constitution, but to enact a new set of the “Tem- 
porary Provisions During the Period of Communist Rebellion” to assure 
legal foundation for his third term. On March 11, 1960, the National As- 
sembly accepted his wishes and adopted the amendment to the original 
Temporary Provisions of 1948. It stipulated that “during the period of Com- 
munist Rebellion, the president and the vice-president may be re-elected 
without being subject to the two-term restriction prescribed in Article 47 
of the Constitution.”19 Thus, the legal base was set for Chiang Kai-shek to 
have a third term in 1960 and a fourth in 1966. As a practical matter, it 
made him a life-term president. 

The Formosan people, who look upon the Nationalist Chinese as alien 
intruders, have little participation in the Nationalist government. There are 
only ten Formosan representatives out of the 3045 members of the National 
Assembly, and not more than six in the 473-member Legislative Yuan. Fur- 
thermore, Formosans were pushed into the economic background, yet ex- 
pected to provide the taxes for the Nationalist government and the main- 
tenance of the army. As one Taipei businessman said: “We Taiwanese have 
been made to feel like slaves to the Nationalists; we represent four:fifths 
of the population and have little or no say in setting our policy or choosing 
our leaders, ”?20 

To deal with Taiwanese, Kuomintang policy at the beginning of the 
1950’s was identified with the liberal view, headed by Governor K. C. Wu 
and General Sun Li-jen, aimed at instituting political, economic, and mili- 
tary reforms with programs to grant some measure of political expression 
to the Formosan people. In due course, the Executive Yuan in April, 1950 
approved a set of general rules for hsien and municipal self-government. 
Accordingly, the elections of magistrates, mayors, and legislative councils 
for the 16 hsiens and 5 municipalities were completed in April 1951. A short 
while later the Taiwan Provincial Council was created on an elective basis 
to serve as a purely consultative legislative body to the governor of Taiwan. 
However, the liberal era came to an end quickly as the reactionary faction 
of the Kuomintang, headed by Chiang Ching-kuo (Chiang Kai-shek’s elder 
son), began to rise as a result of the improvement in international status 
of Nationalist China after the outbreak of the Korean war. Chiang Ching- 


18°China Year Book: 1961-62 (Taipei: China Publishing Co., 1963), p. 915. 
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kuo d}adually turned the island into a police state. Many people were ar- 
rested without sufficient evidence of crime and illegally held and harassed. 
Governor K. C. Wu was forced to resign and left Formosa for exile in 
Evanston, Illinois, in 1953. General Sun Li-jen was ousted from his post 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese Army in 1955. 

By 1956, Chiang Ching-kuo succeeded in consolidating his position as 
a dominant figure in the army, party and government by means of the secret 
police placed at every level of the three organs. Although local elections 
continued, Chiang Ching-kuo agents kept their attentive eyes on personali- 
ties and election procedures. Anyone found objectionable to the regime at 
any level was labeled “pro-Communist” and arrested. A large political pris- 
oner camp was built on the so-called Green Island, a few miles off the east 
coast of Formosa, to isolate popular Taiwanese leaders from the masses. 
Civél rights were ignored, news was censored, and the schools were kept 
under the strict surveillance of the Youth Corps. 

Beginning in 1960, the Nationalist government began to deal quite ruth- 
lessly with the Taiwanese, who intended to form a party to demand more 
political rights. Although the attempt to fight for more political freedom 
seemed purely political in nature, the government treated it as treason. In 
August 1960, a group which included Chinese mainlanders and native For- 
mosans planned to establish the China Democratic Party as an anti-Com- 
munist democratic political opposition to the Kuomintang. However, the 
attempt failed totally at the preparatory stage on September 4, 1960, when 
a leader of the new party, Lei Chen, was arrested on the charge of sedition. 
He was found guilty by a military court and sentenced to ten years in prison. 
Simultaneously, the government seized his magazine, Free China, along 
with Kung Lun-pao, the only opposition press on the island. His influential 
friends, such as Hu Shih, were powerless to help him. A year later, the 
Garrison Command captured more than 100 Formosans including Su Tung- 
chi, an assemblyman in Yuntin hsien, on charges of an attempt to engineer 
a coup d’etat. They were found guilty by the military court on May 27, 1962. 
Su and two associates were sentenced to death, while 42 others, including 
Mrs. Su, received sentences ranging from one year to life. 

In 1965, Professor Peng Ming-Min and two associates denounced the 
Chiang regime in a pamphlet, The Independent Declaration of Formosa, 
and called the attention of the Taiwanese to their need for self-determi- 
nation. As in the other two cases, they were arrested by the Garrison 
Command on the charges of an unlawful attempt to modify the Constitu- 
tion and an alleged subversive plot against the government in power. They 
were found guilty by a military court and sentenced to penal servitude 
(eight years to Peng and Wei Ting-chao; ten years to Hsieh Chung-Min). 
Peng, a young scholar of international aviation law, was the Chairman 
of the Department of Political Science at Taiwan National University 
and had once, in 1962, been appointed as an adviser to the Chinese Na- 
tionalist delegation to the United Nations General Assembly as a repre- 

on 
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sentative of intellectual Taiwanese. His arrest became a target of {vere 
criticism against Chiang’s regime in the press in the United States, Canada, 
France and Britain. Under the pressure from abroad, he was released on 
Chiang Kai-shek’s personal decree in January, 1966. 

These cases clearly demonstrated the effectiveness of Nationalist control, 
through an efficient totalitarianism, over all would-be dissidents on the is- 
land. Under fear and suspicion, the representation the Taiwanese have at 
the municipal and district levels remained intact to applaud the Nationalist 
regime. Criticism of the government was not permitted, since it would be 
considered tantamount to subversion. The relatively small number of Tai- 
wanese who occupy official positions in the government are Pan-Shan, who 
were educated on the mainland or who otherwise lived on the mainland 
during or shortly after the Second World War and then returned to For- 
mosa with the Kuomintang. These people have become half-Chinese and 
have therefore lost their Taiwanese identity.21 

Although the Taiwan independence movements in exile do not have strong 
public support inside the island, there is no doubt that the Taiwanese over- 
whelmingly concur in the demand for an independent republic free from 
Nationalist subjugation. There are several Formosan independence organi- 
zations in Japan, the United States and Canada, such as the Taiwan Demo- 
cratic Independence Party, Taiwan Chinglian in Tokyo, the United For- 
mosans in America for Independence in the United States, and the League 
for Self-determination of Formosans in Canada, to keep Formosans abroad 
and the Japanese, American and Canadian publics informed of events bear- 
ing on the independence movement. Until 1963, Dr. Thomas Liao, the 
President of the Provisional Government of the Republic of Formosa in 
Tokyo, was widely accepted as the principal spokesman for all the organi- 
zations in the independence movement. However, he lost the support of his 
oldest and closest associates, who declared that they could no longer accept 
his dictatorial manner. Dr. Liao began to speak openly and very bitterly 
of “Formosan ingratitude.”?? On May 14, 1965 he fell into the Nationalist 
trap, returning to Taiwan and pledging unwavering support for Chiang 
Kai-shek. His defection temporarily set back the independence movement 
everywhere but did not stop it. The most essential task for the various in- 
dependence organizations is to develop a principal spokesman who is demo- 
cratic and can speak for all the Taiwanese. 

The cleavage between the Taiwanese and mainlanders still remains wide. 
It is reinforced by the attitudes of the mainlanders toward Taiwan and the 
Taiwanese. For most mainlanders, Taiwan is still a foreign land, while for 
the Taiwanese it embraces their life and their future. Close friendships be- 
tween the two groups are rare, even among college students where relatively 
favorable circumstances for such relationships might be expected to prevail. 


**Maurice Meisner, “The Development of Formosan Nationalism,” The China Quar- 
terly, July-September, 1963, p. 100. 
*?George H. Kerr, op. cit., p. 470. 
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Internfprriage between the groups is also uncommon. Most intermarriages 
end up incurring the hostility of the families of both partners. The conscrip- 
tion of the Taiwanese into the National Army widened the cleavage rather 
than narrowed it, since the subordination of Taiwanese soldiers to mainland 
officers only intensified the Taiwanese conscripts’ sense of alien domination. 
The gulf between the two groups‘*is deep but it is not necessarily perma- 
nent. A gradual Taiwanization of the government is a possibility as the 
result of various natural forces such as the emergence of a second genera- 
tion born on the island of mainland parents. However, such a development 
is only possible through the willingness on the part of the mainlanders to 
merge with the Taiwanese majority in an independent Formosan nation. At 
the present time, there is little evidence that any such possibility exists. 
UniTEp STATES POLICY 

The ambiguous American policy toward an ultimate settlement on the 
status of Formosa makes the Formosan tangle harder to unravel. Since the 
outbreak of war in Korea on June 25, 1950, American policy has been to 
defend Formosa against Communist aggression. On June 27, 1950, when 
ordering United States air and naval forces to give South Korean forces 
cover and support, President Truman stated: 


The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubts that Commu- 
nism has passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer independent 
nations and will now use armed invasion and war. ... In these cir- 
cumstances the occupation of Formosa by Communist forces would be 
a direct threat to the security of the Pacific area and to the United 
States’ performing their lawful and necessary function in that area.?8 


Accordingly, he ordered the 7th Fleet to prevent any attack on Formosa. 
In December 1954, a pledge was taken by Washington in the Mutual De- 
fense Pact with Nationalist China to help defend the island against Com- 
munist attack. In January 1955, Congress passed a Joint Resolution—the 
so-called Formosan Resolution—and authorized the President “to employ 
the Armed Forces of the United States as he deems necessary for the specific 
purpose of securing and protecting Formosa and the Pescadores against 
armed attack.”24 In addition, to rebuild the defense capacity of the island, 
billions of dollars have been spent, military equipment supplied and train- 
ing assistance rendered. 

In spite of the Nationalist aspiration to go back to the mainland, it is 
clear that the policy of the United States has never been to help the Nation- 
alists attack the mainland. It is a widely accepted view that President Tru- 
man’s dispatch of the 7th Fleet to the Formosan Straits was aimed not 
merely at stopping Communist aggression against Formosa but also at re- 
straining the Nationalist Chinese from waging an aubitrary attack against 


*8State Department Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, 1950, p. 5. 
*“Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 15. 
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the mainland. In his message of June 27, 1950 he called upon the aa 
ists to cease all air and sea operations against the mainland. In an exc ange 
of notes on the Mutual Defense Pact, dated December 10, 1954, between 
the Nationalist Chinese Foreign Minister George Yeh and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, the United States successfully held the Nationalists in 
leash by means of an agreement that “offensive military operations by either 
party from the territories held by the Republic of China would be under- 
taken only as a matter of joint agreement.”2° This means that no military 
operation against the mainland can be undertaken by the Nationalists with- 
out prior consent of the United States. Furthermore, in October 1958, after 
the three days’ conference with Secretary Dulles on the offshore islands 
crisis, Chiang Kai-shek renounced the use of force for the recovery of the 
mainland. In June 1962, President Kennedy stressed U.S. opposition to the 
use of force by both Communists and Nationalists to allay mounting tension 
in the Formosan Straits. 

Moreover, the United States has never regarded Formosa as an integral 
part of China. On the contrary, in a series of official statements it has con- 
sistently held the view that the ultimate legal status of the island remains 
undetermined. As early as June 1950, President Truman in ordering the 
7th Fleet to safeguard the Straits of Formosa declared that “the determina- 
tion of the future status of Formosa must await the restoration of security 
in the Pacific, a peace settlement with Japan, or consideration by the United 
Nations.”26 

Commenting on the San Francisco Peace Treaty, in which Japan re- 
nounced her sovereignty over Formosa without specifying the successor, 
Mr. Dulles stated in September, 1951 that “the treaty merely took Japan 
out of the Formosa picture, leaving the position [of Formosa] otherwise 
unchanged.”7 At a press conference on December 1, 1954, in answering 
a question as to whether the legal status of the offshore islands was different 
from that of Formosa and the Pescadores, he said: 


The legal position is different, as I think I pointed out in my press 
conference, by virtue of the fact that technical sovereignty over For- 
mosa and the Pescadores has never been settled. That is because the 
Japanese peace treaty merely involves a renunciation by Japan of its 
right and title to these islands. But the future title is not determined by 
the peace treaty which was concluded between the Republic of China 
and Japan. Therefore, the judicial status of these islands, Formosa and 
the Pescadores, is different from the juridical status of the off-shore is- 
lands which have always been Chinese territories.28 


Furthermore, in giving its advice and consent to the ratification of the Mu- 


*°U.5. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Report on Mutual Security Treaty 
with the Republic of Chin’. Executive Report No. 2, 84th Cong., Ist Sess. 1955, p. 14. 

2°State Department Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, 1950, p. 5. 

"State Department Bulletin, Sep. 19, 1951, p. 462. 

"State Department Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, 1954, p. 899. 
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tual Defense Treaty with Nationalist China, the U.S. Senate declared in 
February, 1955 that “it is the understanding of the Senate that nothing in 
the treaty shall be construed as affecting or modifying the legal status or 
sovereignty of the territories to which it applies.”?° 

However, this position has been greatly weakened by the fact that the 
United States has retained the de*jure recognition of the Nationalist Chinese 
regime in Formosa as the sole and legitimate government of all of China. 
This may be construed as recognition of the island as an integral part of 
Chinese territory since the Nationalist government positively states that the 
island is a province of China. Although the United States has created de 
facto separation between China and Formosa in the area and Taiwan’s in- 
dependence is her ultimate aim, she still hesitates to take the necessary 
measures to verify that status in a final legal settlement. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR U.S. PoLicy 
What then should the United States policy be? As Professor Robert A. 


Scalapino stated before the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, “our 
policy in respect to Taiwan should be one based not only upon our inter- 
ests but broadly speaking, upon the interests of the people of Taiwan,” 
regardless of “what either Mao or Chiang thinks or says.” The United 
States must make her policy clear to both Chinas that Formosa is a territory 
whose final status has not been decided upon. If it were held that Formosa 
was not an integral part of China, then the status of the island would have 
to be determined by international agreement or by a plebiscite of the people 
in Formosa. This would give an honorable way out for the United States 
to justify a decision to unravel the Formosan tangle. The present tacit mora- 
torium on the Formosan problem gives no hope of resolving the question 
by the passage of time. The time has come for the United States to provide 
an opportunity to ponder a solution before the pressure to admit Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations becomes irresistible. 

A possible solution to unraveling the tangle is through a United Nations 
trusteeship over the island pending final resolution of its status by plebiscite. 
The armed forces and police power in Taiwan ought to be transferred to 
the control of the United Nations Trusteeship Council to pave a way for 
preparing a new democratic constitution representing the will of the Tai- 
wanese people. The plebiscite would produce an overwhelming majority in 
favor of the creation of an independent state on the island of Formosa. 
Since self{-determination is the principle through which most of the Afro- 
Asian countries have emerged to obtain national independence, a proposal 
to the U.N. General Assembly to determine Taiwan’s ultimate status by 
plebiscite would be able to command overwhelming support among those 
nations. The proposal, however, needs to be sponsored by the United States 


2°Congressional Record, Vol. CI, Feb. 9, 1955, p. 138. i 

®°TJ.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearings: U.S. Policy with Respect 

to Mainland China, 89th Cong., 2d Sess., 1966, p. 579. 
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for the simple reason that the United States, being the leader of the freqworld ` 
in the Western Pacific, has most deeply committed herself on the entire 
affair. Positive steps at an early date on the part of the United States are 
necessary to ensure unimpeded progress to Taiwan’s independence, since 
“the fact of Taiwan’s independence is our aim, not the name.”81 


“John K, Fairbank, Communist China and Taiwan in United States F oreign Policy 
(University of Connecticyt: The Brien McMahon Lectures, 1960), p. 18. 
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Summary: This paper focuses primarily on the countries of Free 
Asia, excluding Japan. Reference to Asian countries should be taken as 
excluding Japan unless Japan’s inclusion is specifically stated. The economic 
performance of the Asian countries in 1966 as measured by growth of real 
GNP ranged from an impressive 12% for Korea to a negative 2% for 
Burma. Over half the countries for which data are available had rates of 
increase of 5% or better. The average rate of growth for these same coun- 
tries was also high during the 1960-66 period. 

In six out of 14 countries, consumer prices rose almost 10% or more. 
In addition, there was an acceleration in the rate of inflation in 1966 as 
compared to the trend in 1960-65. Fortunately, no other country matched 
Indonesia in 1966 with her 635% increase in prices. The inflationary pres- 
sures, however, did contribute to a depreciation of some currencies in free 
foreign exchange markets. This was particularly true of the currencies of 
India, Vietnam, Indonesia, Pakistan and Ceylon. 

Export performance in 1966 varied even more markedly than growth of 
GNP from country to country. The largest increase in exports was recorded 
by Korea, with a rise over the previous year of 43%. Taiwan had a very 
respectable 19% gain, followed by Hong Kong, Pakistan and Singapore. 
Several countries—India, Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia, and Viet- 
- nam—had declines in export earnings. This was enough to keep the rate 
of export growth for the area down to a modest 4%, which was below the 
rate of growth in 1965. Although exports of a few of the smaller coun- 
tries have grown rapidly for several years, the sluggish performance of some 
of the large countries has held down export growth for the area as a whole, 
excluding Japan. The result is that Japanese exports in 1966 exceeded the 
exports of all the other Asian countries combined. In 1960; Japanese exports 
were equal to about half of the total exports for the rest of Asia. 

The U.S. trade position vis-a-vis the Asian area continued to deteriorate. 
Between 1964 and 1966, the U.S. trade surplus with the area was cut two- 
thirds, or from $1.5 billion to $500 million. This reflects a rapid rise in 
U.S. imports and only a moderate rise in U.S. exports. In addition, the U.S. 


appears to have lost its traditional trade surplus with Japan. In 1964, the 


*The views expressed are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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surplug was $240 million, but last year the U.S. had a $600 million deficit 
in its trade with Japan. 

The U.S. share of total Asian imports also declined moderately in the 
last two years, when the ratio dropped from 27.8% to 26.6%. The only 
real gains in this period have been in U.S. exports to India, which are 
heavily dependent on the U.S. aid program, and to Thailand and Vietnam, 
where U.S. exports have expanded in conjunction with military operations. 

Despite their poorer trade performance in 1966, the Asian countries in- 
creased their international reserves last year by $462 million. This is a 13% 
increase in contrast to the 10% rise (equivalent to $335 million) in 1965. 
Out of 15 countries, eight registered gains in international reserves last 
year. These included heavy recipients of U.S. aid such as Vietnam and, 
indirectly, Korea. These reserve gains were reflected in a rise in U.S. short- 
terme dollar liabilities to the area. U.S. short-term liabilities to Japan, how- 
ever, fell $316 million last year, while U.S. long-term liabilities to Japan 
increased $187 million. Disbursements of U.S. non-military aid to Asia 
were $1.8 billion last year, down about $70 million from the 1965 level. 

GNP Gains Substantial for Five Countries: As is often the case with eco- 
nomic trends in Asia, it is difficult to generalize for the entire area. The 
problem is complicated further in the case of GNP data since about half 
of the countries either lack such data, or the existing data are out of date 
or too unreliable. The more reliable, available data, however, are summar- 
ized in Table 1, with countries ranked by their rate of growth. 

In general, those countries that have had relatively high rates of growth 
since 1960 also tended to have relatively substantial increases in real GNP 
in 1966. Taiwan, Korea and Thailand, for example, had increases of 7.5, 
11.9 and 8.9%, respectively, in 1966. Malaysia and Pakistan have also had 
relatively high growth rates. India and Ceylon, on the other hand, continued 
to grow at the slower rates of 3.0 and 1.6%, while Burma’s GNP fell 2%. 

It is perhaps significant that there have been very great differences in the 
type of economic policies pursued by the countries with high growth rates 
and those that have lagged behind. The top four countries—Taiwan, Korea, 
Thailand and Malaysia—are heavily market-oriented, while Burma, Ceylon 
and India have placed more stress on allocating resources by government 
directive, if not by direct governmental ownership. 

Despite some substantial differences among countries in their rate of 
population growth, the faster growing countries also enjoyed the highest 
rates of growth of per capita GNP. In 1966, these ranged from a gain of 
9% in Korea to a decline of 4% in Burma. Since 1960, however, Taiwan 
has had the highest rate of increase in per capita GNP. 

Prices Rise Slightly Faster: The data indicate that in most countries 
prices increased more rapidly in 1966 than on the average during 1960-65. 
Prices increased faster in nine countries and slowed*down in five. 

To facilitate an analysis of the 15 countries, the countries have been some- 
what arbitrarily grouped into three categories in Table 2, and listed accord- 
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“ing to the rate of increase in prices in 1966. The three categories are: 
EE A stable, mild inflation and inflation. The “relatively stable” coun- 
tries with price increases of 5% or less in 1966 are Ceylon, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, Taiwan, Hong Kong and Thailand. The countries with “mild infla- 
tion,” ie. 5 to 10% price increases, include Japan, the Philippines and 
Pakistan. Five countries fall into the “inflation” category, t.e., rates over 
10%, and these are India, Laos, Korea, Vietnam and Indonesia. In the 
case of Cambodia, where many prices are controlled, price data are not 
available for 1966. 

Most of the countries which enjoy higher real GNP growth rates also enjoy 
lower price increases. For example, during 1960 to 1966, prices in Taiwan 
increased only 2% per year, while real GNP increased almost 107% per year. 
In Thailand and Malaysia, price increases have been only 1-2% a year, 
whileGNP has increased 6-7% a year. In India, however, prices increased 
7% a year while real GNP increased only 3.8% a year in the same period. 
As usual, there are exceptions. Korean prices increased 15% a year, while 
real GNP increased 7.5% a year. In Ceylon, prices increased 1.3% a year, 
but GNP increased only 3% a year. Despite these exceptions, the data indi- 
cate that many of the countries with high growth rates also have had rela- 
tively stable prices. 

Free Market Exchange Rates Reflect Domestic Inflation: In general, those 
countries that had substantial increases in prices also experienced a depre- 
ciation of their currency in free foreign exchange markets. Exchange rate 
quotations in Hong Kong shown in Table 3 indicate that during 1966, on 
a December-to-December basis, there was a depreciation in the currencies 
of India, Vietnam, Indonesia, Pakistan and Ceylon. All these countries 
except Ceylon had price increases of 10% or higher in 1966. 

The quotations for the currency of other countries, such as Thailand, 
the Philippines, Malaysia and Taiwan, remained relatively stable both in 
1966 and in earlier years. These countries have had reasonably stable prices 
and relatively high rates of growth of real GNP. 

In addition, the discounts from the official rate in December 1966 for 
the currencies of these four countries were all within 4% of official parity. 
The discount on the Korean won, not shown in the table, was 2% in De- 
cember 1966. The discounts on all the other currencies from their official 
rates shown in the table ranged from 22 to 79% in December 1966. 

The quotations for the currency of a few countries, which had depreci- 
ated substantially in the past, either changed relatively little in 1966 on a 
December-to-December basis or even appreciated. These countries include 
Afghanistan, Laos, Cambodia and Burma. In some cases, this apparent sta- 
bility may prove to be only temporary. The moderate appreciation of the 
Laotian kip and Cambodian riel may be related to a demand for these 
currencies by certain parties in connection with the*military activities in 
Vietnam. : 


As shown in Table 3, a number of countries in South and Southeast Asia 
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find thejr currencies selling at rather substantial discounts in free markets. 
The Indian rupee was at a discount of 22% on December 31, 1966, which 
was an improvement over the 55% discount prevailing prior to the devalu- 
ation in June 1966. Vietnam also had a devaluation in June 1966, which 





Table 4, Asia: Exports and Imports by Country 
(In millions of U.S, dollars) 
1966/ 1966/ 
Country 1/ 1965 1966 1965 Country 1965 1966 1965 
Afghanistan” Malaysia 
Exports 70 74E + 67, Exports 1,236 1,270E + 3% 
Imports 57 58E + 2% Imports 1,096 1,102E + 1% 
Balance 13 16 Balance 140 168 
Brunet Pakistan 
Exports 65 72E +11% Exports 528 601 +147 
Imports 36 54E +50% Imports 1,043 900 -14% 
Bala&ice 29 18 Balance -515 -299 
Burma Philippines 
Exports 224 193 -147 Exports 768 831 + 8% 
Imports 247 159 - 36% Imports 894 942 + 5% 
Balance -23 34 Balance -126 -111 
Cambodia Singapore 
Exports 105 72E -317 Exports 981 1,102 +12% 
Imports 103 109E + 67 Imports 1,244 1,328 + 7% 
Balance 2 -37E Balance -263 -226 
Ceylon Taiwan 
Exports 409 357 -13% Exports 450 536 +19% 
Imports 310 426 +37% Imports 556 622 +12% 
Balance 99 -69 Balance -106 -86 
Hong Kong Thailand 
Exports 1,143 1,324 +16% Exports 622 675P + 9% 
Imports 1,569 1,767 +137% Imports 772 1,063P +38% 
Balance -426 -443 Balance -150 -388P 
India Vietnam 
Exports 1,687 1,608 - 5% Exports 35 22E -377 
Imports 2,907 2,747 - 6% Imports 370 480E +30% 
Balance -1,220 -1,139 Balance -335 ~458E 
Indonesia Sub-Total 
Exports 700E 600E -147 Exports 9,199E 9,588E + 47 
Imports 675E 550E -19% Imports 12,375E 13,087E + 6% 
Balance 25E 50E Balance -3,176E -3,499E 
Korea Japan 
Exports 175 250 +43% Exports 8,452 9,777 +167 
. Imports 463 737 +59% Imports 8,170 9,523 +17% 
Balance -288 -487 Balance 282 254 
Laos Total 
Exports 1 1E 0 Exports 17,651 19,3655 +107 
Imports 33 43 +307 Imports 20,545 22,610E +10% 
Balance -32 -42 Balance -2,894 -3,245E 








ee e 
1/ Year beginning March 22; months ending approximately the 2dst, 
E= Estimate, 


P= Preliminary. 


Exports are f.o,b,; imports c.i.f, 





International Financial Statistics, International Monetary Fund, Washington, 
D, C,, and Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, United Nations, N, Y. 
Ş o d 


Sources: 
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greatly reduced the free market discount, but it remained at 34%gat year 
end. The largest discounts are for Burma’s kyat and:Ceylon’s rupee, neither 
of which has been devalued since 1949. On the free market, the kyat is 
valued at only about a fifth of the official parity. ‘The Pakistan rupee also 
is discounted substantially in the free market, but Pakistan was one of the 
countries that had a healthy export increase in 1966. This is in large part 
attributable to the bonus voucher scheme, which gives many exporters the 
advantage of a more depreciated rate of exchange. 

Slightly Poorer Trade Performance Widens Trade Deficit: The overall 
Asian trade performance, excluding Japan, was not quite as good in 1966 
as in 1965. Exports rose only 4% as against 5% a year earlier, and im- 
ports increased 6% in contrast to a 5% rise in 1965. As a result, the trade 
deficit widened from $3.2 billion in 1965 to $3.5 billion in 1966 (see 
Table 4). ° 

The low overall rate of export growth is an average of some very strik- 
ing export increases and some equally striking declines. As indicated in 
Table 4, the countries with the highest export growth rates in 1966 were 
Korea (43%), Taiwan (19%), Japan (16%), Hong Kong (16%), Pakis- 
tan (14%) and Thailand (9%). It is interesting to note that in 1960 J apan 
had only about half the volume of exports as the rest of Asia, but by 1966 
Japanese exports exceeded for the first time all other Asian exports. 

The countries with sharp declines in exports included Cambodia (31%), 
Burma (14%), Indonesia (14%) and Ceylon (13%). 

Burma’s exports have been declining steadily for four years, and im- 
ports were off 36% last year. A substantial part of Burma’s problem is 
related to the low price for rice paid by the government rice-buying monop- 
oly, which has had the effect of discouraging rice production. Cambodian 
exports fell 31% last year, partly for the same reason as in Burma—low 
government procurement prices for rice—and also possibly because of 
smuggling of rice to the Viet Cong. Ceylonese exports fell 13% last year, 
partly because of declines in both the prices and volume of tea and rubber 
exports. Imports rose 37%, however, as foreign aid donor countries ex- 
tended about $50 million in new assistance. Indian imports declined sub- 
stantially in the second half of last year, mainly reflecting the June devalua- 
tion of the rupee. However, the devaluation did not produce the anticipated 
rise in exports, probably because of the impact of higher export taxes on 
a number of items. Korea is an example of a country where devaluation 
has helped boost exports. Since the adoption of a more realistic exchange 
rate in 1964, Korean exports have expanded more rapidly than those of any 
other Asian country. Korea has leapfrogged from 17th to 12th place in 
the export ranking of Asian countries in terms of the dollar value of exports. 

Export Price Trends: The prices of seven of the ten major commodities 
exported by Asian countries reached the highest level in five years in 1965. 
(see Table 5). Three of these, jute, burlap and rice, continued to rise in’ 


1966, but the price rise was reversed for copra, coconut oil, tea and tin. 
_ @ 
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Sugar, hemp and rubber prices continued the decline which had begun sev- 
eral years earlier. However, the Philippines profited from higher sugar prices 
since all the Philippines’ sugar exports go to the United States, where prices 


rose in spite of a decline in the world market price. 


Major rubber exporters, such ag Malaysia and Ceylon, were able to in- 
crease their foreign exchange earnings from rubber exports last year, de- 
spite a moderate decline in rubber prices. 

Rice export prices were generally higher last year because of lower rice 





Table 5. Prices of Selected Asian Exports 
(In U. S. dollars per unit) 
Per Cent 
Change 
z 1964- 1965- 
1960 1964 1965 1966 1965 1966 
Jute-Short ton 
Pakistani (N.Y.) 365 346 347 384 0 +11 
Burlap-100 yards 
Indian (Calcutta) 10.61 10.18 12.50 14.378 +23 +15 
Sugar-100 pounds 
Philippines (Manila) 5.31 5.85 5.42 5.94 -7 +10 
Caribbean (N.Y. for exp) 3,10 5.89 2.12 1.92 -64 - 9 
Rice-100 pounds 
Burmese (Rangoon) 4.04 4.56 4.70 n.a. +3 Ne ae 
Thai (Bangkok) 5.60 6.00 6.15 7.23 +3 +18 
Copra-100 pounds 
Phil. (Manila) 8.17 7.24 8.15 6.46 +13 -21 
Ceylonese (Colombo) 9.51 8.57 10.71 9.48 +25 -1ł 
Coconut Oíl-100 pounds 
Phil. (Manila) 14.33 12.41 14.21 11.40 +15 -20 
Ceylonese (Colombo) 12.67 12.14 14.95 12.57 +23 -16 
Hemp-100 pounds 
Phil. (Manila) 19.41 13.23 11.92 9.52 -10 -20 
Tea-100 pounds 
Ceylon-Indian(N.Y.} 58.40 53.00 54.00 48.20 +2 -1L 
Ceylonese (Colombo) 51.28 46.39 47.76 43.35 + 3 - 9 
Rubber-100 pounds 
Ma laysian(Sing. ) 35.31 22.26 22.90 21.35 + 3 -7 
Ceylonese (Colombo) 34,23 20.71 21.44 20.16 +4 - 6 
Tin-100 pounds 
Malaysian(Sing. ) 96.5 151.8 172.2 158.4 +43 -8 


Note: Annual and quarterly data are averages. Monthly data vary, 
e.g. mid-month, or end-of-month, or monthly averages. 


E= Estimated. 


Source: International Financial Statistics, International Monetary 
Fund, Washington, 
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production in many countries. Decreased output was due mainly togadverse 
weather conditions and to pricing policies which were not conducive to 
increased production. Because of higher prices, Thailand increased its earn- 
ings from rice exports even though the volume exported was lower. Taiwan 











Table 6, U.S.-Asian®Trade 
(In millions of U.S, dollars) 
1966/ 1966/ 
Country 1965 1966 1965 Country 1/ 1965 1966 1965 
Afghanistan Malaysia” 
U.S, Exports 13,8 13,7 - 1% U.S. Exports 91.1 45,7 -50% 
U.S, Imports 12,0 13.8 +15% U.S, Imports 211.9 176.7 -17% 
Balance 1.8 -0,1 Balance -120,8 -131,0 
Burma Pakistan 
U.S. Exports 13.6 23,6 +747 U.S, Exports 335.9 238.7 -297 
U.S. Imports _1,3 2,8 +115% U.S. Imports 44,8 67,8 +51% 
Balance 12,3 20.8 Balance 291.1 170.9 + 
Cambodia Philippines 
U.S. Exports 1,7 1.8 + 6% U.S.Exports 348,5 348.0 nil, 
U.S. Imports _2,1 1,2 -43% U.S.Imports 369,1 397.6 + 8% 
Balance -0,4 0,6 Balance -20,6 -49,6 
Ceylon Singapore 
U.S, Exports 10,0 16.0 +60% U.S, Exports 2/ 50,7 n.a. 
U.S. Imports 33,4 32,6 - 2% U.S, Imports 2/ 15,2 n.a, 
Balance -23.4 -16,6 2/ 35.5 
Hong Kong Taiwan 
U.S, Exports 191.3 228.6 +197 U.S. Exports 233.5 237.1 + 2% 
U.S. Imports 343.5 415.9 +21% U.S, Imports 93.2 116.9 +25% 
Balance . -152,2 -187.3 Balance 1490.3 120.2 
India Thailand 
U.S, Exports 928.0 929,3 nil U.S. Exports 107.2 127.9 +19% 
U.S. Imports 348,1 327.0 6% U.S. Imports 41.4 76,3 +847 
“Balance 579.9 602,3 65.8 51.6 
Indonesia Vietnam 
U.S, Exports 41,6 59.9 +447, U.S. Exports 190.8 311.4 +637, 
U.S. Imports 165,2 179.0 + 87% U.S. Imports 2,7 2.2 -197% 
Balance -123.6 -119.1 Balance 188,1 309.2 
Korea : Sub-Total 
U.S, Exports 273,7 339.4 +247 U.S, Exports 2,789 2,981 + 7% 
U.S. Imports 53.9 85.4 +587, U.S, Imports 1,723 1,912 +11% 
Balance 219.8 254.0 Balance 1,066 1,069 
Laos Japan 
U.S. Exports 8,6 9.2 + 77% U.S, Exports 2,080 2,365 +147 
U.S. Imports 0,4 1,2 +200% U.S. Imports 2,414 2,964 +237 
Balance 8,2 8.0 Balance -334 -599 
Total 
U.S. Exports 4,870 5,346 +107 
U.S. Imports 4,137 4,876 +187, 
Balance 733 470 


o 
eomm@i/ Includes Singapore until 1966, 
2/ Intluded in Malaysian data, 
Sources: Export Trade by Country and Import Trade by Country, Bureau of the Census, 
U. 5, Department & Commerce, e 
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had a sharp drop in the volume of its rice exports, but thanks to higher 
prices earnings from rice were down only $11 million. In Burma there was 
a sharp drop in both the value and volume of rice exports, mainly because 
of lower domestic production. | 
Adverse weather conditions in [ndia and Pakistan contributed to lower 
jute production and to an 11% rise in jute prices in 1966. This price rise 
helped Pakistan maintain its earnings from Jute exports in 1966 at about 
the same level as a year earlier, despite a drop in the volume of Jute exports. 
Higher prices for burlap helped India reduce the rate of decline in its ex- 
port earnings from burlap as the export volume dropped substantially. 


Fluctuations in export prices can both stimulate and depress export earn- 
ings, but they are clearly not the sole determinants of how well any given 
country performs. For example, Taiwan’s earnings from sugar exports 
plummeted from $128 million to about $50 million from 1964 to 1966, as 
the price of sugar declined by half. In spite of this decline in the value of 
the country’s largest single export, total export earnings rose 24% between 
1964 and 1966, as Taiwan benefited from substantial export diversification. 
Malaysia has been able to increase the volume of rubber exports quite sub- 
stantially in recent years, offsetting lower prices. Malaysia also benefited 
from sharply rising tin prices during much of the time that rubber prices 
were falling. 

U.S. Trade with Asia: U.S. exports to Asia, including Japan, rose 107% 
in 1966, which was only slightly less than the increase in global U.S. exports 
(see Table 6). U.S. sales to Japan rose 14%, while U.S. exports to the rest 
of Asia went up by 7%. This reflects the fact that Japan’s total imports 
rose more rapidly than those of the rest of Asia. Despite these export gains, 
the U.S. share of the Asian market, including Japan, did not increase in 
1966. As indicated in Table 7, the U.S. share of the Asian market rose 
moderately between 1962 and 1964 from 26.67% to 27.8%. In 1965 the U.S. 
share fell back to 27.0% and preliminary data indicate a further easing to 
26.6% in 1966. 

These data are based mainly on U.S. commercial trade and there are in- 
dications that when the U.S. “Special Category” exports (i.e., military- 
related commodities) are included, the decline in the U.S. share of the Asian 
market in 1965 and 1966 is less. Unfortunately, there are substantial dis- 
continuities in the country data on “Special Category” commodities, render- 
ing it difficult to make market-share comparisons. Consequently, the data 
compiled by the U.S. Department of Commerce from official country sources 
have been used in Table 7 in order to make comparisons in the commercial 
area. 

The countries besides Japan which have taken significantly increased 
amounts of U.S. exports in recent years are Hong Kong, Korea, Vietnam 
and Thailand. U.S. exports to those four countries rose 32% in 1966,to a 
total of over $1 billion. This was mainly the result of a surge in the total 


imports of these countries, rather,than the result of an increase in the U.S. 
@ Ld 
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market, share. Complete data are not yet available, but the partial data in 
Table 7 indicate that the U.S. market share in these four countries declined 
very slightly in 1965 and declined for three of the four countries in 1966. 
Military-related exports to Thailand, however, rose sharply in 1966, and this 
resulted in a sharp increase in the U.S. market share there. (Thailand in- 
cludes military-related goods in its import data. If such goods are excluded, 
then the U.S. share rose from 15.5% to 16.6% comparing the first nine 
months of 1965 with the same period in 1966.) There was no increase in 
U.S. aid disbursements to Korea in 1966, so our aid was not a factor in 
the rise in U.S. sales to Korea. However, Korea did profit to some extent 
from increased demand for goods and services associated with the defense 
of Southeast Asia. It is nevertheless important to note that direct sales to 
Vietnam were not a factor in Korea’s sensational export rise last year. Korea 
increased her exports to the U.S. by 58%, but her small exports to Vietnam 
actually declined slightly. 

There are four other major Asian customers of the U.S.—India, the 
Philippines, Pakistan and Taiwan. The U.S. did not significantly increase 
its exports to any of these countries in 1966, and U.S. exports to Pakistan 
fell sharply. The decline was unquestionably due in part to lower aid dis- 
bursements in each of these countries, especially India and Pakistan where 
aid was held up as a consequence of the September 1965 conflict. Non- 
military aid is being phased out in Taiwan, and disbursements in 1966 were 
only $31 million compared with a high of $119 million in 1961. All told, 
aid disbursements to these four countries in 1966 fell $276 million to a level 
of $1,015 million. U.S. exports to the same countries declined by $93 mil- 
lion to a level of $1,753 million. 

The U.S. market share in these four countries combined declined by about 
one percentage point in 1966, but this will very likely be altered by cus- 
tomary late revisions in Indian import totals. On the basis of available data, 
imports from the U.S. by these countries in 1966 were equal to 34.1% of 
their total imports. The percentage was 38.5% in 1964, but it suffered a 
sharp decline to 35.3% in 1965 when Pakistan and Taiwan increased total 
imports sharply without increasing purchases from the U.S. 

U.S. imports from Asia, including Japan, rose 187% last year, which was 
about the same as the rise in U.S. total imports. However, as was true of 
exports, the increase from Japan was much larger than the increase from 
the rest of the area. U.S. imports from Japan rose 23%, while the U.S. 
bought only 11% more from the other Asian countries. In both cases, the e 
rise was substantially below that of 1965, when the U.S. increased its pur- 
chases from the entire area by 27%. The countries from which the U.S. 
bought $100 million or more worth of goods in 1966 were Japan, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, India, Indonesia, Malaysia and Taiwan, in that order. 
Of these countries, Japan, Hong Kong and Taiwan have made steady ande 
impressive gains in their sales to the U.S. in recent years. Combined"U.S. 
imports from these three countries have doubled in the last three years. 
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Reserves and Reserve Movements: Total reserves for the 15 countries 
listed #1 Table 8 amounted to $4,017 million at the end of 1966. This was 
about 6% of total world reserves of $71 billion. The international reserves 
of the 15 countries increased $462 million, or 13%, in 1966, compared 
with an increase of $335 million, or 10%, in 1965. During 1966, eight coun- 
tries had increases in their reservés, six had decreases, and in one country 
there was no change. Among the eight countries, the reserve increases of five 
countries—Thailand, Vietnam, Korea, Malaysia and Taiwan—accounted 
for almost all of the rise. These countries, except Vietnam, also enjoyed 
high GNP growth rates. The remaining three countries in the group of eight 
are, in descending order of increase, India, Indonesia and the Philippines. 

The six countries that experienced decreases in their reserves in 1966 
were Ceylon, Pakistan, Nepal, Afghanistan, Cambodia and Burma. In Laos, 
the level of reserves remained the same. In Table 8, the countries are ranked 
according to the size of their reserve gain or loss in 1966. 

Data for 12 Asian countries, excluding Japan, indicate that in 1966 there 
was a decline of $30 million, or from $670 million to $640 million, in the 
official gold holdings of these countries. Data on Indonesia, Singapore, 
Cambodia and Laos are not available. The gold holdings of the 12 countries 
in 1964 and 1965 increased $42 and $36 million, respectively. 

The drop in gold holdings last year primarily reflected a $38 million 
decline in India’s holdings and a $4 million decrease for Thailand. Taiwan 
and the Philippines, on the other hand, increased their holdings $7 and $6 
million, respectively. Vietnamese holdings did not change last year, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates. 

Several Asian countries also increased their reserve position (i.e., funds 
that may be drawn virtually automatically) in the IMF last year. (The data 
in Table 8 include individual country reserve positions.) For all Asian 
countries, the increase in reserve positions was $112 million. Significant 
increases occurred for Japan ($68 million), Philippines ($23 million), 
Singapore ($8 million), Malaysia ($6 million) and Thailand ($4 million). 

Asian Countries, Except Japan, Increase Their Dollar Holdings: On the 
basis of U.S. bank-reported, short-term liabilities to both official and private 
entities in Asia, the group of Asian countries, excluding Japan, increased 
their gross U.S. dollar holdings about $390 million in 1966. This compares 
with an increase of $315 and $215 million in 1965 and 1964, respectively. 
In both 1965 and 1966, the boost in short-term dollar holdings was at the 
rate of 24% per annum. 

Partial data indicate that there was also a substantial increase in U.S. 
bank-reported, long-term liabilities to Asia last year. Long-term liabilities 
to Japan, for example, increased from $2 million to $189 million between 
the end of 1965 and the end of 1966. U.S. long-term liabilities to Thailand, 
Korea and Taiwan, which were nil at the end of 1965, were $140 million, $20 e 
million and $1 million, respectively, at the end of last year. U.S. Treasury 
data also indicate that U.S. long-term liabilities to “Other Asia” increased 
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from $5 million to $207 million last year, but these figures include liabilities 
to countries in the Middle East and thus include additional countri&s. The 
country breakdown of “Other Asia” is not available. 

The countries registering the biggest dollar gains in 1966 were Vietnam 
($139 million), India ($96 million) and Korea ($65 million). Thailand 
gained $56 million short-term and $140*million long-term. Japan, on the 
other hand, reduced its total dollar holdings by $129 million during 1966. 
This represents a reversal of the previous trend for Japan, which had been 
one of a general rise since 1961. 


Table 9. U. S, Net Disbursement of Economic Assistance 
to Selected Asian Countriesl/ 
(In millions of U. 8, dollars) 


Chdnge 





1964= .1965- 

Country 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1955 1966E/ 1965 “1966 
Pakistan 229 218 323 380 377 348 211 = 29 +-137 
India 523 372 534 740 864 849 751 = 15 - 98 
Philippines 24 12 26 12 49 45 22 - & ~23 
Taiwan 1¢9 119 82 76 45 49 31 + 4 «= 18 
Nepal 8 10 9 14 - 17 16 10 =- lL = 6 
Afghanistan 13 30 13 33 37 34 30 - 3 =- 4 
Thailand 42 2 3a 23 B 23 zÍ +7 -4 
Laos 33 51 30 32 39 58 55 +19 =- 3 
Cambodia 25 24 20 20 7 2 0 - 5 >œ 2 
Burma 13 4 3 10 5 3 2 .- 2 aœ 1 
Hong Kong 5 6 3 5 2/ 2 L + 2 «= 1 
Korea 261 230 ` 238 240 158 165 165 + 7 0 
Malaysia 2/ 4 2 12 7 2 4 A + 2 0 
Ceylon 8 10 9 5 4 4 5 O +.1 
Indonesia 45 54 89 78 32 - å 26 - 36 + 30 
@ Vietnam 186 151 _159 _212 _221 _300 ~_499 + 79 +199 
TOTAL 1525 1322 1579 1892 1875 19C0 1833 +25 = 67 


1/ Disbursement of grants, credits and net other assistance less repayment of 
principal but not interest. The data exclude military assistance, 
2/ Less than $500,000. l 
@3/ ‘Includes Singapore. 
E = Bstimate, 


SOURCE; Foreign Grants and Credits, U., S. Department of Commerce, 
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The data on short-term claims are too spotty to aggregate. In many cases, 
the am$unts involved are small, and last year the only major change in 
the claims data was a drop in claims on Japan of $248 million, as Japan 
repaid bank debts (including bankers’ acceptances) in the United States. 

U.S. Net Assistance Decreased: Net U.S. disbursements of non-military 
assistance to Asian countries fell $67 million in 1966 to $1,833 million, 
compared to an increase of $25 million in 1965. These data, which are de- 
tailed in Table 9, are annual disbursements of new grants, credits and other 
net assistance less repayment of principal, not including interest. The switch 
from increased disbursements in 1965 to lower disbursements in 1966 was 
due to the reduction of assistance to 13 of the 16 countries considered in 
the preceding table. Altogether, aid to these 13 countries decreased $297 
million. Of this amount, four countries accounted for more than 60%. They 
wereyin order of the largest decrease, Pakistan, India, the Philippines and 
Taiwan. Aid to three countries increased $230 million. Almost all of the 
increase was to Vietnam, and the remainder to Indonesia, except for a very 
small increase to Malaysia. 

Almost 90% of net aid disbursements to the 16 Asian countries in 1966 
went to four countries. They were, in declining order of magnitude, India, 
Vietnam, Pakistan and Korea. Except for Vietnam and Laos, aid disburse- 
ments in Asia have generally been declining since 1963-64, Excluding those 
two countries, the peak year for Asian aid was reached in 1963, with dis- 
bursements of $1,648 million. The total in 1966 was down to only $1,279 
million. Pakistan, Korea, Taiwan and Indonesia account for over 90% of 
this decrease. The reduction in aid to Pakistan was associated with the 
Indo-Pakistan conflict. Indian aid was reduced last year also, but it reached 
its peak in 1964 rather than 1963. Aid to Taiwan has been phased out, and 
aid to Korea is being reduced, since both countries are moving to self- 
sustaining growth. Indonesian aid was cut out in 1965 because of the im- 
possibility of carrying out an effective program there. It was restored last 
year after the change in government, but it is still on a much reduced scale. 

Political decisions also resulted in the virtual elimination of aid to Cam- 
bodia and Burma. Disbursements in 1966 were only $2 million in contrast 
to $30 million in 1963. In the case of Cambodia, the elimination of $20 
million in aid (the 1963 total) appears to have cost us about $7 million 
in exports for a net saving of $13 million. Aid to Burma was $10 million 
in 1963 and it has since declined to only $2 million in 1966. This does not 
appear to have had any adverse impact on the sale of U.S. goods in Burma, 
since our exports increased from $11.8 million in 1963 to $23.6 million in 


1966. 
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TAIWAN'S RESPONSE TO THE 
CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


STEPHEN UHALLEY, JR. 





Communist China’s much publicized Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution has captured the attention of much of the world for the past year 
and a half. Observers have tried to understand, among other things, the 
reaction to it of various groups and classes of Chinese on the mainland. 
It would be useful to inquire also into the reaction of another significant 
body of Chinese whose interests are bound to the momentous mainland de- 
velopments: the Taiwanese. 

What has been Taiwan’s response to the Cultural Revolution? For one 
thing, and this would seem to be to the credit of the Nationalist govern- 
ment, the response has been characterized by a praiseworthy restraint. 
Chiang Kai-shek in his New Year’s Day message for 1967 keynoted this 
tack by emphasizing that “political action is a more effective facet of the 
war at this stage.”* Thus, there has been an almost surprising minimum of 
Insistence on taking advantage of the mainland turmoil by means of an 
armed attack. Cynics say that this merely shows that when the chips are 
down the vaunted “return” theme is proven empty. A more sympathetic line 
is that the Nationalists have accurately assessed the prospects of American 
support, without which any return is impossible. Whatever the reason, ac- 
tion has been limited largely to such verbal measures as “legalizing” the 
anti-Maoist opposition and calling for an Anti-Mao National Salvation 
United Front. More important has been the call for a new cultural revival 
and the creation of the National Security Council. 

Given the fundamental facts of life regarding Taiwan’s political structure 
and its ever baneful effect on intellectual activity, no one could seriously 
have expected much from any official ukase for a cultural revival. Corre- 
sponding with the mainland’s Cultural Revolution which has been ferreting 
out, among political targets, intellectuals whose views have failed to adhere 
to current doctrine, Taiwan’s liberals also have been under pressure in re- 
cent months. Several books have been banned, as has been a fairly decent 
(for Taiwan) intellectual magazine. In its place there is a new publication 
that specializes in low-level and personal attacks against prominent local 
intellectuals. Suspicion abounds that it enjoys official encouragement. Pro-. 
fessors and students continue to be intimidated and arrested. This occurs. 

e on a small scale, however, because most people have learned long ago the: 


*The China Post, Jan. 2, 1967, p. 4. 
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' virtue of keeping quiet on sensitive issues, especially where informers are 
omnipr@sent, as in schools. Students, consequently, are uncommonly quies- 
cent and apathetic. The ban on liberal publications from abroad is un- 
changed. Even foreigners who live in Taiwan and are largely oblivious to 
such goings-on cannot help but notice the frequently missing or delayed 
issues even of American news magazines, or the occasional missing or cen- 
sored pages from these and other publications. Nor can they ignore the fact 
that their personal mail is sometimes tampered with, sometimes missing. 

Under such circumstances, Taiwan’s intellectual atmosphere remains one 
in which serious discussion is impossible on the more important issues that 
exercise the thoughts and deliberations of intellectuals elsewhere. Among 
intellectuals, especially the genuinely productive or politically and socially 
conscious, there is a compulsive, all-consuming desire to leave. It should be 
recorded that there are exceptions. A handful of devoted, capable individ- 
uals choose to stay and do their best regardless of the difficulties. Some of 
these are real moral heroes, but some tend to compromise too much. The 
inescapable facts are that more than 95% of the students going abroad do 
not return and that there is a deplorable malaise in the intellectual life of 
the island. 

In spite of these negative features, however, the initial response of Tai- 
wan’s authorities to the Cultural Revolution looked imaginative and promis- 
ing. The play “Hai Jui’s Dismissal from Office” by Wu Han was actually 
staged before restricted audiences in Taipei in September 1966, and copies 
of the play were on sale in local bookstores. This seemed significant. It was 
criticism of this play that had led off the Cultural Revolution in November 
1965. The author, a noted historian-playwright, was also the Deputy Mayor 
of Peking and a long-time collaborator of the Communists. In Taiwan, 
where even Lu Hsun’s works are proscribed, the staging of the play was 
an interesting development indeed. Properly encouraged and cultivated, this 
kind of propaganda adventure might have led to more freedom of expres- 
sion that would have excited new and sympathetic interest in Taiwan. But 
the authorities soon must have realized that they were playing with fire 
and, in any case, the whole reaction to the Cultural Revolution began to 
take a more conservative turn. This was pronounced most clearly in Novem- 
ber 1966 by Chiang Kai-shek in his call for the Cultural Renaissance. The 
consequences have been disastrous. 

Not that Taiwan could not use a cultural revival. The city of Taipei is an 
ugly, depressing and unhealthy place. It would be wonderful indeed if a 
wave of enthusiasm for city planning and sound architectural and sanitary 
engineering were to seize the authorities and somehow lead to real improve- 
ments. If only the arts could be made to flourish and the harried intellectuals 
given quarter and heart. Perhaps then that illusive aspiration for a truly 
attractive, viable democratic and highly civilized Chislese alternative to the 
Communist mainland might be realized. : 

But a genuine cultural renaissance is not brought into being by govern- 
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mental fiat. It is a sponaneous phenomenon that can profit from official en- 
couragement but is mainly attributable to an explosion of enthusia$’m and 
spirit among intellectuals and artists themselves, whose collective efforts 
somehow produce a supercharged atmosphere conducive to ever finer crea- 
tive realizations. It is a period of critical reflection when the most sacred 
assumptions cannot escape scrutiny. It may or may not find models in a 
romanticized classical past, but in either case its most characteristic feature 
is an irrepressible surge of youthful spirit driving forward into the unex- 
plored and welcomed future. 

China experienced such a renaissance in the 1920’s and 1930’s, when an 
astounding outburst of intellectual activity among scholars and literary 
figures accompanied profound social and political changes in the country. 
Ironically and suggestively, however, that demonstration of national crea- 
tivity finds little honor in Taiwan today. The May 4th Movement ie but 
another subject advisedly left undiscussed on the island. Its direct spiritual 
heirs are the most harassed among contemporary intellectuals; and those 
who have worked out some kind of modus vivendi with the authorities are 
relatively isolated and are largely ineffectual except among a very small 
group of fortunate younger people. 

Of course, this clearly is not the kind of cultural revival the ruling Kuo- 
mintang had in mind. While a clear definition of what is desired has largely 
been lacking, it is apparent that what is not wanted is any searching re- 
examination of basic assumptions. Instead, there is verbal confusion on the 
part of the Taiwan authorities. Chiang Kai-shek himself indicated that the 
“renaissance of China’s culture” has two aspects. It is, he said, “the pro- 
longation of the Republic of China’s main ideological current as expressed 
in San Min Chu I” and it also “represents the spirit of ‘merging military 
strength with the people’ as accomplished in the three great revolutionary 
campaigns of the Northward Expedition, the suppression of the Communist 
rebellion, and the War of Resistance against Japan.” Just what this means 
precisely is not clear, but it certainly does not seem to be too seriously con- 
cerned with a specifically cultural revival. 

The truth of course is that there is no particular serious interest in 
stirring things up on the cultural front. The Cultural Renaissance is, after 
all, merely a political verbal reaction to what the Communists are doing 
on the mainland. The theme is simple: The Red Guards are destroying 
the remaining vestiges of the Chinese cultural tradition; therefore, Taiwan 
must exploit this development by emphasizing at this moment that it is 
the preserver of Chinese culture. Consequently, not only is the so-called 
revival not something that comes from the people themselves, it is not 
even a well-considered superficial political campaign, for little thought has 
been given even to a suitable definition. 

One ranking Taiwan government official candidly remarked to me that 
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“those among my colleagues who are talking the most about a cultural 
renaiss@nce are the ones who know the least about culture.” He then went 
on to point out that even the preserving of Chinese cultural artifacts is being 
sadly neglected. The much touted National Palace Museum, built largely 
by American money in tasteless style, is, after all, something less than it 
purports to be. Exhibits are not professionally handled. More important, 
the Government seems oblivious to the fact that no young people are inter- 
ested in certain specialized careers, such as those dealing with bronze, por- 
celain and jade techniques, that are essential if knowledge of these subjects 
in Chinese is to continue beyond the lifetime of the handful of elderly spe- 
cialists now caring for the priceless Palace collection. The relatively few 
men who have been responsible for the management of the Palace collec- 
tion over the past several turbulent decades are really to be esteemed. Their 
selflegs efforts are responsible for the preservation of much of this remark- 
able collection of some 240,000 art objects. Such men cannot help but be 
contemptuous of the renaissance slogan, for they know full well how the 
government is exploiting the Palace collection as a revenue-earning device, 
and they know how few authorities have shown any interest in this fabulous 
museum collection, much less any other aspect of culture. While Chiang 
Kai-shek himself does seem interested in the collection and does visit it 
occasionally, this interest does not extend to other members of the family. 
Evidently, his son, the heir apparent, has not bothered to visit the collection. 
So much for continuing the proud tradition. 

As might be expected under such circumstances, the renaissance has been 
a clear-cut failure. Occasionally a book is published commercially, a new 
society founded, a meeting announced, a youth rally held under govern- 
ment auspices, or a new business activity launched that refers perfunctorily 
to the cultural revival. One newspaper has naively urged the authorities to 
bolster the obviously flagging movement by providing more centralized 
governmental organization to it.5 As it is, the person more or less in charge 
of the renaissance gives half a workday a week to it, but it is not likely that 
the results would be much different if he devoted all of his energy to it. 
Naturally, the renaissance is either completely ignored by most intellectuals, 
except for those currying official favor, or it is considered an embarrassing 
joke. But the joke may have more deleterious consequences. The Ministry 
of Education announced as late as June 1967 that it is establishing a Cul- 
tural Bureau to carry forward the revival in educational circles. One of 
the incredible measures being mooted, for example, which is expected to 
be implemented, is a change in middle school curriculum that will make 
the legendary Yellow Emperor appear as an authentic historical personality 
to be revered as such. Ironically, the work of the fresh minds of the genuine 
renaissance of the 1920’s in shedding light on the spuriousness of such 
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legends is being overturned by the politically-inspired, so-called cultural 
revival of the present. . 

The other major manifestation of Taiwan’s response to the mainland tur- 
moil was the establishment of the National Security Council (NSC) in Feb- 
ruary 1967.: Its first meeting was not held until June. Chiang Kai-shek 
directs the NSC. Its Secretary-General*is Vice Premier Huang Shao-ku. 
Billed as a planning agency for recovery of the mainland, the NSC is divided 
into four committees. General Chow Chih-jou heads the National Recon- 
struction Planning Committee; Defense Minister Chiang Ching-kuo, the 
National General Mobilization Committee; Yuan Shou-chien, the Political 
Affairs Committee for the War Areas; and Dr. Wu Ta-yu, the Supervisory 
Committee for Scientific Development. 

The ostensible purpose of this extra-legal organ is to enable Chiang Kai- 
shek best to take advantage of the apparently deteriorating mainland situ- 
ation by considerably strengthening his hand. The NSC possesses the neces- 
sary powers to make changes throughout the entire structure of government 
and to transfer personnel without the approval of the Legislative Yuan. It 
is therefore a key move for putting the island on a war footing, should the 
occasion arise. 

Should the occasion not arise, however, and not a few observers doubt 
that it will, it seems that the creation of the NSC has another purpose. It 
may be a means to help resolve the succession issue. Chiang Kai-shek’s son, 
Chiang Ching-kuo, has been working hard to consolidate his position, a 
task made easier since the death of Chen Cheng and the removal of many 
of the respected old general’s men from important offices. Even so, Chiang 
Ching-kuo lacks his father’s special aura, built on a long lifetime of asso- 
ciation with national authority and political patronage. Speculation is rife 
that the son may encounter real difficulties when the Generalissimo passes 
on. Some expect a bloodbath. Consequently, the mainland turbulence has 
provided an opportunity, an excuse, to take extra-constitutional steps to 
secure a sound framework of political support for Chiang Ching-kuo as 
gradually or as quickly as the situation may require. The NSC is a prin- 
cipal mechanism to be used to achieve this end. It is by no means certain 
that it will work. 

But the signs of Chiang Ching-kuo’s ascendency are increasingly ap- 
parent. Not the least of these signs is an increasing apprehension among 
intellectuals. Too great a proportion of the men around Chiang Ching-kuo 
are considered bitter antagonists of the more liberal intellectuals. Chiang 
Ching-kuo himself is largely responsible for the kind of men he attracts. 
His own personality leaves the intellectuals cold. It is expected, therefore, 
that relations between the regime and the intellectuals would only further 
deteriorate should Chiang Ching-kuo succeed his father. For the moment, 
a greater recognition of the likelihood of this prospect is obscured by Chiang 
Ching-kuo’s efforts to cultivate American support and by the warm response 
of American officials to this ploy. American receptivity seems to be based 
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on considerations of stability rather than on any promise of democratiza- 
tion or “liberalization of the regime in Taiwan. Blurring the scene, too, has 
been the economic prosperity of the island and the role of the economic 
technocrats, some of them exceedingly capable men, who try to abet it. 
Insufficient attention, however, is given to the role of the Vietnam war in 
this prosperity, or to the real problems that endanger continuation of the 
prosperity, including the lack of accurate statistical bases of information, 
inadequate astute planning for the future, and the uncertainty of continued 
support from the power-wielders. The visit to the United States last spring 
of the capable but powerless Vice President, C. K. Yen, helped immensely 
to soft-sell an appealing image of Taiwan to the American public. This 
effort offset much of the damage done earlier by Madame Chiang’s preten- 
tiously abrasive polemics during her long stay in the United States. 

Tajwan’s response to the Cultural Revolution, while becomingly re- 
strained, has been on the whole disappointing, perhaps predictably so given 
the nature of the regime and the lack of imagination on the part of its lead- 
ership. The Cultural Renaissance is a half-hearted political gesture. It is 
deservedly a total failure. The National Security Council is really an in- 
strument for resolving the succession problem in favor of continued authori- 
tarian rule by the Chiang family and very conservative elements of the 
Kuomintang Party. It is a pity that the response has been so minimal, so 
inconsequential. There has been nothing in it to attract the support or imagi- 
nation of significant numbers of Chinese elsewhere in the world. The golden 
opportunity for exploiting the indeterminate mainland situation is being 
missed. Such a minimal response to such a propitious challenge suggests 
something about the growth prospects of the Taiwan political machinery. 
If it is so unable to arise to this momentous occasion, what, indeed, are the 
prospects of its ever taking the much more daring step of voluntarily evolv- 
ing genuine democracy, either in Taiwan or, should the unlikely occur, on 
the mainland itself? : 
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PAROCHIALISM AND PARADOX 
IN SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


RICHARD H. SOLOMON 


ae 


Americans share with the peoples of other nations a natural 
but largely misleading tendency to interpret the behavior of foreigners and 
distant countries in terms of their own culture and historical experience. 
Such parochialisms of perception are frequent contributors to international 
misugderstanding and tension, for through the distorting lenses of one’s 
own social values and history the actions of others may appear strange or 
threatening; and when culture-bound attitudes or aspirations shape a na- 
tion’s foreign policy, ineffectiveness, if not failure or conflict, is a likely re- 
sult. 

Such problems seem to be notably characteristic of past American at- 
tempts to relate to China. Indeed, the history of Sino-American contact has 
been seen by a number of observers as a sequence of recurrent cycles or 
phases of expectant involvement and frustrated withdrawal: each cycle be- 
gining with high American hopes for effective dealings with this distant 
society, and concluding with failure or disappointment as the hope of our 
creation is put to the test of an ill-understood Chinese reality.+ 

It was the lure of “four hundred million customers” which first attracted 
Americans to China in the early 19th century, but decades of commercial 
activity, at times encouraged by official governmental policy, produced scant 
realization of these high expectations of a profitable trade with China’s ex- 
pansive population. The vision of a Christianized China attracted tens of 
thousands of Western missionaries following Matteo Ricci’s 16th century 
efforts to proselytize at the court of Peking. And in Chiang Kai-shek, after 
his conversion to Methodism in 1928, many saw the hope of a China graced 
with their own religious values. The cultural and social factors which have 
made the Chinese a people less than likely to be reached through the 
Christian ethic, however, eluded many of those who went to China on their 
own terms. The American public for many years found comfortable the 
nption that we had a “special friendship” with the Chinese people, one which 
gave the United States unusual responsibilities to help China enter the mod- 
ern world of nation states. Originating in our espousal of the “Open Door” 
policy at the turn of the century, this attitude found diplomatic expression 


2This point has been most fully developed by A. Whitney Griswold in The Far Eastern 
Policy of the United States (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938) ; Harold R. 
Isaacs, Scratches on Our Minds (New York: John Day, 1958), and Tang Tsou, America’s 
Failure in China, 1941-1950 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963). 
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during the Second World War in President Roosevelt’s efforts to bring 
China to the status of a stabilizing great power in Asia. The unexpected 
shattering of this largely self-created “special friendship” by the victories 
of the Red Army in 1948-49 produced some decidedly uncharacteristic poli- 
tical self-flagellation as Americans tried to figure out how they had “lost 
China.” 

In each of these instances, Americans have shaped their relations with 
China largely in terms of their own making and with the tacit assumption 
that our own efforts and good intentions could shape the Chinese response. 
Invariably, however, subsequent disappointment has turned the hope into 
bitterness and domestic political frustration, with an accompanying sense 
of the Chinese as being an “inscrutable” or “mad” people incapable of being 
rationally comprehended. 

In recent years the United States has sought a new policy framework 
within which to relate to Communist China, but the current “China” presents 
as perplexing a face as ever. To some, the China of the 1960’s is irresponsible 
and highly aggressive, a threatening yet poverty-stricken nation of faceless 
“blue ants” marshaled by a mad and cruel group of leaders, men willing to 
throw life away in “human wave” assaults and gifted with insidious skills at 
“brainwashing.” The Vietnam War has tended to confirm the image of 
China as an expansionist power, likely to “take over the world” if not ac- 
tively contained by an American presence. Rather paradoxically, however, 
to others Communist China is seen as a beleagured nation, ringed by a series 
of offensive military bases and threatened by the aggressive escalations of 
American military power in Vietnam. To those disturbed by an intervention- 
ist America, the most effective way to deal with China is seen to be through 
presenting her with a friendly visage and trying to allay her fears about 
American intentions in Asia. 

In each of these orientations the assumption, once again, is that China 
can be comprehended in the terms of Western political history (Lin Piao’s 
“Long Live the Victory of People’s War” is characterized as the “Mein 
Kampf” of the present era) and that China’s behavior is basically a func- 
tion of our own actions (if we are friendly or helpful to China, as by en- 
couraging foreign trade with her or by exchanging newsmen or professors, 
then she will see there is nothing to fear from us and will reciprocate in 
kind). 

The danger in either of these contradictory interpretations of China is 
that the evolution of America’s China policy, now precariously balanced fn 
the middle by the formula of “containment without isolation,” will lead to 
yet another cycle of frustration or failure, for both interpretations are based 
on American perceptions rather than on Chinese realities. Rather, we should 
work to reformulate our foreign policy, at least in part, in relation to the 

e Way that China perceives us, and by responding to the inner workings of the 
Chinese political system. 
The present analysis is an attempt to provide a perspective on recent 
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‘developments in China and on Communist Chinese perceptions of their 
country% relationship to the United States. Perhaps most basic to our ef- 
forts to understand Chinese views of America is to abandon the largely self- 
created notion that it is the United States that has “isolated” China in the 
international community. Indeed, far from feeling isolated, China’s leaders 
have seen themselves as involved in an intense political relationship with 
the United States, involved in a “revolutionary alliance” with us that has 
all the reality of the Communist Chinese revolutionary experience. But this 
“alliance” and the reality that lies behind Chinese views of America cannot 
be comprehended in Western terms of interstate relations mediated by inter- 
national law and through formal diplomatic dealings. Rather, it is cast in 
Mao Tse-tung’s view that “U.S. imperialism” is one of a series of enemies 
allied to his cause of uniting and motivating the Chinese people, through 
tengion and hatred, for the tasks of creating a new society. Mao’s particular 
view of China’s relation to the United States both has grown from the tradi- 
tions of Chinese society and is intimately related to Communist efforts to 
keep a social revolution alive in a nation where customs and attitudes of 
millenial strength endure behind a facade of change. 

The following pages trace through the logic behind America’s “revolu- 
tionary alliance” with Communist China, underlining certain characteris- 
tics of Chinese society and its revolution, and the manner in which the 
United States “enemy” has helped Mao Tse-tung to legitimate his radical 
revolutionary policies within China. We must understand that in Mao’s eyes 
the United States presence in Asia has a curiously contradictory quality: 
he is concerned with the potentialities of American power close to Chinese 
borders, yet he manifests a concomitant fear of gestures of friendliness on 
our part, and sees in our continued presence in Asia a “threat” that will 
help make his revolution live. As will be suggested in conclusion, although 
this contradictory quality of Chinese Communist perceptions of the United 
States does not seem to make a normalization of relations—in American 
terms—a likely prospect for the immediate future, there do seem to be vari- 
ous factors that imply there can be stability, not conflict, in American deal- 
ings with China. This requires, above all, that we have the depth of per- 
ception and discipline to respond to China in terms of Chinese realities and 
not new illusions of our own manufacture. The immediate task of our China 
policy must be to attempt to resolve the paradox of America’s “revolutionary 
alliance” with Communist China in a manner that might be characterized 
as “persistence without provocation.” 


“MUTUALLY RELATED, AND MUTUALLY ANTAGONISTIC” 


Much of China’s difficulty in becoming a modern nation-state has centered 
around problems of social integration: of creating conditions of trust and 
cooperation among a scattered population and regional centers of power 
that the nationalist leader Sun Yat-sen, in the frustration of the warlord ¢ 
era, once characterized as a “sheet of scattered sand.” Parochial loyalties 
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to family or clan have long been seen as the source of China’s social frag- ` 
mentation, although current studies emphasize that much of thi®lack of 
political cohesion stems from deeply rooted popular attitudes of distrust of © 
political authority and the inclination to withdraw from involvement in 
social concerns. Passivity before authoritative individuals and avoidance 
of public involvement are enduring traditions for China’s predominantly 
peasant population. What can certainly be considered the “great events” of 
China’s early 20th century political history, the overthrow of the Manchu 
or Ch’ing dynasty and the rise to power of the Nationalist government, were 
changes which hardly touched the lives of most Chinese. As an elderly 
peasant from North China recently related to a Swedish anthropologist: 


When I was nineteen, I got myself sheep and goats of my own, and two 
years after that we heard that there was a revolution. I ran off to th 
hills. Then we were told that now we were called the Republic of China, ` 
and that the Ch’ing dynasty was at an end. That was all. We were old 
country people, and seldom went into the town and never talked about 
such things as the emperor or government. Nobody would have dared do 
that. And we never saw them either. The officials in the nearest yamen 
watched over us, and they were the same after the revolution as before it. 


Ordinary people did not like going to see the officials. That was a thing 
one did only if compelled. If one met them, one had to kneel before 
them. It was exactly the same after the revolution. I could not see that 
there was any difference at all.? 


It needs no special emphasis that if China is to become a modern nation, 
such attitudes of parochialism and withdrawal from public involvement 
must be overcome. And particularly for a society whose basic problems 
remain the increasing of agricultural productivity and the limitation of 
population growth, overcoming the technical and social conservatism of 
the peasantry continues to be a fundamental task facing China’s political 
leadership. | 

How can the conservatism of what remains predominantly an illiterate 
population—in the full social and technical sense of that word—be over- 
come? How can peasants be motivated to accept change and new social 
loyalties? This question, and the answer that Chinese Communist Party 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung has thus far given to it, is related to distinctive as- 
pects of China’s traditional social order. As a point of contrast, in the Wegt 
much of the motive force behind modernization can be seen as the striving 
of individuals for self-realization and personal salvation, a striving that has: 
been spiced, in addition, with the incentives of the profit motive. In China, 
however, the individual has always been subordinated to group purposes, to 
those of family or clan; and personal realization—“individualism”—and 


“Jan Myrdal, Report from a Chinese Village (London: Heinemann, 1965), pp. 286-87. 
° ea 
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the striving after individual profit or gain, in Chinese eyes, bears the de- 
cidedlys negative cast of “selfishness.” To the Chinese, the human relation- 
ships, and not individual attainments, were always considered the most 
important, as is formally expressed in the Confucian notion of the wu lun, 
the five moral or natural social relationships of life: the set of obligations 
linking father and son, elder and, younger brother, political ruler and his 
ministers, husband and wife, friend and friend. These dual relationships, 
predominantly hierarchical in nature, defined for a traditional Chinese his 
life’s responsibilities and his sources of security and authority. 

Much of the notable stability of traditional Chinese society seems attribu- 
table to the effectiveness with which individuals were bound into these dual 
hierarchical relationships. Intergenerational conflict, one of the motive 
forces of change in Western societies, was effectively dampened by the sense 
of filial loyalty to their elders inculcated in generations of young Chinese; 
ihe sense of being dependent upon the authority and support of father, 
teacher, or political leader. This cultural tradition of passivity before the 
powerful gave Chinese society its sense of order and “harmony” when au- 
thority was competent and responsible; but it also led to recurrent episodes 
of violence and confusion when social leadership proved itself weak or un- 
just, or when it failed to care for its dependents. 

It has only been in the last half century that the validity of the Confucian 
social tradition, which formed the core of a political order of more than 
two thousand years’ continuity, has been seriously challenged. A key ele- 
ment in the rejection of this tradition has been the effort to break the in- 
dividual out of the social ties which in this day and age are seen not as 
moral relationships but, as Mao Tse-tung described them in an article writ- 
ten in 1919, as “restraining iron nets” which destroy the life of the in- 
dividual.2 Beneath the Marxist formality of his political writings, Mao 
discloses that his conception of political action is not rooted in economic 
considerations, but rather grows from a sensitivity to interpersonal tensions 
born within the confines of the family relationships which bound the old 
society together. He observed in an article characterizing the early develop- 
ment of the Chinese revolution: 


The Chinese bourgeoisie and proletariat, seen as two specific social 
classes, are newly born; they have been born from the womb of feudal 
society, and have matured into new social classes. They are two mutual- 
ly related and mutually antagonistic classes; they are twins born of old 
s Chinese society (feudal society) .* 


P a ee R. Schram, The Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung (New York: Praeger, 
963), p. 227. 

This passage from Mao’s 1939 essay, “The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Com- 
munist Party,” has been analyzed in detail in a provocative ‘article by John Weakland 
Pa Imagery in a Passage by Mao Tse-tung,” World Politics, Vol. X, 1958, pp. 287- 
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The key phrase here is, “mutually related and mutually antagonistic,” 
echoing the Confucian notion of the hierarchical dualities througl» which 
social order and “harmony” were traditionally sought. It is clear from 
Mao’s autobiographical statements that there is much bitter personal ex- 
perience behind this phrase; that he perceives hostile political relationships 
as cast in the mold of his own family ties. As he once told Edgar Snow, 
“There were two ‘parties’ in the family. One was my father, the Ruling 
Power. The Opposition was made up of myself, my mother, my brother, 
and sometimes even the labourer.”® The mutual antagonisms within his 
family produced what Mao described with wry humor as a “dialectical 
struggle,” a tension which led to his father’s undoing: “. . . in the end the 
strictness of my father defeated him. I learned to hate him, and we created 
a real United Front against him.” The hatred of oppressive authority be- 
comes the basis of a new unity and the motive force behind successful gp- 
position. 

Mao seems to have possessed that personal quality crucial to effective 
leadership: the ability to generalize his individual experience to the lives 
of those around him. And in his theory of social “contradictions” (mao- 
tun), the notion of “mutually related and mutually antagonistic” acquired 
the stature of a political philosophy holding that “There is internal contra- 
diction in every single thing .. .”; that “Contradictoriness within a thing is 
the fundamental cause of its development . . .”; and that hatred, “antagon- 
ism” (tui-k’ang), is the motive force behind political action.? Mao replaced 
the Confucian striving for “harmony” in interpersonal relations with a 
revolutionary’s stress on “struggle,” and sought to turn the tensions within 
Chinese society into the motive force of change. 

The Communist Party, in Mao’s view, drew its raison d’etre from the 
contradictions and antagonism between oppressed and oppressor, between 
those mutually related and mutually antagonistic: “There must be a revolu- 
tionary party because the world contains enemies who oppress the people 
and the people want to throw off enemy oppression.”® Oppressive authority 
generated a popular hatred that gave the politically passive Chinese people 
a hidden source of potential dynamism, a motive power that Party leader- 
ship could organize and “liberate” in revolutionary action: 


. .. Our Chinese people possess great intrinsic energy. The more pro- 
found the oppression, the greater its resistance; that which has accumu- 
lated for a long time will surely burst forth quickly . . .° 


"Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China (New York: Grove Press, Black Cat Edition, 
1961), p. 125. 

*Ibid., p. 126. 

"Mao Tse-tung, “On Contradiction,” in Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung (Peking: 
Yoreign Languages Press, 1964), Vol. I, p. 313 and passim. 

“Mao Tse-tung, “Rectify the Party’s Style of Work,” ibid., Vol. III, p. 35. 

*Cited in Schram, op. cit., p. 106. 
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In sum, Mao’s image of political action might be conceptualized as a 
formula of “oppressed -+ oppressor — political action.” The existence of an 
“oppressor” is crucial to politics, for within the Chinese tradition the 
peasant’s inclination to social withdrawal and avoidance of the powerful is 
so strong that only the motive power of hatred, when “liberated” and di- 
rected by organized leadership, wifl stimulate people to take political action. 
For Mao, politics is an emotional storm in which people burst through the 
hated restraints of social ties, submerging all who brought them exploita- 
tion and injustice in a flood of political anger. As he wrote in his famous 
1927 report on the Hunan peasant movement: 


Within a very short time, several hundred million peasants from the 
provinces of China’s central, southern and northern sections will rise 

«iy, and their power will be like a blasting wind and cloudburst, so ex- 
traordinarily swift and violent that no force however large will be able 
to suppress it. They will burst through all trammels that restrain them, 
and rush toward the road of liberation. 


Maxine History with HATRED 


The vicissitudes and progress of the Communist movement in China can, 
from the above point of view, be traced in the efforts of the Party leader- 
ship to identify both the proper group of oppressed and their oppressors 
with whom to make revolution, with the oppressors as the hated enemy used 
by the Party as a foil in mobilizing the oppressed out of their social pas- 
sivity in an emotional dialectic of revolutionary political action—“mutually 
related yet mutually antagonistic.” 


Oppressed + Oppressors =A Revolutionary Action 


I. Workers, students Urban factory owners; “The Great Revolution” of 
warlords; Imperialists 1924-27; uniting of China dur- 
ing the first period of KMT- 


CCP cooperation. 


II. Peasants Landlords; warlord First period of agrarian war- 
and KMT armies fare, 1927-1934. The period of 

the “Kiangsi Soviet.” 
II. The Chinese Japanese Imperialists “The War of Resistance,” 1937- 
; “People” 1945; the second period of 
KMT-CCP cooperation. The 

“Yenan” period. 
IV. The Chinese KMT Government “War of National Liberation,” 
“People” and armies 1946-1949, 


10Mao Tse-tung, “Report on an Investigation of the Peasant Movement in Hunan,” in 
Selected Works, op. cit., Vol I, pp. 23-24. 
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V. The Chinese and “U. S. Imperialism” Korean War. Aid to “National. 


other “Revolu- and its allies Liberation” movements 1950- 
tionary Peoples” 19—. 

VI. The Chinese and Russian “Revisionists” Sino-Soviet Dispute; agitation 
other “Revolu- allied with “U.S. Iņ- in the world Communist move- 
tionary Peoples” perialism” ment, 1956-19—. Further aid to 

“National Liberation” move- 
ments. 
VII. The “revolution- Representatives of The “Great Proletarian Cultur- 


aries” among the the “bourgeoisie” who al Revolution,” 1966-19—. 
Chinese people: have “wormed their 
Red Guards, rev- way” into positions of 
olutionary cadres, authority in the Chinese 
and PLA members Communist Party and on-a 
who want to bring 
about a “restoration 
of capitalism.” 


During its period of urban formation and early growth in the 1920’s. 
the Chinese Communist Party’s political strategy was largely dominated by 
Stalin through Comintern agents. Hoping to see a mere handful of Com- 
munists take over the growing Nationalist movement from within, Stalin 
directed the Party to work in subordination to the Kuomintang in organiz- 
ing the small Chinese working class—at the expense of developing an in- 
dependent Communist-controlled military force. Subsequent suppression of 
the workers’ movement by warlords and Nationalist military forces, how- 
ever, did little more than to convince the Chinese proletariat that political 
action, as in the past, was a dangerous business, and that withdrawal from 
public involvement was the safest path in the face of threatening public 
authority. And as the Party’s original leader, Chen Tu-hsiu, observed with 


exasperation: 


The Chinese proletariat is immature both quantitatively and qualitative- 
ly. Most of the workers are still imbued with patriarchal notions and 
their family ties and regional patriotisms are extremely strong... 
Former handicraft workers carry over the habits of their previous ex- 
istence even when they become industrial workers. They do not feel 
the need for political action and are still full of ancient superstitions.21 


In short, the young Chinese Communist Party faced the basic problem of 
a loss of active support from the class that Marxist ideology told them was 
the most revolutionary because of the Party’s inability to provide physical 
security for the workers and because of the deep-seated fears of political 


14Cited in Benjamin Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964), p. 48. 
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involvement and “ancient superstitions” of an urban labor force not yet 
imbued with “revolutionary consciousness.” 

The failure of the Party’s initial (and Comintern-directed) strategy pro- 
vided for Mao the opening he needed to build a Communist military force 
on the social basis of the peasantry, whom he sought to mobilize through 
their hatred for the rural landlords and the political and military forces 
supporting them. From 1927 to 1934, Mao and Chu Teh built an army 
nearly half a million men strong on the basis of this formula, until the over- 
whelming military pressure of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist armies deci- 
mated their strength and forced the remnant Party forces into their fantastic 
“Long March” to China’s Northwest. 

Facing the likelihood of full annihilation through continuing offensive 
efforts by Chiang’s forces, Mao’s cause was ultimately saved by the Japanese 
@vesion of China proper in the summer of 1937: the invasion took Na- 
tionalist military pressure off Mao’s remnant army and gave Mao a new 
and far more effective formula of oppressed-oppressor with which to mobi- 
lize the Chinese people into political action. As the current Chinese Defense 
Minister, Lin Piao, recently recalled, 


The protracted war against Japan was... a process of mobilizing, or- 
ganizing and arming the people. It was only by mobilizing the entire 
people to fight a people’s war that the War of Resistance could be per- 
severed in and the Japanese aggressors defeated. 


The basic line of our Party was boldly to arouse the masses of the peo- 
ple and expand the people’s forces so that, under the leadership of the 
Party they could defeat the aggressors and build a new China.12 


The process of resisting the Japanese enabled the Communist leadership 
to build an army of more than a million peasants who were politically mo- 
bilized through their hatred for a cruel and ravishing foreign invader. 

With the end of the “War of Resistance,” however, Party leadership be- 
came concerned once again with the problem of maintaining popular polit- 
ical involvement. Could the Red Army be turned against the numerically 
superior Nationalist forces? Attacking a hated foreign invader is in many 
ways less difficult than mobilizing a people to attack their kinsmen. In an 
unusually frank statement written in 1945, as the final phase of civil con- 
flict was about to begin, Mao noted: 


o 
The fact that a section of the Chinese people is not yet politically con- 


scious shows that much remains to be done in our propaganda and or- 
ganizational work. The political awakening of the people is not easy. 


12Lin Piao, “Long Live the Victory of People’s War!” Peking Review, No. 36, Septem- 
ber 3, 1965, p. 12. : 

18This point has been explored in detail by Chalmers Johnson in Peasant Nationalism 
a“ Communist Power (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1962), especially Chapter 
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It requires much earnest effort on our part to rid their minds of wrong 
ideas ... We must carry on extensive propaganda and education amĝng 
the masses, so they will understand the real situation and trend in China 
and have confidence in their own strength.14 


Superior organizational discipline, in*large measure related to their ef- 
fective use of Marxist-Leninist ideology as a political cohesive, and inten- 
sive efforts to mobilize resentments and hatred among their troops via “pour- 
ing out grievance” (su-k’u) meetings, enabled the Chinese Communists to 
defeat the numerically superior Nationalist military forces and come to full 
power in China.!® A leadership which saw its political successes and popular 
support intimately related to its ability to mobilize a people through their 
hatred for “oppressors” acquired unprecedented power over the world’s 
largest political entity.1® .. o 


THE VIRTUES OF AN ENEMY 


Now what, if anything, does the experience of the Chinese revolution, 
of the Communists’ rise to power, have to do with Sino-American relations? 
Here we might just reiterate that in Chinese eyes politics takes place within 
the context of social relationships (mutually related, yet mutually antagon- 
istic), and that Mao assumes “the masses” become activity involved in poli- 
tics not through any voluntary and rational consideration of issues but 
rather through the reactive motive power of hatred of oppressive and un- 
just authority. It is within this set of perceptions, deeply rooted in the 
Chinese social tradition and Mao’s personal efforts to promote its change, 
as well as the larger historical context of a century of foreign involvement 
in China’s social and political life, that America’s current political relation- 
ship—her “revolutionary alliance”—with China must be assessed. 

It is unfortunate but perhaps inevitable, given the experience of foreign 
intervention in Chinese affairs, that the Communists would interpret Ameri- 
can motives for giving wartime aid to the Nationalist government, the Tru- 
man administration’s reaction to North Korea’s attack on the South and the 
subsequent resumption of aid to the Nationalists on Taiwan, as well as the 
current American involvement in Vietnam, as being a threat to their do- 
mestic security. Whatever the validity of this view, the fact remains that in 
Communist Chinese eyes the United States changed places with a defeated 
imperial Japan as public enemy number one. As Lin Piao recently stated 
with certain hyperbole: ° 


1tMao Tse-tung, “The Situation and Our Policy After the Victory Over Japan,” Se- 
lected Works, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 19. 

16See Mao Tse-tung, “On the Great Victory in the Northwest and on the New Type of 
ddeological Education Movement in the Liberation Army,” ibid., pp. 211-17. 

1°The dominant role of hate as a motive for mass political action in China has been 
explored by Lucian W. Pye in “The Dynamics of Hostility and Hate in the Chinese 
Political Culture” (Cambridge, Mass.: Center for International Studies, M.I.T., 1964). 
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Since World War II, U.S. imperialism has stepped into the shoes of 
G@rman, Japanese and Italian fascism and has been trying to build a 
great American empire by dominating and enslaving the whole world 
.. . Like a vicious wolf, it is bullying and enslaving various peoples, 
plundering their wealth, encroaching upon their countries’ sovereignty 
and interfering in their internal affairs. It is the most rabid aggressor 
in human history and the most ferocious common enemy of the people 
of the world.17 


How curious it is, however, that the Communists view the American 
“threat” as not altogether a bad thing! For in that contorted logic born of 
their own experience of opposing domestic and foreign injustice, Ameri- 
can opposition reaffirms to the Communists their sense of righteousness— 
the sense that they are leading the oppressed of the world in the continuing 
Strele to overcome the obstacles of injustice and exploitation. As was re- 
cently stated in an authoritative editorial in the Party paper, People’s Daily: 


U.S. Imperialism sees in China the biggest obstacle in the way of its 
domination of the world. Its inveterate hatred for the Chinese people, 
this kind of mad hostility, is itself evidence that the Chinese people are 
the most revolutionary and most progressive. If things were not this 
way U.S. Imperialism would not be opposing us. To be opposed by our 
enemy is not a bad thing; it adds to our glory.18 


In a manner seemingly grown from their own traditions of social and polit- 
ical relations, the Communists appear to be able to take action and affirm 
their achievements not as individuals but only within a dyadic relation of 
oppressed to oppressor, only through the reassurance of an external reaction 
by an enemy whose “hatred” for China legitimates their own venting of 
hostility and their own aggressive policies. 

There is, however, a more pressing reason why American opposition is 
viewed by the Communists as helpful to their cause, and this concerns the 
continuance of revolutionary change within China. We tend to assume that 
the revolutionary transfer of political power in a country represents the 
institutionalization of social and economic progress. The fact is, however, 
that social revolutions can die from a flagging of the will to promote change; 
and as was stressed earlier, habits of active social participation are far from 
well rooted in the Chinese social tradition. There is considerable evidence 
to indicate that in the years following the failure of the “Great Leap For- e 
ward,” Mao Tse-tung has been greatly concerned about just this problem 
of the continuing momentum of his social revolution—a concern that has 
now found dramatic expression in the turmoil of the “Cultural Revolution.” 

Within the context of Mao’s awareness of his increasingly imminent 


27Lin Piao, op. cit., p. 25 : 
PP iad “A Retort to Bundy,” People’s Daily, February 20, 1966, p. 6; emphasis 
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death,!® doubts about the revolutionary commitment of the younger genera- 
tion, and resistance to his policies on the part of long-time Party coll@agues, 
conscious efforts have been taken to “cultivate revolutionary successors’’— 
and ‘the recent Red Guard activity seems intimately related to this concern. 
In 1964 an article in the Party’s theoretical journal Red Flag observed: 

e 


Seen in terms of the state of the international and domestic class 
struggle, the question of cultivating successors to lead the revolution 
has become increasingly urgent and important. Internationally, im- 
perialism headed by the United States has placed its hope of realizing 
“neaceful evolution” in China on the corruption of our third and fourth 
generations. Who can say that this way of thinking of theirs is not with- 
out a certain foundation??? 


In short, the Communist leaders still see their revolution as vulneraB® fo 
popular political passivity, to a flagging of the will to change among the 
Chinese people themselves. And it is within this context that the United 
States “enemy” plays a constructive role for the Chinese revolutionaries. 
As “Observer” commented in the People’s Daily: 


‘The Chinese people’s great enemy is U.S. imperialism. This enemy is 
indeed most hateful and harmful to us; but we must see that its exist- 
ence also has a beneficial effect on us. To have a ferocious enemy like 
U.S. imperialism glowering at us and threatening us day and night 
will make us Chinese people always bear in mind the danger of war 
while living in peace and raise our vigilance a hundred fold; will keep 
us always on the alert and enable our enthusiasm to burst forth; can 
help the Chinese people always to maintain preparedness and sharpen 
our fighting spirit. Wanton U.S. imperialist aggression and intimidation 
can further raise our political consciousness, strengthen our unity and 
enhance our combat readiness.*1 


The United States, in Communist Chinese eyes, continues to be seen within 
that context of oppressed-oppressor, “mutually related and mutually an- 
tagonistic,” by which the Communists were able to mobilize the Chinese 
people and come to full power. It is in this sense that America has a “revolu- 
tionary alliance” with Communist China; an alliance not in the terms of 
international law and diplomatic onveniions familiar to our own traditions, 
but rather within the context of the dual social relationships which struc- 


tured traditional Chinese society, and in the sense of being one of a series’ 


of hated oppressive authorities used by Mao Tse-tung as a foil in his efforts 
to mobilize support for his cause. In a manner that can only hold the most 


21, 1968 for example, Mao’ s interview with Edgar Snow in The New Republic, February 
è 2°Fditorial, “The Cultivation of Successors Is an Unending Great Part of the Tasks of 
Revolution,” Red F lag, No. 14, November 1964, p. 34; emphasis added. 
Observer, People’s Daily, op. cit.; emphasis added. 
e 
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bitter irony for earlier generations of Americans who sought kindlier ways 
to help the Chinese enter the modern world, the Communists use the image 
of “U.S. imperialism” as a threat to spur their people on to accept change; 
an image of a new enemy with which to affirm the contemporary validity of 
the Maoist revolutionary experience. 


RESOLVING THE PARADOX OF THE “ALLIANCE”: 
PERSISTENCE WITHOUT PROVOCATION. 


What are the implications of this analysis for the evolution of America’s 
China policy? One’s first reaction perhaps is that an American withdrawal 
from Asia would be highly damaging to the Chinese Communists, for it 
would call into question all of Mao’s assumptions about U.S. imperialism 
andgyould remove a “threat” that has been used to legitimate draconian 
political measures applied within China and to justify efforts at subversion 
abroad. A People’s Daily commentator recently said about as much when 
he observed: “If they [our enemies] did not attack us but instead praised 
us and supported us, it would be a very bad thing and, if this were the case, 
would it not mean that we had become one of their gang?”?? 

The difficulty with such a course of action, however, grows from the fact 
—which we have tried to stress in this analysis—that the “enemy” of U.S. 
imperialism is above all a function of the distorted perceptions and paro- 
chial experience of China’s Communist leaders, and not primarily a matter 
of American actions. Indeed, nothing seems to give greater confirmation 
to the interpretation that China’s enemies are at base a Maoist creation— 
and underscores the increasing unreality of the propaganda image of “U.S. 
imperialism”—than China’s incredible international behavior of the past 
several years which has turned former Communist allies into “revisionist” 
enemies, and would-be neutralist friends into “reactionaries” to be subverted 
through national liberation movements.”* 

Of greater relevance for the development of American foreign policy, 
however, is the matter of our current defense commitments in Asia, and in 
particular our involvement in Vietnam. It seems clear that a precipitate 
withdrawal from this costly and frustrating war, or an unstable “sell-out” 
solution to the conflict, would be interpreted in Chinese eyes as a victory 
for the “people’s war” strategy of political insurgency, as a confirmation 
of Mao’s “paper tiger” interpretation of American power that would only 


- 82Commentator, “It’s a Good Thing for Us that the Enemy Attacks China,” People’s 
Daily, August 17, 1967; trans. in Peking Review, No, 35, August 25, 1967, p. 20. 

23A recitation of the names of these former “friends” now attacked as either “revision- 

ist” or “reactionary” enemies and subject to diplomatic or border provocations, reads 

like a full roster of the nations who have had diplomatic telations with Communist 

China, including not only such “fraternal socialist” states as Yugoslavia and the Sovief 

Union and such major Western nations as France and Great Britain, but also would-be 
neutrajs such as India.and the more recently alienated Burma.and Camhodia. . 
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strengthen the position of the more aggressive among the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders.?4 s 

It is within the context of America’s present involvement in Vietnam that 
the paradox of our “revolutionary alliance” is most poignantly revealed. 
Communist China now has sufficient power, given the political instabilities 
and regional rivalries of neighboring statés, to be able to stimulate and sup- 
port indirectly and with limited cost to herself, conflicts which present us 
with a Hobson’s choice: either a costly intervention (and consequent valida- 
tion of Mao’s image of U.S. imperialism) or avoidance at the price to 
China’s neighbors of manipulated domestic weaknesses or regional conflicts 
(and to ourselves of international commitments unfulfilled, with all the 
ramified effects of our security system that a loss of credibility would bring). 
This “we win if you do; we win if you don’t” paradox is the central problem 
of America’s Asian foreign policy; it is a “contradiction” that is aboy ak 
tragically borne by China’s neighbors. As Cambodia’s Prince Sihanouk 
phrased it from his own perspective at a September, 1967 press conference: 
“<... As long as the Americans are [in South Vietnam], China cannot yet 
swallow Cambodia. And what prevents the Americans from swallowing Cam- 
bodia is precisely the fact that China does not swallow Cambodia because 
of the Americans...” 

The difficult task of resolving this paradox, I believe, can grow only from 
more effective American efforts to adjust to the realities of Asian politics— 
in part through greater efforts to encourage China’s neighbors to deal more 
effectively with their own internal problems and to resolve their regional 
disputes by themselves, and partly by adjusting our policies to the dynamics 
ef China’s internal politics. “Containment without isolation” as an American 
policy orientation seems to suffer from the difficulties of presenting China 
with a defensive opponent whom she can too easily brand as a threatening 
enemy, while ignoring the indirect nature of her outward pressure and the 
fact that the ultimate source of Asian political stability lies in the domestic 
social vitality of China’s neighbors. In conclusion it might be useful to 
sketch in rough outline the dimensions of an American Asian foreign policy 
orientation designed to adjust to the paradox presented to us by Communist 
China. The orientation might be termed “persistence without provocation”: 
continuing efforts of a limited and indirect nature to encourage China’s 
neighbors to deal with their own defense and development problems; and an 
American attitude of aloofness toward Communist China. 

Limiting the American presence in the states on China’s periphery is note 
only a matter of recognizing that our involvement tends to confirm to the 
Chinese Communists their own perceptions of the nature of “imperialism”; 
more importantly, our presence works to create political issues which they 
can attempt to manipulate for their own ends. Moreover, the Vietnam ex- 

a 


“Jt would also increase the inclination of would-be revolutionaries in the developing 


world to look to the Chinese for instruction and material assistance. = 
e 
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perience is now reiterating a lesson Americans should have learned from the 
history of their assistance to the Nationalist Chinese government in the 
1940’s, that a dominant American presence can effectively demoralize in- 
digenous defense forces and disintegrate the political discipline of local 
elites. i 

An American attitude of aloofness and indirection in dealings in Asia 
requires not only a non-provocative discipline on our own part; it also 
requires that many of the tasks of regional leadership and self-defense be 
assumed by China’s neighbors themselves. Such an American posture is 
possible if we recognize not only that most of the states of East and South- 
east Asia have greater domestic political viability than South Vietnam, but 
also if we affirm that the Maoist conception of foreign involvement is above 
all indirect, that it seeks to manipulate the internal instabilities and regional 
fonfécts of its neighbors through political methods rather than through 
direct Chinese military intervention. This point was emphasized by Mao’s 
“close comrade in arms” Lin Piao: 


In order to make a revolution and to fight a people’s war and be vic- 
torious, it is imperative to adhere to the policy of self-reliance, rely on 
the strength of the masses in one’s own country and prepare to carry 
on the fight independently even when all material aid from outside is 
cut off. If one does not operate by one’s own efforts, does not inde- 
pendently ponder and solve the problems of the revolution in one’s own 
country and does not rely on the strength of the masses, but leans 
wholly on foreign aid—even though this be aid from socialist countries 
which persist in revolution [i.e., China]—no victory can be won, or 
be consolidated even if it is won.75 


The other side of the coin, however, is China’s continued willingness to 
seek border security and project her influence through the political sub- 
version of her neighbors, and her attempts to dissipate the energy of her 
“enemies” by bogging them down in costly but limited conflicts provoked 
at some distance from her borders. As Lin Piao also stressed: “Those 
countries which have won victory [by a people’s war] are duty bound to 
support and aid the peoples who have not yet done so.” 

American efforts to counteract these subversive efforts must be of a di- 
mension commensurate with their limited scope. Yet a continuing if aloof 
American presence in Asia need not lead to direct conflict with China, as 
some have feared, for three very specific reasons: Chinese appreciation of 

*the potentialities (as well as the limitations) of American power in Asia; 
the Sino-Soviet dispute; and the Chinese leadership’s preoccupation with 
domestic problems now revealed in the tumultuous “Cultural Revolution.” 
These three aspects of the recent Asian scene deserve a degree of elaboration. 

The violent language and verbal hostility so characteristic of Chinese 
Communist progaganda has helped to reinforce China’s image as an e» 


*57 jn Piao, op. cit., p. 22 
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pansionist and irresponsible power; yet the the record of their actions indi- 
cates that the Chinese have a real appreciation of the potentialities of*Ameri- 
can power and their own relative weakness. Despite Mao’s talk about the U.S. 
being a “paper tiger,” he seems to have a realistic view of American military 
strength. As a spokesman for the Maoist point of view has phrased it: 


. -. Imperialism and all reactionaries have a dual nature. Before they 
are finally destroyed, they may still be powerful for a certain period, 
may still enjoy a temporary military advantage, and will still devour 
people. From this point of view, they are living, iron and real tigers.26 


In the face of the American “tiger,” Mao has sought to avoid external ad- 
ventures which would invoke a direct confrontation between U.S. and 
Chinese forces, and to employ largely indirect and political measures of 
foreign penetration. Interestingly enough, the recently purged and disgemcefl 
army chief of staff, Lo Jui-ching, is accused of having taken “adventurist” 
actions which provoked a clash between National and Communist naval craft 
in the Taiwan Straits in May 1965.77 

The implication of this caution regarding the American Asian presence 
is that the Chinese leadership is “rational” in its use of power—not mad or 
reckless to the degree of thinking that a general nuclear war would leave 
China in a relatively favorable position because of her large population. 
With an equal caution and discipline on the American side, and a clear 
communication of both the limited aims of our Asian presence and our 
determination to pursue those limited aims, a stable power balance can de- 
velop in Asia within a context of mutual appreciation and unambiguous 
calculation. 

A second factor which works to insure stability in America’s relations 
with China is the diversion of attention to the Sino-Soviet dispute. The 
Chinese leadership has most successfully turned a former fraternal ally into 
an enemy now reviled with a virulence far surpassing attacks on the United 
States. Indeed, to recall the above-discussed outline of “oppressed and op- 
pressors,” we now would probably have to replace our own name with that 
of the Soviet Union as China’s enemy number one. At least we would have 
to include a Russo-American alliance, strange as that combination may 
sound to our ears, for in recent years the Chinese leadership has described 


20Li Tso-peng, “Strategically Pitting One Against Ten, Tactically Pitting Ten Against 
One,” Peking Review, No. 15, April 9, 1965, p. 13. e 
27See David Oancia’s dispatch from Peking, “Mao Sees Taiwan as Political Issue,” 
‘The New York Times, February 14, 1967, p. 14. If this charge is true, it underlines the 
dangers of a U.S. policy of “close-in containment.” In situations of unstable leadership 
one individual or faction within the Chinese elite might attempt to use the U.S. presence 
as a “threat” by which to strengthen its own position in a policy conflict. Army leaders 
anxious to convince their cohorts of the necessity of a “professional” military machine— 
eand of the need for defense cooperation with the Soviet Union—might seek to create 
incidents which would raise the credibility of an assertion of an imminent American 
“attack” on China. And out of such incidents could come miscalculations or a misread- 
ing of intentions by either side and a direct confrontation between China and the U.S. 
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the Russian leaders as having entered into a “holy alliance” with the United 


States’ against China.?® 

All the sources of dispute between the Chinese and Russians have yet to 
be made public; and while blame or provocation undoubtedly are not lack- 
ing on the Russian side, it seems at base that Mao feels his revolution to be 
gravely threatened by the milder’domestic and international policies which 
the Soviet Union has adopted in recent years. “Revisionist” Russian poli- 
tical measures are seen as leading to a further undermining of the revolu- 
tionary will of the Chinese youth. As Red F lag noted: 


If . . . youths who have been influenced or exploited by capitalist or re- 
visionist thinking become successors [to revolutionary leadership], 
then the revolution might not be brought to completion, then socialism 
might “peacefully evolve” towards capitalism ; there might come about 

capitalist restoration. Within the world Communist movement there is 
already the lesson of this happening: the modern revisionists [i.e., the 
Russian leaders and those influenced by them] are doing their utmost 
to use bourgeois individualist thinking to corrupt the revolutionary will 
of the younger generation, causing them to become pampered little 
gentry who will only know how to seek after personal pleasure, who will 
only know how to eat, drink, and play . . .”° 


As this statement so strongly suggests, Mao continues to see his real enemy 
as existing within Chinese society, in the image of a new generation of 
“pampered little gentry.” The Chinese Communist. leadership-inspired 
“xenophobia” of the last year—the diplomatic provocations and border 
incidents with virtually every neighboring country—seems above all moti- 
vated by a fear that the Chinese people will give in to appealing milder poli- 
cies advocated abroad, policies which Mao feels will lead to a flagging of the 
revolution at home. In provoking attacks on the Russian embassy in Peking, 
or in encouraging Chinese students abroad to create incidents at Lenin’s 


°8Indeed, the Chinese leaders have sought to turn the resentments of their people 
against the Russians into a motive force for economic construction in exactly the same 
manner that hatred of “reactionary” and “imperialist” enemies earlier had been used 
for social mobilization. Shortly after the Russians withdrew their technicians and 
economic aid in the summer if 1960, a Shanghai magazine observed: 


Where does revolutionary vigor come from? On the one hand it comes from being 
coerced, and on the other one must have spirit. The sort of a person who, having been 
cheated or oppressed, just remains silent, neither thinking nor daring to change the 
situation, cannot have any revolutionary vigor; naturally this is no kind of revolutionary. 
Only when you are conscious of having been oppressed and cheated, and don’t want to 
be placed in this kind of a position, and because of this suppress a stomach full of anger, 
get angry enough to want to go and change the situation, then you can produce a lot of 
revolutionary vigor. To use a Chinese proverb, this is “drawing strength from anger” (fa 
fen tu chiang), this is revolutionary spirit. [From an article, “If You Want to Make 
Revolution You Must Have Revolutionary Spirit,” originally published in Shanghai’s 
Liberation magazine, No. 15, 1960. This translation has béen made from an abridged 
version republished in People’s Daily, August 13, 1960, p. 7. | i 

2°Red Flag editorial, “The Cultivation of Successors Is an Unending Great Part of the 
Tasks of Revolution,” op. cit., p. 35. 
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tomb, the Chinese leader is not seeking an international conflict so much 
as to insulate the domestic Chinese political process from what he views 
as the dangerous enticement of less extreme “communist” policies advocated 
abroad, and to prevent Russian manipulation of dissident leadership ele- 
ments. 

There is no clearer indication that Ma® sees the greatest threat to his 
revolution as internal to Chinese society, however, than the recent develop- 
ment of what he and his supporters hopefully term the “great proletarian 
cultural revolution.” Within the context of a search for a reliable successor 
to his leadership, and his apparent loss of domestic political influence, Mao 
has faced up to the enemies of bureaucratism and elitist airs within the 
Party, and to popular social conservatism and passivity. As becomes clearer 
with each passing day, the Chinese revolution has entered a period of turn- 
ing in upon itself.3° What appeared in its initial stages to be a leadersleip’se 
conflict over policies concerned with Sino-Soviet relations, a strategy toward 
the Vietnam war, and proper policies for promoting economic and social 
development at home, now has degenerated into a full struggle for power: 
an increasingly violent and open contest between factions in the party and 
army.31 

The instability inherent in such a period of conflict makes prediction of 
an outcome a most hazardous business. But at the least it is made clear in 
the domestic Chinese press that the country’s major enemies are within, 
that the focus of struggle is domestic and not foreign. In mobilizing the 
youth of China’s first generation fully raised under Socialism against the 
“four olds” of traditional customs and habits, culture and thinking, and in 
using them as “Red Guards” to attack bureaucratism and opposition within 
the Communist Party itself, Mao has sought to speed up the process of so- 
cial change within China by counterposing the idealism and ambition of 
youth against an older generation he sees as still burdened with “reaction- 
ary” social ideals and leadership habits. 

The “cultural revolution” entered its public phase in the fall of 1965 with 
attacks on Chinese intellectuals who earlier had been accused of having, in 
their artistic works, “portrayed the laboring people as passive and ignorant 
people at the mercy of fate and manipulated by other people.”#? Still seeing 
the basic enemy of the revolution as the traditional social passivity of “the 


“Indeed, to bring the outline of “oppressed” and “oppressors” fully up to date we 


would probably have to identify as the major enemy “the handful of people in authority 


*within the Communist Party who want to take the capitalist road and bring about a 


restoration of capitalism in China.” 

"This policy dispute among China’s leaders has been analyzed in detail in a stimu- 
lating paper by Uri Ra’anan, “Chinese Attitudes Toward the Soviet Union and the 
United States: some clues to Peking’s internal debates on global strategy,” soon to be 
published in Tang Tsou (ed.) , China, The United States, and Asia (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press). ° 

e%°Su Han-yuan, “Lin’s Shop Is a Picture Prettifying the Bourgeoisie,” People’s Daily, 
May 29, 1965. Translated in Current Background (Hong Kong: U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral), No. 766, July 15, 1965, p. 6. 
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people,” all the Maoist-controlled organs of propaganda have sought to make 
clear@that “the Party calls for the cultivation of revolutionary heirs who 
steadfastly adhere to the proletarian stand and the communist world out- 
look and who distinctly know that they should love the proletariat and hate 
the bourgeoisie.””* Still believing hate to be the only motive strong enough 
to mobilize popular support for his cause, Mao has now identified the hated 
enemy as those within the Communist Party whom he sees as trying to bring 
about a “restoration of capitalism.” He has sought to inject new vitality 
into his revolution by giving a leadership role to those among the younger 
generation who are the most activist and “revolutionary,” this within the 
context of the “Red Guard” activity. 
The “Cultural Revolution” has not only focused Chinese attention on 
domestic difficulties; it has also fully exposed differences among the top 
eleagers about how to modernize China and how to deal with the outside 
world. As early as a 1964 meeting of the National People’s Congress, 
- Premier Chou En-lai lashed out at those advocating the “three reconcilia- 
tions and one reduction,” one reconciliation being with the United States 
and the one reduction a matter of decreasing aid to “national liberation” 
struggles. The now purged Peng Chen, former head of the Peking branch 
of the Communist Party, mayor of that city, and a man once considered 
in the West to be a potential successor to Mao, is now thought to have sug- 
gested that: 
so long as the basic interests of the people are not violated, it is per- 
fectly permissible and even necessary to conduct negotiations with the 
imperialists and reach certain agreements with them on appropriate 
‘occasions.34 
One can only marvel at the implication of current attacks on State Chair- 
man Liu Shao-chi: 
With regard to the international struggle, [Liu Shao-chi] beat the drum 
for capitulation to the imperialists, the modern revisionists and the re- 
actionaries of different countries and favored stamping out the flames 
of revolution in the world; he advocated liquidation of struggle in our 
relations with imperialism, the reactionaries and modern revisionism, 
and reduction of assistance and support to the revolutionary struggle of 
other peoples. 
He said: “Even as regards the United States, we hope to improve our 
relations with it too.” He even aspired to “develop friendly relations” 
with the U.S. ... He went so far as to tell the Communist Party of 
Burma to lay down its arms .. .35 
It seems most doubtful that Liu himself had any inclination to seek favors 
from the U.S., but it does appear from the attacks made on him to this ef- 
fect that there are those within China’s now fragmented ruling circle who 
believe there can be “peaceful coexistence” with the United States. In iden- 


831 id, j 
3The Editorial Department of The People’s Daily, “The Historical Experienee of the 
War Against Fascism,” Peking Review, No. 20, May 14, 1965, p. 18. 
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tifying such an attitude with his political enemies, Mao is telling others 
within China that if they give in to such “revisionist” inclinations the¥ too 
will enter the camp of the enemy. 

These now fully exposed political differences within the top leadership 
represent for the United States the ultimate context within which the para- 
dox of our “revolutionary alliance” with Communist China can be resolved. 
The “Cultural Revolution” is in one sense a confrontation within China of 
radically different styles of political leadership; and the conception of 
“struggle” politics grown from fears of mass political apathy and elitist 
airs within the Party, tendencies to be combatted by attacks on well-defined 
enemies—in short, the particular conception of political action which un- 
derlies the “revolutionary alliance”—is now seen to be something very per- 
sonal to Mao and a few of his close supporters. With the passing of this 
generation of idealistic and radical revolutionaries there may come to poygr 
in China men with a less combative view of political leadership. 

The immediate task of our China policy must be to take account of the 
fact that China’s hostility toward the world is basically a function of her 
domestic political and social life. While there may be little that the United 
States can do at the moment to improve positively her relations with China, 
we do have the option of not overreacting to Chinese expressions of hostility 
that are basically defensive and related to internal problems. We have the 
opportunity not to take actions which will merely confirm the Maoist image 
of U.S. imperialism and strengthen the hand of China’s extremists. This 
means neither threat nor provocation in our Asian presence (as tends to be 
implied by the notion of “containment”) nor the kind of massive and direct 
involvement which will make the Maoist image of politics seem to be still 
valid. Neither does it mean the kind of withdrawal that would affirm the 
value of a “people’s war” strategy of political subversion. Rather, the 
United States must seek to resolve the paradox of her “revolutionary alli- 
ance” with Mao’s China by walking the difficult path that we have tried to 
characterize as “persistence without provocation”: a matter of convincing 
China that she cannot cheaply attain security on her borders at the expense 
of the political integrity of her neighbors, yet assuring her through the re- 
strained and constructive use of our national power that we present no in- 
trusive threat to her domestic security. America must play the very difficult 
waiting game of providing a constructive stability in Asia within which 
change can occur: change that will hopefully see China’s neighbors strength- 
ened and a new group of leaders in power in China—a generation of men 
who will no longer see confrontation with an enemy as necessary to China’s 
social progress. 


"The editorial departments of Red Flag and People’s Daily, “Along the Socialist or 
the Capitalist Road?” trans. in Peking Review, No. 34, August 18, 1967, p. 15. 


a 
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FAIMILY PLANNING PROGRAM IN INDIA: 
PAST PERFORMANCE AND LIKELY FUTURE GROWTH 


S. N. AGARWALA 
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The family planning movement in India has so far met with 
only marginal success, and the target of reducing the birth rate to 29 per 
1,000 population by 1975 appears difficult to achieve. Available information 
shows that a token success has been achieved in some small pockets of India, 
but the overall impact on the birth rate has been negligible. 

“In 1961, the total population of India was 439 million. According to the 
projections made by the United Nations Expert Committee, the population 
was likely to increase to 494 million in 1966, 598 million in 1971, and 693 
million in 1981.1 In a population of 1,000 in India, there are 170 currently 
married couples of reproductive age, that is, ages 15-45. Thus, there were 
75 million couples in 1961, and their number was expected to have increased 
to 84 million in 1966 and to grow to 118 million in 1981. Table 1 gives de- 
tails. 


TABLE 1: Estimated population and the number of couples in selected years, 


India, 1966-1981. 
Year Population Female population Number of couples 
1966 404, | 239 84.0 
1971 558 270 94.9 
1976 629 304 106.9 
1981 693 339 117.8 


At the present time, sterilization and [UCD appear to be the most popular 
methods of family planning. Available figures show that a total of 1.1 mil- 
lion males or females have been sterilized. The rate of sterilization was 
0.07 per 1,000 population per year during 1956-60 and 0.42 per 1,000 popu- 
lation per year during 1961-65. The sterilization program gained some 
momentum in 1965 and the figures show that the rate of sterilization per 
1,000 population in that year was 0.65. In Kerala, the rate per 1,000 popula- 
tion was 1.71; in Madras, 1.46; in Gujarat, 1.16; and in Punjab, 1.10. Qf 
the sterilization operations, vasectomy appear to be the more popular. The 
males who take to sterilization mostly belong to the older age groups—25% 
between the ages of 20-34, and 75% between 39-49. 

The IUCD program is relatively new to the country, but in a short period 


*In making projections, it has been assumed that the general fertility rate will decline 
by 5% during 1966-71, by 10% during 1971-76, and by 20% during 1976-81. 
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it has gained in importance. Available information indicates that in about 
6% months of 1965, the numbers per 1,000 population adopting the groce- 
dure included 1.74 in West Bengal, 1.69 in Punjab, and 2.2] in Gujarat. 
If the rate of insertions in the remaining months of that year is assumed 
to have remained the same, it can be said that an estimated 3.01 per 1,000 
population in Punjab, 3.21 in West Bengal, 3.93 in Gujarat were fitted 
with IUCD. This is an encouraging rate of success and compares favorably 
with that achieved in Taiwan where 3.9 per 1,000 population accepted the 
IUCD in 1964. The acceptance rate in Taiwan was 27.7 per 1,000 married 
women in 1964. Unfortunately, however, the success in other countries is 
not equally encouraging, and available information shows that only 2.7 
lakh or 270,000 IUCD’s were fitted in India in about 64% months of 1965. 
Even when the annual rate is computed, the figure comes to between 4 and 
Ə lakhs (or 0.5 million). a ó 

The IUCD has not been adequately evaluated in our country. But on the 
basis of preliminary figures available from current research at the Delhi 
Demographic Research Centre, it can be said that by the end of first 12 
months roughly 20% of the IUCDs are either expelled or removed. This, 
however, is not unique because experience in Taiwan, Pakistan and the 
United States is similar. We do not have experience in India of the expul- 
sion or removal rates after the first year of insertion, but experience from 
other countries indicates that there is a heavy expulsion and removal rate in 
the second and third years of insertion. N early 75% of the IUCDs after the 
third year, and nearly all of them after the fifth year, are removed or ex- 
pelled. An encouraging point, however, is that of the females who have 
taken to the JUCD, 60% belong to the age-group 15-30, and 40% to the 
age-group 30-49. This indicates that the IUCD is popular even among 
younger couples who presumably are using it for lengthening the interval 
between pregnancies. However, of the users, between 20-60% complain of 
excessive bleeding, a longer menstruation cycle or body pain; if these 
complaints can be removed through a carefully planned program of after- 
service care, it can be safely assumed that the IUCD will become more 
popular. 


*L. P. Chow, “A Programme to Control Fertility in Taiwan,” Population Studies, 
November, 1965, pp. 155-166. 

“The expulsion and removal rates per 100 IUCD insertions are as follows: 

DIA 


Indian Council of Medical Research (a) Spiral 8.37 + 9.08 = 17.45 

Š (b) Lippe’s loop 4.94 4. 5.42 = 10.36 

Demographic Research Centre, Delhi Lippe’s loop 7.0 +13.5 = 20.8 

PAKISTAN 

Enver Adil, F. P. Commissioner Lippe’s loop After first year 25.0 and 
after second year 50. 

TAIVAN 

a poanion Studies Centre : Lippe’s loop 6.35 +12.0 = 18.35 

Tietze, C. LoopI 18.1 + N.A. = 181 + N.A. 


Loop II 4.7 + N.A. = 4.7 + NA. 
Spiral VJ 21.3 + N.A. = 213 + BA. 
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Available information shows that of the 84 million couples in India in 
196566, roughly 11 lakhs have been sterilized and another 4 lakhs fitted 
with IUCD, so that these contraceptive measures have involved about 0.3% 
of the total Indian population, or 1.8% of the reproductive couples. Hope- 
fully, there are another five lakh couples using other methods of contra- 
ception such as foam tablets, diaphragms and condoms. Thus, the number 
of contraceptive users is around 20 lakhs or 2.4% of the reproductive 
couples. If the birth rate is to be reduced to 25 between 1966-76, nearly 
65% of the couples must regularly use contraceptives of 100% effective- 
ness. This means that there will have to be more users if a contraceptive 
method like the IUCD, which has a 20% removal and expulsion rate in 
the first year rising to 100% in the fifth year, is being used. 


a TARGETS 


~p 

Approach I: With a view to estimating the likely acceleration in family 
planning activity in India, two approaches have been adopted on the basis 
of the actual performance in different States in 1965. According to the first 
approach, the progress of sterilization and [UCD usage in 1965 in different 
States of India has been calculated, and the states have been divided into 
five categories on the basis of actual performance: (i) those where the rate 
of sterilization and JUCD insertion per 1,000 population was less than 1, 
(ii) where it was between 1l and 1.6, (iii) where it was between 1.6 and 
2.4, (iv) where it was between 2.4 and 3.6, and (v) where it was above 
3.6.* Table 2 classifies different states in these five categories: 


TABLE 2: Classification of states by categories. 


Category Achievement States Percent of total 
per 1,000 population population of India 
(i) Less than 1.0 Andhra Pradesh 
Assam, Bihar, 
Jammu & Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, Goa 51.0 
(ii) 1.0 to 1.6 Mysore, Orissa 9.3 
(iii) l.6 to 2.4 Madras, Maharash- 
tra, West Bengal 24.6 
(iv) 2.4t03.6 Kerala, Punjab 8.7 ° 
(v) More than 3.6 Gujarat, Delhi 5.4 


For estimating the likely progress of the States, it has been assumed 
that each category of States will move to the next higher category within 
the first five years—1966-71; to the next higher category between 1971-76, 


“Performance figures are average annual figures based on data for first seven months 
of 1965 for sterilization, and from May to December in case of JUCD. 
o 
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and to the next higher one between 1976-81, so that the States belonging to 
category (i) will move to category (ii) by thé end of the first five yeags, to 
category (iii) by the'end of the second five years and to category (iv) by the 
end of the third five years. For the States belonging to category (v) in 1965, 
it has been assumed that their performance will increase 1.5 times that of 
1965 by the end of the first five years, 2.25 t#mes that of the first five years by 
the end of the second five years, and 2.7 times that of the second five years 
by the end of the third five years. Table 3 gives the estimated rates of 
achievement for different categories of States in selected years: 


Taste 3: Relative rates of achievement by different categories of States in 


selected years. 

Year 1971 1976 1981 
Category (i) 1.3 2.0 3.0 = 
Category (ii) 2.0 3.0 4.5 
Category (iii) 3.0 4.5 6.8 
Category (iv) 4.5 6.8 10.0 
Category (v) 6.8 10.0 12.0 
All 2.33 3.56 0.19 

TABLE 4: Rates of new contraceptors. 
Rate per Number of 
Year 1,000 population couples 
(in millions) 
1966 1.30 
1966-71 x 1.62 4.27 
y 1.95 5.13 
1971-76 xx 2.44 7.29 
xy 2.93 8.70 
yx 3.25 9.65 
yy 3.90 11.58 
1976-81 xxx 3.67 12.13 
XXy 4.40 14.54, 
XyX 4.88 16.13 
xyy 5.85 19.33 
yxx 4.88 16.13 
yxy 5.85 19.33 
‘ yyx 6.50 21.48 


yyy 7.80 25.78 
$e 


Note: x denotes 114 times the earlier effort; y denotes 2 times the effort. Thus, xxx 
shows that the effort made in 1966-71 was 114 times that of 1965; in 1971-76, 144 times 
that of 1966-71; and in 1976-81, 144 times that of 1966-71. 


Bor determining the relative position of sterilizations and IUCDs among 


the targeted population, the following two assumptions have been made, 
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the first figure in each ratio standing for sterilization and the second for 


IUCD: 


AssumptionI Assumption II 


1965 1:1 1:1 
1966-71 1:1% 1:2 
1971-76 : 1:2 1:212 
1976-81 1:212 1:3 


Approach II: Another set of calculations has been made on the assump- 
tion that between 1966-77 each state will make 1.5 to 2 times the effort it 
made in 1965. In the subsequent two five-year periods, the efforts made 
will again be 1.5 or 2 times those achieved by the end of previous five-year 
period. According to this assumption, the following number of couples per 
1,000 population will be using contraceptives (see table 4). 

As regards the relative importance of sterilization and IUCD in various 
fiv@-year periods, the same set of assumptions made under Approach I apply 
here. 


REDUCTION IN Birtu RATE 


Separate calculations have been made for estimating the reduction in 
birth rate due to sterilization, [UCD and other contraceptives. For esti- 
mating reduction due to sterilization operations, it has been assumed that 
all the operations will be carried out on males. It has also been assumed 
that they are 100% effective. The distribution of the husbands by the age 
of their wives has been assumed to be the same as found by Mrs. Dandekar 
in Maharashtra.’ 


TABLE 5: Number of couples and percent of live births by age of wife. 





Age-group Couples Percent of births 

number percent in the age-group 
15-19 23 13.53 11.5 
20-24 39 22.94. 30.1 
25-29 38 22.35 28.4 
30-34 30 17.65 18.2 
35-39 22 12.94 9.0 
40-49 18 10.59 2.8 
TOTAL 170 100.00 100.0 





Source: Registrar General of India, Introductory Note to the Vital Statistics of India for 
1960 (New Delhi: Office of the Registrar General and Census Commissioner gf 

India, 1960), Table 1, p. LVI. 
As regards the JUCD, it has been assumed that it is 95% effective. It is 
further taken that 60% of the females who have the IUCD inserted belong 
to the age-group 15-30, and 40% are between 30-49. The assumption is 


SKumudini Dandekar, “Vasectomy Camps in Maharashtra,” Population Studies,°No- 
vember, 1963, p. 150. " 
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made on the basis of an JUCD study currently being. carried out by the 
Delhi Demographic Research Centre. It has further been assumed that of 
the JUCDs inserted, 25% are lost within the first 12 months, 50% by the 
end of the second year, 75% by the end of the third year, 90% by the end 
of the fourth year, and all by the end of the fifth year. 

It may be noted that in a population of,1,000, there are 170 couples of 
reproductive age. Their age distribution and the percent of total births by 
age is given in table 5 (Page 855). 

Calculations for estimating the reduction in birth rate have been made 
on the basis of these figures. 

Reduction due to Sterilization: If C number of couples per 1,000 popula- 
tion are sterilized, and if their age distribution is the same as found by 
Dandekar, and if they are exposed to age-specific fertility, as given in the 
above table, then the percentage reduction in birth rate will be as follows:* Š 














.054 x 30.1 193 x 28.4 001 x 18.2 
| 39 T 38 © 30 + 
251 x 9.0 200 x 2.4 
C . = 0.49 
a — + =; | = 0.4979 C 


It may be noted that if in 1966, 100 males are sterilized, then the surviv- 
ing males whose wives will be below 45 will number 77 in 1971, 52 in 1976 
and 23 in 1981. Therefore, the percentage reduction in the birth rate by 
C couples will be 0.3044 C in 1971, 0.1439 C in 1976 and 0.0443 C in 1981. 
Calculations have been made by exposing these couples to life table mor- 
tality rates on the basis of life tables constructed for the expectation of life 
at birth of 53.2 years in 1966-71, 57.3 years for 1971-76 and 61.1 years for 
1976-81. 

Reduction due to IUCD: If in a year, C number of couples use JUCD, 
then the percentage reduction in birth rate will be as follows: 


70 x (.60 x .95) tt 30 x (.40 x .95) 
| 100 70 
where: 70% of the births occur to 100 couples and 30% of the births to 
70 couples. Sixty percent of the users of IUCD belong to age-group 
15-30 and 40% to age-group 30-49. 
Since IUCD is 95% effective, the percentage reduction in the birth rate 
will be 0.4857 C when the number of couples who use IUCD is C. Of this 
reduction in birth rate, 71.1% will be contributed by 60% of the couples 





] C = 04857 


°The calculated reduction in birth rate here and in the case of IUCD and other contra- 
ceptives later is not on the basis of simple probability, but has been calculated on the 
basis of the same assumptions as those made by Sheps and Perrin. See Mindel C. Sheps 
and E. B. Perrin, “Changes in Birth Rate as a Function of Contraceptive Effectiveness: 
Some Applications of a Stochastic Model,” a paper presented to the American Public 
Health ‘Association, October, 1962. 

“United Nations, Methods for Population Projections by Sex and Age, Manual III, 
ST/SOA/Series A 25 (New York: Department of,Economic and Social Affairs, 1966), 


o PP. 76-77. è 
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belonging to age-group 15-30 and 28.9% by 40% of the couples belonging 
to age-group 30-49.8 

If it is assumed that 100 couples are fitted with IUCDs in a year and that 
their number is spread uniformly over all the months in that year, then the 
average number of couples who will contribute to the reduction of birth 
rate in the first year will be only 50. As 100 IUCDs have been inserted in 
the first year, only 75 of these will remain in the second year to contribute 
to the reduction in the birth rate. If it is further assumed that in the second 
year another 100 IUCDs are inserted, then of these, 50 will contribute to 
the reduction in the first year. Thus, the number of couples who will con- 
tribute to the reduction in the birth rate in the second year will be 75 of 
those fitted in the first year and 50 of those fitted in the second year. In the 
third year, 50 of those who were fitted with IUCDs in the first year, 75 of 
those who were fitted in the second year and 50 out of 100 who were fitted 
inthe third year will contribute to reduction in birth rate. If it is assumed 
that 100 IUCDs are fitted each year, then the number of couples who will 
contribute to the reduction in birth rate in different years is given below. 
er ia regarding the reduction in birth rate have been made accord- 
ingly. 


Total 
1965 50 = 50 
1966 75 + 50 = 125 
1967 00 + 75 + 50 = 175 
1968 25 -+ 50 -+ 75 +- 50 = 200 
1969 10 -+ 25 + 50 + 75 -+ 50 = 210 
1970 0+-10+ 25+50+ 75+50 = 210 


Reduction due to other contraceptives: For estimating the reduction in 
birth rate due to the use of other methods of contraception, it has been as- 
sumed that these contraceptives are 50% effective. It is further assumed 
that the age distribution of the users is the same as for JUCD, that is, that 
60% belong to age-group 15-30 and 40% to age-group 30-49. If C number 
of couples use contraceptives, then the percentage reduction in birth rate 


will be 0.1153 C, which has been calculated as follows: 


paa 30 (.40 x .50) | C = 1153C 


100 + 70 

In the calculations made for the reduction in birth rate due to the use of 

contraceptives other than IUCD and sterilization, it has been assumed thgt 
the number of new users in different periods will be as follows: 


1961-66 0.30 million 
1966-71 0.50 million 
1971-76 0.75 million 
1976-81 1.00 million 


Percentage reduction in birth rate and the estimated birth rate in different 
years according to the assumptions made above are given in table 6. 
A A 


"Sheps and Perrin, op. cit. : ° 
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TABLE 6: Estimated reduction in birth rate and the birth rate in selected 


years on different assumptions. l ä 
At the end of Assumption [Í Assumption II 
Percentage reduc- Birth Percentage reduc- Birth 
tion in birth rate rate tion in birth rate rate 
Approach | 
1965 41.0 41.0 
1971 3.40 39.60 3.30 39.64 
1976 5.43 37.45 5.13 37.60 
1981 8.06 34.45 7.43 34.80 
Approach II 
1971 x 3.13 39.72 
y 3.63 39.51 ` > 
1976 xx 4,52 37.92 
xy 5.24 37.64 
yx 5.94 37.16 
yy 6.62 36.89 
1981 xxx 6.63 35.40 
XXY 7.65 35.02 
XyX 8.43 34.47 
xyy 9.79 33.96 
yxx 8.65 33.94, 
yxy 10.02 33.44, 
yyx 11.03 32.82 
yyy 12.85 32.15 


Note: As the percentage reduction in birth rate because of assumptions I and II in ap- 
proach I is minor, calculations for approach JI have been made only on the basis of 
assumption I. For meaning of x and y, see table 4. 


This indicates that if we are to base our judgment on the basis of the past 
performances of the States and the increased efforts they are likely to make 
in the future, the present birth rate of 41 per 1,000 population is likely to 
decrease to 39.6 in 1971, to 37.5 in 1976, and to 34.5 in 1981. On this basis, 
the target of reducing the birth rate to 25 by 1976 or even by 1981 appears 
difficult to achieve. Table 7 shows the number of persons in selected years 
who should regularly use contraceptives in order to bring about a given 
decline in birth rate. 

In the calculations made in table 7, the total population in 1971, 1976 and 
198] has been taken to be 564, 642 and 732 million, respectively. This is 
because the U.N. Expert Committee has assumed a certain decline in the 
general fertility rate in estimating the total population for these years. 

In calculating the poptlation, this paper assumes no decline in general 
fertility rates. However, the difference in the two sets of population estimates 
is minor. By our calculations, the number of contraceptive users in 1971 is 
higher by gbout 1.4 to 2.1 lakhs, and in 1976 by about 4.0 to 6.0 lakhs. . 
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TABLE 7: Number of contraceptive users in selected years for ensuring a 


$ given birth rate. 
Birth Rate Contraceptive users (in millions) 
TUCD Sterilization Other contra- Total 
° ceptives 
1965 41.0 0.4 1.1 0.5 2.0 
1971 39.6 1.49 2.68 0.80 4.97 
(2.87) (2.87) (1.91) (0.50) (5.28) 
35.0 8.27 11.38 0.80 20.45 
(15.90) (10.61) (0.50) (27.01) 
32.0 12.65 16.98 0.80 30.43 
(24.32) (16.21) (0.50) (41.03) 
1976 37.4 3.09 4.97 1.40 9.46 
(5.95) (2.98) (0.75) (9.68) 
30.0 7.14 15.52 1.40 24.06 
(13.74) (6.87) (0.75) (21.36) 
25.0 11.17 23.68 1.40 36.25 
(21.48) (10.74) (0.75) (32.97) 


Figures in parentheses indicate new insertions during the five-year periods, that is, dur- 
ing 1966-71 and 1971-76, respectively. 

It is clear that if the birth rate is to be reduced to 25 by 1981, the States 
will have to increase their efforts by two to three thousand percent. 


SUMMARY 


The family planning movement in India has so far met with only marginal 
success. Available information indicates that at present there are only 20 lakh 
couples using contraceptives. This comes to roughly 2.4% of the reproductive 
couples. If the birth rate is to be reduced to 25 per 1,000 population in the 
next 10 years, nearly 65% of the couples must regularly use contraceptives of 
100% effectiveness. 

Calculations made on the basis of the two assumptions detailed above are 
fairly close and indicate that the birth rate of 41 in 1965 is likely to decline 
to 39.6 in 1971, to 37.5 in 1976 and to 34.5 in 1981. Further, our calculations 
show that the percentage reduction in the birth rate per 1,000 population as a 
result of one IUCD insertion will be 0.4857; of one sterilization operation, 
0.4979; and of other contraceptives, 0.1153. This shows that the government 
will do well to concentrate its efforts on sterilization and IUCD. 

In attempting to determine the number of contraceptive users required to 
reduce the present birth rate of 41 to 35 in 1971 and to 25 in 1976, we find 
that the regular users of contraceptives in 1971 should be around 28 million 
and in‘1976, 47 million. This can be achieved only 4f the States increase their 
efforts by two to three thousand percent. = 


e 
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JAPANESE LOCAL POLITICS: ` | ; 
SUPPORT MOBILIZATION AND LEADERSHIP STYLES 


BRADLEY M. RICHARDSON 
———— 


Japanese local politics have been a subject of considerable in- 
terest to political scientists, and especially to foreign observers, since the 
war and the postwar occupation reforms. Tendencies in support mobiliza- 
tion, decision-making and popular participation have been examined in 
several local contexts, as well discussed in terms of what are believed to ge 
general patterns throughout the country. The findings reported here sup- 
plement those of earlier observers by identifying contemporary support 
mobilization patterns and leadership styles in two specific places: a large 
metropolitan area and a recently amalgamated city. The considerable varia- 
tion in support-seeking activities in the newly formed city and urban dis- 
tricts receives particular emphasis, and the differences in support mobiliza- 
tion styles among individuals in each of these areas are considered. Differ- 
ences in representational foci and uses of money in political campaigns are 
also identified in these two contexts and among individual assemblymen. 
Finally, leadership styles or postures are described in terms of how assembly- 
men perceive their constituents and their relationship to their districts, or 
supporters. 

The research reported here was conducted in 1963-64 in two wards of 
Yokohama and four districts of Atsugi, Kanagawa prefecture.! Two to four- 
hour interviews were conducted with twenty-three assemblymen selected 
on the basis of informants’ comments regarding constituency characteristics 
and political styles.? Interviews were unstructured, although assemblymen 


*Yokohama, one of Japan’s major cities, had a population of 1,437,968 persons in 
1961. It is an important port as well as one of the major components of the large 
Keihin industrial complex. Atsugi, some forty-five minutes west of Yokohama by 
electric train, had 48,291 residents in 1962. Atsugi became a city in 1956, upon the 
amalgamation of several villages and a small town into a larger administrative unit. 
It remains predominantly rural, although several new factories have been built on the. 
outskirts of former Atsugi Town and many individuals, both male and female, com- 
nite from farm homes to work there or in nearby cities such as Hiratsuka, Sagami- 
hara and Yokohama. 

*Yokohama’s Minami Ward was chosen for study because of its high concentration 
of medium and small industries. Tsurumi Ward is a major industrial area with white 
and blue collar residential neighborhoods and some mixed small business and resi- 
dential districts. The latter conform in composition to shitamachi or downtown dis- 
tricts in Tokyo, as did also a portion of Minami ward. These are old residential districts 
withemany small commercial enterprises in the production of a particular product. 
The term shitamachi is used in Tsurumi, either because of its generic implications, 
or because, like Tokyo, Tsurumi is divided topographically and socially into two gec- 
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were encouraged to discuss their experiences and opinions regarding the 
levåls of political interest of their constituents and followers, the character 
of their contacts with constituents in the area of articulation of constituency 
and constituent interests and their individual modes of acquiring electoral 
support. The analysis is qualitative, although a studied attempt was made 
to describe representative pattérns and styles as they were discerned among 
the assemblymen of Yokohama and Atsugi. 

Rural Support Patterns: All of the local assemblymen who were inter- 
viewed described their bases of support in terms of some kind of organiza- 
tion or personal relationship. Floating, or unstructured, votes were cited 
rarely, and when mentioned were not the main source of support. There was, 
however, considerable variation in the patterns which were reported, with 
differences being related to both contextual and individual or specific con- 
siderations. 

Communities unified in their support of a particular candidate by com- 
mon loyalties and expectations of representation in local affairs have been 
seen as one characteristic pattern of local politics in rural Japan.’ In rural 
Atsugi this pattern prevailed in places, but qualifications are appropriate. 


NL 


tors: a low flat, littoral region near the harbor and Tokyo Bay, and small rolling 
hills to the rear, where living patterns are more purely residential. 

Hamlets were chosen in Atsugi on the basis of variation in land ownership patterns, 
and distance from that city’s small industrial zone and electric railway station. The 
political “tone” of the hamlets was also considered. For example, two hamlets had 
the reputation of being active politically, in that their representatives made frequent 
petitions to the city administration and assembly, sometimes supported by groups of 
residents, while other hamlets were known locally as “quiet (shibui)” areas in terms 
of political action. 

The selection was assumed to represent some typical subcultural variation in Japan, 
although obviously the incidence of specific patterns can be expected to vary in dif- 
ferent locations. Atsugi, particularly, is not typical of rural areas in more remote 
parts of the country in terms of its high incidence of commutation to nearby in- 
dustrial centers. In political terms, the ratio of candidates to assembly seats in At- 
sugi’s 1963 local assembly election (1:35) lay between the average for cities other 
than large cities (1:87) and that for towns and villages (1:19). National data is from 
Jichisho, Senkyokyoku, Chiho Senkyo Kekka Shirabe (Tokyo, 1963), p. 3. 

Specific assemblymen in these areas were selected for interview on the basis of 
informants’ (who were city administrative officials) perceptions of their sources of 
support, reputations and styles within the assembly. 

For Western studies of Japanese local politics and elections, see R. P. Dore, City Life 
in Japan (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958), pp. 235, 269, 279 and 415; 
Dore, Land Reform in Japan (London: Oxford University Press, 1959), pp. 337-43; 
Paul S. Dull, “The Political Structure of a Japanese Village,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 
Vol. XII, Number 2 (February 1954), pp. 175-90; Kurt Steiner, Local Government in 
Japan (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1965), pp. 409-31; Steiner, “The Japanese 
Village and Its Government,” Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. XV, Number 2 (February 
1956), pp. 185-200; Robert E. Ward, “The Socio-Political Role of the Buraku (Hamlet) 
in Japan,” American Political Science Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4 (December 1951), pp. 
1025-40; Ward, “Urban-Rural Differences and the Process of Political Modernization in 
Japan: A Case Study,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. IX, No. 1 
(October 1960), Part II, pp. 135-65; and Richard K. Beardsley, John W. Hall and 
Robert E. Ward, Village Japan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959) „ pp? 409- 
12. For a recent study of the subject in Japanese, see Daitoshi ni okeru Chiiki Seiji no 
Kozo (Tokyo: Tosei Chosakai, 1960), pp. 24-28 and 83-89. 
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Amalgamation of former villages into the administrative city, along with 
the practice of electing assemblymen-at-large, has necessitated the mobñiza- 
tion of support from a larger area or from several hamlets rather than from 
one or two hamlets, which was often the practice where election districts 
were smaller. The area included in a former village, for example, may serve 
as a base of support for an assemblyman. The process of endorsement by 
local influentials (suisen) reported in earlier studies continues, however, 
within the context of this larger base. An Atsugi assemblyman reports: 


There are fourteen hamlets here in the northern ........................ district. 
In each there is a hamlet head and in some there are also production 
union heads. Altogether there are twenty-four people here who get to- 
gether and have a meeting to select candidates, At the time of the last 
election they decided to recommend me as the sole candidate from this 
area. As all of the people around here are very earnest, once someone 
is decided upon by the recommendation meeting, nearly everyone sup- 
ports him. Because of this I was able to get over one thousand votes, and 
, I placed third in the election. 


In other cases, and this was the most common pattern in amalgamated 
Atsugi, community support patterns were not so unified areally, and votes 
were sought from supplementary sources: 


In this district (a former village) there are enough votes to elect four 
assemblymen but only three were able to win in the last election. There 
| are so many votes here that some of them are apt to be taken away to- 


other places. But I was able to get many votes through my relatives in 
i other places. 


Other local politicians reported similar patterns. One Atsugi assembly- 
man depended partly upon the support of the hamlet where he lived but 
gained votes both from relatives and from people at his former place of 
work, a small company which employed people from all over Atsugi city. 
Similarly, an exprefectural civil servant said that he had gotten supplemen- 
tary support from his former co-workers, while a retired school teacher be- 
lieved that his local support was supplemented by votes from former col- 
leagues throughout the city 

Geographical patterns may play some role in the mobilization of support 
feom rural communities, particularly when larger areas are involved than 
was formerly the case. Existing support patterns also may have some stabil- 
ity which makes the mobilization of some communities by new candidates 
difficult. Both of these considerations are reflected in the following comments 
of a successful candidate in the 1963 Atsugi City Assembly election: 

"Since this area became a part of Atsugi City nine years ago, no can- 

didate has been successfully elected, although there had been a can- : 
e 
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didate from here in one election. The unity of our village was a problem 
at that time, as it is strip-shaped and it is not easy to get united support. 
_. . When I decided to run, most of the votes here had already been 
promised to candidates from other places as a result of their efforts 
here. It was decided that it would be best to try to get only half of the 
votes here, that is, about four hundred votes, but it was necessary to 
have at least seven hundred votes to be elected. So I decided to get the 
remainder of the necessary votes from other districts. Since I had been 
a monitor in the agricultural school I had known many people then. Be- 
fore the election I went around to each of my schoolmates in the city 
and told them of my intention to run in the election. I wanted to get at 
least fifty votes from each of the seven villages and one town which had 
been joined to form Atsugi City. 


åt least three kinds of relationships between assembly candidates and 
their community bases could be identified in Atsugi. In one pattern, en- 
dorsements by community influentials took the form of a ratification of the 
already established influence of the candidate. Influence appeared to be de- 
rived from the candidates’ economic position in the community, or from 
the fact that they were the “traditional” candidates from the area. In a 
second pattern, the candidate himself or a coterie of supporters attempted 
to organize a community in support of. the candidate in the absence of an 
endorsement from hamlet and other leaders. In a third type of situation, 
community influentials themselves selected and sponsored a candidate. The 
candidates’ support in such situations depended upon the influentials’ pres- 
tige in their communities. In one such case a farmer of acceptable personal- 
ity, who had been a successful long-distance runner in his youth, was run 
by the leaders of a hamlet on the assumption that the support gained from 
the community would be supplemented by votes from outside on the basis 
of his reputation. 

Several local assemblymen in Atsugi had personal followings which were 
not confined to a particular territorial base. One successful candidate 
stressed the fact that those who voted for him were “like-minded” people 
who approved of his policies or political style. Informants concurred in his 
self-evaluation. The candidate was known as something of an eccentric in 
the political world of Atsugi City for, among other things, his often oblique 
outspokenness in the city assembly. Whether his evaluation of the character 
of his support was valid in all cases was impossible to assess, but his can- 
didacies were successful without the unified support of a hamlet or other 
community. Outspokenness itself may be seen as a desirable quality by 
some, particularly if it is associated (correctly or not) with effectiveness in 
local politics. 


‘The interviews show clearly that some hamlet and cify block leaders as well were 
reluctant to make endorsements because they felt that members of a community were 
divided in their support. Either their respect for community opinions was great, or else 
they did not wish to jeopardize their own position by taking a posture which could lead 
to riticism or open dissension. r 
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One Atsugi assemblyman gained support iņ both the small town and 
rural sectors on the basis of personal relationships centering upon a core of 
supporters who were his employees or otherwise dependent upon him in 
business relationships. He was the owner of a prosperous gravel extraction 
company, and, as is common in the construction industry, strong ties of 
loyalty and dependence characterized his relations with his employees.® 
Mobilization of support on the basis of personal followings without regard 
to territorial considerations is more appropriate to the expanded constitu- 
ency of an amalgamated city like Atsugi where votes are often sought on a 
wider basis than community. Such patterns were not as likely to be found 
in the smaller village constituencies before amalgamation, although they 
may have appeared in small town elections where community bases were 
likely to have been less important. 

The members of the Atsugi City Assembly from the small commercfal 
town of Atsugi (formerly Atsugi Machi) did in fact place somewhat less 
emphasis upon community bases of support than did the majority of their 
colleagues from rural hamlets 
their neighbors and residents of the town blocks where they lived, but cau- 
tioned that these constituencies 
fied bases and mentioned alter 


Two assemblymen from this area, one an official in the local Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry (Shokokaigisho), noted that business relationships 
were Critical to their electoral strength, while a third candidate cited the fol- 
lowers of a national politician as forming a major bloc in his support base. 
He had been a long time protégé (kobun) and local organizer for this Diet 
member, and had been helped by him in his business career. The national 


and support in Atsugi. 


Still another support pattern was manifested in the rural city. One mem- 
ber of the city assembly, a woman, was president of the city’s Women’s Club 
(Fujinkai) and had achieved some local prominence in the past as an off- 
cial of the prefectural federation of Women’s Clubs. Her support, she said, 
and informants supported her perceptions, came from members of the club 


scattered throughout the small town and rural parts of the city, although 
the club did not make a formal recommendation.® 


A ee 


“The assemblyman himself did not mention these relationships, but informants char- 
acterized them in ways which conform to the paternal figure-protégé patterns discussed 


in John Bennet and Iwao Ishino, Paternalism in the Japanese Economy (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1963) . 


“Another female member of the assemb] 
the basis of her affiliation with 
to inéormants. 


rganizations such as the Chamber of Commerce and Industry, the Agricultural Co- 
operatives and, of course, the Women’s Club, did not make formal endorsements of @an- 
lidates in Atsugi elections, and some of their officfals disavowed interest in local elec- 

e tions. Yet the prestige of officials positions was communicated by informal channels and 


y gained support from throughout the city on 
welfare organizations and because of her sex, according 


oN. 
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Of the twenty-five members of the Atsugi City Assembly in 1963, those 
who relied solely. on areal or community bases were in the minority. Those 
who depended partially or entirely on personal relationships included seven 
who were said to gain support from business ties, five who utilized contacts 
acquired through specialized work in organizations or activities related to 
school affairs, two who gained support from the contacts of their employees, 
two who sought support from among their former co-workers in govern- 
ment and private enterprise, one who depended upon kinship relationships 
and one who depended upon acquaintances. Atsugi may differ from rural 
constituencies in more remote areas where community ties may be of greater 
importance (and commuting to work outside the hamlets or local com- 
munities is less common), but statements by observers in various rural pre- 
fectures suggest that the patterns described here are more common general- 
lyethan before. 

Urban Support Patterns: Support patterns in the city of Yokohama were 
quite different from those in Atsugi, although dependence upon personal 
relationships and informal organization was still emphasized in varying de- 
grees by the assemblymen interviewed. Differences in characteristic social 
patterns and the larger number of votes required for success contributed to 
variations in the nature of support mobilization between a large city and a 
rural district. Whereas successful candidates in Atsugi garnered from be- 
tween 650 and 1,400 votes, successful assemblymen in Yokohama obtained 
between 3,700 and 10,400 votes, with the median pattern being between four 
and six thousand votes. Community bases and intimate personal ties were 
less important in Yokohama because neighborhoods and urban areas were 
seen by assemblymen as being generally heterogeneous in terms of partisan 
and candidate orientations and because close personal ties were not general- 
ly numerous enough to provide by themselves a basis for success at the polls. 
But relations with some area and personal contacts of different kinds were 
still emphasized. The difference was one of degree as well as one of kind. 

Essentially two support patterns were observable in Yokohama, although 
there were variations within these patterns and some admixtures. The two 
most common sources of support were personal support associations (koen- 
kai) and organized groups, particularly labor unions. The former pattern 
was common to Conservative candidates, while the latter was utilized by 
Socialist and Democratic Socialist assemblymen.” 

Support associations are organizations of voters attached in some way 
these organizations were still seen as some kind of support base by both candidates and 
informants. 


"Yokohama had no successful Japan Communist Party assembly member at the time 
of this study, while Komeito candidates were not interviewed, partly because their 
support bases were seen by informants as atypical. As in national elections, Komeito 
candidates were assigned quotas from among the membership of the Soka Gakkai reli- 
gion in different wards. : 

Although party labels were used by some Conservative candidates and all Demo- 
cratic and Socialist candidates in Yokohama, and survey results indicate that attraction 
to,the Socialist parties contributes to many voters’ decisions, the candidates themselves 


emphasized different kinds of orgdhization in characterizing their own mobilization of 
support. . 3d 
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to a particular candidate. They are organized by the candidates and their 
lieutenants and have formal structures. Local influentials play a prominent 
role in some support associations, but ordinary voters are also enrolled. In 
the words of a veteran Yokohama assemblyman: 


© 

My koenkai consists of any people who are eligible to vote. There are 
leaders in each division who plan the group’s activities such as taking 
trips and having meetings. Each member pays dues of one hundred yen 
a month. This is necessary as it is illegal to take trips at a candidate’s 
expense. The koenkai provides an opportunity for people to know each 
other and for fostering friendship between a candidate and his follow- 
ers. This is advantageous at election time. .. . The men who are effective, 
the so-called “boss” type, are elected by the group members as their 
heads... 


Another Conservative politician reports: 


People would not support me unless there was some kind of connection 
between me and them. ...I have a koenkai, a regional organization, 
which has twenty three branches. There are branch chiefs in each place, 
several directors and a central head. The branch chiefs and the group 
heads meet each month, even if there is no election that year. 


Support associations in the city take the place of the informal com- 
munity organizations and personal relationships that mobilize support in the 
countryside. They also at times perform functions in the less intimately 
organized urban setting which are performed by other structures in rural 
areas. These include mutual-assistance and “expressive” activities. Themes 
of mutual self-help and dependence upon a protector common to traditional 
Japanese social patterns are conspicuous in assemblymen’s accounts of the 
activities of their groups:§ 


If there is a funeral in my koenkai, we can help make the expenses 
cheaper for the family. If it is impossible for the family to pay for it, 
the funeral is held at no cost. The people who are in great need among 
the koenkai members can be helped at any time. Members pay dues and 
we help each other. Such a relationship is necessary. 


New groups are made by means of setting up a cooperative lottery and 
e financing association (mujin). Twelve persons in a group, for example, 
pay one thousand yen a month, a lottery is held, and each one of the 
twelve has a chance to have twelve thousand yen at least once a year. 
... Every year we also have a bus trip, using about ten buses. We go to 


"One is reminded here of Robert Merton’s distinction between manifest and latent 
functfons of American urban political machines. See Robert Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1949), especially pp. 76-78. Certain similari- 
ties between the Japanese and some past American urban patterns are in fact notablee 


ae 
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Doryozan (a temple), which has a meeting place for about five hundred 
epeople, and have dinner ‘together, and sometimes we stay overnight. 

Other times we go to Heiwajima (a middle class restaurant district in 

Tokyo) where there is a room which holds one thousand people. 


Most Conservative candidates felt that they could not win without an or- 
ganized base of the kind described. They reported that most city blocks or 
neighborhood associations (chokat) did not endorse candidates as do rural 
communities, due to the political heterogeneity of. their resident members. 
Although several Conservative assemblymen were PTA officials, the PTA 
was not generally seen as a primary source of votes. Women’s groups were 
likewise not seen as taking a formal or informal role in endorsements or 
structuring support. Most Conservative assemblymen, however, held many 
group offices. 

The emphasis placed by Conservative candidates on developing a stable 
base. of support points to the critical role which organization and personal 
contacts play even in urban local politics in Japan. In contrast to rural 
areas, where relationships and social structures which exist for other pur- 
poses are activated at election time to mobilize support, urban patterns— 
at least in the case of Conservative candidacies—are somewhat more spe- 
cialized, at least in terms of the main purpose behind their organization.’ 

Socialist and Democratic Socialist candidates sought support by other 
means, but personal contacts still played some role. Several candidates from 
both Socialist parties were affiliated with unions, and union endorsements 
of particular candidates were common. But because members of specific 
unions lived in different wards and Yokohama city assembly constituencies 
are based on wards, division of a particular union’s membership into quotas 
assigned to candidates in each ward was common. Union support was at 
times augmented by personal relationships and reputations. One Minami 
Ward Socialist assemblyman reported: 


For twenty years I have been a member of the Socialist Party. I was a 
member of the labor union of the Ministry of Postal Services and had 
connections in the past with the Kokusai Jiyu Roren where I was chair- 
man of the Kanagawa prefectural committee for six years. I have no 


Note, however, that the organization of support by koenkat is more commonly found 
in the older downtown districts than in white collar or “new” middle class residential 
districts. Residents of the downtown districts have often lived there longer and there- 
fore are presumably more integrated into local social patterns; also, more residents gf 
downtown areas work in the area where they live than is the case elsewhere in the city. 
This contributes to their accessibility for organization and to a greater commitment to 
local problems for which representation is sought. Income levels are generally lower 
in such districts, so the mutual help activities and paternalistic character of some 
koenkai are also more relevant to personal needs. There may also be differences in 
style or subculture which contribute to the prevalence of these organizational patterns 
in such districts. Several politicians remarked that residents of white collar districts did 
not respond to organizational efforts emphasizing the more traditional values .or Social 
patterns inherent in koenkai activities and functions. 
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koenkai, but some people support’ me. ... . I place a major emphasis 
upon my local area (jimoto), but both the communications’ and teache 
ers’ unions support me. ... One-third of my support comes from the 
unions, one third comes from acquaintances and one ‘third comes from 
unattached votes. 


. is i P 
A Democratic Socialist made the following comments: 


Being a large enterprise, the ..................... company and its labor union 
thought it might be to their benefit to have an assemblyman from the 
company and the union. The labor union thought it might be a good 
idea to have an assemblyman in order to solve the problems which came 
up between the company and the union... . The people of my local area 
thought it was necessary for the development of their district to have 
a candidate stand in the place of the late Assembly Chairman who was 2 
from here. The block associations (chokai) supported me because I am 


one of their consultants. As I am head of the ........ primary 
school PTA, its members supported me although the PTA as an organi- 
zation cannot participate in political activity. ...I also have a koenkai 


which consists of my supporters who anticipate that I will represent the - 
blocks and the people here. . . . There are also floating votes from people 
who are not interested in politics. Out of my total of about six thousand 
votes, I must get four thousand votes from my organized base and the 
rest from floating votes. 

Techniques of Support Mobilization: Various things are done within the 
contours of different patterns of support in order to solicit or maintain the 
loyalty of voters and influentials. These include representation, services to 
individuals, generosity or repayment of obligations in the form of gifts, sub- 
sidized social activities or payments of money, and manifestation of ac- 


ceptable personal characteristics. There are variations in regard to both | 
what is done and how things are done according to differences between 


urban-rural constituencies, individual candidates, and old and new can- 
didates. 

Representation, as Heinz Eulau has observed, may vary in terms of both 
focus or object, and style, or the way in which people are represented.1° 
Here, focus will be emphasized. In J apanese local politics, community, or 
the more vaguely defined jimoto (local area, often that of a candidate’s 
residence, or perhaps a de facto constituency), is probably the most com- 
monly perceived focus of representational activities. This is because local 
politics generally deals with problems which are appropriate to the needs 
of particular areas for roads, sanitation facilities and the like, and because 
the community is often the most meaningful focus of local leaders and voters’ 
politically relevant interests and loyalties, even though community support 





“Heinz Eulau et al., “The Role of the Representative: Some Empirical Observations 
on tle Theory of Edmund Burke,” The American Political Science Review, Vol. LIII, 
No. 3 (September 1959), especially pp, 744-45. 
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bases appear to be of declining importance in the newly amalgamated areas. 
Thiwis less true in the city than in the country, however, and there are ap- 
parently differences in the content or meaning of jimoto in the different 
areas and among different assemblymen. 

Given this general emphasis upon representation of areal constituencies, 
one type of focus can be identified which may be more traditional than 
others. It involves emphasis upon the representation of the collective needs 
of the residents of a particular community. In idealized terms, individual 
interests and requests may be seen as improper, and assemblymen see them- 
selves as representing only collectivities, even when requests for individual 
services are sometimes made and heeded.1! Such a posture is favored by 
the relative homogeneity of interest found within rural communities. Even 
if some residents gain more than others from a road or irrigation project, 
the potential for satisfaction of collective interests is greater than in urban 
areas where many more people work outside the confines of the neighbor- 
hood and where more marked occupational differentiation contributes to a 
greater heterogeneity of needs. The prevalence of some kinds of coopera- 
tive activities in rural communities, although perhaps declining, also may 
be assumed to contribute to a sense of community interest, and this may 
be supplemented by traditional values favoring intracollective harmony. 

This kind of focus is reported outside rural areas, but where social pat- 
terns are characterized by greater heterogeneity and support bases are less 
often identified with a particular community, acceptance of both the legit- 
imacy of individual requests and the need to pay attention to them increases. 
Here, representation takes on more of the character of providing services 
to individuals. In former Atsugi town, for example, an assemblyman re- 
ported that he was often asked to use his connections with a national politi- 
cian to help sons of supporters gain admission to universities in Tokyo. In 


* the city these patterns were especially conspicuous. Although jimoto rep- 


resentation was often mentioned by Yokohama politicians, it is quite evi- 
dent that individual requests and services were equally or more important. 
The following comments, one from a Socialist assemblyman and the second 
from a Conservative politician, illustrate these emphases: 


Common people bring their requests to me. There are few requests from 
the union. Sometimes I am asked to be a go-between (nakodo) for a 
couple who wish to marry, or I may be asked to help out in the case of 
a pending divorce. Sometimes J must go to the police station to help 


. œ A P oa oe 
someone who is in trouble or in jail. .. . People come from my jimoto, 
too. 


I have at least ten visitors at my home every day between the hours of 
6:30 and 8:30 in the morning. This practice brings results at election 


Thus, a rural assemblyman reports: “The hamlet headmen ask for things fot the 


sake of the group, but not for their personal interests. As a rule, we don’t like to con- 
sider the interests of individuals.” 
e 
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time. I meet about three new people each day, and this may amount to 

around one thousand new people each year.-In addition to the number 

of votes I already have, this means I can get four thousand new votes 

between elections, as elections are held every four years. I don’t have 

to spend money to get elected. .. . But I still get a great number of votes 

from my jimoto. 
. © 

Even though labor unions play a central role in the mobilization of sup- 
port for some candidates, and many politicians had connections with vari- 
` ous groupings, organized groups were not generally seen as representational 
foci. There could be several reasons for these perceptions by the assembly- 
men who were interviewed. Areal foci may have been seen as more legiti- 
mate, group officials may have made requests that were seen as coming 
from individuals, or local political processes may decide little that is rele- 
vant to some groups’ interests. Perhaps the diffusion of responsibility ebe- 
tween different levels of government is such that many groups’ interests do 
not lie primarily within the jurisdiction of local bodies. In some cases, the 
groups themselves may define their interests in such a way that a different 
political arena is a more logical focus for their activities; labor unions are 
a case in point. 

In addition to representing their constituencies and performing services 
for individual voters, many candidates spend considerable sums of money in 
mobilizing support and votes. Money is of course used for paying for what 
might be deemed normal expenses of campaigns—providing for posters, 
sound trucks, expenses for meeting halls and the like. But money is also 
used in direct relationships with voters when gifts are given, trips are fi- 
nanced and welfare assistance is provided. The way in which money is spent, 
however, requires some explanation, and there is substantial variation in 
the amounts spent and in the ways in which the money is used. 

New candidates reportedly spend more money than established politicians, 
and well-known politicians may spend less than others, according to several 
accounts of which the following are representative: 


Upon the occasion of my first candidacy I sent sake and this kind of 
thing to assure them of my name. By the time of the second and third 
elections I had made efforts to do what people had requested in regard 
to road improvements and so on... . Now it is easy to get most people’s 
support using very little money. In addition to spending about 500,000 
yen at election time, I spend money normally only for funerals or visits 
to the sick. 


don’t spend much money. Each person has a different problem, though. 
*For example, Assemblyman ............ campaigned without any ex- 
perience of having done any social work for his jiban, so everyone says 


I 
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that he spent a great deal of money. It is rumored that one person spent 
$500,000 yen in the last election, but 300,000 to 500,000 is the average 
here, although 300,000 is the legal limit. . . . The amount has increased 
here recently because new, inexperienced candidates have spent a great 
deal to get elected and this has stimulated other candidates who could 
have won on the basis of their eareer or personality without spending so 
much. 


Both the way in which money is spent and the timing of expenditures de- 
pend to some degree upon the characteristics of the support bases of differ- 
ent candidates. Candidates who have support organizations emphasize their 
expenditures between elections and some say that very little is spent at elec- 
tion time. Candidates in rural areas appeared to concentrate their expendi- 

e tures at election time more than otherwise, although several reported taking 
constituents on bus trips or making small gifts of money at times of weddings 
or funerals. There are some obvious reasons for these differences. Support 
associations are organized on a long-term basis for the simple reason that 
there are many people involved, the election period is too short a time to 
cover the necessary ground, and stable relationships which are not provided 
by informal social institutions are sought. It may also be more profitable 
to spend money between elections on a loyal core of supporters than to 
spread the money widely at election time, while the distribution of presents 
in the larger urban districts at election time might by itself be difficult. In 
rural areas, where support bases are organized in different ways, there is 
also less need for candidates to take the initiative between elections. 


There is certainly an element of opportunism on the part of both can- 
didates and voters in these uses of money. But there are Japanese social 
patterns which underlie these practices, providing motivations and expecta- 
tions which extend their implications beyond the area of simple manipula- 
tion and opportunism. The most common explanation of the prevalence of 
gift-giving in Japanese elections has been that presents or money are ex- 
changed for the favor of a vote, and Japanese social practices do call for 
reciprocation of some kind when favors are granted. But people of superior 
status or wealth are also expected in some context to be generous with their 
resources, and such expectations certainly motivate both candidates and 
their followers. As a Yokohama assemblyman noted, “It is important to be 
generous with one’s money in society, maybe.” Either this consideration or 

e the feeling that he had to do something in exchange for the favor of their, 
votes motivated the Atsugi assemblyman who gave presents of sake to his 
constituents to “assure his name.” 


Money is used at times in ways which might best be described as ritualized 
attentions. Envelopes containing money are sent on the occasion of wed- 
dings and funerals, presents or greeting cards are sent at New Year’s,or 
during the midsummer gift exchange period, and donations are made“at the 
time of shrine festivals. A Yokohama resident remarked that he didn’t ap- 


» 
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prove of these practices, but that in his opinion people would feel that the 
candidates had forgotten them unless they did things of.this kind. Afid as 
has been remarked earlier, people are apparently flattered to be remembered. 

Leadership Styles: Several types of local assemblymen can be identified 
on the basis of their respective postures toward their constituencies and the 
ways in which they express themselves abot the functions of their position. 
To begin with, a broad differentiation between types of assemblymen can 
be made on the basis of whether the relationship between an assemblyman 
and his constituency is relatively more hierarchical or egalitarian. Although 
direct questions could not be used here, the content of interview responses 
suggested that some assemblymen tended more than others to see themselves 
as independent in their decisions, to feel that ordinary people lacked interest 
and understanding (and therefore had to be led) and that petitioners ap- 
proached them from a humble posture. These assemblymen, who may be 
called superiors, were found more often in rural than in urban constitu- 
encies, but there were also several persons of this type in Yokohama. 

There were at least three distinguishable types of superiors. They could 
be identified as paternals, bosses and influentials, depending upon the nature 
of the respective postures and the content of opinions. It should be em- 
phasized that these are “ideal” types and that in the case of most of the 
categories some assemblymen could be found who displayed the appropri- 
ate characteristics in relatively pure form while there were also some in- 
dividuals whose positions suggested admixtures of different types. 

Paternal leaders were perhaps the easiest to identify in terms of the con- 
tent of their opinions and perceptions. A common characteristic of assembly- 
men in this category was their perception that their support was based upon 
voters’ recognition and understanding of their character. They emphasized 
the fact that it was not necessary to campaign in elections because their 
personal qualities were well known, although some in fact did campaign 
openly. They tended to see themselves as possessing qualities of fairness or 
selflessness which in themselves legitimized their occupying positions of re- 
sponsibility and authority. 

More than others, paternals also emphasized the duties of leadership. As- 
semblymen, in their eyes, should represent their constituency without hav- 
ing to be asked for things. Representation was not seen as a way of getting 
votes but as an appropriate posture for assemblymen to maintain, and seek- 
ing support by any means was seen as undesirable. Paternal leadership also 
énvolved setting examples of proper behavior. Sometimes, they said, they 
urged ordinary people to be good citizens or, more curiously perhaps, to be 
more democratic.!* Paternals were generally more preoccupied with edu- 
cational problems than were other assemblymen, and several endorsed the 
character-molding (hitozukuri) policies of the late Premier Hayato Ikeda. 


— 0 
*8Such replies are of course explainable to some degree by the urge to please or con- 
form to the anticipated opinions of the interviewer, who was an American, ° 
® 
® 
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When queried about their reasons for becoming assemblymen, paternals 
emphasized the value of service to one’s community, and one assemblyman 
felt that only he could have properly performed such a role in his com- 
munity. The interests of the community, or a group, as a collectivity were 
the only ones which were seen as legitimate, while representation of in- 
dividual interests was seen as undesirable. In their public behavior, as ob- 
served in assembly meetings, paternals adopted a posture of quiet dignity 
in contrast with the outspokenness of some other assemblymen. 

Paternals were found among assemblymen elected from rural communi- 
ties, hamlets or former villages, and from groups, such as the Women’s Club 
in Atsugi. In Yokohama, some senior assemblymen showed some of the 
postures appropriate to this style. Some of them, but not all, were well-to-do 
and of apparent influence in their districts. Longevity in the assembly or 
in public positions (such as village headships before amalgamation) was 
also common among paternals. It appears that they, more than some others, 
came from long-established influential families, but this was not established 
conclusively. Some of the attitudes professed would seem appropriate to 
assemblymen who had a particularly stable support base in places where 
interests were homogeneous, but not all who were in these circumstances 
manifested such a position with clarity. 

A very different kind of posture was taken by the one Atsugi assembly- 
men who had a personal following of protégés or kobun. We will identify 
him as a boss. He did show the characteristics of a superior by emphasizing 
his independence of thought, his frankness and outspokenness, and by fre- 
quently lecturing ordinary people when they disagreed with him or were 
“deficient in understanding.” But he also had some distinguishing char- 
acteristics and opinions. He saw himself as the champion of poorer people 
who depended upon him, and both his style in interviews and in the assem- 
bly was one of brash and outspoken independence. A high degree of swag- 
ger and individualism characterized his behavior and in the assembly he 
made rather flamboyant criticisms of other assemblymen and the city ad- 
ministration, in contrast to the quiet and dignified behavior of most as- 
semblymen. He also saw an element of conflict in politics between in- 
dividuals and between groups, which was markedly distinguished from the 
views of paternals, who emphasized homogeneity, unity of opinion and 
harmony. The boss saw the assembly as a place of petty rivalries between 
“dreary old men” whom he didn’t particularly like and toward whom he 
didn’t feel any compunctions about showing his feelings. At times he red» 
culed the positions of others and showed a highly individualistic disdain 
for parliamentary rules and procedures.** 

A third type of superior manifested the qualities of independence and 


18When not recognized by the assembly speaker, for exatnple, he simply shouted down 
whomever had been recognized. In one instance when a dispute over recognition frose 


and he was addressed as “Number .......... .” the practice in the assembly, he blustered: 
“I qm not Number ............ ; I am Bii 
ia a a a a e 
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pessimism about voters’ capabilities and interest in politics common to this 
general category, but showed none of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the paternals and the boss. The third type displayed neither the expressed 
attachment to traditional values nor the brash individualism of the others, 
but clearly differentiated themselves from, assemblymen who took a more 
egalitarian posture toward their constituencies and ordinary voters. The 
members of this group, who might be simply termed influentials, were 
generally more well-to-do than their neighbors and some of them had been 
in the assembly for several terms. Some of the assemblymen in this cate- 
gory were more outspoken than the paternals in their assembly styles. Some 
of them came from families lacking a tradition of wealth in local relative 
terms, so that their influence may have been more achieved than ascribed, 
in contrast to the influence of some paternals. 

Several assemblymen manifested a more egalitarian style in attitude*and 
posture when contrasted with the assemblymen identified here as superiors. 
They did not emphasize the role of leadership and tended to see ordinary 
people in a less pessimistic light than did superiors, although they some- 
times lamented the apathy of many voters. In their discussion of their ef- 
forts at mobilization of support they clearly indicated their dependence 
upon the votes of supporters, and they reported that they placed emphasis 
upon representation and services as mechanisms for gaining votes. They 
tended more than superiors to report that they took petitions from their 
constituencies to city administrators without deciding independently whether 
they were appropriate or not, and they emphasized that they always tried 
to do their best to see that what was requested by constituents was grauited. 
In contrast to paternals, who felt that an assemblyman should know what 
his district needed without being petitioned, they reported receiving many 
petitions and requests from their constituents. They sometimes described 
their meetings with constituents and community leaders as “consultations” 
and did not suggest that people came to them manifesting a humble posture. 

Those in this category might best be described as caretakers.14 More than 
anything else, it should be emphasized that caretakers asked constituents 
for their votes and clearly saw themselves as doing things for the constitu- 
ents to receive the votes. Thus they stressed their activities between elections 
and at election time more than superiors and particularly paternals. The 
latter, especially, reported that they did little to seek support, while some 
caretakers said that their election campaigns were continuous. Some said 
they began seeking support for the election four years hence the day after 
they were elected. 

Caretakers sometimes emphasized the idea that a bond of trust must exist 
between constituents and assemblymen and described their activities as seek- 
ing such a relationship. They tended, among other things, to stress their ac- 
complishments in office in their campaign speeches and other appearances 
more than did influentials, paternals and the boss. Perhaps this is more 
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"I am indebted to Professor Jun'ichi Kyogoku of Tokyo University for this term and 
also for suggesting the importance of styles in Japanese leadership behavior. 
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appropriate to urban than rural politics, since in the countryside different 
value and informal communications make such postures unnecessary OF 
inappropriate. Caretakers were in fact found more in Yokohama than in 
Atsugi, but the category was not exclusively urban. New candidates in At- 
sugi and candidates who were not identifiable as established influentials in 
their districts also manifested caretakers’ characteristics. The caretaker 
style suggests a greater vulnerability than do the various superiors’ postures, 
and this vulnerability may relate either to newness, the character of con- 
stituency social patterns, or the individual candidates’ dependence upon 
others. Interestingly, an Atsugi assemblyman who was said to owe his sup- 
port to an oligarchy of community leaders showed several of the traits at- 
tributed to caretakers. In urban Yokohama, however, several established 
and apparently influential assemblymen still manifested these characteristics, 
along with candidates who were not as well established. 

Conclusions: Some relationships can be seen between support mobilization 
patterns and techniques and leadership styles, although the qualitative na- 
ture of the analysis should be kept in mind. Paternals were found more in 
areas where community or group support was stabilized and electoral ac- 
tivity, either at election time or between elections, was minimal. Influentials 
were seen in contexts in which electoral activity received somewhat more 
emphasis, although the differences between their districts and those of 
paternals were not very great. Caretakers, on the other hand, were most 
commonly observed in districts where electoral activity was greatest and 
community support was uncommon, although there were some examples 
of caretakers who had relatively stable support bases. Future research in 
this area could investigate the degree of interdependence between the differ- 
ent factors by examining these relationships in other places. 

Observers of Japanese politics frequently address themselves to the ques- 
tion of democracy and how democratic or undemocratic Japanese political 
patterns may be. Sometimes the institutional components and procedures 
of Western democracy are used as standards against which Japanese per- 
formance is measured. The conclusions are not always optimistic. Although 
evaluation of the degree of responsibility inherent in the performance and 
actions of individual ‘assemblymen interviewed is beyond the scope of this 
article, the potential for responsibility in the self-defined postures of, for 
example, both paternals and caretakers is marked and should not be ignored. 
It would be appropriate that future studies recognize the democratic po- 
tentialities of the Japanese patterns and seek definitions of performance 
more consonant with Japanese practices. It is possible that research in place8 
other than Yokohama and Atsugi may afford less optimistic perspectives, 
but the implications of Japanese behavioral patterns and practices should 
be evaluated within their cultural and societal context with less regard for 
ns may prove to be alien and inadaptable conceptualizations and stand- 
ards. ° 
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NATIONAL INTEGRATION ‘AND — : 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN PAKISTAN E 


TALUKDER MANIRUZZAMAN 





The central problem of political development in the emerging 
countries of Asia and Africa is suggested in the title of a recent book by the 
“Chicago group” of writers on developing nations: Old Societies and New 
States.1 The developing countries of Asia and Africa represent traditional so- 
cieties which are characterized by vertical and horizontal cleavages. Om the 
vertical level, there is a gap between the Westernized, modern elite and the 
illiterate mass, between the rich and the poor. On the horizontal level, there is 
a cleavage between different ethnic, linguistic and regional groups. The na- 
tionalism which swept these countries during the last days of colonial rule 
was superficial—a product of the psychological response to the impact of 
the West and the demand for independence from colonial control. 

As Rupert Emerson has stated it, these countries “are not yet nations in 
being but only in hope.” Once independence is achieved, the emotional 
fervor generated by the independence movement is soon replaced by a 
somber mood in the face of difficulties in the prosaic task of nation-building. 
Diverse ideologies—e.g., Socialism, Communism, religious revivalism, 
Western liberalism—claim the loyalty of the politically relevant section of 
the people of the new states. Because of discrepancies in the socialization 
process, the Western educated fail to solve their identity problem at the 
personal level and develop a deep sense of distrust of each other. In their 
mutual distrust and in their failure to commit themselves totally to any 
particular ideology, they find an escape in playing up regional issues and 
catering to local prejudices. For obvious practical reasons—limited re- 
sources, paucity of technical personnel and the like—the high degree of ex- 
pectation raised during the days of the political fantasy of the independence 
movement cannot generally be matched by government output. The frustra- 
tion-aggression complex thus generated helps populist regional movements 
to arise. The vertical gap between the educated and the illiterate, the rich 
and the poor, is blurred by parochial feelings, and horizontal cleavages ° 
along ethnic, linguistic and regional lines become all the more pronounced. 


1C. Greetz, Old Societies and New States (London: Free Press, 1963). 
RT e From Empire to Nations (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
, p. 94. 
See L. W. Pye, Politics, Personality and Nation-Building (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, paperback, 1966), pp. 44-48. 
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The new states, therefore, face the prospect of balkanization soon after the 
achiefement of independence. 

From the point of view of development in a democratic direction, the 
problem is not to eradicate regionalism altogether but to undercut it to 
manageable proportions. A low tension level of regionalism helps develop 
a mixed political culture which, ¢ccording to Almond and Verba, buttresses 
a democratic polity. To undercut regional forces, two things are needed: 
First, explicit doctrines and formulas must be developed for the allocation 
of political power and economic resources among the contending regions, 
and adequate institutions must be developed for implementing these doc- 
trines and formulas. If the formulas and institutions are accepted by the 
people of the major regions, the forces of regionalism will gradually lose 
their sharpness. Second, and much more complex, is the necessity for de- 
veloping a cluster of shared attitudes, beliefs and political orientation for 
the politically relevant section of the people. The development of these over- 
arching political values will help solve solidarity and identity problems of 
the citizens and bring about the psychological and emotional integration of 
the nations. Thus, political development in the new states is based on na- 
tional integration as a two-dimensional problem, i.e., the resolution of re- 
gional cleavages and the creation of an over-arching set of political values. 
How the efforts to solve this twofold problem have proceeded in tandem in 
Pakistan is discussed in the rest of this paper. 


From the point of view of developing integrative formulas and an ideo- 
logical consensus, the years before the revolution (October, 1958) in Pakis- 
tan were not entirely fruitless. Because of the strategical reason for main- 
taining unity among the rank and file of the Muslim community of the 
Indo-Pak subcontinent and because of the lack of time and intellectual re- 
sources, the leaders of the Muslim League (the party instrumental in the 
formation of Pakistan) avoided all discussions about program and policies.’ 
After Pakistan had been formed, regional forces and diverse ideological 
groups emerged. The successive Reports of the Basic Principles Committee 
represented the attempts by the first Constituent Assembly to resolve the 
regional and ideological conflicts. The rigid stands taken by contending 
groups immobilized the political process and led to the dissolution of the 
first Constituent Assembly. However, the dissolution brought home to the 
political leaders the fact that compromise, resilience and reconciliation 


ee n 
1G. A. Almond and S. Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1963), p. 31. 

5See Quaid-I-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s speech in Jamil-ud-din Ahmed (ed.), 
Recent Speeches and Writings of Mr. Jinnah, Vol. I! (Lahore: Mohammad Ashraf, 
1967), p. 393. 

"For a detailed discussion of the formulas presented by the Basic Principles Commit- 
tee, see Chapter IV, “Pakistan (1947-1954) : Quest for ideological censensus and reselu- 
tion of regional cleavages,” in T. Maniruzzaman, Political Development in Pakistan, 
1955-58 (Ph.D. Thesis, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 1966), pp. 78-99. 
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would be necessary if integrative institutions were to be built. 

The building of integrative institutions moved swiftly from October? 1954 
to March, 1956. A new formula for the resolution of regional cleavages was 
presented to the people. It included the following principles: integration 
of West Pakistan into one province; parity between East and West Pakistan 
in all spheres; autonomy for the two wings; and recognition of both Ben- 
gali and Urdu as the state languages of Pakistan. As for the ideological con- 
troversies, a general agreement was reached that Pakistan would adhere to 
Islamic ideology, with the final decision on disputed points in the ideology 
to be made by the representatives of the people, that is, by the members of 
the National Assembly.’ The principles of integration were incorporated in 
the Constitution of 1956, and the way was paved for national integration in 
Pakistan. However, because of President Mirza’s constant plotting against 
constitutional government and the inordinate delay in the general elections, 
political rot set in in September and October of 1958 and the Army inter- 
vened. 


General Ayub sent the politicians packing but retained the integrative 
formulas developed by them. Soon after General Ayub assumed full power, 
some elements in West Pakistan clamored for the introduction of Urdu as 
the only state language. But General Ayub declared unequivocally that con- 
troversies over state language, One-Unit in West Pakistan and parity be- 
tween the two wings would not be reopened.® He went even further than the 
politicians: The constitution he promulgated in 1962 made it obligatory 
on the part of the central government to remove disparities in per capita in- 
come between the two wings of the country. 

President Ayub brought a constructive problem-solving approach to the 
political arena, launching what has been termed in current political science 
parlance the “mobilization process.” He tried to channel the energies of the 
people toward the single goal of economic development, and attempted to 
integrate the nation by creating confidence among the people about the des- 
tiny of Pakistan through maximizing the rate of economic growth. The or- 
ganizational weapon Ayub used for the mobilization process was the civil 
service. The troops were withdrawn within a month after the revolution in 
October 1958. Ayub did not join any political party nor did he make any 
attempt to create an all-powerful single mass party to mobilize popular sup- 
port for development work. The new regime reorganized and streamlined 
fhe administrative machinery. The Planning Commission was strengthened 
and given a central position in the economic decision-making of the country. 
The Annual Development Programme within the framework of the Five 
Year Plan, formulated entirely by the Planning Commission, was trans- 


“For a detailed discussion about how these principles were thrashed out, see Chapter 
V, “Integration of West Pakistan and the constitutional formula of 1956: Resolution of 
regional and ideological cleavages,” ibid., pp. 101-126. 

“See The Pakistan Observer (Dacca), Oct. 24, 1968, and Jan. 7, 1959. 
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lated substantially into the annual budgets. The program was implemented 
by thg civil service through its various departments and public corpora- 
tions.? To ensure popular participation in the program of rural reconstruc- 
tion, the system of Basic Democracies was launched. Through this system, 
the local peoples’ representatives were brought to assist the officials in de- 
velopment works at the various levels of administration. 

The concerted efforts at economic development by the Ayub regime were 
notably successful. For about a decade during the parliamentary regime, 
the Pakistan economy as a whole had been stagnant. “Gross national product 
per capita stayed at the same low level throughout the period. In East Pakis- 
tan it even declined. Neither in East Pakistan nor in West Pakistan did the 
output in agriculture keep pace with the population growth.”?° But during 
the period from 1959-60 to 1963-64, the average increase in GNP was 5.3% 
per year, which was twice the rate of increase in population. Per capita 
gros% income at constant prices was about Rs. 318.00 in 1959-60, rising to 
Rs. 353.00 by 1963-64. By province, the gross provincial product of East 
Pakistan during these years rose at an average compound rate of 5.8% 
as against 4.9% in West Pakistan. The sectoral compound rate of growth 
in East Pakistan stood at 4.3% in agriculture, 10.7% in manufacturing and 
7.8% in other sectors. The corresponding rates in West Pakistan were 3.0, 
7.5 and 6.8% respectively. These figures are given in the Report of the 

' National Income Commission, which consisted of some of the more vocal 
economists of East Pakistan. The Commission noted, however, that in spite 
of the significant development in East Pakistan, the disparity in regional 
per capita income between East and West Pakistan was still about 30%.** 

Surprisingly enough, President Ayub’s attempt at integrating the nation 
through output functions sharpened East Pakistani regionalism, which is 
now at its zenith. The causes for East Pakistani regionalism re-emerging 
after its temporary disappearance during the period from March 1956 to 
October 1958 seem to be the following: First, the economic development 
in East Pakistan, though significant, failed to match the expectations of the 
people. Constant emphasis on economic development, on the other hand, 
had a secularizing influence on politics. Until recently, the Ayub regime 
did not make conscious attempts at ideological manipulation to create a 
cluster of shared attitudes on the part of the people of both wings of the 
country. As material ends were put forward as the instrumental as well as 
consummate values of the society, disparity between East and West Pakis- 
tan became the focal point of discussion in East Pakistan. A group of econo- 
mists and journalists have been constantly interpreting all industrial and 


"Most of the public corporations in Pakistan are headed by officials of the civil service. 
These officials generally form the majority on the Boards of Directors of the corporations. 

107 M. Khan and A. Bergan, “Measurement of Structural Change in Pakistan Econ- 
omy: A Review of National Income Estimates,” The Pakistan Development Review, VI 
(Karachi: 1966), pp. 178-80. e 

The Pakistan Observer, No. 21, 1964. 
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commercial policies of the Ayub regime as tools for the economic “exploita- 
tion” of East Pakistan by West Pakistan.1* The successful implementation 
of the Second Five Year Plan (1960-65) has increased the number of rising 
industrial entrepreneurs in East Pakistan. Finding competition with West 
Pakistani industrialists too hard, they have been clamoring for more export- 
import licenses, increased quotas of foreign exchange, and decentralization 
of licensing and foreign exchange allocation bodies.13 They are promoting 
regionalism in order to put pressure on the central government. 

The second reason for the rise of East Pakistani regionalism is a genuine 
sense of frustration among the leaders of East Pakistan. In spite of the para- 
phernalia of constitutional government—an indirectly elected president and 
National Assembly—the fact remains that the “ruling class” consists of 
President Ayub and his advisors from the top echelons of the bureaucracy 
and the armed forces. In this ruling class, East Pakistan is hardly repre- e 
sented. During the presidential elections held in January 1965, there was 
enormous popular enthusiasm in East Pakistan for Miss Fatema Jinnah. 
But the members of the electoral college (80,000 “basic democrats” who 
were elected members of the Union Council, the base tier of the Basic 
Democracies, and the main beneficiaries of government patronage) voted 
decisively in favor of President Ayub. The feeling remained in East Pakis- 
tan that President Ayub devised the electoral system to “rob” leaders 
genuinely representative of the peoples’ will 

Dissatisfaction with the central government and the consequent demand 
for provincial autonomy seem almost universal in East Pakistan. However, 
because of ideological and personal reasons, the autonomists in East Pakis- 
tan are divided into various factions. One important group which drama- 
tically took the field in early 1966 was the East Pakistan Awami League 
under the leadership of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. During the war with India 
in September 1965, East Pakistan was completely cut off from West Pakistan. 
The people of East Pakistan felt completely helpless.1* After the cessation of 
hostilities, Rahman—a political entrepreneur par excellence—thought that 
this feeling could be manipulated to spark a political explosion among the 
politically discontented and economically frustrated East Pakistanis. At a 
press conference, he argued: “The question of autonomy appears to be more 
important after the War. Time has come for making East Pakistan self-sufi- 
cient in all respects.”15 He then enunciated a six-point “charter of survival” 
program for East Pakistan which included: (1) reintroduction of a parlia- 
mentary form of government and universal adult franchise; (2) a federal e 


_—____.__. 


12See, for example, a series of articles by Abu Mahmood published in The Pakistan 
Observer in July, 1964. 

*8See the memoranda of the Chittagong, Khulna and Narayanganj Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry, The Pakistan Observer, Jan. 3, Feb. 23, March 16, and July 22, 1963. 

“The headquarters of the army, navy and air force are in West Pakistan. The vast 
majority of the armed forces’ personnel are recruited from West Pakistan and are also 
stationed there. : 

1The Daily Ittefaq (Dacca), Feb. 11, 1966. 
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form of government with only two departments—Defence and Foreign Af- 
fairs to be lodged with the central government and all residual powers to 
reside in the two states—East and West Pakistan; (3) separate currencies 
and state banks for the two states; (4) all heads of taxation to function under 
the states, with the central government dependent on a fixed levy from the 
states; (5) the independence of the two states in international trade; and (6) 
the development of a militia or paramilitary force in East Pakistan.*® 
The six-point program evoked tremendous enthusiasm among the people 
in East Pakistan. Encouraged by popular support, Rahman convened a meet- 
ing of the provincial council of the East Pakistan Awami League to consider 
his program. The program was approved and he was elected president of the 
party (erstwhile he had been the general secretary). Rahman then launched 
` a vigorous mass campaign with a phalanx of organizers from the East Pakis- 
e tan Students’ League, an organization of college and university students long 
affil®ited with the Awami League. The campaign was spectacularly successful. 
The people in all the places he visited thronged in thousands to cheer him 
enthusiastically. For about three months (from mid-February to mid-May, 
1966) the urban centers in East Pakistan seemed to be in the grip of a “mass 
revolution,” and the government finally found it necessary to arrest Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman and his chief lieutenants under the Defence Pakistan Rules. 
But the seething discontent remained. At the call of the Awami League, a 
complete general strike was observed in Dacca on June 7, 1966. The police 
had to open fire on the procession of strikers, and 13 persons were killed. 
In the face of these tough repressive measures, the “six-point revolution” lost 
its momentum, but the smoldering discontent persists. 

The support for the six-point program in East Pakistan comes from a sec- 
tion of the rising Fast Pakistani entrepreneurial class, a major portion of 
the lawyers, students, and petty government officers and teachers. The “six- 
point revolution” is in essence the “revolution of the petty bourgeoisie” of 
East Pakistan, who are disturbed by the competition for “income, safety and 
deference” in the continuously modernizing Pakistani society and are prone 
to place the responsibility for their sense of frustration onto the central gov- 
ernment and West Pakistan. The Awami League leaders in West Pakistan 
have not yet lent support to the six-point program. 

Another important group that is less dramatic in public demonstration but 
more effective in preparing the ground for autonomy is an amorphous con- 
glomeration of “progressives”—left-wing politicians, intellectuals, journal- 
ists and writers. A significant section of the student body belongs to the 
group, and the East Pakistan Students’ Union is affiliated with it. The major- 
ity of the group are activists in, or sympathizers of, the East Pakistan Na- 
tional Awami Party headed by Maulana Bhashani. This group does not 
want to disturb the political status quo at the moment. Their program is long- 


See Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Our charter for survival: Six-point programme 
(Dacca: Pioneer Press, 1966). 
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term. They first want to conquer East Pakistan culturally. They profess and 
preach socialistic ideas. Their publications interpret the origin of Pakistan 
in terms of Muslim bourgeois interests and communalism, deny the Islamic 
basis of Pakistan and even ridicule the idea that Sir Muhammad Iqbal was 
the philosopher behind the idea of Pakistan." The writers and journalists in 
this group prefer sanskritized Bengali and are introducing difficult Bengali 
synonyms for even commonly understood English words like college, pro- 
fessor, school, etc., which have become part and parcel of the Bengali vocabu- 
lary. It has become a fashion with them “to write in the West Bengal col- 
loquial instead of in the lucid simple elegant standard styles, not to speak of 
our own colloquial.”’!* They support the shift in Pakistan’s foreign policy 
toward the communist countries and toward greater cultural contacts with 
them. Glossy magazines from the Soviet Union and China are dumped into 
East Pakistan and sold at cheap rates. These magazines, avidly read by the 
impressionable youth, help the left-wing group’s attempt to conquer *East 
Pakistan culturally. Obviously, if their program of cultural conquest suc- 
ceeds, East Pakistan will automatically be bifurcated. 

On the political front, the East Pakistan National Awami Party does not 
openly support the six-point program of the East Pakistan Awami League. 
Though Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhashani has consistently advocated 
provincial autonomy since 1954, leaving only Defence, Foreign Affairs and 
Currency and Coinage to the central government, he has dismissed the six- 
point program on the ground that it does not include the plank of “anti-im- 
perialism.” Privately, the supporters of the National Awami Party launched 
a whispering campaign against Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his associates, 
branding them as the “puppets of American Imperialism.”!® Paradoxically, 
however, the workers of the National Awami Party have participated in the 
strikes and demonstrations organized by the Awami League. Their contribu- 
tion was significant to the success of the strike in Dacca on June 9, 1966.2° 
It seems that the East Pakistan National Awami Party is following the 
double-faced policy of keeping the “bourgeois government” in good humor 
and simultaneously undercutting it indirectly but effectively. 

The group that wants to counteract the long-term goals of the East Pakistan 
National Awami Party with a different ideological and cultural program is 
the East Pakistani branch of the Jama’at-I-Islami. The Jama’at represents 
a movement to implement Islamic ideology in Pakistan through both totali- 
tarian and democratic methods. Its all-Pakistan chief, Maulana Maudoodi, 
has written about seventy books explaining the party’s ideology concerning 

eeconomics, law, political theory, ethics and philosophy. The members of the 


*"See for example the speech of Professor Abdur Razzaq of Dacca University at the 
aoe Academy, Dacca, on Feb. 18, 1966, reported in The Pakistan Observer, Feb. 19, 


**Abul Mansur Ahmad, “Cultural Renaissance of East Pakistan,” The Concept of 
Pakistan, Vol. III, No. 7 (Daéca: Feb. 1967), p. 16. 

“The Daily Ittefaq (Dacca), April 22, 1966. 

*°See the Report of the Secretary, East Pakistan Students’ Union (Dacca: Hosseni 
Dalan, 1966), p. 43. ə 
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party are recruited by a selective process and a member has to remain as 
an as#ociate for some time and take lessons in the ideology of the party be- 
fore he is entitled to full membership.”* The Jama’at has been working pa- 
tiently and assiduously to attract new recruits in East Pakistan. Its student 
front, the Islamic Students’ Organization, has considerably increased the 
number of its recruits.22 The regional slogan is so appealing to the people 
of East Pakistan that the East Pakistan J ama’at-1-Islami has also come out 
in support of provincial autonomy for East Pakistan. The Jama’at, however, 
emphasizes that the bond between East and West Pakistan can be strength- 
ened by implementing the Islamic ideology and creating an Islamic society 
in both wings of Pakistan.”* i 

President Ayub’s response to the crisis presented by the strident East 
Pakistani regionalism has been fourfold. First, his administration has main- 
tained the tempo of economic development and strenuous efforts are being 
made to implement successfully the Third Five Year Plan (1965-70). To 
undercut the appeal of autonomy among the less politically conscious 
masses in the rural areas, the government has launched a rural reconstruc- 
tion program under the rubric, “Works Programme.” About 100,000 schemes 
of rural development with a total allocation of 570 million rupees were com- 
pleted in East Pakistan in 1965-66. For the year 1966-67, 150 million rupees 
were allocated for East Pakistan. Secondly, the government has intensified 
its coercive measures. At the peak of the six-point agitation, President 
Ayub warned that if the “disruptionists [of East Pakistan] were not amen- 
able to reason, the language of weapon would be applied” and added that 
“the nation should be prepared to face even a civil war if thrusted upon her 
by the disruptionists.”?* Soon the government not only locked up the main 
protagonists of the six-point program, but also forfeited the printing press 
of the Daily Ittefaq—the mouthpiece of the East Pakistan Awami League— 
and banned its publication.”® Thirdly, the government has embarked upon a 
broad program of cultural integration of the two wings. The government- 


21See K. B. Sayeed, “The Jama’at-I-Islami Movement in Pakistan,” Pacific Affairs, 
XXX (1957), pp. 59-68. 

22The Islamic Students’ Organization captured a majority of the seats in the major 
students’ residences of Rajshahi University in the Students’ Union elections held in 1966. 
In Dacca University, also, their strength is on the increase. 

28See Jama’at-I-Islami, East Pakistan, Which way ts the salvation of East Pakistan 
(Dacca: Imperial Press, 1966). The two other groups in the opposition in East Pakistan 
who also support provincial autonomy are the National Democratic Front and the Coun- 
cil Muslim League. These two groups consist of elderly politicians of East Pakistan and 
do not have any mass following. See Rafiq Rahbar, “The N.D.F. Story,” The Concept ofe 
Pakistan, Vol. III, No. 7 (Dacca: Feb., 1967), pp. 49-52; see also his “The Council 
Muslim League,” ibid., Vol. III, No. 8, pp. 49-59. 

24The Pakistan Observer, March 21, 1966. 

281bid., June 18, 1966. President Ayub, possibly to reassure the complete loyalty of 
the armed forces (his main constituency) in tackling the mounting agitation in East 
Pakistan over provincial autonomy, recenty appointed two respected senior officers of the 
armed forces to two important political positions. He first appointed Rear-Admiral AR. 
Khan, former chief of the Pakistan Navy, as Defence Minister in the Presidential’ Cab- 
inet. Soon afterwards, General Muhammad Musa, erstwhile Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pakiftan Army, was appointed Goverror of West Pakistan. 
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controlled radio and television stations have stepped up their program on 
patriotic songs, on the struggles of the Musliins for the formation of Pakis- 
tan, and on Pakistan’s heroic defense against the Indian attack in September 
1965. The government has established the “Pakistan Council for National 
Integration” to promote unity among the two wings through better knowl- 
edge and understanding of each other. The Council has set up centers with 
reading rooms and libraries at Lahore, Dacca, Chittagong, Rajshahi and 
Rawalpindi. It has been organizing lectures, seminars and symposia on na- 
tional integration. The government has also decided to establish a National 
Text Book Board for preparing uniform text books for al] levels of education 
in the country. The idea underlying this decision, President Ayub said, was 
to bring about greater national integration by creating an identity of out- 
look among the youth in both the wings of the country.?6 
Lastly, to counteract the mass support of the autonomists in East Pakis- e 

tan, the government is trying to rebuild the Pakistan Muslim League as a 
mass organization. After the withdrawal of Martial Law rule and the in- 
auguration of the 1962 constitution, President Ayub reluctantly joined the 
Muslim League, which had been revived by its former second-ranking lead- 
ers. Gradually, he came to realize the importance of the political party as 
the instrument of political modernization. Now under his leadership and 
constant urging, a vigorous program for regenerating the Muslim League 
has been undertaken. A new constitution has been adopted for rebuilding 
the League according to a five-tier system, beginning from the union coun- 
cil through the thana, subdivision, district and province and thence to the 
whole of Pakistan. In almost all the subdivisional and district headquarters, 
Muslim League ad hoc committees have been formed with permanent office 
buildings. A mass enrollment drive for primary membership at the union 
council level has been launched to build up the League from the grassroots.27 
The chief of the East Pakistan Muslim League claims that the number of 
primary members in East Pakistan has already exceeded 4,000,000.28 The 
main plank of the Muslim League is the building of Pakistan as a strong, 
unified, progressive and modern state on the fundamentals of Islamic ideo- 
logy. 


To sum up our discussion, the critical factor in political development in 
the new states—the achievement of national identity—has not yet been 
solved in Pakistan. The Ayub regime, with the civil service as the organiza- 
tional weapon, started mobilizing the country toward the single goal of e 
*conomic development. The elevation of economic goals to the level of 





*°Tbid., March 26, 1967. 
*"Dawn, Dec. 17, 21, and 27, 1966; Jan. 3, 11, 19 and Feb. 14, 1967; Morning News 
(Dacca), March 3], April 1, 1967. The Muslim League has also organized a student 
front, the National Students’ Federation, which has some support among the students 
of Dagca University but has not yet made much headway in other institutions, 
"Dawn, April 2, 1967, 
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symbolic and transcendental ends, however, created conflicts concerning 
solidarity and identity. Tensións and conflicts generated in the process of 
economic modernization could not be serious in West Pakistan because of 
the strong Islamic moorings of the people there, but the modernization proc- 
ess has created deep-rooted frustrations in East Pakistan. First, economic 
development has not matched the expectations of the people and the economic 
disparity between the two wings has become a “red herring” in all discus- 
sions, blocking any constructive thinking among the intellectuals of East 
Pakistan. Secondly, the political institutions launched by the Ayub regime, 
such as the system of Basic Democracies, the indirect system of elections, 
the presidential form of government, etc., have not stirred the imagination 
of the educated part of the people in East Pakistan. To them, the new in- 
stitutions are devices for perpetuating the personal power of President Ayub 
rather than commitments to popular democracy. Thirdly, to make matters 
worse, East Pakistan is presently standing on the crossroad of an ideological 
crisis. The cumulative effect of all these issues has been a lack of a sense of 
identity, meaning and purpose among the vast majority of the educated and 
vocal people in East Pakistan. The overall discontent and frustration are 
being displaced onto the central government and West Pakistan. Pakistan 
thus faces the threatening prospect of bifurcation. 

President Ayub and his advisors have been telling the people of Pakistan 
that after the full implementation of the twenty-year “Perspective Plan” 
(1965-85), economic disparity between East and West Pakistan will disap- 
pear. Any visible sign in the next few years that the disparity is diminishing 
may reduce the intensity of regionalism in East Pakistan. Ultimately, how- 
ever, an overarching set of values will have to be created to unite permanent- 
ly the two wings of the country. This cannot be done through the system 
of mobilization led by the civil servants. It is rather the function of the poli- 
tical party which, by selling its ideology and program and by recruiting 
support, can create cohesion and consensus within the country. The latent 
effect of the activities of the political parties is the creation of a national 
political culture, and it is the political culture of the nation which can satis- 
fy the deep-rooted psychic needs of the people by giving them a sense of 
identity and belonging. Thus, the efforts of President Ayub to rebuild the 
Muslim League into. a national political party with a modern Islamic ideo- 
logy may prove to be the critical factor for political development in Pakis- 
tan. 
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THAILAND'S VIETNAMESE MINORITY ° 
PETER A. POOLE 





A group of some 46,700 Vietnamese refugees—mostly northern- 
ers who had been living in the large Mekong River towns in Laos—fled into 
Thailand when the French reoccupied Indochina in 1945-46. The Thai 
Government gave them refuge and allowed them to settle on the Thai side 
of the Mekong, but otherwise it paid little attention to them, being troubled 
at the time with many postwar problems.1 ioe 

Although most of the refugees were not under Communist influenceewhen 
they arrived in Thailand, Vietnamese Communist cadres soon established 
control by means of physical violence; later, violence was largely replaced 
by economic pressures. In 1949, the Thai Government became concerned 
about the subversive potential of the refugees and began to try to control 
them. After the Indochina war, it sought an agreement with either the South 
Vietnamese or North Vietnamese regimes to repatriate the refugees. Final- 
ly, in 1959, an agreement was reached at Rangoon between the Thai and 
North Vietnamese Red Cross Societies.? Over 70,000 Vietnamese registered 
for repatriation in 1959, and about 40,000 were sent home to North Viet- 
nam between January 1960 and July 1964.3 It was estimated that there were 
more than 40,000 refugees and other Vietnamese illegal entrants in Thailand 
in mid-1967.4 

For the refugees, the post-repatriation period has been mainly one of ad- 
justing to the idea of living out their lives in Thailand. This has probably 
been hardest for the young people. Many of them registered in 1959 to be 
sent “home” (though they had been born in Thailand and had never seen 
Vietnam), expecting to perform dangerous and patriotic deeds. Faced with 


*The Thai Government, which was dominated by Pridi Phanomyong from 1945-47, did 
little to prevent the refugees from sending recruits, arms or medicine to the Viet Minh 
forces during this period. Donald Nuechterlein, Thailand and the Struggle for Southeast 
Asia (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1965), pp. 95-107. In 1947, Pibul Songgram 
seized power, and in 1950, after the Communists gained control of mainland China, the 
Thai Government recognized the “Associated States of Indochina” and expelled the Viet 
Minh information office from Bangkok. See Russell M. Fifield, The Diplomacy of South- 

e east Asia (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958), p. 250. bd 

*Police Major-General Chan Ansuchote, “The Vietnamese Refugees in Thailand: A 
Case Study in Decision-Making” (Master’s thesis, Thammasat University, Bangkok, 
1960). This thesis contains a useful collection of documents (in English translation) 
concerning the Vietnamese refugee problem in the 1950's. 

"Bangkok World, December 15, 1959, reported on the numbers of Vietnamese who 
registered. Bangkok Post, November 11, 1964, indicated the number of refugees sent 
home by that date. 

‘Ministry of Interior estimate reported in the Bangkok Post, May 7, 1967. See also 
Table 1 below. 
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the fact that North Vietnam will no longer receive them, quite large num- 
bers of refugees have sought to improve their own and their children’s 
status in Thailand. For example, in Nakhon Phanom province (which has 
the largest concentration of Vietnamese refugees in the country), about 600 
refugees have married Thais, and many of them have moved to other areas.’ 
Thai authorities are also aware of the fact that refugee parenis have in the 
past found it quite easy to obtain Thai birth certificates for their children 
by having a Thai citizen recognize them as his own. Probably quite a large 
proportion of the thirty to fifty thousand children born to Vietnamese 
refugee parents in Thailand since 1946 have Thai birth certificates which 
were obtained in this manner.® 

The following table indicates the approximate size of the main groups 
which comprise the Vietnamese community in Thailand: 


7 TABLE 1 


People of Vietnamese Descent in Thailand. 


l. Refugees still registered for repatriation in 1964: 
men ({l8orover) 6,728 
women (l8orover) 7,373 
children (under 18) 22,336 
2. Estimate of children born to refugee parents 
from 1964to 19679: 5,153 
3. Registered aliens (1963)°*: 
male 2,008 
: female 1,152 
4, Unregistered refugees and other illegally 
entered Vietnamese (1967 estimate)?: 10,000 
d. “Old Vietnamese” (those whose families have been 
in Thailand since before 1940)°®: 20,000 





Total 74,750 


“Source: Thai Committee for the Repatriation of Vietnamese Refugees. 
>Assuming a 3% net increase per year. 
“Source: Statistical Yearbook, Thailand, No. 26 (Bangkok: National Statistical Office 
1967). 
"Estimate based on press reports. See, for example, Bangkok Post, July 10, 11, 13, and 
September 1, 1967, and Bangkok World, September 2, 1967. 
*There are undoubtedly many more than 20,000 direct descendants of 18th and 19th 
century Vietnamese refugees in Thailand. The figure 20,000 is an estimate, based on 

* interviews, of the number of people who speak and read Vietnamese, have remained ae 
Catholic, and have generally not intermarried with Thais or Chinese. 


“According to the South Vietnamese information office in Nakhon Phanom (town). 
There are almost 9,000 Vietnamese refugees living in three districts of Nakhon Phanom 
province: Nakhon Phanom (district), That Phanom, and Mukdahan (see Table 2). 
Vietnamese women who marry Thai men are considered tq be Thai citizens. In many 
cases, Vietnamese men who marry Thai women also obtain Thai citizenship through the 
intercession of their wives’ families. . 

author assumes that the Vietnamese population in Thailand is growing at the 
e 
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The Vietnamese communities in Thailand have a certain degree of per- 
manence about them. One reason for this is the fact that nineteenth century 
Catholic missionaries encouraged their Vietnamese parishioners to live to- 
gether in special villages because there were not enough priests to serve 
dispersed congregations. Another reason is that in 1949 the Thai authorities 
restricted the postwar refugees to thirteen provinces near the Mekong River." 
In 1950, the refugees were regrouped into four Northeastern provinces 
(Nong Khai, Nakhon Phanom, Ubol and Sakhon Nakhon) and Prachin- 
buri province near Bangkok. Moreover, the Vietnamese Communist organ- 
ization in Thailand, for its own reasons, has sought to keep the refugees 
from leaving what has become a strategic area near the Mekong River border 
with Laos. 

The main concentrations of Vietnamese are located in the towns listed 
in Table 2. The first eight communities are located in Northeast Thailand, 
the next three in the Central region, and the last two are on the penin- 
sula. Except at Thare (in Sakhon Nakhon province), Vietnamese living in 
the Northeast are mainly of the postwar group of refugees. At Thare, many 
of the Vietnamese are Catholics whose families have been in Thailand for 
generations. Chantaburi contains the oldest and largest settlement of “old 
Vietnamese” and very few postwar refugees.® The same is true of the much 
smaller Vietnamese population in Bangkok. Prachin Buri, on the other 
hand, has both “old Viets” and postwar refugees. On the peninsula, the 
Vietnamese at Suratthani and Phatthalung are mainly new refugees, some 


of whom were evacuated from the north by the Thai authorities in the 
1950’s. 


TABLE 2 
Main Concentrations of Vietnamese in Thailand 

Total Population Vietnamese in 

Town Town—District Community 
l. Nong Khai 21,120 78,205 5,000 
2. Tha Bo (about 6,000) 47,053 3,200 
3. Udorn 30,884 182,789 8,000 
4, Thare (about 5,000) 119,533 3,200 
5. Nakhon Phanom 15,725 79,401 4,000 
6. That Phanom (about 5,000) 67,200 1,300 
7. Mukdahan (about 12,000) 64,421 3,600 





& 

rate of 3% per year. See Richard J. Coughlin, Double Identity: The Chinese in Modern 
Thailand (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1960), pp. 169-187, for the text 
of that portion of the 1956 Nationality Act which relates to citizenship by birth in Thai- 
land. At time of writing, Thai officials take the position that the refugees are illegal 
entrants and that the 1956 law does not entitle the child of two refugee parents to Thai 
citizenship; this position has still to be adjudicated in the courts, 

"These thirteen provinces were: Nong Khai, Nakhon Phanom, Ubol, Sisaket, Prachin 
pin -m en Chantaburi, Trat, Loei, Uttaradit, Nan, and Chiang Rai. 

ee Table 1. 
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8. Ubon 27,222 101,438 4,000 
9. Peachin Buri : i 6,686 63,745 500 

10. Bangkok : 1,299,552 1,700 

11. Chantaburi 10,795 39,028 5,000 

12. Suratthani 19,738 51,939 150 

13. Phatthalung ə 10,420 85,858 1,000 


Town and district population figures are from the Changwat-Amphur Statistical 
Directory (Bangkok: National Statistical Office, 1965). , 

Tha Bo, Thare, That Panom, and Mukdahan are not “municipalities” in the Thai 
system of administration; therefore, the figures shown for their populations are the 
author’s estimates. Thare is part of the district of Sakhon Nakhon (as well as the pro- 
vince of Sakhon Nakhon) ; therefore, the district population shown after “Thare” is for 
Sakhon Nakhon district. The city of Bangkok comprises several administrative districts. 

Figures on the Vietnamese communities in towns 1-7 were provided by the South 
Vietnamese information office in those towns. Figures on the Vietnamese population in 
Ubong Prachin Buri, Bangkok, and Suratthani were provided by the South Vietnamese 
Embassy in Bangkok. According to p. 24 of Chan’s thesis (n. 2, above), 705 refugees 
were moved to Phatthalung from the Mekong border areas in 1953. The figure given 
for Chantaburi is a rough estimate of the people who have maintained their “Viet- 
namese” identity, even if they have become Thai citizens. 


THAI GOVERNMENT CONTROL MEASURES 


Apart from the barriers to achieving alien resident status, the Thai Govern- 
ment control measures that concern the refugees the most are the travel 
restrictions.® According to these rules: (1) no refugee can go outside his 
village area of settlement for more than 24 hours, or leave the province in 
which he was settled, without written permission from his provincial police 
supérintendent. He must show this permit to the local authorities when he 
arrives at his destination and must inform them when he leaves; (2) refu- 
gees cannot change their residence within their province of settlement with- 
out prior permission, requests for which must be endorsed by the local head- 
man; (3) the refugee head of family must inform the police sub-village 
headman every time someone from outside the province wants to contact 
a member of his family; the headman must verify that the visit concerns 
the refugee’s “honest living”; and if it concerns politics, the fact must be 
reported to Police Special Branch; however, (4) if a refugee who has be- 
haved himself applies for permission to earn his living outside his restricted 
area, this may be granted if the authorities unanimously agree. 

Although it is very difficult for an outsider to judge the effectiveness of 
the travel restrictions, there is little doubt that they have produced a mas- 
sive documentation of the refugees’ activities for the Police Department? 
files. From time to time, large-scale arrests have been made. In 1954, a 
rumor that the Police planned to move the refugees en masse to another 
part of Thailand was the signal for demonstrations and passive resistance 
by the refugees; hundreds of women squatted, wailing, in front of the pro- 


*For the text of the 1951 “Rules for the Control of Vietnamese Refugees,” see*Chan, 
op. cite, Appendix. 
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vincial offices; some cut their hair in protest and lay in the street, blocking 
trafic.’ The Border Patrol Police collected evidence of subversive &ctivi- 
ties and directed the arrest of 46 refugees in October 1958, and 233 more 
in December 1958.71 In 1966, the leader of the refugees in Nong Khai was. 
arrested and held for investigation and possible deportation! 


a 
THE VIETNAMESE COMMUNIST ORGANIZATION 


Thailand has never had diplomatic relations with the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam, although a Viet Minh information office was allowed to 
operate in Bangkok from 1946 to 1950.18 The 1959 repatriation accord, and 
the 1962 extension of this agreement, were negotiated through the Red 
Cross Societies of Thailand and North Vietnam. During the repatriation 
operation, Hanoi had representatives stationed in Bangkok to help adminis- 
ter the agreement. These representatives returned to Hanoi when the opera- ° 
tion stopped in 1964.74 Most of the North Vietnamese Red Cross offices. 
which were opened in various Northeastern Thai towns to help with the 
repatriation appeared to be closed when the author visited the area in 1966 
and 1967; however, their signs were still up. These offices were staffed 
during the repatriation by refugees who may still be in Thailand, unless. 
they were among the group that was repatriated. 

The secret Vietnamese Communist organization in Thailand has operated’ 
various front groups, one of which is called the “Vietnamese Mutual Aid 
Association of Thailand.”15 This front group was probably set up by the: 
Vietnamese Communist organization in 1950 or shortly thereafter when the 
Viet Minh information office was expelled from Bangkok. The Association’s. 
officers are said to be chosen by the Communist cadres from among the: 
more prosperous refugee businessmen in Thailand. The persons who are 
selected probably pay the Communist organization for the “honor” and may 
receive some immunity from economic harassment by the organization. A 
group of about a hundred refugees who were arrested by the Thai authori-- 
ties in February 1967 may have been officers of this front group.1® 


Bangkok World, June 23, 1959, “Black Power Influence: No Choice but to Send 
Viets from Thailand.” 

“Chan, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

12Bangkok W orld, November 1, 1966. 

13See n. 1, above. 

“A six-man North Vietnamese Red Cross delegation came to Thailand in late October: 
or early November 1962 to discuss renewal of the 1959 accord which had officially ex- 
pired in June 1962, thirty months after the start of the repatriation. The new agreement 
was concluded in December at Swang Nivas, Bang Pin (just outside Bangkok), and the- 
North Vietnamese delegation left by train for Nong Khai and Vientiane on December- 
17, 1962. Bangkok World, December 18, 1962. 

Robert Shaplen, “Letter From Bangkok,” The New Yorker, March 18, 1967., p. 155.. 

*°These arrests were reported in the February 15, 1967 Bangkok Post and Bangkok: 
World, The April 6, 1967 Bangkok World mentioned the fatal shooting of a girl who: 
took part in demonstrations qver the arrests. A day or so after the arrests were made, 
Communist cadres began circulating a rumor among the Vietnamese in Bangkok to the- 
effeét that those who were arrested were only members of a front group, and that they- 
did not possess any information which could damage the secret organization itseH. | 
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The top echelon of the Vietnamese Communist organization in Thailand 
is cafled the Central Committée. It is directly responsible to the Communist 
Lao Dong (“Workers”) Party in North Vietnam, and is said to have direct 
radio contact with Hanoi.1* Courier routes connect the organization with 
North Vietnam, probably through Vientiane and through Battambang prov- 
ince in Cambodia; messages aye sometimes also brought to Bangkok by 
air or by sea, usually via Hong Kong. 

The identity of the Central Committee’s membership is kept secret, even 
from the lower echelons of the organization whenever possible, and is 
never revealed to non-Party members. Because of the need for secrecy, 
the Central Committee probably makes very little use of written docu- 
menis for communication within the country, relying almost entirely on 
word-of-mouth contact. It is apparently flexible enough to shift its head- 
quarters on short notice. The Central Committee probably controls the 
Vietnamese Communist organization in Thailand by insisting on the right 
of approving the election of “provincial” or area committees, which in 
turn must approve the election of “district” or local committees. 

Area or “provincial” committees function in provinces that have 1,000 
or more refugees, such as Nakhon Phanom, Nong Khai, Sakhon Nakhon, 
Ubon and Prachin Buri—the five provinces into which the refugees were 
concentrated in 1950. However, their areas of responsibility do not cor- 
respond exactly with the Thai provinces; they are usually larger or 
smaller than one province. This not only is a logical method of controlling 
the Vietnamese communities, but is probably also designed to evade the 
Provincial Police, whose jurisdiction stops at specified borders. Provincial 
committees evidently serve mainly as conveyor belts, passing instructions 
from the Central Committee down to Party cadres who are in direct contact 
with the people. 

“District” or local committees function in districts or towns where there 
are at least 500 refugees. As in the case of the provincial committees, the 
area for which a district committee is responsible may be larger or smaller 
than a Thai administrative district; it seldom corresponds exactly to the 
latter. The election of district committee members must be approved by 
the head of the area provincial committee. In Bangkok, elections for the 
committee in charge of Samsen district, where the majority of the city’s 
one to two thousand Vietnamese inhabitants live, usually take place in 
December. Each committee member is in charge of one or more functional 
specialities—such as Party policy, education, finance, propaganda, or re- 

aË 


“A series of long articles appeared in the Bangkok World on June 22, 23 and 24, 1959, 
describing the secret organization of the Vietnamese Communists in Thailand. These 
articles, signed by the newspaper’s editor, appear to have been based on a detailed re- 
port on the same subject by the Thai Border Patrol Police; the report is included in 
Chan, op. ctt. Corroborating information about the upper levels of the highly secretive 
organization is hard to obtain. However, there is no dearth of information about the 
lower levels; many of the Vietnamese who were interviewed for this study are in fimost 
daily contact with its cadres. 
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conciliation of disputes between members. One very interesting specialty 
is the creation of a “Vietnamese-Thai front.” , a 

Under the direction of the district committees, there are cells consist- 
ing of a leader, deputy leader and five or more members. Although the 
leader and deputy leader are “elected” by the membership of the cell, the 
choice must be approved by the district committee. Also supervised at the 
district committee level are youth groups for young children aged 6 to 
12; for boys and girls from 12 to 18 years of age there are separate 
groups. 

Evening classes, where the refugees’ children learn the Vietnamese 
language and Vietnamese history and tradition, are run by teachers who 
receive a monthly salary equal to about twenty dollars from the Com- 
munist organization. These classes meet after regular school hours, because ` 
the Communists have been urging the refugees to send their childrep to 
Thai public schools in the daytime since the end of the repatriation. The 
classes are organized on a ratio of one teacher for each six pupils since 
the Thai Private School Act requires that a permit be issued for all classes 
with more than six pupils. 

There are also neighborhood leisure-time associations for men and 
women refugees aged 18 and over, and special Vietnamese trade guilds 
collect contributions from their refugee members. The guilds can be used 
by the organization to enforce an economic boycott against members of 
the Vietnamese community who resist their influence. The guilds and 
neighborhood associations also organize the observance of North Viet- 
nam’s national day (September 2), the lunar new year, and Ho Chi Minh’s 
“official” birthday (May 19), which corresponds with the date of the 
founding of the Viet Minh Front. These holidays are often the occasion 
for competitive fund-raising activities. 


THE SOUTH VIETNAMESE ORGANIZATION 


Thailand and South Vietnam have diplomatic relations, and in the war 
against North Vietnamese aggression, Thailand supplies valuable aid, in- 
cluding military units and long-term rice credits, to South Vietnam. The 
South Vietnamese Embassy in Bangkok represents its government in dis- 
cussions with the Thai government on matters affecting the refugees. Be-. 
tween 1953 and 1963, about a thousand refugees (mostly southerners ) 
were repatriated to South Vietnam.18 
ew lhe South Vietnamese Embassy supervises a number of information 
offices located in the main areas in which the refugees are concentrated’ 
in Northeast Thailand. The offices are located in typical Chinese-style shop 
houses, clearly identified by a sign in Thai and English and the flags of 


*“*Siam Nakorn reported on ‘May 16, 1967 that Prime Minister Thanom told his press 
conference that 91 million baht (about $4.5 million) would be allocated to send the- 
Vietnamese refugees to South Vietnam. The Bangkok Post, J uly 10, 1967, indicated that- 
South Vietnam had sent three officials “to sound out the displaced Vietnameses on: 
whether or not they would like to go to South Vietnafh.” 
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Thailand and South Vietnam. Each office has a public reading room on 
the gfound floor, where Vietnamese language materials are available to 
the public. The officer in charge of the center lives with his family on 
the upper floor. 

The information officers are sent to Thailand for two-year tours (which 
are sometimes extended). Duriag that time, they are responsible to the 
Vietnamese Embassy in Bangkok. Continuity is provided by Vietnamese 
or Thai-Vietnamese assistants who are recruited locally and who are 
usually Thai citizens or permanent residents. One of the information of- 
ficers said he had left his home in North Vietnam during the 1950’s and 
had worked for several years in a town near Hue before joining the South 
Vietnamese Government’s service. Another said he had been a soldier in 
the North Vietnamese army and had defected to the South only a few 

e“yearg ago. Of the seven officers who were interviewed, only two spoke 
Thai, and they had both served in Thailand for several years. 

All of the Vietnamese information officers who were interviewed claimed 
that a small minority of the refugees in their districts sympathized with 
the Saigon government. These pro-Saigon groups usually consisted of 
southern refugees and a few northerners who were devout Catholics. Most 
of the information officers said that a large proportion of the refugees 
were politically neutral but cooperated with the Communists out of fear 
of economic sanctions. In large towns with smaller Vietnamese communi- 
ties relative to the total population, individual refugees could contact the 
Saigon representative without much fear of being boycotted by the Viet- 
namese community. For example, in Udorn (with 30,000 inhabitants, of 
whom only one-tenth are Vietnamese) the information center is able to 
hold weekly meetings attended by substantial groups of people. In late 
1965, the South Vietnamese Embassy sponsored a visit to Udorn by a 
Saigon folk dance troop; the series of performances drew enormous 
crowds—including, it was alleged, the Vietnamese Communist cadres from 
surrounding towns. On the other hand, in Nakhon Phanom, where Viet- 
namese make up a quarter of the town’s population, only a few Vietnamese 
Catholic Families meet briefly with the information officer after church 
on Sundays. In Tha Bo, where over half the town is Vietnamese, the 
refugees seldom dare to speak to the Saigon information officer. It is in 
the little towns, where everyone knows what everyone else is doing, that 
the Communist organization has been able to control the Vietnamese com- 

e munities most effectively. M 
POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


The Gulf of Tonkin incident in August 1964 gave Hanoi an excuse to 
stop the repatriation of Vietnamese refugees from Thailand.*® A few months 


1°Rangkok Post, November 13, 1964, indicated that Hanoi had refused to allow the 
repajrfation to continue because, it alleged, the Gulf of Tonkin could not be considered 
safe for navigation after the August imvident. 
° 
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later, Hanoi and Peking began to apply pressure against the vulnerable 
Northeast region because of Thailand’s military cooperation with the United 
States.2° Many of the refugees were worried and frightened by these de- 
velopments, and a large number applied for permits to move out of the 
Northeastern provinces to which they were restricted.21 

Radio Hanoi is the medium to which most of the refugees and many “old 
Viets” listen for daily political news and commentary. Vietnamese who claim 
to be “neutral” express the opinion that Radio Saigon spends too much 
time refuting Hanoi. Probably the news which the Viets consider most un- 
biased is that which they receive in personal letters from friends in North 
and South Vietnam. Many have received letters from refugees who were 
repatriated to North Vietnam, describing the hardships of life in the be- 
seiged homeland. 

The Communist cadres frequently meet with small groups of refugegs to ° 
“discuss” the news heard on Radio Hanoi and to apply the lessons learned 
to their local situation. When the United States began to bomb selected 
targets in North Vietnam in 1965, the Vietnamese Communist organization 
in Thailand drew on Radio Hanoi for rapid policy guidance. Just a few days 
after the first bombs were dropped near Hanoi, the cadres called the refugees 
together in small groups to discuss the situation. The bombing, they told 
the refugees, had no real importance—the more damage it did the faster 
the nation would rebuild itself. The air attacks would even raise the people’s 
morale and patriotic fervor and increase their hatred of the United States. 
Moreover, the bombs would not harm strategic points, because they were 
being dropped at random in an effort to terrorize the innocent population. 
Thus, the cadres concluded, it was still inevitable that victory would come 
to the North Vietnamese regime. 

The attitude of individual refugees toward the war in Vietnam depends 
most of all on whether they are of northern or southern origin. A small 
minority of both groups are practicing Catholics.2? They are aware of 
their Church’s opposition to Communism and some may be anti-Com- 
munist on religious grounds. However, Ho Chi Minh’s success in the 1946- 
o4 war, and the determined fight being waged by Hanoi in the current 
phase, still invests the northern regime with something like the traditional 
“mandate of heaven.” Communist propaganda is obviously aimed at pre- 


*°In November 1964, Radio Hanoi and Radio Peking announced that the “Thailand 
Independence Movement” (TIM) had been formed to “liberate” Thailand. In January eè 
$865, a “Patriotic Front of Thailand” (PFT) was also launched, and China’s Foreign 
Minister, Chen Yi, boasted that there would be a “guerrilla war in Thailand within a 
year.” Shaplen, op. cit., p. 148. New China News Agency announced on December ‘15, 
1965, that TIM had accepted the political leadership of PFT. 

“Bangkok World, August 8, 1964. 

**Catholic authorities do not keep statistics on the racial origins of the members of 
their Church. They estimate that about 20% of the refugees may have been baptized as 
Catholics, because roughly 20% of the population of Vietnam were baptized. The num- 
ber of refugees who can be considered to be practicing Catholics is believed to be much 
less than 20% of the whole group. i 
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pattern of stratified devolution of responsibility for the settlement of con- 
flict. . 9.” , l 

Eldersveld attributes the phenomenon of the allocation of command and 
control to a specified “layer” or “echelon” to several factors. First, the 
heterogeneity of membership and the subcoalitional system make central- 
ized control not only difficult bub unwise. Second, varying local milieus of 
opinion, tradition and social structure encourage the recognition and ac- 
ceptance of local leadership. Third, the sparsity of activists, the voluntary 
nature of recruitment for party work, the limited rewards available to ac- 
tivists and the irregularity of their loyalty induce tolerance of autonomy, 
local initiative and local inertia. Fourth, and most important, this “down- 
ward deference” stems from the absence of effective sanctions, the strong 

ù „desire for votes, the instinctively adaptive tactics of success-minded party 
leaders, and the need for lower echelon support.* 

As a result of the interplay of these factors, “a kind of ‘balkanization’ of 
power relations occurs, with variations in the extent of autonomy in the 
middle and lower hierarchical strata from one habitat to the next.” Accord- 
ing to this view, the power relationship in a party is of a fragmented nature; 
each stratum of the party organization gains in power and influence at the 
expense of the higher strata and a situation which Eldersveld call the “re- 
ciprocal deference system” obtains. In such a situation, the tendency of 
interdependence among the strata gains strength and the top command is 
forced by the logic of this pattern to defer to the wishes, needs, and de- 
mands of the lower strata. 

Obviously this view rejects the oligarchic theory and erects in its place 
a more realistic one of party power structure. These two theories represent 
two different ways of looking at the party structure in terms of power re- 
lationships and the structuring of authority. It is also to be noted that both 
these theories are well supported by empirical facts and therefore deserve 
careful attention. 

We propose in this paper to examine the patterns of power distribution 
in the Congress Party of India with a view, first, to ascertaining which 
model is more applicable to that party, and, second, to suggesting reasons 
for the divergence, if any, of the party from either of the models. In this 
connection we intend to examine the patterns of power distribution in the 
context of selecting candidates for contesting general elections. 

That the process of candidate selection is an appropriate one to study for 

e identifying authority structure and power distribution in the Congress 
Party will become evident if we consider the following factors. First, tHe 
Congress, as the ruling party, represents a variety of heterogeneous socio- 
economic interests which vie among themselves for capturing governmental 
positions. As the selection process symbolizes the first step for these diverse 

e 


“bid, p. 10. ° 
“Ibit, p. 9 
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interests in their contest for maximum representation in the legislative body, * 
the party is faced with a plethora of claims and counterclaims. Thus, the 
selection process turns into a gonflict situation which thé party must manage 
before it goes to the polls. 

Second, there are individual as well as factional claims for representation 
which the party must consider while selecting candidates. To some Con- 
gressmen party nomination constitutes a reward for past services and loyal 
support to the party; to others it is an opportunity for social prestige, status 
and power. Moreover, it opens up for them a fresh vista for political ad- 
vancement. Consequently there is a strong competition among Congress- 
men for the party ticket. Similarly, different factions in the party strenu- 
ously strive to influence the selection process to their own benefit in order 
to have a decisive voice in the formation of ministries. 

Third, the selection process brings into sharp relief the authority structs “ 
ture and the nature of the relationship between different hierarchies în the 
party organization. Two contradictory tendencies come into play. The ten- 
dency toward centralization of command and concentration of decision- 
making power into the higher level organs grows out of the necessity for 
injecting order and rationality into a process which is highly vulnerable 
to the pushes and pulls of parochial claims. The other tendency reflects pres- 
sures from below for autonomy and power and, as a result, fragmentation 
of authority structure. Inasmuch as votes are mobilized at the base by mem- 
bers who have to contend with varying opinion, tradition, and social struc- 
ture, the local activists claim greater autonomy and initiative in the selection 
of candidates. If the top command fails to take cognizance of variations in 
local situations, it may be accused of making decisions which have little or 
no relevance to local problems and may thus give rise to resentment and 
resistance on the part of local activists. Excessive interference from above 
may ultimately lead to indifference or disobedience. 

All these factors create a situation in which the top command’s drive for 
power is counter-balanced by the localist urge for autonomy and initiative. 
The selection of candidates, therefore, offers us a good opportunity to evalu- 
ate the authority structure and power distribution in the party. 

At first glance, the constitutional provisions regarding allocation of au- 
thority and distribution of power in the Congress Party would lead one to 
infer that the oligarchic model is the most apt characterization. The Con- 
gress constitution places all powers in the top stratum of the organizational 
hierarchy; the Pradesh Congress Committees (P.C.Cs.) and other subor- e 

dinate bodies function under the general supervision and control of the 
All-India Congress Committee (A.J.C.C.).° Further, the A.I.C.C., acting 
through the Working Committee, can, if the situation requires, take dis- 
ciplinary action against both erring individual Congress members and state 


ae or a discussion of the forms that supervision and control take, see my A Study of the 
Bikar, Pradesh Congress Committee (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of California, Berke- 
ley, 1965), Chap. 4, n 
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branches. In the case of individual Congressmen, suspension and dismissal 
may bê considered, while in the case of a Congress Committee, the commit- 
tee could be superceded and an ad koc body oonstituted to handle party af- 
fairs. 

In the selection of candidates, this impression is confirmed by the fact 
that the procedures for candidateeselection are prescribed by the top com- 
mand and that these procedures vest the final authority for nominating 
candidates in the Central Election Committee (C.E.C.). The C.E.C. is em- 
powered not only to overrule the recommendations of the lower echelons 
but also to nominate candidates who have not even applied for the Congress 
ticket. In other words, the ultimate power of selection rests with the C.E.C. 
and the lower echelons are only recommending bodies which advise the 

Nee LEC. about the suitability of particular candidates. The procedures pro- 
vide {or consultations with the lower echelons, to be sure, but such con- 
sultations, in so far as they are not binding on the C.E.C., give only the 
appearance of democracy to the oligarchic decision-making process. 

If the ‘paper’ distribution of power in the Congress gives the illusion of 
oligarchic control over decision-making, the reality of the situation as well 
as certain features of democratic parties should warn us against entirely 
accepting the oligarchic model. First, the heterogeneity of the socio-economic 
interests that compose the Congress transforms the party into a conflict 
system and sub-coalitions emerge to vie among themselves for control of 
governmental positions through the instrumentalities of the party. The 
achievement of the party objectives, then, depends to a great extent upon 
the nature of relationships and interactions between various sub-coalitions. 
Second, the tendency towards proliferation of factions which characterizes 
dominant parties, coupled with the fact that sub-coalitional interactions 
reflect lack of trust and accommodation, drives the leaders to build their 
own autonomous bases of support.” As a consequence the leadership rank is 
fragmented, impeding the emergence of a single, cohesive leadership corps 
united either by common purpose or by common training and similar life- 
experiences as well as by similar ideological orientations. Third, the relation- 
ship between leaders and their supporters is characterized by various grada- 
tions of loyalty, commitment and interests. Unless such a relationship is 
mutually satisfying, it becomes difficult for the leaders to retain the support 
of their followers. The followers seek various kinds of satisfactions from 
their association with the leaders, and if these are not forthcoming they 

* often transfer their support to others. Thus, the leader-follower relationship, 
based on mutual expectations of benefit, functions as a form of restraint” 
on the leaders’ actions. 

All these factors taken together make the operation of the oligarchic 


"See my “Intra-Party Conflict in the Bihar Congress,” The Asian Survey, V1I:12 
(December 1966), p. 706; and Raphael Zariski, “Intra-Party Conflict in A Dominant 
Party: The Experience of Italian Christian Democracy,” The Journal of Politics 
XXVI (February 1965), pp. 3-34, - 
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tendency difficult. When factiong in the party proliferate, the leadership 
ranks are fragmented and a mutually exploitative relationship prev@ils be- 
tween leaders and followers. The Eldersveld model—that is, the reciprocal 
deference system—is more likely to be the operative one. Thus, the Con- 
gress Party approximates the Eldersveld model, but it must be noted that 
the nature of sub-coalitional interaction es well as the respective strength 
of each of the sub-coalitions determine the extent to which the Eldersveld 
model becomes operative. It is our hypothesis that if a particular stratum is 
controlled by either a single, cohesive group or by a dominant group with 
ineffectual opposition, it will gain in power and autonomy at the expense 
of the top command. If, on the other hand, two sub-coalitions poised 
against each other fail to resolve conflicts, the power of the top command 
will increase and will be maximized in a situation where a minority group) ys 
in power faces a large opposition. R ii 

For the purpose of this paper, the sub-coalitional structure can be 
placed on a continuum at one end of which stands a single, cohesive group 
with no opposition. The other end of the continuum is characterized by a 
a multifactional situation.8 In between these two points, two varieties of 
bifactional situations may prevail. The factions may manifest different de- 
grees of strength, with one sub-coalition in a dominant position facing weak 
and ineffective opposition, or the two sub-coalitions will be almost equally 
matched in strength. In either case, sub-coalitional interaction will be char- 
acterized either by intense rivalry and uncompromising attitudes or by a 
tolerance for each other and a spirit of give and take. The relative strength 
of each of the sub-coalitions and the nature of interaction between them 
will determine whether or not the leadership will have singleness of purpose 
and will unite to thwart any incursions on its power prerogatives either 
from above or below. 

A situation where a single, cohesive group controls a particular or- 
ganizational stratum has different implications for the leadership as well 
as inter-level relationships. Such a situation does not guarantee that con- 
trol of the organization will be concentrated in the hands of a single leader- 
ship corps. Since the leadership at the middle and the top strata in the 
hierarchy has to depend on the lower strata for support and execution of 
party programs, it is checked from developing an interest distinct from that 
of the mass of supporters. A fusion of interest binds the leaders to their fol- 
lowers and prevents them from straying too far away from an effective bal- 
ance of opinion. However, such a situation insures that decision-making will ° 


e unhampered by internal strife and that the upper sirata will have little or 


“We exclude the multifactional situation from our discussion because, irrespective of 
the number of factions, the pecessity to contest for one crucial position in the govern- 
ment—that is, the office of the Chief Executive at the state as well as the national levels 
—~makes it imperative for the factions to forge alliance and a bifactional situation 
emerges. e 
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FACTIONALISM AND "STRATARCHY™: , i 
THE EXPERIENCE OF THE CONGRESS PARTY 
RAMASHRAY ROY 


A political party typifies not only a social group but also a policy 
with an authority structure and distinctive patterns of power distribution of 
its own. However, actual manifestations of authority structure and power dis- 
tribution differ from party to party. In view of this, an examination of the. 
way authority is structured and power distributed in a party promises to ° 
unfold the true nature of a party as well as to provide some clues about 
the characteristics which distinguish one party from another. In other 
words, the forces that impinge upon the party’s functioning and lend it a 
particular structure reflecting its adaptive capabilities in coping with en- 
vironmental as well as internal pressures can be indentified by analyzing 
the party’s structure of authority and its pattern of power distribution. 

Students of political parties differ among themselves about the nature of 
authority structure in a party. Two mutually opposed views in this regard 
can be identified. One view, advanced by Robert Michels, characterizes all 
parties as reflecting what he calls “the iron law of oligarchy.” “The demo- 
cratic external form,” Michels observes, “which characterizes the life of 
political parties may readily veil from superficial observers the tendency 
towards aristocracy, or rather towards oligarchy, which is inherent in all 
party organization.”! Maurice Duverger also accepts this view when he says 
that “. . . the leadership of political parties—like that of most present-day 
social groups . . . present dual characteristics: it is democratic in appear- 
ance and oligarchic in reality.” 

Opposed to this is the view which rejects the oligarchic model as unreal- 
istic and advances in its place a model claimed to be a closer approximation 
of the reality of the party organization. For example, S. J. Eldersveld argues 
that the assumption that “control of the party structure is inexorably con- 
centrated in the hands of a single leadership corps, the top, elite, managerial 
nucleus of the structure” cannot be maintained. He goes on to suggest that 
“the possibility clearly exists that a special type of hierarchy obtains in ° 
Purties—one which, to borrow Harold Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan’s 
phrase, we will call stratarchy.”® By stratarchy he means “a hierarchical 


“Robert Michels, Political Parties, trans. by Eden & Cedar Paul (New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1959), p. 1]. 
‘Maurice Duverger, Political Parties (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1959), p. 133. 
i a en Political Parties: A Behavorial Analysis (Chicago: Rand McNally 
0, +p. 9. : 
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- serving the mandate by putting the best possible face on the current military 
situataon. In the summer of 1967, Radio Hanoi still argued that America 
was losing the war and that dozens of American planes were being destroyed 
in each bombing raid. This line probably had more credibility in North 
Vietnam—where occasional “kills” could be witnessed—than in Northeast 
Thailand, where the strength of,the United States Air Force was obvious 
to any observer. Even so, persons interviewed agreed that few of the north- 
ern refugees had begun to question the soundness of Hanoi’s policies or 
to hold it responsible for Vietnam’s suffering. 


a Imaam 
~ e2 PETER A. POOLE is a staff member of the Advanced Research Projects Agency, U.S. 
Depastment of Defense, in Bangkok. l 


e || Copies of the special structured issue on Vietnam (August 1967) 
"are available for either individual or bulk sales through the Asian 

_. Survey. In addition, advance orders may be made for the special Janu- 

ary and February 1968 issues, A Survey o f Asia 1967: Parts I and I, 


which examine the year’s events in seventeen countries of South, South- 
~ east and East Asia. Individual copies are priced at $1.00; bulk orders 
over.one hundred at $0.75 per copy. 
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no opportunity of intervening; even if such an opportunity presents itself, 
the topcommand’s intervention: will be mifimal. 

Having disposed df some of the considerations related to factional struc- 

‘ture, we now turn to an analysis of the selection process in the Congress 
Party. At the time of the selection of candidates in 1961, the Bihar Pradesh 
Election Committee (P.E.C.) was divided into two sub-coalitions. It is of 
interest to note here that in the formation of the P.E.C. itself, the leaders 
of the two sub-coalitions failed to come to an agreement, with the result 

` that the A.I.C.C. had to intervene and persuade the Congress leaders in 
Bihar to nominate five members from each camp to the P.E.C.® But four 
days before the P.E.C. convened to take up the task of selecting the can- 
didates, a prominent member of one of the sub-coalitions joined the other 
sub-coalition, thus tipping the balance slightly in favor of the latter. The 

wage? f.C. was divided six to four with the ministerial group headed by B. N. 
Jha iff the minority. 

The decision-making process in the P.E.C. was a protracted one and was 
frustrated by the uncompromising attitudes of the contending sub-coalitions. 
Even in the matter of selecting observers to supervise the recommendation 
procedures in the districts—an office of little significance—each of the rival 
groups stuck to its own guns. When the Jha group walked out of the meeting, 
the top command had to intervene and a list of thirty observers was finally 
agreed upon. This pattern persisted throughout. The inability of the P.E.C. 
to decide upon the recommendations to be made to the C.E.C. brought into 
operation informal channels of decision-making; after a good deal of bar- 
gaining, 78 recommendations out of a total of 318 legislative seats were 
agreed upon, rising to 103 after the intervention of the top command. This 
indicates that the interaction between the sub-coalitions at the Pradesh level 
was marked by intense rivalry and uncompromising attitudes. 

In the districts, also, different alignments of sub-coalitional forces ob- 
tained. In one district, there was no executive committee in existence; in 
another, the executive committee forwarded all the applications to the P.E.C. 
without any comment. Out of the remaining sixteen (Congress) districts, 
we will take four for detailed analysis of the selection process.1° Broadly 
speaking, three patterns of group situation prevailed: (1) control of the 
district organization by a single, cohesive group; (2) existence of two sub- 
coalitions with a great gap in their respective strength; and (3) existence 
of two well-matched sub-coalitions. 

o Bhagalpur illustrates the first pattern. Here, the executive committee was 
united with no dissenting voice to mar its cohesiveness. This was reflected® 
in its move, disapproved by the A.I.C.C., to authorize one person to recom- 


"Proceedings of the Bihar Pradesh Congress Committee, April 2, 1961. 

*°Six districts of Chotanagpur region have been excluded because of the Congress’ 
weak hold in them in 1961. Out of the remaining ten distriéts, information about one is 
not available. The remaining nine districts fall in one of three categories, and €or 
economy’s sake, therefore, only four districts have been selected for detailed analysis. 
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mend all names. The second pattern is illustrated by Patna and Darbhanga. 
The Patna Congress executive cofnmittee was split 17-4, while that of Darb- 
hanga 15-6. The difference between Patna and Darbhanga lies in the fact 
that in the case of the former, the stronger group controlled the district 
organization, while in the latter, the minority in power faced a strong op- 
position. In both the cases, however, sub-coalitional interactions were 
marked by intense rivalry and uncompromising attitudes. Gaya also rep- 
resented a bifactional situation, but with both groups enjoying almost equal 
strength (11-10). It may be indicated that here, in the contest for the office 
of district presidency, the rival candidates got an equal number of votes, 
thus creating a deadlock resolved only by a compromise between the two 
groups wherein the office of president was given to one group and that of 
general secretary to the other. There was no change in the situation when 
the executive committee took up the selection of candidates, and sub-coali 
tional interaction continued to be hostile. This is evident from the fa@t that 
mutually divergent recommendations were made to the P.E.C. by the rival 
factions. 

An examination of the manner in which recommendations from below 
were treated at the level immediately above the recommending stratum re- 
veals that there is a close correlation between the degree of dominance a sub- 
coalition enjoys and the degree of deference that the upper stratum makes 
to the lower one. In other words, if a group manifests a higher degree of 
dominance, it will be highly differential to the wishes of the lower stratum 
and will, in turn, receive greater deference from upper echelons. As will 
be seen from table 1, the four districts represent four different patterns 
of sub-coalitional structure as well as four different patterns of the 
reciprocal deference system. In Bhagalpur, where a single, cohesive 
group controlled the organization, 11 out of 12 M.C.C. recommendations 
were approved by the district Congress president. It was only in one case 
that the president thought it proper to make an independent choice. In the 
districts where a bifactional situation prevailed, the pattern is, however, 
different. In Patna, where a dominant faction ruled, the deference to the 
M.C.C. choices was greater on the part of both the district president and 
the majority faction in the executive committee. But this deference decreased 
with the decrease in the strength of the ruling faction. In Gaya, where two 
well-matched factions existed, only about 50% of the M.C.C. choices were 
approved by the district president, and in Darbhanga, the district president 
approved only 4 out of 31 M.C.C. recommendations. 
ea If strength determines the extent to which a particular stratum is pre- 
pared to defer to the wishes of the lower echelon, it also determines the 
degree of deference it is itself going to receive from upper strata. It may be 
noted here that the consideration at the P.E.C. level of the recommendations 
from below was influenced by factional considerations. Each of the sub- 
coalitions at this level treated the recommendations from below keeping 


its 6wn advantage in sight. For example, the majority faction in the P.E.C.. 
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which was aligned with the ruling group in Bhagalpur rejected only one 
recommendation from below, endôrsed seven M.C.C. recommendatioys and 
accepted two recommendations of the district president*which he had sent 
in a panel incorporating the M.C.C. recommendations as well. The minority 
faction in the P.E.C., however, rejected all the recommendations from be- 
low excepting, of course, the two unanimous choices. In other districts, also, 
the same pattern persisted. However, the majority faction in the P.E.C. 
showed greater deference to recommendations from below than did the 
minority faction. 

The C.E.C.’s treatment of recommendations from below again confirms 
our hypothesis. In the case of Bhagalpur, the C.E.C. accepted seven recom- 
mendations of the M.C.C., one of the majority faction in the P.E.C., and 
three of the minority faction in the P.E.C. In only one case did the C.E.C, 
reject recommendations from below and impose a candidate of its own 
choice on the lower strata of the party. In those districts where leadefship 
was divided, the number of impositions by the C.E.C. increased as the dom- 
inance of the ruling group decreased. In Patna, where a dominant faction 
ruled, the C.E.C. imposed three candidates: in Gaya with two well-matched 
factions, four candidates; and in Darbhanga with a minority group in 
power, eleven candidates. In other words, the top command is in a stronger 
position to disregard the recommendations coming from lower strata if the 
latter are unable to press their claims vigorously because of being faction- 
ridden. 

Taking these four districts as a whole, out of a total of 89 recommenda- 
_tions the C.E.C. accepted 30 recommendations of the M.C.C., 21 of the 
district president, and 7 of the minority group in the P.E.C. In 19 cases 
the C.E.C. made its choices independently, In the remaining cases, it accepted 
the recommendations of the P.E.C. made independently of the lower sttata. 
If we include the district level organization in the category of lower strata, 
the number of recommendations from below that the CEC. approved 
comes to 59. This indicates that the upper strata usually defer to the wishes 
of the lower strata. 

The fact remains, however, that different configurations of sub-coalitional 
forces and their relative strengths have a definite influence on the reciprocal 
deference system. As our analysis reveals, the degree of dominance is cor- 
related with the degree of deference a particular stratum gives or receives. 
The more dominant a group is, the more deferential it is towards the lower 
stratum and the more deference it receives from upper strata. With decreas- 
sag strength of the ruling group, the propensity on its part to disregard 
recommendations from below increases. Also, it receives the same treat- 
ment from the upper strata. Further, with decreasing dominance the num- 
ber of imposed candidates increases. 

The recent experience of the Bihar Congress also supports the above 
proposition."* When the Bihar P.E.C. was constituted in June 1966, the 





“In view of the fact that at the writing of this paper the selection process in’ Rihar 
and elsewhere is still in operation, only a tentative statement can be made at this time. 
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group headed by K. B. Sahay, the Chief Minister, gained a comfortable 
majority by capturing 8 out of 12 seats,” But with the defection in Novem- 
ber of a major member of the Sahay sub-coalition, the fortunes of the rival 
sub-coalitions were reversed; the Sahay sub-coalition then commanded only 
five votes in P.E.C.18 All efforts to draw up an agreed list of recommenda- 
tions failed; “in the short periads of two weeks the Committee (i.e., the 
P.E.C.) laboured seven times without producing any result.”!* As a result, 
the two rival groups submitted alternative lists of recommendations to the 


| C.E.C., providing the top command with a greater opportunity to make de- 


cisions. 

The examples of U. P. and Andhra in 1966 also confirm our proposition. 
The 12-member ad hoc State Congress Parliamentary Board in U. P., di- 
vided into three groups (the Tripathi and Gupta groups with five members 
each, and the Kripalani group with two members), met on October 26 to 
select candidates for the 1967 general elections, but adjourned without 
transacting any business.15 The leaders of the two major groups then met 
informally to discuss the possibility of drawing up an agreed list of can- 
didates,’® and in the meeting of the Parliamentary Board on November 15, 
a common basis for the selection of at least sitting members of the U. P. 
Legislative Assembly was evolved.17 Having drawn up an agreed list of 
about 190 assembly candidates by November, through both formal and in- 
formal channels, the Parliamentary Board again faced a deadlock. 

Further attempts at agreement were frustrated by uncompromising at- 
titudes relating to two issues, First, differences arose over the question of 
“new entrants,” that is, the former opposition and a few independent legis- 
lators who joined the Congress after the last general election. The Chief 
Minister, Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani, is reported to have pressed for their in- 
clusion in the list inasmuch “as she ( was) personally interested in their fu- 
ture as most of them (were) her staunch supporters.”18 But C. B. Gupta is 
reported to have opposed the application of the criterion agreed upon for 
considering the case of sitting M.L.A.s to the “new entrants,” emphasizing 
that their cases must be considered individually.7® Second, the question 
of the election of Chief Minister after the elections was also instrumental 
in the hardening of attitudes. After the declaration by Mrs. Kripalani that 
she did not intend to contest an Assembly seat, two aspirants for the office 
of the Chief Minister, Tripathi and Gupta, faced each other directly. With 
the Chief Minister’s office at stake, the rival groups put in strong conflicting 
claims, each openly demanding “weightage” for itself.2° Thus, havin 
bogged down in conflicting claims, the Parliamentary Board finally decided 


*8See “Crises of Confidence in Bihar Congress,” Hindustan Times, October 20, 1966. 
"Times of India, November 24, 1966. 

“Patriot, November 27, 1966. 

"Hindustan Times, October 27, 1966, ° 

*°Ibid, November 24, 1966. n 
*"Ibid, November 16, 1966. . 
**P8triot, November 27, 1966. 

Hindustan Times, December 8, 1966. 

Ibid, December 12, 1966, ° 
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on December 11 to entrust to Indira Gandhi the selection of party candidates 
for the general elections.21 . >. 

Andhra Pradesh presents a similar situation. After differences arose be- 
tween State Chief Minister, Brahmanand Reddi, and Sanjiva Reddi, the 
Andhra Pradesh Congress split up into two sub-coalitions with that of the 
Chief Minister having a slight edge in the B.E.C. When the P.E.C. met early 
in November to select candidates for the general elections, the dissidents 
walked out of the meeting complaining that they were not being supplied 
with important particulars about the applicants.?* With the possibility of 
fruitful dialogue between the sub-coalitions eliminated, the rival groups 
submitted alternative lists to the C.E.C., which had to appoint a three-man 
committee to bring about a rapprochement between the sub-coalitions and 
finalize the list of candidates.28 

All the three states discussed above support the proposition that when a 
particular organizational stratum is divided into two well-matched but ir- 
reconcilable camps, the upper stratum is presented with greater opportu- 
nities to intervene and make decisions, thus curtailing the autonomy of the 
lower stratum. Rajasthan, on the other hand, presents a different pattern 
and illustrates the very opposite proposition—that is, if a particular stratum 
is controlled by either a single cohesive group or by a dominant group with 
inffectual opposition, it will gain in power and independence at the expense 
of the top command. In 1961, for example, the Rajasthan P.E.C. was con- 
trolled effectively by the Sukhadia group, and the P.E.C. made unanimous 
recommendations for 146 of the 176 legislative assembly seats. Similarly, 
dominant factions ruled at the district level, as is evident from the fact that 
in only fifteen cases did the D.C.C. Executive Committee in different dis- 
tricts suggest panels of candidates from which the P.E.C. was to select can- 
didates for its own recommendations. For the rest of the seats, the Executive 
Committee suggested single names. 

The dominance of a single group in the Rajasthan Congress had entirely 
different consequences for recommendations from below than was the case 
in Bihar. Out of 176 assembly seats, there was unanimous agreement at all 
levels on 118 names. For the rest of the seats, the C.E.C. differed with the 
lower echelons only in 15 cases and made its choices independently. In other 
words, in 118 out of 176 cases there was no difference at all either between 
the D.C.C.s and the P.E.C. or between the P.E.C, and the C.E.C. In 30 of 
43 cases where there were differences, the C.E.C. and the P.E.C. agreed 
with the recommendations of the D.C.Cs. 

“In 1966 again, Rajasthan followed a similar pattern. In the P.E.C. the 
Sukhadia group enjoyed an overwhelming majority, controlling 8 out of 12 
seats. When the P.E.C. met to select candidates, it unanimously resolved to 
authorize M. L. Sukhadia to prepare the list of candidates. The list pre- 

Ibid. ° 

293d, December 5, 1966. 

"Ibid. 
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pared by Sukhadia drew fire from the dissidents, who claimed that their 
supporters were allotted only about 15 seats.24 The Sukhadia list, contain- 
ing recommendations for 179 of the 184 Assembly seats, was, however, ac- 
cepted by the C.E.C. with only slight changes. As Sukhadia commented, 
“about 140 candidates selected for the Assembly were persons who had 
been recommended by the District Congress Committee.”° 

Madhya Pradesh furnishes another example of the ability of dominant 
groups to make decisions untrammelled by internal strife and unhampered 
by external intervention. The former is illustrated by the fact that the P.E.C., 
dominated as it was by the D. P. Mishra group— dissidents commanding 
only two votes out of twelve—disposed of the business of selecting can- 
didates for 296 Assembly and 37 Parliament seats in only five sittings. s 
The list prepared by the P.E.C. included only about a dozen nominees of 
the dissident group. In the case of some prestige seats and other difficult 
constituencies, the Chief Minister, D. P. Mishra, was authorized by the 
P.E.C. to select candidates. In all, the P.E.C. selected 132 names unanimous- 
ly, 65 by a majority vote, sent panels of names including nominees of both 
the groups in 62 cases, and authorized Mishra to select candidates for 37 
seats.77 

Dissatisfied with the recommendations of the P.E.C., the dissidents sent 
delegations to the A.I.C.C., which met with several members of the Congress 
High Command and complained that the recommendations made by the 
majority group were partisan. The C.E.C., the delegation emphasized, 
should consider recommendations of the minority group along with those 
submitted by the majority group.2® Although the dissidents were assured 
by the top command of fair treatment from the C.E.C., the final list (for 
the Assembly) approved by the C.E.C. contained only eleven nominees of 
the dissident group.2® Frustrated in their efforts to get fair representation 
for their group, the dissidents deserted the Congress and formed a new 
party called the Madhya Pradesh Jana Congress,®° which later merged into 
a new party, called the Jana Congress, formed at Delhi on December 6, 1966 
by splinter Congress groups all over India.?? 

Our discussion underlines some interesting facets of sub-coalitional in- 
teractions in the Congress Party. First, inasmuch as the prime objective of 
sub-coalitional endeavors is to control access to governmental positions, 
each group, with a view to enhancing its chances of emerging as the winning 


sub-coalition, sticks fast to its position with the result that fruitful dialogue 


e between the groups does not occur. Second, the rigid, uncompromising | 
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241 bid., November 15, 1966. 

251 bid., November 27, 1966. 

261 bid., October 3, 1966. 

271 bid., October 6, 1966. 

281 bid., October 24, 1966; November 2 and 4, 1966. ° 

297 bid., November 20, 1966. ` 
807bid, November 29, 1966. 
apit., December 7, 1966. 
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postures adopted by rival sb coalitions ‘usually lead the top command to 
seek areas of agreement between’ the sub-coalitions by bringing thera to the 
negotiation table: This naturally underplays the democratic procedure of 
deciding issues by taking votes. One reason for this lies in the fact that in a 
situation where a tradition of allowing the minority to play its legitimate 
role has not developed, informal methods of conflict resolution—such as 
mediation, reconciliation and arbitration—are the only ones that can be- 
come effective in sustaining consensual identification with the system on 
the part of minority groups. This tends, however, to strengthen the factional 
basis of Congress politics. Third, the nature of sub-coalitional stratification 
has a crucial bearing on conflict resolution and decision-making. A single, 
cohesive group or a dominant ruling group is in a better position to manage 
conflict and make decisions than is a group which either faces equally strong 
opposition or is in a minority ruling position. 

Thus, we do not find wholly applicable either the oligarchic (Duverger) 
model of power relationships or the “balkanization” (Eldersveld) model. 
Empirical analyses of party, life and organization undoubtedly disclose ten- 
dencies towards each of these polar concepts, and in democratic parties 
the devolution tendency is much more marked. But our study clearly shows 
that the extent to which the lower echelons of the party organization invade 
or usurp the power prerogatives of the top command varies from party to 
party and from one milieu to another in the same party. For example, we 
found that in one milieu the top command exerted excessive influence on 
the lower echelons, but in another milieu such influence became minimal. 
We also found that this differential influence of the top command over 
lower echelons is correlated with the nature of the factional competition. 
Our data show that the nature of factional competition is a crucial variable 
in determining the extent of influence and power that the top command ex- 
erts on lower echelons. 
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